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27- FOREIGN POLICY 

[The extracts from Hitler's Speeches included in this section are 
arranged chronologically.] 

Since Hitler’s racial theory forms the basis of the earlier 
formulations of his foreign policy it may not be out of place to 
preface it with some characteristic passages on the significance 
of race. 

In the course of Hitler’s conversation vnth Otto Strasser on 
21 May J930 Strasser objected that the main reason why 
Hitler was playing false to revolutionary socialism was that 
he wanted to throttle it in the interests of legality and of 
co-operation with the bourgeoisie of the Right. Hitler 
replied; 

“What you understand by socialism is sheer Marxism. 
Now look: the great mass of working men want only 
bread and circuses: they have no understanding for 
ideals of any sort whatever, and we can never hope to 
win the workers to any large extent by an appeal to 
ideals. We want to make a selection from the new domi¬ 
nating caste which is not moved, as you are, by any ethic 
of pity, but is quite clear in its own mind that it has the 
right to dominate others because it represents a better 
race: this caste ruthlessly maintains and assures its domi¬ 
nance over the masses.” . . . 

“There are no revolutions except racial revolutions: 
there cannot be a political, economic, or social revolu¬ 
tion—always and only it is the struggle of the lower stra¬ 
tum of inferior race against the dominant higher race, 
and if this higher race has forgotten the law of its exis¬ 
tence, then it loses the day, All revolutions in world- 
history—and I have studied them in detail—are nothing 
save racial struggles. If you would only read Rosen- 
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berg’s new book—the most tremendous achievement of 
its kind, even greater than Chamberlain’s—then you 
would understand these things.” . . . 

“You have spoken in favour of the so-called Indian 
‘Freedom Movement’, but it is clear that this is a rebel¬ 
lion of the lower Indian race against the superior 
{liochwertige) English-Nordic race. The Nordic race has 
a right to rule the world and we must take this racial 
right as the guiding star of our foreign policy. It is for 
this reason that for us any co-operation with Russia is 
out of the question for there on a Slav-Tartar body is 
set a Jewish head. I know the Slavs from my home- 
country! Formerly when on this Slav body there was 
set a German head, then one could co-operate with 
Russia, as Bismarck did. But to-day it would be simply 
a crime.”* . . . • 

“The interest of Germany demands co-operation with 
England since it is a question of establishing a Nordic- 
Germanic supremacy over Europe and, in conjunction 
with Nordic-Germanic America, over the world. 

Hitlei 's criticism of the Second Reich is summarized in 
the charge that “men were seeking to mould the history 
of a State without having even a suspicion of the ‘volkic’ 
and racial foundations of human life as it is lived in a 
community. The German people itself is a conglomerate 
composed of basic elements of differing races. The 
corresponding natural capacities, which in individual 
cases differ very widely, give to the intellectual and 
cultural life of our people its own peculiar stamp. There 
is hardly a people on this earth which has capacities of 
wider range than has the German people. In this many- 
sidedness of the German spirit and therefore of German 

* Otto Strasser, Ministcrsessel oder Revolution?^ pp. 12-14. Dr. 
Olden lent me a copy of this pamphlet. * Ibid., p. 15 * 
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life lie both our international strength and also unfortu¬ 
nately our national weakness. This variety in the forma¬ 
tion of our people while it awakes our love and devotion 
is at the same time the source of great anxieties.” . . . 
In the Bismarckian period the entire bourgeois world 
failed to notice the beginnings of a process which 
threatened to dissolve the German people once more 
into its basic elements. “For the Marxist watchword 
‘Proletarians of all lands unite!’ is nothing else than the 
attempt to discover within each individual State and its 
people those racial elements in its composition which 
may well have been fused together for millennia, but 
whose demarcations are still to-day clearly visible to the 
eye which looks below the surface. Only the superficial 
observer can believe that he can in the main discern 
these elements by external characteristics. It is impor¬ 
tant to understand that one cannot from externals infer 
the inner endowment, but that one can from the inner 
endowment of a man infer his essential character as a 
whole and his origin.” 

“Although the master-race with its capacity for form¬ 
ing a State may through thousands of years have so fused 
itself with its subjects as to create a new people, yet in 
detail the process is not always so complete that a relapse 
into the original elements can simply be regarded as an 
impossibility. This awakening of the earlier racial cores 
need not by any means be the result of a conscious 
sorting out of peoples by their external characteristics, 
that is by their special visible physical peculiarities, it 
may well be rather the effect of a definite spiritual appeal 
to the racial cells which react to that appeal because of 
an analogous natural endowment. The Marxist doctrine 
is just one single appeal to an element which is racially 
more or less clearly defined and which is found in almost 
all peoples. The more these elements appear amongst 
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themselves to be derived from a common root, the more 
does the international character of this doctrine and of 
its effects seem naturally to fit the given conditions. The 
heart and the significance of the Communikic process 
are to be found in the attempt to split up peoples com¬ 
posed of different racial cores and to replace that part of 
the people which previously provided the political and 
weltanschaulich leadership by a new and in this case a 
Jewish master-class (Herrenschicht). . . . That the mobi¬ 
lization of slumbering primal instincts directed against 
the present existence of peoples and States, some of 
which have millennial histories, cannot but produce the 
profoundest shocks is natural; these shocks affect the 
lives of all. But the greatness of the results produced by 
this work of destruction can be measured by the fact 
that the centrifugal primal instincts of a people’s racial 
cells so soon as they are awakened in a short time far 
outweigh the tendencies and the strength which support 
the community. Thus the watchword of the inter¬ 
national common interests of like racial cells actually 
displays a greater attractive force than does the will to 
maintain the former common body of the people which 
has now become alien to their thought. In this way it 
could come about that while Bismarck did in fact achieve 
the constitutional union of the German tribes and the 
German States, at the same time the mass-decline, say 
rather the race-decline, of our people had its beginning. 
With the proclamation of the two great collective ideas 
of ‘Proletariat’ and ‘Bourgeoisie’ the intellectual leaders 
in Marxist teaching sought to produce in our people 
precisely the same division into its great essential com¬ 
ponent elements as they had done with other peoples.” 
The result of this process was obvious when in 1918 
millions of Germans had no more interest in the defence 
of the Reich. 
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If this effort were finally successful, it would mean 
not only the end of Germany’s millennial civilization, 
but a growing complete lack of understanding for the 
values which this civilization had fostered,^ 

“The realization of the fundamental conception of a 
national policy which finds its expression in the doctrine 
of 'Blood and Soil'—a conception which has been re¬ 
awakened by National Socialism—^wiil mean the most 
profound revolutionary transformation that there has 
ever been. Our fundamental demand for the strengthen¬ 
ing of the racial bases of our people's life which is repre¬ 
sented by these words and which at the same time 
includes every possible safeguarding of our existence as 
a people determines also the aims of National Socialism 
alike in its domestic and foreign policy,” 

“The inner regeneration, the Constitution of a people 
determined by that people’s system of values and 
anchored in its blood,^ conditions also in the last resort 
the unity of its will—that unity which alone puts it into 
a position in which it can with success conduct the fight 
for its existence”, , . , 

“When alike in our domestic and foreign policy we 
bring to realization the fundamental principle of Blood 
and Soil, then in the future for the first time we shall 
be no longer tossed hither and thither by events: we 
ourselves shall then be the master of circumstances,”^ 

JV/ien giving evidence at the trial of Rekhmehr officers 
in Leipzig in September igso Hitler said: “Germany is 

^ Address to students in Berlin on 7 Feb, 1934* F,Z,, 8 Feb, 1934, 

^ German: die innere Regeneration^ dk wertmufiige und itn Blut 
verankerte Verfassitng eines Voikes. Such phrases as these do not 
lend themselves readily to translation into English, 

3 In a speech at Munich delivered at the fifth Taguttg des 
agrarpolitischeti Apparates der Rekhsleitung der NSDAP. V.B., 
3 Jan, 1933* 
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bound Iiand and foot' by Peace Treaties. The whole of 
German legislation to-day is nothing else than the 
attempt to anchor the Peace Treaties in the German 
people. The National Socialists do not regard these 
treaties as a law, but as something imposed upon Ger¬ 
many by constraint. We do not admit that future genera¬ 
tions who are completely innocent should be burdened 
by them. If we protest against them with every means 
in our power then W'e find ourselves on the path of 
revolution.” 

President of the Court: With illegal means, too? 

Hitler; “I presuppose for the moment that we have 
won the day: then we shall fight against the treaties with 
every means, even from the point of view of the world, 
with illegal means.”^ 

In an intei-view with Mr, Rothay Reynolds, correspon¬ 
dent of the “Daily Mail”, after the great National Socialist 
victory at the election of September zpjo when loy 
National Socialists were elected to the Reichstag, Hitler 
said in speaking of the Treaty of Versailles: 

“If Europe decides to make Germany serve a life sen¬ 
tence, then she must face the danger of having an 
embittered nation, desperate to the verge of crime, in 
her midst. What that would mean a child can guess— 
Bolshevism.” 

“The English and Germans cannot remain enemies 
for ever just because they fought against each other for 
four and a half years. To have a strong party in Germany 
which will form a bulwark against Bolshevism is in the 
interests not only of England but also of all nations. You 
may have difficulties before you and the time may come 
when German friendship will not be without its value."^ 

' German: geknebdt. ~ F.Z., z 6 Sept. 1930. 

^ Daily Mail, 27 Sept. 1930. 
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In September igjo Hitler contributed an article to the 
"Sunday Express”; this is, so far as I know, the only 
article written by Hitler which has ever appeared in an 
English newspaper. A feio sentences may be quoted: 

"If you proletariatize a people economically, their 
proletariatization politically is bound to follow. That is 
what is taking place in Germany to-day. The German 
election of September 14 was a warning. It tore away 
the veil and partly revealed the soul of Germany. . . . 
The election was a signal of the approaching revolt of 
the German soul.” . . , 

“The election, so to speak, took the temperature of the 
German people. The world was shocked to discover 
Germany in a fever—a high fever. That fever is bound 
to continue—to rise against existing conditions and un¬ 
bearable burdens.” . . . 

"Germany may still be saved by reopening the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty and the Young Plan. When delirium sets 
in it will be too late.” . . . 

"No people, I do not care who they are, can endure such 
conditions, carry such burdens, be conscious that they, their 
children and their children’s children are foreign tribute 
slaves and yet retain their self-respect. It is impossible.” 

"Even a camel will lie down and refuse to move, even 
a horse will baulk when cruelly overloaded. Why should 
not a people revolt against burdens they know they can¬ 
not carry, after having given the world the sincerest 
proof of their loyal efforts to do so?” . . . 

“Instead of proving to the world that Germany cannot 
carry the enormous burdens and live decently, the Ger¬ 
man political parties have been endeavouring to keep 
up the impression abroad that she can and will pay what 
is demanded.” 

“We, the National Socialists, demand the revision of 
the Versailles Treaty.” 
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“We demand the revision of the Young Plan.” 

“We demand the return to us of the Polish Corridor, 
which is like a strip of flesh cut from our body. It cuts 
Germany into two. It is a national wound that bleeds 
continuously, and will continue to bleed till the land is 
returned to us.” 

“All this is founded on the hypocritical basis that 
Germany was guilty of causing the world war. The 
National Socialists reject that accusation. It is untrue, 
it has been thoroughly exploded, but all Germany is 
suffering from the Versailles Treaty and the Young 
Plan, which are based on that accusation.” 

“The National Socialist Movement proposes to rouse 
all Germans against this injustice, to rouse them to say 
unitedly that there shall be ‘No more’.” 

“President Wilson solemnly promised the German 
people that if they laid down their arms and overthrew 
the Imperial regime they would not be held responsible 
for the War, and no indemnities would be laid on them. 
That promise and others were broken in the most con¬ 
temptuous manner.” 

“ ‘Indemnities’ were renamed ‘reparations’.” 

“If the German people must suffer as they are suffering 
to-day and will be suffering to-morrow, then let us have 
suffering that may come from saying ‘No’ rather than 
that laid on us by our ‘Yes’.”* 

In an interview with the correspondent of ''The Times” 
in Munich on 2 October 1930 Hitler was asked ''Whether 
a National Socialist Foreign Minister would insist on com¬ 
plete repudiation of the Treaty of Versailles or would be 
satisfied with pursuing a policy of revision.” He replied: 

“That is a question which cannot be answered with 
a simple negative or affirmative. The decisive factor in 
• Sunday Express, 28 Sept. 1930. 
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our attitude towards foreign obligations is not what we 
want to do, but what we can do. Just as it is a dishonest 
act for a merchant to put his name to a bill which he 
knows he cannot meet, so it is equally dishonourable for 
a statesman to sign on behalf of a nation an international 
agreement which he knows that nation to be incapable 
of fulfilling. You may rely on one thing, and that is that 
we will not undertake anything which we cannot 
perform.” 

“I firmly believe that the last vestiges of estrangement 
between England and Germany will before long disap¬ 
pear completely. Whatever may be England’s attitude 
towards us now, it may well be that at no very remote 
date England will be glad of the existence of a strong 
and reawakened Germany. The danger is not yet immi¬ 
nent, but if one day the Bolshevist menace spread in all 
directions and the Red Flag flew from Vladivostok to 
the English Channel, what then ? The Germany of the 
present day is too weak to withstand Bolshevist aggres¬ 
sion, and therefore our movement is no mere jingoism 
but a vital necessity to Germany and Europe.” 

“I cannot conceive how our aims and methods can be 
taken exception to by any true Englishman.”* 

At a National Socialist District Rally in Frankfurt on 
4 October igjo Hitler said {according to a summary of the 
speech in "The Times"): 

Germany must become free and would be free. The 
Nazis would declare to the whole world that “several 
things of the past” had never existed and would never 
exist for them. He repudiated in the strongest terms 
the theory of Germany’s sole responsibility for the War, 
which, having been acknowledged under compulsion 
by some Germans, constituted the legal basis for 
‘ The Times, 4 Oct. 1930. 
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the Peace Treaty. If anybody in Germany was to be 
blamed for the War, it was certainly not the young people 
gathered around him, most of whom were almost 
children and took no active part in politics at the time 
of the outbreak of war. Germany’s ex-enemies should 
state frankly if they intended to ruin Germany, but 
should not talk of reparations, which were actually 
nothing less than extortions. The policy of fulfilment 
was causing the economic collapse of Germany and the 
gradual expropriation of its inhabitants. In such circum¬ 
stances the German nation would be driven into a 
situation based upon the expropriation of the individual 
—namely Bolshevism, The two alternatives were now 
liberty and honour or Bolshevism. The Nazis’ task was 
to make as clear a decision on this point as possible.’ 

In an intewim zoith "The Times" correspondent in 
Berlin on 14 October igjo Hitler said: 

If economic developments continued as at present, 
before the winter was out Germany would be like a 
powder barrel that a single spark could set off. The 
Middle parties in the Reichstag would be hopelessly 
split, and the world would have the choice between a 
Bolshevist Germany and a National Socialist Germany. 
A Bolslievist Germany would repudiate everything— 
reparation debts and private obligations too. Those 
who, with a helpless shrug of the shoulders, had signed 
the Treaty of Versailles and the Dawes Plan and the 
Young Plan had been giving bad cheques. A National 
Socialist Germany would never sign cheques it could 
not honour. It would not make the political payments, 
because it would not honestly be able to; but, like any 
honest merchant, it would honour all obligations to 
repay private foreign loans and investments. If the 
' The Tima, 6 Oct. 1930. 
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world insisted on the political payments being made, 
then Germany would go under. 

The Bolshevization of Russia had already given the 
whole civilized world a jolt; if Germany became an 
annex of Bolshevist Russia, Western civilization would 
get a much worse and probably fatal jolt. Even Oswald 
Spengler, who had at least given the decline of Western 
civilisation 300 years to complete itself, would then 
prove to have been an optimist.' 

Taken from the correspondence of Hitler with Briining 
the following sentences illustrate Hitler's attitude towards 
the Treaty of Versailles in the year 1931: 

“I was of the conviction that without a complete abo¬ 
lition of reparations it was not possible to conceive any 
restoration to economic health.”* 

“The Peace Treaty of Versailles is no Peace Treaty. 
On the contrary it belongs to the category of those 
Tribute-Diktats which bear in themselves the seed of 
later wars.”* 

‘‘The demand for the abolition of those clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty which reduce our people both 
in the sphere of law and of economics to folk of the 
second class is not only our moral will but our moral 
duty.”^ 

“It would never have come to a Treaty of Versailles, 
Mr. Chancellor, if the parties supporting you—the Cen¬ 
trum, Social Democracy, and Democracy—had not first 
undermined, destroyed and betrayed the old Reich, if 
they had not prepared, carried through, or at least 
accepted and defended the Revolution.”® 

' The Times, 15 Oct. 1930. 

* Hitler’s open letter to Chancellor BrUning, 14 Oct. 1931, «n 
Hitlers Auseinandersetzung mit Briining, Munich, 1932. P* 23 * 

» Ibid., p. 26. * Ibid., p. 27. ’ Ibid., p. 92. 
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hi an interview with Press representatives {mainly 
English and American) in Berlin in December iggi 
Hitleri speaking of international relations in general, said 
that: 

Hatred was comprehensible in time of war, but he 
could not understand its being nourished for years after¬ 
wards. It would be foolish, for instance, for Germany 
to gloat over the prospect of the loss of India by the 
British Empire, which would be a misfortune for the 
rest of the world, including Germany. With one excep¬ 
tion friendly relations had been restored between Ger¬ 
many and her former enemies, and he claimed that his 
party had contributed most towards this achievement. 
For twelve years he had been preaching that the old war¬ 
time cry of “Gott strafe England” should be forgotten. 

With France it was another matter. Rapprochement 
must proceed from France, and was impossible as long 
as France could not bring herself to cease trying to treat 
65,000,000 Germans as a second-class nation. After 1871 
Germany had imposed no political conditions, and the 
indemnity had been completely cleared off within three 
years. No conditions had been imposed to prevent 
France’s rearming again immediately. Germany had 
acted with this magnanimity after winning the 1870 war 
entirely unaided. France, having “won” the late War 
in very different circumstances, was still endeavouring 
to keep her heel on the neck of Germany twelve years 
after. The Disarmament Conference would be the great 
test of the common sense of the entire world. If the 
world allowed France to keep her armaments at their 
present high level, which was quite unnecessary for her 
security, it would mean that the world wanted France 
to continue her system of hegemony by means of black¬ 
mail.' 

' The Times, s Dee. 1931. 
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France must abandon her policy of extortion and her 
intention to humiliate Germany: she must cease to treat 
Germany as a second-class nation and must instead of 
that for the next sixty or a hundred years pursue a policy 
which would render possible the stabilization of inter¬ 
national economic intercourse.* 

Hitler in an interview with the Berlin correspondent of 
the "Corriere della Sera” in December 1931 expressed his 
sympathy with Italy, which was the first Power to aban¬ 
don the war-spirit and which through Mussolini had 
shown the world that it was determined by revision of 
treaties and disarmament to secure a true peace.* 

In an interview with a correspondent of the Italian news¬ 
paper ”Tevere” in October 1932 Hitler said: 

“Les conditions de I’ltalie en 1922 et celles de I’Alle- 
magne d’aujourd’hui ne sont pas les memes. Un acte 
de violence 6tait n6cessaire en Italic. En Allemagne, 
une action legale aura plus d’efficacit6, d’autant plus 
que la 16 galit 6 est avec nous. Voilil pourquoi notre 
travail a 6t6 commence par le bas pour atteindre les 
cimes et des actes de violence aujourd’hui plus que 
jamais, au lieu de nous aider, nous nuiraient.” . . . 

“Je sais qu’^ T^tranger mes ennemis font imprimer 
de nombreuses sottises sur mes id6es et mes possibilitds. 
Dites cependant aux lecteurs italiens que les miens et 
moi avons en main toutes les forces mat^rielles pour 
gouverner 1’Allemagne, que nous en avons le droit 
moral et 16 gal et que le jour est imminent ou, par la 
force, mais aussi par la volont6 unanime du peuple, nous 
gouvernerons pour le bien du peuple et au nom de 
Dieu.” 

' Translated from the summary in F.Z., 5 Dec. 1931. 

* F.Z., 8 Dec. 1931. 
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“L’ltalie et I’Allemagne ont les memes ennemis et 
leur mission est de travailler unies pour la cause de la 
civilisation,”* 

M. Goeriug a cite unfaity a savoir qu'au debut de X933i 
an moment de la trajtsmission des pouvoirs par le getieral 
Schleicher an Chancelier Hitlery celui-ld expliquait d celui- 
ci quelle devrait etre la politique de VAllemagne d regard 
de la Pologne, Uidee du general Schleicher cojisistait en 
line entente entre VAllemagney la France et la Russie, 
C'est par le moyen de Ventente avec la Russie que devrait 
etre entreprisey par la suitey la suppression de la Pologne. 
Comme me le raconta M, Goeringy pendant tout le temps 
que le general Schleicher donnait ces explications au Chan- 
celier Hitlei'y ce dernier ne souffla mot. Ce n^est qu^en 
quittant le chancelier sortant qu'il dit d M. Goering: “und 
ich werde das Gegenteil inachen”,^ 

In the Proclamation by the Government to the German 
nation issued on i February 1933 the new regime said: 

“We are firmly convinced that the German nation 
entered the fight in 1914 without the slightest feeling of 
guilt on its part and filled only with the desire to defend 
its Fatherland which had been attacked and to preser\^e 
the freedom, nay, the very existence, of the German 
people. This being so, we can only see in the disastrous 
fate which has overtaken us since those November days 
of 1918 the result of our collapse at home. But the rest 
of the world, too, has suffered no less since then from 
overwhelming crises. The balance of power which had 
evolved in the course of history, and which formerly 

* Le TempSy 5 Oct. 1932. 

^ “And I shall do the opposite.” Cited from a note made by 
Count Szembek of a conversation with Goering on 31 Jan. 1935. 
Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono-sovMqiies au cours de la 
pdriode 1933-1939^ Paris, Flammarion, p. 47. 
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played no small part in bringing about the understanding 
of the necessity for an internal solidarity of the nations^ 
with all its advantages for trade and commcrccj has been 
set on one side.” 

"The insane conception of victors and vanquished 
destroyed the confidence existing between nations, and, 
at the same time, the industry of the entire world,”^ . . . 

"As regards their foreign policy, the National Govern¬ 
ment consider their highest mission to be the securing of 
the right to live and the restoration of freedom to our 
nation. Their determination to bring to an end the 
chaotic state of affairs in Germany will assist in restoring 
to the community of nations a State of equal value and, 
above all, a State which must have equal rights. They 
are impressed with the importance of their duty to use 
this nation of equal rights as an instrument for the secur¬ 
ing and maintenance of that peace which the world 
requires to-day more than ever before,” 

"May the goodwill of all others assist in the fulfilment 
of this our earnest wish for the welfare of Europe and of 
the whole world”. 

"Great as is our love for our army as the bearer of our 
arms and the symbol of our great past, we should be 
happy if the world, by reducing its armaments, would 
see to it that we need never again increase our own,”^ 

hi his speech in the Reichsrat on 2 Febmaiy 1933 Hitler 
said: 

“We have come to power in what is perhaps the most 
difficult period of German history. If one is not to 

' Oeirman text: Dohmmni 6 der deiitschett Politiky i (i93S)i P* 3 ; 
authorized English translation (as above) in The Neto Germany 
denres Work and Peace, p. 5, 

* German text: Dokummley &:c., ibid., p. 5: authorized English 
translation (as above) in The Neio Germany disire% Work arid 
Peacej p, S, 
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despair at such an houTj if, on the contrary, one is to look 
to the future with confidence and hope> one must have a 
great faith. The grounds for our faith are threefold: 
firstly^ we have confidence in the strength of the German 
people itself, in its industry; secondly we have confidence 
in the capacities of this people, in its native genius which 
time and time again in history has discovered ways to 
maintain its life; and thirdly in despite of crises, in 
despite of all catastrophes and difficulties, we see still 
unaltered the German idea, the German living-space 
{Lebemraum\ the German soil And if it was possible 
for former generations from these three sources of 
strength, through all the chances and the changes of 
destiny, to fashion at the last the great Reich which once 
we knew, then it must be possible—such is the con¬ 
viction of this new Government—‘for us, conscious that 
behind us lie these high traditions, to draw once more 
from the same roots a like greatness and once more to 
fashion it anew.”' 

In an intervi^ with British and American joumalisU 
on 2 February 1933 Hitler said: 

“I have been represented as having made bloodthirsty 
and firebrand speeches against foreign countries, and 
now the world is surprised at.my moderation.*- I never 
delivered firebrand speeches against-foreign countries— 
even my speeches of ten years ago' can testify to that. 
Any one like myself who knows what-war is is aware of 
what a squandering of effort, or rather consumption of 
strength, is involved,” 

As to a possible future war, the result could only be 
conjectured, and therefore nobody wanted peace and 
tranquillity more than himself and Germany, 

' RZ., 3 Feb. 1934, 

^ Cf, the following translated extract, 
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“But like all other nations we insist upon equality, and 
our proper place in the world, just as much as the English¬ 
man insists upon the same thing for his country.”' 

In an interviezv with Italian journalists of which a report 
tvas published by the “Neue Freie Presse” on 3 February 
ig33 Hitler said that in all the years of his hard prepara¬ 
tion for power he had always kept in view the necessity for 
close and friendly relations between Italy and Germany. 
“Now as the responsible representative of German policy 
I am resolutely determined to work for the attainment of 
this goal which I have set before me and also because it is 
my conviction that a close and active friendship between 
the two countries is essential for European peace.” 

“People are now objecting that as statesman I am 
employing a totally different language from that of the 
period when I was but the leader of a Party. In fact 
I have never made firebrand speeches, I have never 
preached hatred against any one no matter whom.* I 
have always only maintained, repeated, and pointed out 
that those rights must be conceded to the German nation 
which are her due as a decisive factor in European civi¬ 
lization (Kultur). Italy, too, rightly claims that her 
position as a great Power must be recognized, and that 
is one of the reasons why the two nations have met on 
the same ground with their gaze set upon the same goal. 
That makes all the easier an understanding on those 
vital questions which interest both peoples.”* 

According to a French version of the report of this inter¬ 
view printed in the “Giorttale d'Italia" {inaccessible to me) 
Hitler added; 

“Permettez-moi, maintenant, non comme homme 
d’fitat responsable de la politique allemande, mais 

• M.G., 3 Feb. 1933. * Cf. pp. 44, 108 supra. 

’ Nette Freie Presse, 3 Feb. 1933. 
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comme homme d’action, de vous jprier de transmettre 
mon salut au peiiple italien. Ce salut sort de fa9on 
d’autant plus spontanee de mon cceur que je me rends 
compte que mon pass£, mes sentiments politiques, en 
beaucoup de points, apparaissent voisins de la pens6e et 
des sentiments du peuple italien.”* 


In February igjj Hitler disapproved of the naval war 
film “Morgenrot” smce it put all the chivalry on the Ger¬ 
man and all the treachery on the British side. Dr. Ernst 
Hanfstaengl conveyed Hitler's views to the correspondent of 
"The Times": 

He deprecates the unimaginative dishing-up in these 
days of old war-time propaganda, cliches, and controver¬ 
sies. It is not that he does not look back with pride on 
the war-time deeds of the naval and military forces, but 
in his view the controversial side of the film is not repre¬ 
sentative of the outlook of the new, the coming Germany 
which he leads. Even the most nationalistic Germany 
of to-day does not,'bp,is sure, look upon Great Britain 
in that light, bfi^l^jt^i^jip'line that bygones should be 
bygones.* 


": ••'ll!' 


On 6 February \i^.Q'3^^f>fpjiel Etherton, as representative 
of the "Daily Mail", had an interview with Hitler. A 
report of the inteiview appeared in the "Sunday Express" 
for 12 February 1933. This report was officially stated in 
Germany to be inaccurate: it contained "arbitrary altera- 
tio?is and additions" inserted without the approval of the 
German authorities concerned. It included, it was stated, 
extracts from an account of a former interview. I translate 
here from the official version of the interview. 


* Le Temps, 4 Feb. 1933. For a message sent by Hitler to Ger- 
mans in Italy see Le Temps for 7 Mar, 1933. 

^ The Times, 6 Feb. 1933. 
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Asked for his views on the question of disarmament Hitler 
said that every German Government naturally adopts the 
standpoint that every effort should be made to secure 
disarmament but that every such disarmament should be 
honest and clear and that it should not be hedged about 
with conditions {verklausuHert).** 

**The solution of this difficult problem depends mainly 
upon the attitude adopted towards this question by the 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, i.e. by the British and the Ameri¬ 
cans, and what weight they are prepared to throw into the 
scale in order effectively to carry through a disarmament. 
So far as concerns Germany, she has made her contribu¬ 
tion to the solution of this question not merely in theory 
but has disarmed the greatest army to such an extent that 
only a relatively small army remains/* 

On the snbject of the Treaty of Versailles Hitler said that 
the Treaty was a misfortune not only for Germany but 
for other peoples also, “It is a misfortune to wish to 
divide the world for all time into conquerors and con¬ 
quered, The attempt to maintain such a division under¬ 
mines the natural confidence of peoples, and this lack of 
confidence also extends its influence to the economic life 
which has suffered most severely through this Treaty* 
And so far as possibilities of improving this mistaken 
Treaty are concerned in that sphere, we are fighting 
against those differentiations between the nations created 
by the Treaty which damage all alike/* 

“One can certainly after a war distinguish for a time 
between conquerors and conquered, but never at any 
time can one build up a world-order on such a basis/’ 
"I believe that one day not only we ourselves but the 
entire world will call for a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles, At least every German Government will 
demand that the injustice laid down in this Treaty shall 
once more be made good/’ 
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Asked what he thought would be the attitude of France 
towards such ejforts Hitler replied that at present he still 
continued to hope that in Paris also it would be recog¬ 
nized that the treaties signed in 1919 could no longer 
be upheld. On the subject of the continued rearmament of 
France Hitler said: “I believe that not only in Germany 
but also in other States folk are wondering at the anriount 
of money which is at the disposal of the French and 
which they are apparently at a loss to know how to 
employ. ^Ve desire that the existence of every nation 
should be secured to the extent which is conditioned 
by the world on her frontiers. We for our part 
have also the right secured by treaty in the acts of 
the League of Nations to insist on this, and that we 
shall do/* 

“The state of affairs which exists to-day has never yet 
occurred in history. Even in 1814 the allies of that day 
when they united against the attempt of an Emperor 
to force Europe under French dominance did indeed 
break down the supremacy of Napoleon, but not one 
of them demanded that France should be regarded for 
ever as the conquered, and deprived of all rights in every 
respect,” 

Hitler said that in his view the so-called “Polish 
Corridor** constituted a particularly great injustice which 
had been imposed upon the German nation. Finally with 
regard to the problem of Communism he said that in this 
case he had not to do with a foreign State but with a 
factor {Erscheinung) of disintegration which concerned 
him as a problem of domestic German politics. His view 
was that it was essential that Communism should be 
overcome and stamped out in Germany in order to 
render possible a peaceful development and a new pros¬ 
perity for the German nation.’*' 

' V.B., 14 Feb, 1933. 
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In an intermew with the correspondent of the Budapest 
newspaper ^^Hirlap^^ in February xpjj Hitler said: 

^'The German and the Hungarian peoples have been, 
through a long history, united in a relation of close 
friendship and of genuine and warm sympathy. Both 
peoples long trod a common path. In the World War 
they fought shoulder to shoulder and were overtaken by 
a common misfortune. That means that, as regards the 
future, they have common interests. For this reason I 
hope that the well-tried friendship will hold good also in 
the present difficult times. At least I shall do everj^thing 
in my power to foster and, if possible, to deepen this 
friendship. I know Hungary well, I have often stayed 
in the country, and I have been in Budapest, and perhaps 
I should be justified in saying that I have always followed 
with interest the fortunes of the Hungarian people. The 
heroic struggle of the Hungarian nation in the War and 
their sufferings after the War have only reinforced these 
sentiments. That Hungarian delegates in Geneva have 
more than once fought by the side of the German dele¬ 
gates for our demands and ideals' will remain for us an 
unforgettable service, I am convinced that this mutual 
friendship lives in the heart of all members of both 
peoples,” 

Hitler was asked whether Hungary could count upon this 
friendship also in economic struggles. He answered: 'T can 
assure you that Hungary in return for her old traditional 
friendship can count upon the most far-reaching sup¬ 
port from Germany in the economic sphere. As far as 
our forces permit, we shall always regard the wishes of 
Hungary; it is true that the present economic position 
compelsustoissuemanyregulations, whichmust not, how¬ 
ever, be judged from a one-sided point of view, Hungary 
as an agrarian State is in many respects at an advantage.” 

' German; fiir nmerG idealen Forderungtn. 
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Hitler was asked whether he meant that Hungary could 
hardly exist without an export trade. 

He replied that that had not been his meaning: “My 
thought rather was that with us the workers live penned 
up in numberless large towns: over and above the well- 
known large towns, the Ruhr district in itself constitutes 
a vast metropolis within whose walls live many millions 
of unemployed for whose fate we have to care. In Hun¬ 
gary, on the other hand, apart from the one great 
metropolis, the people lives scattered over wide areas 
and thus the anxieties of living are naturally much less 
there. But better times will come so soon as Germany 
through our measures shall be fully restored; then we 
shall be able also to do more in support of Hungary.”' 

On 23 February 1^33 Louis P. Locbner, Berlin corre¬ 
spondent of the Associated Press, had an interview with 
Hitler. 

The Chancellor said that his attitude {Einstelhm^ to¬ 
wards the United States was one of genuine friendship: 
no other attitude was conceivable. 

Hitler was asked whether he still maintained the view 
expressed in an interview with the representative of the 
Associated Press in December 1^31 that private foreign 
debts must in all circinnstances be paid. He said: “On this 
question I have always adopted the same standpoint and 
I still take precisely the same standpoint to-day. But I 
have also never permitted any doubt to exist on my con¬ 
viction that the question of the payment of debts is not 
merely a question of the will but also of the capacity of 
the debtor—^above all that a debtor from whom one is to 
receive money must not before payment be ruined by 
political or economic measures.” 

Hitler then spoke of Germany's hopes for the World 
' Pester Lloyd, zz Feb. 1933. 
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Economic Conference: ‘‘I would like to hope that the 
forthcoming World Economic Conference* may find 
effective ways of restoring to health the disordered econo¬ 
mic life of the world. I do not desire at this moment 
to speak of the programme which will be proposed by the 
German delegation to the Conference. In the past Ger¬ 
many has often been disappointed at World Conferences. 
So far as the measures taken to protect German agri¬ 
culture are concerned, though they may lead indirectly 
to a limitation of exports, yet Germany has not resorted 
to these measures because she wished in any way to 
exclude foreign products as such, but solely because the 
German farmer is simply doomed to destruction if he 
does not receive effective help.’* 

Hitler then turned to the question of a militia and the 
General Labour Sewice:^ “On this point I wish to express 
my purely personal view. One cannot talk of a militia 
and the General Labour Service in the same breath. The 
compulsory Labour Service which is our aim has nothing 
to do with a militia: a militia has as its object the 
country’s defence, the compulsory Labour Service in its 
conception has arisen in consequence of the catastrophic 
economic distress and the resultant unemployment.” 

“The compulsory Labour Service is intended primar¬ 
ily to prevent the hundreds of thousands of our young 
working-men from helplessly drifting into ruin on our 
streets. But, further, it is intended, through a general 

* For the World Economic Conference cf. Survey of Inters 
national Affairs 1933 (published by the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs), London, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 35“8 t . 

* On the claim that the S,A,t the special police, &c., as para¬ 
military forces should be included in estimating the numbers of 
Germany’s military forces cf. Survey of International Affairs, i933i 
p. 240. See also Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on 17 May on 
the purpose of the S.A. and S.S.: Dokumente der deutschen Politik, 
i (1935)1 PP* 98-9 *• authorized English translation in The New Ger¬ 
many desires Work and Peace, pp. 59-60, reproduced p. 1049 infra. 
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education into labour, to serve as a bridge between oppos¬ 
ing classes. Anyone who travels on our highways in 
summer meets an army of unemployed young persons 
always on the move, folk who journey aimlessly from 
place to place, and one can observe how physically and 
at the same time mentally and morally they are con¬ 
tinuously sinking lower and lower. It is precisely these 
young people whom we wish to safeguard from com¬ 
plete ruin, and as a National Socialist I also see in the 
compulsory Labour Service a means for producing re¬ 
spect for labour. Our young people will learn that labour 
ennobles a man.” 

“As regards the introduction of a militia I would wish 
to say:”' 

“In the year 1919 there came from Germany the sug¬ 
gestion that we should be permitted to form a militia. At 
that time the demand was made that we should introduce 
a professional army with a twelve years period of service.” 

“In consequence Germany possesses no reserves of 
men with militarj' training of any importance. Now sud¬ 
denly there is talk of the abolition of the professional 
army and of the introduction of the militia. I have the 
impression that this is only in order to avoid the really 
essential point of the problem.” 

“It is not the question of military systems (Wehr- 
systeme) which is decisive, but the question of equality 
of rights {Gleichberechtigung)." 

“Once this question has been decided, the world of 
itself will be able to come to a reasonable general dis¬ 
armament. For, after all, there is no one who would wish 
to assert that the world’s suflFerings are due to the fact 
that Germany possesses a ludicrously small professional 
army and no militia. The world is suffering from the 
fact that through the Peace Treaty of Versailles the idea 
* Cf. Survey of International Affairs 1933, pp. 337 sqq. 
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of two kinds of rights is to be perpetuated for all time. 
This impossible division of nations into ‘Conqueror- 
States’, which have therefore the right to live, and con¬ 
quered nations, which have therefore less right to live, 
is intolerable: it leads to general mistrust, and again in 
consequence to excessive military armaments.” 

‘‘In itself it is quite indifferent to us what military 
systems other nations propose to introduce. It will not 
disturb us if they choose professional armies. But it is 
not a matter of indifference to us that one nation should 
possess a hundred thousand men without reserves and 
that another with its allies should in the event of war 
have more than twelve millions. And it is not a matter 
of indifference that one nation is technically completely 
disarmed, while another possessing the most modern 
weapons of offence holds a position of more than ten¬ 
fold superiority.” 

‘‘In the Peace Treaty of Versailles the obligation to 
disarm was not imposed upon us in order that thirteen 
years later there should be held a discussion upon 
military systems, but in order that the other peoples 
should be in a position to disarm. For this disarmament 
we have now been waiting for more than ten years.”* 

In a highly rhetorical speech to the Reichstag assembled 
at Potsdam on 21 March igjs Hitler said: 

‘‘Ever changing has been the lot of our nation for two 
thousand years; a rise has always been followed by a fall. 
The causes have always been the same. The German, 
restless and distraught, at war within himself and igno¬ 
rant of what he really desires, sinks into a state of coma. 
He dreams of justice in the stars and loses his contact 
with reality.” 

“The more nation and country fall into decay and 
* V.B, (Beiblatt I), 24 Feb. 1933. 
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national life grows weaker, the more have men sought in 
all times to make a virtue of necessity. The theory of the 
individual value of our tribes hid from view the fact that 
co-operation was a vital necessity. Ultimately there was 
only one way left for the German, the way within. As 
a nation of poets and thinkers, they dreamed then of the 
better world in which the others lived, and only when 
need and suffering had rained their heaviest blows upon 
them did there arise, perhaps out of their art, the longing 
for a period of revival, for a new Reich and, at the same 
time, for a new life.” 

“When Bismarck steered the cultural aspirations of the 
German nation into the channels of national unity, the 
long period of misery and internal strife seemed for ever 
ended. Obedient to the spirit of the proclamation of the 
Empire, our nation played its part in the revival of pros¬ 
perity, of culture, and moral standards. Its consciousness 
of its own strength has always been inseparably bound 
up with its feeling of responsibility for co-operation 
among the European nations.” 

“It was during this time of growing national solidarity 
of the German peoples that our nation began to lose its 
sense of political perspective, and under this loss we are 
suffering to-day.” 

“This inner decay it was which played once more, as 
so often before, into the hands of the world around us. 
The revolution of November 1918 ended a conflict into 
which the German nation had been drawn in the most 
sacred conviction that it was but protecting its liberty 
and its right to live.” 

“Neither the Kaiser nor the Government nor the 
nation wanted this war. It was only the collapse of our 
nation which compelled a weakened race to take upon 
itself, against its most sacred convictions, the guilt for 
this war.” 
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“This collapse, however, was followed by the disin¬ 
tegration of our entire life. Politically, morally, cultur¬ 
ally, and economically, our nation sank deeper and 
deeper into the morass." 

“Worst of all was the deliberate annihilation of our 
faith in our own strength, the soiling of our traditions, 
and the destruction of the very roots of our belief in 
ourselves.” 

“Since then, crisis after crisis has shaken our nation 
to its very foundations." 

"But the rest of the world has not been made any 
happier or richer by this severing of a politically and 
economically important limb from the body corporate. 
Out of the insane theory of a permanent status of victors 
and vanquished arose the folly of reparations and, as a 
result, the breakdown of the entire economic system of 
the world". . . . 

“In our relations to the tvorld we wish, having clearly 
before our eyes the sacrifices of the War, to be the 
champions of a peace which shall finally heal those 
wounds from which all are suffering." 

. . . “May Providence at the same time grant us that 
courage and perseverance of which this spot, hallowed 
for every German, reminds us and give us who stand 
here at the tomb of our greatest monarch the strength to 
fight for the freedom and greatness of our people."‘ 

Hen Kuhet National Socialist leader in the Prussian 
Diety on 22 March 1933 on behalf of Hitler said: 

"As leader of the National Socialists in this House and 
by order of Herr Hitler I declare that the Fntssians are 
pan-Germany that me shall continue to be sOy and that we 

' German text; Dokumetite der dettUchen Politiky i (i 93 S)i PP- 
20-4; authorized English translation (as above) in The Nets Ger¬ 
many desires Work and Peace, pp, 11-14. 
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shall have attained our goal only when all Germany, in¬ 
cluding German Austria, is united with the Fatherland in one 
great State that can thus serve Germany's world mission."^ 

In his speech to the Reichstag on 23 March 1933 Hitler 
said: 

“In November 1918 Marxist organizations seized the 
executive power by means of a revolution. The mon- 
archs were dethroned, the authorities of the Reich and 
of the States removed from office, and thereby a breach 
of the constitution was committed. The success of the 
revolution in a material sense protected the guilty parties 
from the hands of the law. They sought to justify it 
morally by asserting that Germany or its Government 
bore the guilt for the outbreak of the War.” 

“This assertion was deliberately and actually untrue. 
In consequence, however, these untrue accusations in the 
interest of our former enemies led to the severest op¬ 
pression of the entire German nation and to the breach 
of the assurances given to us in Wilson’s fourteen points, 
and so for Germany, that is to say the working classes of 
the German people, to a time of infinite misfortune”.... 

After speaking of the Reichstag Fire- Hitler said that the 
positive task of the new Government was the winning 
over to the national State of the German workman and 
the creation of a real national community. 

“The establishment of such a solidarity of views in the 
German body corporate is all the more important, for it 
is only thereby that the possibility is provided of main¬ 
taining friendly relations with foreign Powers, without 
regard to the tendencies or general principles by which 
they are dominated, for the elimination of Communism 
in Germany is a purely domestic German affair. The 
rest of the world may well have just as great an interest 

‘ Quoted from M.G., 23 Mar. 1933. * Cf. p. 233 supra. 
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in it, for the outbreak of communistic chaos in the 
densely populated German Reich would lead to political 
and economic consequences of inconceivable extent, 
especially in the rest of Western Europe”.. . . 

“The protection of the frontiers of the Reich and there¬ 
by of the lives of our people and the existence of our 
business is now in the hands of the Reichswehr, which, 
in accordance with the terms imposed upon us by the 
Treaty of Versailles, is to be regarded as the only really 
disarmed army in the world. In spite of its enforced 
smallness and entirely insufficient armament, the German 
people may regard their Reichswehr with proud satisfac¬ 
tion. This little instrument for our national self-defence 
has come into being under the most difficult conditions. 
The spirit imbuing it is that of our best military traditions. 
The German nation has thus fulfilled with painful con¬ 
scientiousness the obligations imposed upon it by the 
Peace Treaty, indeed, even the replacement of ships for 
our fleet then sanctioned has, I may perhaps be allowed 
to say, unfortunately, only been carried out to a small 
extent.” 

“For years Germany has been waiting in vain for the 
fulfilment of the promise of disarmament made to her 
by the others. It is the sincere desire of the National 
Government to be able to refrain from increasing our 
army and our weapons, in so far as the rest of the world 
is now also ready to fulfil its obligations in the matter 
of radical disarmament. For Germany desires nothing 
except an equal right to live and equal freedom.” 

“In any case the National Government will educate the 
German people in this spirit of a desire for freedom. The 
national honour, the honour of our army and the ideal 
of freedom must once more become sacred to the German 
people!” 

“The German nation wishes to live in peace with the 
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rest of the world. But it is for this very reason that the 
Government of the Reich will employ every means to 
obtain the final removal of the division of the nations of 
the world into two categories. The keeping open of this 
wound leads to distrust on the one side and hatred on 
the other, and thus to a general feeling of insecurity. The 
National Government are ready to extend a hand in 
sincere understanding to every nation that is ready finally 
to make an end of the tragic past. The international 
economic distress can only disappear when the basis has 
been provided by stable political relations and when the 
nations have regained confidence in each other,” 

"For the overcoming of the economic catastrophe 
three things are necessary: 

1. absolutely authoritative leadership in internal affairs, 
in order to create confidence in the stability of con¬ 
ditions ; 

2. tlie securing of peace by the great nations for a long 
time to come, with a view to restoring the confidence 
of the nations in each other; 

3. the final victory of the principles of common sense 
in the organization and conduct of business, and 
also a general release from reparations and im¬ 
possible liabilities for debts and interest." 

"We are unfortunately faced by the fact that the 
Geneva Conference, in spite of lengthy negotiations, has 
so far reached no practical result. The decision regard¬ 
ing the securing of a real measure of disarmament has 
been constantly delayed by the raising of questions of 
technical detail and by the introduction of problems that 
have nothing to do with disarmament. This procedure 
is useless." 

"The illegal state of one-sided disarmament and the 
resulting national insecurity of Germany cannot con¬ 
tinue any longer.” 


II D 
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“We recognize it as a sign of the feeling of responsi¬ 
bility and of the goodwill of the British Government that 
they have endeavoured, by means of their disarmament 
proposal, to cause the Conference finally to arrive at 
speedy decisions. The Government of the Reich will 
support every endeavour aimed at really carrying out 
generally disarmament and securing the fulfilment of 
Germany’s long overdue claim for disarmament. For 
fourteen years we have been disarmed, and for fourteen 
months we have been wailing for the results of the 
Disarmament Conference. Even more far-reaching is 
the plan of the head of the Italian Government, which 
makes a broad-minded and far-seeing attempt to secure 
a peaceful and consistent development of the whole of 
European policy. We attach the greatest weight to this 
plan, and we are ready to co-operate with absolute 
sincerity on the basis it provides, in order to unite the 
four Great Powers, England, France, Italy, and Germany, 
in friendly co-operation in attacking with courage and 
determination the problems upon the solution of which 
the fate of Europe depends.”' 

“It is for this reason that we are particularly grateful 
for the appreciative heartiness with which the national 
renaissance of Germany has been greeted in Italy. We 
hope and trust that the similarity of our spiritual ideals 
will be the foundation of a constant strengthening of the 
friendly relations between the two countries.” 

“In the same way, the Government of the Reich, who 
regard Christianity as the unshakable foundation of the 
morals and moral code of the nation, attach the greatest 

‘ For the Four-Power Pact see Survey of International Affairs 
1933, pp. 209 sqq.; for Mussolini’s original draft and comparison 
with the French and British drafts, together with the final text of 
the Pact see Documents on International Affairs I 933 t PP- 240 sqq. 
For the official German text of the Pact see Dokumente der deutschen 
Politik, i (1935). PP- 104-6- 
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value to friendly relations with the Holy See, and are 
endeavouring to develop them. We feel sympathy for 
our brother nation in Austria in its trouble and distress. 
In all their doings the Government of the Reich are 
conscious of the connexion between the destiny of all 
German races. Their attitude towards the other foreign 
Powers may be gathered from what has already been said. 
But even'in cases where our mutual relations are encum¬ 
bered with difficulties, we shall endeavour to arrive at a 
settlement. But in any case the basis for an understand¬ 
ing can never be the distinction between victor and 
vanquished,” 

“We are convinced that such a settlement is possible 
in our relations with France, if the Governments will 
attack the problems affecting them on both sides in a 
really broad-minded way. The Government of the Reich 
are ready to cultivate with the Soviet Union friendly rela¬ 
tions profitable to both parties. It is above all the 
Government of the National Revolution who feel them¬ 
selves in a position to adopt such a positive policy with 
regard to Soviet Russia. The fight against Communism 
in Germany is our internal affair in which we will never 
permit interference from outside. Our political relations 
witli other Powers to whom we are bound by common 
interests will not be affected thereby. Our relations with 
the remaining countries also deserve to receive our most 
serious attention in future, especially our relations with 
the great oversea States with whom Germany has long 
been connected by ties of friendship and economic 
interests.”, 

“We have particularly at heart the fate of the Germans 
living beyond the frontiers of Germany who are allied 
with us in speech, culture, and customs and have to make 
a hard fight to retain these values. The National Govern¬ 
ment are resolved to use all the means at their disposal 
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to support the rights internationally guaranteed to the 
German minorities.” 

“We welcome the plan for a World Economic Con¬ 
ference* and approve of its meeting at an early date. The 
Government of the Reich are ready to take part in this 
Conference,"li order to arrive at positive results at last.” 

“The m^t irnportant question is the problem of our 
private short-term and long-term external indebtedness. 
The^com'plete.-change in the conditions in the com¬ 
modity markets of the world renders an adjustment 
necessary. It is only by trustful co-operation that a real 
removal of the general anxiety can be brought about. 
Ten years of honest peace will be more advantageous to 
the welfare of all nations than thirty years spent in fruit¬ 
less discussion of the terms victor and vanquished.”* 

In his speech on May Day, 1^33, Hitler said: 

“We wish to reawake in our nation both self-conscious¬ 
ness and self-confidence, and to see to it that they increase 
from day to day. We know the time which lies behind 
us and the people who represented that time. They have 
intentionally inoculated our people with the idea that it 
was inferior throughout, incapable of great deeds and 
not worthy of the rights which belong to all others. 
Inferiority complexes were artificially cultivated, because 
they corresponded to the inferiority of those parties who 
led the nation astray during so many years. We want to 
free the nation from this ban, to fill them with the con¬ 
viction:” 

“Germans 1 You are not second-rate, even if the world 
wishes to have it so a thousand times. You are not 

’ See note on p. loio. 

* German text: Dokumente der deutschen Politikt i (1935), PP* 
24-36; authorized English translation (as above) in The New 
Germany desires Work and Peace, pp. 15-26. There is an English 
translation of the speech in M,G,, 30 Mar. 1933. 
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second-class and inferior. Awake to a realization of your 
own importance. Remember your past and the achieve¬ 
ments of your fathers, yes, and those of your own 
generation. Forget the fourteen years of decay, and think 
of the two thousand years of German history.”. . . 

“Germans! You are a strong nation if you yourselves 
wish to be strong”. . . . 

“My German comrades! If the world is so against us 
we must all the more unite ourselves together, we must 
all the more firmly proclaim: ‘You can do what you like 
but you will never make us bow our heads, you will never 
compel us to recognize a yoke. You will never compel 
our nation to give up its claim to equal rights.’ The 
German people have come to themselves. They will not 
endure people among them any more who are not for 
Germany”*. 


GERMANY AND POLAND 

Note I 
Bibliography 

Before the Machtubernahme of January 1933 the relations 
between Germany and Poland could hardly have been worse: in 
1928 lecturing in America Professor Hoetzsch of the University 
of Berlin, who had spent six years as professor at the Academy 
of Posen, said: “With absolute conviction, unmingled impartial¬ 
ity, and a sincere desire for the presert'ation of peace, 1 ardently 
urge that peace cannot be preserved unless those germs of con¬ 
flict are removed which lie slumbering in the present delimitation 
of the frontiers as flxed between Poland on the one hand and 

• German text: Dohumente der deutschen Politik, i (1935), pp. 
147, 150; authorized English translation (as above) in The New 
Germany desires Work and Peace, pp. 34-S, 37. 
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Germany, Lithuania, and Russia on the other. ... It is tragic 
that the victory of 1918, which rendered possible Poland’s resur¬ 
rection, fulfilled the wishes of the Poles too completely and too 
well; it is tragic for them that the men at Versailles who fixed the 
frontiers of the East European countries shot beyond the mark, 
even beyond the mark on which President Wilson had set his 
vision. In Poland a tragic complex of problems has been created 
which is bound to menace the peace of Europe. One of the chief 
tasks of all influential personages wishing to maintain peace in 
Europe should be, ere it be too late, to solve this complex of 
problems.” 

The feeling in Germany that Poland might attack the Reich is 
illustrated by such a popular book as that written by Ernst Otto 
Thiele in 1933, Polen greift an (Breslau, Korn, 1933, mit 72 
Bildern). For a study of the aggressive temper of Poland cf. 
Rene Martel, The Eastern Frontiers of Germany, London, Williams 
& Norgate, 1930 (with a full bibliography). For a brief statement 
of the position as it was viewed by responsible Germans, reference 
may be made to Otto Hoetzsch, Germany's Domestic and Foreign 
Policies^ New Haven, Yale University Press, 1929, pp. 99-107, 
from which (at p. 103) my quotation is taken, and see Ernst R. B. 
Hansen, Poland's Westtvard Trend, London, Allen & Unwin, 
1928. (A translation of Polens Drang nach dem Westen, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Koehler, 1927.) 

On the German side there was a very large literature: a guide 
to that literature can be found in the work of Wilhelm Volz, 
Die ostdeutsche Wirtschaft, Veroffentlichungen des geographischen 
Seminars der Universitiit Leipzig, ed.W. Volz (Langcnsalza, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Beltz, 1930), which is “eine wirtschaftsgeographischc 
Untersuchung viber die natiirlichen Grundlagen des deutschen 
Ostens und seine Stellung in der gesamtdeutschen Wirtschaft” (with 
maps, diagrams, and tables), and cf. Otto Chr. Fischer, Der 
Osteti: Rettnng oderVerzicht? {= Wirtschaftsprobleme der Gegen- 
wart, ed. Adolf Weber, Heft 13). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1931; Friedrich Heidelck, Die deutschen Ansiedlungen in West- 
preiifien und Posen in den ersten zwolf Jahren der polnischen Herr- 
schaft (published by the Osteuropa Institut in Breslau). Breslau, 
Priebatsch’s Buchhandlung, 1934; Gaston Raphael, Allemagne et 
Pologne (bibliography, pp. 127-36). Paris, Librairie Delagrave, 
1932; Axel Schmidt, Ostpreufien—deutsch in Vergangenheit, Gegen- 
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mart uiid Zukunjt, Berlin and Leipzig, De Gruyter, 1933 (with 
bibliography); Albert von Muhlenfels, Ostpreufien, Danzig und der 
polnischcKorridorah Verkehrsproblem {= Schrijtendcs Instituts/iir 
osideiitsche Wirtschaft an der Univcrsital Kdnigsberg, N.F., Band i). 
Berlin, Ost-Europa Verlag, 1930. As an example of a more popular 
statement of the German case cf. the series of essays collected 
in Kampf um Prcufienland (Danzig, OstpreuBen im Bild: Politik, 
Wirtschaft, Kultur: Land, Volk, Tat), edd. Friedrich HciB and 
A. Hillcn Ziegfeld. Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1931. The 
work entitled Deutschlands Ostnot by * * * (Berlin, Hobbing, 
—the third edition published in 1931 I have not seen) 
was adapted for foreign readers and appeared in an English 
translation with the title Sufferings of Eastern Germany (Berlin, 
Hobbing, 1931), when it was stated to be written by F. Warner, 
Berlin. 

For the German claim for revision of the Treaty see, e.g., Frhr. 
V. Rheinbaben, “Deutschland und Polen: zwolf Thesen zur 
Revisionspolitik”, Europdische Gesprache, ix. Heft 2 (only acces¬ 
sible to me as an offprint). 

For a plea for a Central European German-Polish Bloc to 
include Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Baltic States see W. Stud- 
nicki, Polen im poliiischen System Europas (edited and translated 
by J. Maas), Berlin, Mittler & Sohn, 1936, pp. 147 sqq.; and cf. 
“Die dcutsche Volksgruppe in Polen”, Nation und Staat, xii 
(1938-9). PP- 629 - 4 >- 

As representative examples of the statement of the German case 
against the Corridor there may be meilt!ione 4 :JI,l 

ed. Erich Keyscr, Der Kampf um die VPeidisel. Untersuchungen 
zur Geschichte despolnischen Kofridorsi^ collection of papers). 
Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalti 1926; _ 

Die Korridor-Gefahr. Munich, Vcclag der dcutschen Monats- 
hefte, 1930 (for an intransigent statement of the German 
claim); 

W. Bernhard, Der polnische Korridor. Dissertation of the 
Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftliche Fakultat of the Univer¬ 
sity of Wurzburg, 1930-1. Bibliography, pp. 8-10; 

Axel Schmidt, Gegen den Korridor. Polnische Zeugnisse und 
Tatsachen, Berlin, Runge, 1932. 

edd. Friedrich HeiB and A. Hillen Ziegfeld, Deutschland und 
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der Korridor, Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1933. A collec¬ 
tion of papers, with photographs, plans, diagrams. A Korri- 
dor-BibliographieQompWtd by Waldcmar Wucher, pp, 477-85; 

Dr. Proeller, The Polish Corridor^ East Prussia and the Pcace^ 
London, Williams & Norgatc, 1929. 

For criticism of the solution of the Polish problem adopted 
after the War see the book by Sir Robert Donald, The Polish 
Corridor and the Consequences, London, Thornton Buttenvorth, 
no date. 

History, geography, and even prehistory played their part in 
the dispute: cf. e.g. Kazimiera jezowa, Politische Propaganda in 
der deutschen Geographic. Danzig, 1933, or B. Frhr. von Richt¬ 
hofen, Gehort Ostdcutschland sur Urheimat der Polen? Kritik der 
vorgeschichtlichen Forschungsniethode an der Universitdt Posen 
(= Ostland-Schriften, Heft 2). Danzig, Ostland Institut, 1929. 

The disagreement between Germany and Poland was intensi¬ 
fied by the problem of German minorities in Poland and Polish 
minorities in Germany. For the treaty by which the newly 
created Poland undertook special obligations towards its German 
minority see League of Nations Treaty Series 1921^ pp. 233 sqq. 
(Protocol relating to the carrying out of the provisions of article 
268, paragraph A, of the Treaty of Versailles, as betvvcen Ger¬ 
many and Poland signed at Berlin, lo April 1921); and for the 
German minority in Poland see G. H. G. Erler, Das Recht der 
nationalen Minderheiten (= Deutschtum und Ausland, cd. G. 
Schreiber, Heft 37/39), Munster, AschendorfF, 1931, pp. 129-36; 
Dokumente zur Vorgeschichie des Krieges, Auswartiges Amt 1939; 
Nr. 2, Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1939, pp. i-v, 3-19, 37-40; on 
Poland’s withdrawal from minorities-control by League of Nations 
(Sept. 1934), pp. 41-6; for the period Nov. 1934-Oct. 1937, 
pp. 47-58; negotiation for a German-Polish Declaration on 
Minorities (1937), pp. 59-73; for Polish action after the Declara¬ 
tion, pp. 74-80; expropriation of German minority (Feb. 1938- 
Feb. 1939), pp. 100-5; German conversations seeking to improve 
the treatment of the German minority (Nov. 1937-March 1939), 
pp. 106-11; and cf. S. Stolifiski, Les Allemands en Pologne. 
Warsaw, Institut pour Pfitude des Questions minoritaires, 1927. 
A work issued by the same Institute in 1935, ed. J. Paprocki, 
La Pologne et le probleme des nmioritis, is inaccessible to me. For 
a brief sketch of the character of the disputes cf. J. S. Stephens, 
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Danger Zones of Europe {= Mcrltens Lectures on War and Peace, 
No. 3), London, Hogarth Press, 1929, ch. 8: "Minorities in 
Poland”, and see F. Weber, Der deutsch-polnische Staatsvertrag 
vom JO. August 1924. Dissertation of the Rcchts- und Staats- 
wissenschaftliche Fakultat of the University of Wurzburg, 
Munich, Wcgele, 1930; Felix Bergmann, La Pologne et la protec¬ 
tion des nu'norites. These of the Faculte dc Droit of the Univer¬ 
sity of Paris, Paris, Rodstein, 1935 (pp. 200). Bibliography of 
works (later than or not included in Jacob Robinson, Das Minori- 
tdtenproblem und seine Litteratur. Berlin, 1928), pp. 196-8; R. L. 
Buell, Poland: Key to Europe, London, Cape, 1939, pp. 
231-45; J. C. Hesse, “The Germans in Poland”, Slavonic and 
East European Review, xvi (1937-8), pp. 93-101. A sur\'ey of 
the development during ten years is given by C. G. Bruns 
in his Gesamnielte Scliriften zur Minderheitsfrage, Berlin, 
Heymanns Verlag, 1933, X: Deutschtumsfragen iin abgetretenen 
Posen und Westpreufien, pp. 254-82. Fritz Rathenau’s Polonia 
irridenta? Berlin, Hobbing, 1932, an answer to a complaint 
addressed to the League of Nations by Teilverband I (Oberschle- 
sien) of the Bund der Polen (the representative organization of 
the Polish minority in Germany), is of considerable interest: it 
defines the duties of German subjects of Polish descent and should 
be compared with the claims made later by the National Socialists 
on behalf of German Volksangeltdrige who were subjects of foreign 
States. 

For German influence in the history of Poland see the collec¬ 
tion of essays Germany and Poland tn their Historical Relations, 
edited by Albert Brackmann. Translated from the German by 
S. Miles Bouton (8 maps, 17 illustrations). Munich, Berlin, 
Oldenbourg, 1934; and compare Axel Schmidt, The Germans in 
Poland. London, Williams & Norgate, 1929; Herbert Ludat, 
Polens Stellung in Ostmitteleuropa in Geschichte und Gegenwart (in 
Schriften dcr Hochschule fiir Politik, Series I, Idee und Gestalt 
des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 46). Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 
1939, with Joseph Feldman, Polish-German Antagonism in History. 
London, The Baltic Institute, 1935, and see further Josef Halperin, 
Deutschland und Polen (Sonderdruck aus der Neuen Ziircher 
Zeitung, Februar-Juni 1931). 

Unfortunately I cannot read Polish and thus, for the Polish 
case, I can refer only to such books as A. S., Les Frontieres 
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Occidentalcs de la Pologne. La verite sur le conflit actuel Polofio- 
Allemand, Toulon, Societe nouvcile dcs imprimeries Toulon- 
naises, no date [? 1931]; Casimir Smogorzewski’s two works: 
Poland^ Germany and the Corridor, London, Williams & Norgatc, 
1930, and his Poland^s Access to the Sea. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1934; Bronislaw Kowalski, Les Perspectives maritimes de la Pologne 
en fonction de ses ressources et de ses n^cessites economiques. Paris, 
Librairie du Recueil Sircy, 1938 (with a bibliography and two 
maps); and mention may also be made of the earlier work by 
Stanislaw Slawski, Poland's Access to the Sea and the Claims 
of East Prussia with a preface by Count Alexander Skrzynski 
(Ministerof Foreign Affairs of the Polish Republic). London, Eyre 
& Spottiswoode, 1925. Slawski’s book was answered by Johann 
Fiirst, Der Widersinn des polnischen Korridors ethnographisch, 
geschichtlich und wirtschaftlicit dargestellt. Berlin, Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau, 1926 ; and cf. Oswald Schneider, Die Frage der wirtschaft- 
lichen Unabhdngigkeit Polcns. Eine wirtschaftspolitischc Studic 
(= Schriften des Instituts fur ostdeutsche Wirtschaft an der 
Universitat Konigsberg Pr., N.F., Band 6), Konigsberg, Grafe & 
Unzer, 1933, pp. 78-98; W. Sobieski, Der Kampf urn die Ostsee 
von den d'ltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart (Schriften dcs Baltischcn 
Instituts, Schriftenreihe Balticum, Heft 5). Leipzig, Markert & 
Fetters, 1933 (Bibliography, pp, 242-53); Diplomat, Poland, Ger¬ 
many and the Sea (reprinted from The English Revietv, Sept. 1925). 
London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1925 (with maps). See further the 
encyclopaedic study by James Donnadieu, La Lutte des Aigles aux 
Marches orientales. Allemagne et Pologne. Paris, Alcan, 1939, and 
two collections of lectures delivered at the Bibliotheque polonaise 
in Paris: La Pologne et la Baliique (= Problemes politiques de la 
Pologne contemporaine^ No. 1 ). Paris, Gebethner & Wolff, 1931, 
and La Pologne et la Prusse orientale (in the same series. No, iv). 
ibid., 1933; and cf. Robert Machray, The Poland of Pilsudski. 

London, Allen & Unwin, 1936. 

For Colonel Beck see H. Koitz: Manner um Pilsudski. Profile 
der polnischen Politik, Breslau, Korn, 1934, pp. 227 sqq., and 
J. H. Harley, The Authentic Biography of Colonel Beck based on 
the Polish by Conrad Wrzos. London, Hutchinson, no date 

[1939?]- 

I have naturally not cited here works published many years 
before 1933 and have thus made no reference to the large litera- 
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ture on the partition of Silesia; but for the general background 
of German relations with Poland cf. Richard Bahr, Volk jenseits 
der Grenzen, Geschichte und Problematik derdeutschen Minderheiten, 
Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1933, ch. v, pp. 125-205, 
and see the bibliography, pp. 449-55 and I. F. D. Morrow (assisted 
by L. M. Sieveking), The Peace Settlement in the German-Polish 
Borderlands, A Study of Conditions To-day in the pre-War Prus¬ 
sian Provinces of East and West Prussia, London, Oxford University 
Press, 1936. 

For the relations between Germany and Poland in the period 
since the War cf. the Survey of International Affairs, published 
by the British (later “Royal**) Institute of International Affairs 
(i) 1920-3 (Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 248-70; (ii) 
1925, volume ii (ibid. 1928), Relations between Germany and 
Poland {1924-5), pp. 233-41; (iii) 1932 (ibid. i933)> Relations 
betzoeen Germany and Poland {1926-32), pp. 311-70 and cf. 
pp. 301-11; (iv) 1933 (ibid. 1934), pp. 183*“^^ M ^93S> volume i 
(ibid. 1936), Relations between Germany and Poland January 1934- 
May 1936, pp. 204-10; (vi) 1936 (ibid. 1937), pp. 393-401; 
(vii) 1937, volume i (ibid. 1938), pp. 382-403, and see further 
Robert Machray, Poland 1914-1931, London, Allen & Unwin, 
1932 and R. L. Buell, Poland: Key to Europe (cited supra). 

Amongst articles in journals students may find useful a refer¬ 
ence to J. Cicchanowski, “The Polish Corridor: Revision or Peace ?’* 
Foreign Affairs, x (1931-2), pp. SS^~T^ ^ 93 ^); “German- 
Polish Relations**, International Affairs, xii (1933), pp. 344 ““ 
66; I, J. Paderewski, “Poland’s so-called Corridor**, Foreign 
Affairs, xi (1933), pp. 420-33; A. Schmidt, “Polen und Ost- 
preuBen**, Zeitschrift fur Politik, xxii (1933)1 PP- 34^-6; F. W. 
Oertzen, “Der Nachbar im Osten. Versuch einer Deutung des 
neuen Polen**, ibid, .\xiii (1934), pp. 481-98; M. Gartner, 
“Danzig und der Korridor. Stimmen des Auslandes zu einem 
brennenden politischen Problem**, ibid, xxix (1939), pp. 433 "S 4 i 
S. Stone, “German-Polish Disputes. Danzig, the Polish Corridor 
and East Prussia**, Foreign Policy Reports, ix (i 933 - 4 )» PP- 94 - 
104 (July 5, 1933); S. Litauer, “The R 61 e of Poland between 
Germany and Russia**, International Affairs, xiv (1935), pp. 654- 
73; C. Smogorzewski, “Poland, Free, Peaceful, Strong’*, Foreign 
Affairs, xiii (1935), pp. 647-^5; R- Dyboski, “Economic and 
Social Problems of Poland**, International Affairs, xvi (i937)> 
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pp. 579-600; Augur, "The Foreign Policy of Poland’’, The 
Slavonic and East European Review, xv (1936-7), pp. 350-6; K. 
Smogorzewski, “Poland’s Foreign Relations; I. The General 
Situation, II. Twenty Years of Policy’’, ibid, xvi (1937-8), pp. 
558-71; III. "Poland and her big Neighbours’’, ibid, xvii 
(193^), pp. 105-20. 

For ^e creation and constitution of the Polish State: Paul 
Roth, Die Entstehung des polnischen Staales. Eine vUlkerrechtUch- 
politische Vntersuchung (= Offentlich-rechtliche Abhandlungen, 
edd. H. Triepcl, E. Kaufmann, and R. Stnend, Heft 7). Berlin, 
Liebnaann, 1926; Hans v. Rathje, Der Aufbau des polnischen 
Staates (= Schriften der Albertus-Universitat, herausgegeben 
vom Konigsberger Universitiitsbund, Geistcswissenschaftliche 
Reihe, Band 18). Konigsberg, Berlin, Ost-Europa Verlag, 1938. 

Amongst brief accounts of Poland written in English there may 
be mentioned: George Slocombe, A History of Poland, London, 
Nelson, 1939 (from the earliest times to 1939 ) > )• Patterson, 

Poland, London, Arrowsmith, 1934; W. Alison Phillips, Poland. 
London, Thornton Butteravorth, 1929 (in the Home University 
Library); W. J. Rose, Poland (a “Penguin Special"). Harmonds- 
worth, 1939; Roman Gdrecki, Poland and her economic develop¬ 
ment. London, Allen & Unwin, 1935; and cf. Roman Dyboski, 
Outlines of Polish History. London, Allen & Unwin, 1925 (2 
course of lectures); id., Poland old and new, London, Milford, 
1926 (three lectures); Elizabeth Wiskemann, Undeclared War. 
London, Constable, 1939, ch. iv. 

For conditions in Poland under German and Russian occupa¬ 
tion see G. M. Godden, Poland Yesterday, To-day, To-morrow. 
London, Bums & Oates, 1940. 


Note II 

Relations between Germany and Poland 

See Ripublique de Pologne. Ministere des Affaires ttrangires. 
Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono-sovietiques au coiirs de 
la periode I933-I939- Recueil des documents officiels. Paris, 
Flammarion, 1940. Page references are to the edition in large 
format 9^X7. [Of this there is an English translation with 
title: Republic of Poland. Ministry for Foreign Affairs. Official 
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Documents concerning PoUsh-Gennan and Polish-Soviet Relations 
1933-^939~ Phe Polish White Book, Published by Authority of 
the Polish Government by Hutchinson & Co., London and Mel¬ 
bourne, no date.] Cited he^o^vv Relations, Dokumente zur Vorge- 
schichte des Krieges, Aus^vartiges Amt 1939 Nr, 2. Berlin, Reichs- 
druckerei, 1939; cited below; Dokumente, James DonnadieU; 
La Lutte des Aigks aux Marches orientales, Allemagne et Fologney 
Paris, Alcan, 1939; cited below: Donnadieu. Survey of Inter¬ 
national Ajfairs J955, (issued under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs); volume i, London, Oxford 
University Press, 193b; cited below: Survey, 

It may be of service to add here a brief chronological 
record: 

1933, 7 Feb, Interview with Colonel Etherton (appeared in the 
Sunday Express, 12 Feb.): Hitler demands revision of the 
Treaty of Versailles: the so-called ‘Tolish Corridor” con¬ 
stituted a particularly great injustice, which had been im¬ 
posed upon the German nation (see p. 1005),* 

15 Feb, Beck, Polish Minister for Foreign Affairs (since 1932), 
replies: “Our attitude towards Germany and German pro¬ 
blems will always be the same as the attitude of the Reich 
towards Poland,”^ 

Mar, Dispute at Danxig over the Polish munitions depot on 
the Westerplatte,^ 

2 May, Pilsudski through Beck directs the Polish Minister in 
Berlin, Wysocki, to ask of Hitler what are his intentions 
towards Poland. Wysocki is received in audience by Hitler 
and von Neurath (see p. 1039)'“* 

3 May, The Wolff Agency issues a communique on the result 
of the interview (see p. i04i),s 

4 May, Beck in Warsaw receives the German Minister, von 
Moltkc, and a similar communique is issued by the Pat 
Agency,* 

' Donnadieu, pp. igSi 

^ Donnadieu, p, 19S' 

^ Survey, pp, 215-18; Dokumente, Nos, 21-4, pp, 24"8; cf, ibid, 
p, 11 ; and cf. ibid. No, 12 (dated 2 Mar, 1933)1 PP- iS-19, 

^ Relations, pp, 3 i“ 3 ; Dokume?Uet p, 30, 

^ Relatiojis, p. 34 J Dokumente, ibid. 

* Dokumente, p. 31 ; Donnadieu, p, ig6. 
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13 July. Wysocki has an interview with Hitler in Berlin lasting 
three-quarters of an hour (see p. 1081).* 

[On the lessening of tension between Germany and Poland 
and the effect of the Four-Power Pact on Poland’s policy cf. 
Donnadieu, pp. 196-7, and sec, on the German side, Doku- 
vientc. Nos. 30 and 31, pp. 31-2.] 

26 Sept. At Geneva von Neurath and Goebbels meet Beck.* 
The Iskra Agency announces that the Minister of the two 
Powers “had examined a series of Polish-German problems 
and had sought for the best means of creating a better 
atmosphere in the relations of the two States”. 

ly Oct. von Neurath receives in audience the new Polish repre¬ 
sentative at Berlin, Lipski.^ 

15 Nov. Hitler and von Neurath meet Lipski in Berlin (see 
p. 1143).^ The Wolff Agency issues a communique on the 
result of the inter\dew.* 

24 Nov. Hitler approves the draft of the Declaration of 26 Jan. 
1934 (see p. 1151). von Neurath writes to the German repre¬ 
sentative in Warsaw: “For your information I might point 
out that the form of the Declaration proposed by us docs not 
in any way involve the recognition of the present German 
frontiers on the East {Osigreftzen), but on the contrary ex¬ 
presses that with this Declaration a basis should be created 
for the solution of all problems, including, therefore, the 
territorial problems.”^ 

28 Nov. Interview of the German representative in Warsaw 
with Pilsudski and Beck.^ 

1934. 26 Jan. Germany and Poland sign a Declaration in Berlin 
whereby the two Powers undertake for a period of ten years 
that they will not resort to force in the settlement of disputes 

* Relations, pp. 36-7. * Donnadicu, p. 197. 

^ Relattom, p. 37. 

^ Ibid., pp. 37-40* 

5 Ibid., p. 40; Dokumente, pp. 32-3. 

^ Dokumente, p. 33. Cf. ibid., No. 34, p. 34, with Pilsudski’s 
remark that “great difficulties would be caused by the thousand- 
year-old hostility of the Polish people towards Germany**. For 
the discussion of the wording of the Declaration cf. ibid., Nos. 3$ 
and 36 (of 9 and 22 Jan. 1934), pp. 34-5. 

7 Doknmente, p. 34. 
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arising between them.* Beck writes to all Polish Diplomatic 
Missions abroad giving his view of the Declaration.* 

30 Jan. Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag (see p. 1161).* 

22 Feb. Conference between the heads of the German and 
Polish Press Bureaux aiming at the establishment of a better 
atmosphere in Polish-German relations in Press, cinema, 
wireless, and theatre. An agreement is reached “to work in 
continuous co-operation in all matters relating to the forma¬ 
tion of public opinion in the two countries”."* 

7 Mar. Trade agreement signed which ends the “customs war” 
between Germany and Poland.^ 

13 June. Goebbels goes to Warsaw (first visit of a German 
Minister to Poland); he is received by Pilsudski, and lectures 
on “National Socialism as a factor of European peace”. 
'Fhere arc hostile demonstrations in Warsaw by Socialists, 
Jews, and Roman Catholics. 

* German text: Dokumente^ pp. 35-6, or in Weltgeschichte der 
Gegeuwart in Dohumenien J934l35f Teil I. Internationale Politik, 
ed. Michael Freund, Essen, Essener Verlagsanstalt, I 93 ^> PP* 
160-1; French translation: Donnadieu, pp, 198-9, Relations, pp. 
41-2 (or in the English translation of this pp. 20-1). “Der deutsch- 
polnischc Vertrag ruht auf deni Grundsatz der unmittelbaren 
Regclung von Gcgensatzlichkeiten und der Friedenssicherung 
durch direkte Verstandigung (ohne die Fesseln und Fallstricke 
eines kollektivcn Mechanismus). Er ist die groBe liistorischc 
Alternative gegen das ‘Ostlokamo* und bildet den Hintergrund, 
auf deni sich das dramatische Ringen um den Ostpakt vollzieht.”— 
Weltgeschichte der Gegenwart, &c. (as above), loc. cit., p. 159. 
“By this move Germany made the first dent in the French alliance 
system, removed the danger of an attack from Poland, secured a 
shield against Russian attack, and was able to concentrate its forces 
against Austria. The German-Polish non-aggression pact ended 
the isolation into which Nazi Germany had been plunged.’’—R. L. 
Buell; see his Poland: Key to Europe, London, Cape, 1939, pp. 
318-20. The declaration was, it appears, not accompanied by any 
secret treaty (Donnadieu, p, 199, n. 2). It was ratified on 24 Feb. 1934. 

* Relations, pp. 42-3* Cf. Dokumente, No. 38, p. 36. 

* For the Polish and German Press on the new policy cf. 
Donnadieu, p. 200. 

Survey, p. 204. For other agreements concluded at this time 
see ibid., pp. 204-5. But on the other side cf. Dokumente, pp. 
37 sqq. 

5 Donnadieu, p. 414. 
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3 Sept. Poland refuses to be bound by the obligations to¬ 
wards minorities imposed upon her by the treaty of 28 June 
1919,* Beck before the League of Nations states that the 
Polish Government found itself obliged “de se refuser a 
toute collaboration avec les organes internationaux en ce qui 
concerne le controle de Tapplication par la Pologne du 
systcme de protection des minorites”.“ 

I Nov* Both Germany and Poland raise their respective lega¬ 
tions to the rank of embassies (sec p. 1190), 

1935* 26 Jan* Hitler grants an interview to the representative of 
the Gazeta Polska (see p. 1202),^ 

27-31 Jan. Goering visits Poland to hunt the aurochs in the 
forest of Bialowieza: he is received by Beck and by Pilsudski, 
to whom **il remet un message d’Adolf Hitler reafhrmant 
la volonte du Chancelier a regler, dans un esprit de concilia¬ 
tion, toutes les difficultes qui pourraient se produire”/ 

31 Jan. Interview of Count Szembek with Goering.^ 

1 Feb* Speech of Beck before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the Seym raising objection to an Eastern Pact,^ 

23 Mar. The Polish Ambassador at Berlin protests against the 
reintroduction of conscription within the Reich. 

17 Apr. At Geneva Beck supports the French resolution con¬ 
demning Germany's violation of the Treaty of Versailles, 

22 Apr. Louis Barthou, as French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
visits Warsaw.^ 

25 Apr. Lipski visits Goering at Schorfheide,^ who reports 
Hitler’s views on German policy towards Poland, 


■ Donnadieu, pp. 161—4, fhe repercussion of this 

step—"c*6tait une d^nonciationj sinon formellej du moins pratique 
du traits de 1919”—in Germany see Dokmmnlet, pp. 41-6. 

^ Donnadieu, p. 162. 

^ RelaliottSt pp. 46-7: German text: Weligeschkhte der Gegrn^ 
wartf &c. (see p* 1031 n. i), 1934-S1 Toil I, pp. 230-1, 

^ Donnadieu, p. 202. But at this time agents of the Reich were 
stirring up opposition to Poland amongst the Geiinan minority 
in Pomerania and Posen, ibid,, p, 405, 

^ Relationst p. 47, and on this interview cf. ibid., p, 48, 

® German translation: Wdtgesckickte der Gegenwart^ &c., loc. 

cit, pp. 

7 On this visit see ibid,, pp, 165^9. 

* R€latio 7 is^ p. 48. 
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17 May, Goering visits Poland for Pilsudski*s funeral,' 

21 May, Hitler's speech on foreign policy (see p, 1232), “Hitler 
still refrainedj however, from committing himself to any 
explicit renunciation of territorial claims in the East, similar 
to that which he had repeatedly made when referring to 
Germany's relations with France, and this omission was duly 
noted in Poland,**^ 

22 May, Lipski has an interview with Hitler,^ 

7-10 June, Congress of the Verehi fur das Deuischtmn im 
Ausland is held at Konigsberg,^ 

3-4 July. Beck in Berlin, (The first official visit of a Polish 
Minister to Germany,) 

4 July, Beck has an interview with Hitler, 

The official communique stated: “on a pu constater avec 
satisfaction que la declaration polono-allemande du 26 janvier 
1934 avait demontre a tous les points de vue toute sa valeur 
operante, ceci non seulement dans les relations reciproques 
entre les deux £tats, mais aussi en tant qu'element constructif 
en vue de la sauvegarde de la paix en Europe,”^ 

4 Nov, Economic Treaty between Germany and Poland signed, 
“The relations between Germany and Poland were placed on 
a most'favoured-nation basis and a system of quotas was 
arranged which opened the Polish market to German 
industrial goods in return for an increase in Polish agricultural 
exports to Germany.”^ 

18 Dec, Interview of Lipski with Hitler (see p, 1256),^ 

1936, Jan. Schacht condemns the partition of Upper Silesia on 
economic grounds, 

Feb, Crisis over German transit traffic across the Polish 
Corridor,® 

12 Feb, Dr, Frank visits Warsaw and meets Count Szembek, 
’ R, Machray, The Poland of PUsudshi^ London, Allen & Unwin, 
1936, pp, 399-401^ 

= Survey^ p, 206. 

^ Relations, p, 51* 

^ On this Congress cf, Donnadieu, pp. 399-400, 
s Relations, p, 53. Cf, Donnadieu, p, 203; Survey, pp, 206-7, 
For the attitude of the Polish and German Press about this time 
of, Donnadieu, pp, 203-4, 

^ Survey, p, 205 and see pp, 207 s,f,-2oS i Donnadieu, pp, 414-15, 
^ Relatiom, pp, 53-4* ® Sttrv^, pp, 208 - 9 ^ 
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Frank says: *Xa collaboration polono-franco-allemandc est 
la seule vote ^ suivre cn vne d'une lutte efHcace contre la 
barbaric venant de TEst/*' 

7 Mar. Hitler denounces the Locarno Pact, and the military 
occupation of the Rhineland zone begins. The Socialist 
journal Robotnik writes: **The denunciation of the Locarno 
pact is a sentence of death against the Polish-German agree¬ 
ment/'^ 

[12-17 Gr^neral Gamelin visits Poland/ 

30 Aug.*6 Sept General Smigly-Rydz visits France/] 

12 Aug, Count Szembek has an interview with tiitler (see 
p, 1325)/ 

14 Aug, Count Szembek has an interview with %^on Ribbentrop, 
who says: "Pour ce qui est de la Russie, le Chancclier Hitler 
ne saurait s'accommoder d'aucun compromis; la plus legere 
deviation de sa politique a Pegard des Soviets frayerait im- 
manquablement la voie au bolchevisme en Allcmagne,"*' 

18 Nov, Beck has a conversation with von Moltke/ 

1937, II Jan, Lipski talks with Hitler, who says: "que le ren- 
forcement du national-socialismc i Dantzig sera une garantie 
de paix et de bonnes relations avee la Pologiie/' The Polish- 
German Agreement he defined “comme une base de la paix 
dans celte partie de TEurope, ce qui sera universe!lement 
comprls a l'avenlr”(sec p, 1334)^^ 

16 Feb, Conversation between Smigly-Rydz and Goering at 
Warsaw/ 

15 July, The Convention on Upper Silesia of 1922 expires and 
a temporary agreement is reached to take its place (dated 
14th July 1937O''’ 

’ Rdaiiom^ p, 54, 

^ Donnadieu, p, 205, A sentence in the speech is quoted in 
Rdaiiom, p, 55: "nous n'avons en Europe aucune revendication 
‘ territoriaic h poser,” 

^ Donnadieu, p, 276, 

+ Ibid,, pp, 276^; Documents on International Affairs^ I 93 ^t 
Oxford University Press, 1937, p. 405, 

^ Relations, pp, 55-6, * Ibid., p. 56, 

Ibid,, pp, 58-9, ® Ibid,, p. 57, 

^ Ibid,, pp, 59^3^ 

German text: Dokumettle der dmitschm Poliiik, v (193^)? PP' 
178—9; English translation: Doetiments on International Affairs 
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5 Nov, Declaration on the relations of German and Polish 
minoritiesJ Lipski has an interview with Hitler and von 
Neurath.^ For Hitler's speech to the representatives of the 
Association of Poles in Germany sec p, 1368,^ 

193S. J3-15 Jan, Beck in Berlin: interviews with Hitler, von 
Neuratli, Goering, and Goebbels,-* 

4 Feb. Hie army crisis in Germany. 

The Robotnik writes: “The victory of Hitlerism over the 
army may precipitate in foreign policy the execution of 
aggressive plans, for the army played in general, within the 
Reich, the part of a brake/'^ 

20 Feb. Hitler's speech in the Reichstag (seep. 1406). Germany 
desires a detente and this desire is reflected in Danzig.^ See 
on this the conversation of Smigly-Rydz with Goerihg on 

33 Feb, Goering gives Hitler's message referring to the speech 
of 20 Feb, The relations of Germany with Poland, the 
Chancellor said, "s'expriment en ime politique clairc et 
raisonnable". Hitler was glad “que les relations polono- 
dantzikoiscs commencent a s’ameliorer et il a tenu a preciser 
qiie les droits de la Polognc dans la Ville Libre nc seront en 
rien iesds, ... II etait fermement decide de continuer cette 
politique,''^ 

13 Mar. The Anschlufi* 

14 Mar. Interview of Ward Price with Hitler. (Cf. p, 1424 for 

(London, Oxford University Press, 1939), pp. 197*^9' Cf, Donna- 
dku, pp. 166-7, 444-5^ 

^ VM-t 6 Nov. 1937; English translation: Domments on Inters 
national Affairs 1037 (see p, 1034, n. ro), pp. 199-300. Cf, W, 
H., “Die gemeinsame Erkliirung Dontschland-Polen iiber Minder- 
hcitenrcchte*\ Nation and Slant, xi (i937*"S), pp, 156-62. 

^ Relations^ pp. 65-6. ^ Ibid,, pp. 66-7. 

^ For Beck's interview with Hitler on 14 Jan* 1938 see ibid., p. 67, 

* Donnadieu, p, 207. ^ Cf. ibid,, pp. 368-9, 

^ Relations t pp. 68-9, At this inter\'iew Goering stated that 
Hitler had received the letters of credence of jureniev, the 
recently appointed Russian ambassador, at Berchtesgaden and 
not at Berlin “pour la seule raison qu*il avait voulu 6viter que 
les honneurs militaires lui fussent rendus, Le Chancelier ne veut 
pas qu'un soldat allcmand pr^sente les armes ^ un ambassadeur 
sovi 4 tique,” He has gi\'en orders that members of the Russian 
embassy arc not to be in\dted to officia! receptions (p* 69), 
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Hitler’s view on the Polish Corridor and Poland’s access to 
the sea.) 

Poland claims the return of Teschen: 

20 Sept. Hitler receives the Polish Ambassador at Berchtes- 
gaden and promises to Poland his full support.* 

26 Sept. Hitler’sspeech in the Sportpalast at Berlin (seep. I 5 i 3 )‘ 
After the return of the Sudeten Germans he will have no 
further territorial claims to make in Europe since he had 
assured to all the neighbours of Germany the integrity of 
their frontiers.* 

2 Oct. The Poles seize Teschen. 

24 Oct. Interview of Lipski with von Ribbentrop, who pro¬ 
poses “la reunion de Dantzig au Reich avec la garantie de 
facilites cconomiques et ferroviaires a Dantzig pour la Pologne 
et I’acceptation par la Pologne d’une autostrade et d’une voie 
ferree cxterritoriales a travers la Pomeranie”. In return 
von Ribbentrop suggested an extension of the German- 
Polish Pact for twenty-five years and a guarantee of the 
Polish-German frontiers. At a further interview von Ribben¬ 
trop suggested in return for the acceptance of the German 
proposal the reunion with Hungary of sub-Carpathian 
Ruthenia.^ 

28 Oct. Germany orders the expulsion of 20,000 Polish Jews. 

19 Nov. Lipski has an interview with von Ribbentrop and 
states that any attempt to incorporate Danzig in the Reich 
would infallibly end in a conflict which would compromise 
all Polish-German relations; he quoted Pilsudski’s view that 
“le problime de Dantzig constituera le critere permettant de 
juger des v^ritables intentions de I’AHemagnc k I’dgard de la 
Pologne” (cf. RelationSy p. 91). von Ribbentrop said: “que 
la fa9on d’agir du Reich a I’egard de la Pologne ne serait 
pas ce qu’elle fut a I’dgard de M. Benis.”^ 

6 Dec. Germany and France sign an agreement by which the 
territorial status quo is recognized; they pledge themselves to 

* Donnadieu, p. 209. 

* “Mais cette affirmation dtait fausse . . . le Reich n*a jamais 
rcconnu [les fronti^res] de la Pologne.” Donnadieu, p. 307. 

^ Relations, pp. 71-2. 

Relations, pp. 75-7. On this interview see the note of Beck on 
his later (22 Nov. 1938) interview with von Moltkc, ibid., pp. 77“8. 
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mutual consultation “sous reserve de leurs relations particu- 
licrcs avec des puissances tierces” if the future development 
of the questions interesting both countries should lead to 
international difficulties.* 

1939. 5 Jan. Beck has an interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden^ 
(see p. 1561). 

6 Jan. At Munich Beck has an interview with von Ribbentrop: 
for the first time in his relations with Germany he feels him¬ 
self “envahi par le pessimisme”. On the questions concern¬ 
ing Danzig he does not see the possibility of agreement, 
von Ribbentrop once more insists “que PAllemagne ne 
cherchait aucune solution violente”.^ 

25 Jan. von Ribbentrop visits Warsaw and speaks at a dinner 
given in his honour by Beck.*^ For translations of the com¬ 
munique issued on 28 Jan. see Donnadieu, p. 210; Relations^ 
pp. 82-3. More significant is the extract from a note on the 
conversations of 25-7 Jan. published in Relations, p, 81: 
Beck rejects the suggestion of an extraterritorial “autostrade” 
across Pomerania: on the question of Danzig *ies deux 
Ministres en sont arriv& uniquement a une sorte de ‘gentle¬ 
men agreement' Should the League of Nations withdraw 
from Danzig, this withdrawal would be immediately followed 
by a Polish-German declaration stating that the status quo at 
Danzig would be maintained until an agreement had been 
reached between Poland and Germany. “M. de Ribbentrop a 
donnd Tassurance qu'il ne serait proc^d6 k aucun fait accompli 
sur le territoire de la Ville Libre.”® 

30 Jan, Hitlcr^s speech in the Reichstag (see p, 1577). 

* Donnadieu, p. 282; German text: Dokumente, p, 222,“ The 
German text of § 3 runs as follows: “Beide Regierungen sirvd 
entschlosscn, vorbchaltlich ihrer besonderen Bcziehungen ^ zu 
driftcn Machtcn, in alien ihre beiden Lander angehenden Fragen 
in FQhlung miteinander zu bleiben und in eine Beratung cinzutre- 
ten, wenn die ktinftigc Entwicklung dieser Fragen zu intemationalen 
Schwierigkeiten fuhren sollte.” And see ibid., Nr. 330, 331, 332, 
pp. 223-4. 

* Relations, pp. 78-9. ’ Ibid., p. 79. 

Text of the speech: ibid., pp, 79-80. 

^ Cf. ibid., p. 84. 

® On this see the note of Count Szembek on an interview with 
Beck on i Feb. 1939, ibid., pp, 81-2, 
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20 Mar. von Ribbentrop has an interview with Hitler on the 
Polish situation. Hitler desires von Ribbentrop to enter into 
conversations with Beck.* 

21 Mar. Intendew of Lipski with von Ribbentrop in Berlin.^ 

26 Mar. At an interview with von Ribbentrop in Berlin Lipski 

presents an aide-memoire in accordance with instructions 
from Beck: Beck rejects the suggestion of an extraterrito¬ 
rial *‘autostrade**, and proposes a common Polish-German 
guarantee on the situation in Danzig: all questions pendent 
between Poland and Germany might be considered as a 
whole in order to find for the future “une base de consolida¬ 
tion du bon voisinage” between the two countries.^ At the 
interview both the questions of “a corridor within the 
corridor” and of Danzig were discussed.** 

28 Mar. Beck has a conversation with the German minister in 
Warsaw, von Moltke: each states that aggression against 
Danzig would be regarded as an act of aggression respectively 
against Poland or Germany, von Moltke: ‘*Vous voulez 
n^gocier au bout dcs baionnettes.** Beck: “C’est d’apres 
votre systeme.”* 

31 Mar. Chamberlain's declaration in the House of Commons 
that England and France will support Poland if the latter is 
attacked. 

I Apr. Hitler speaks at Wilhelmshaven. 

28 Apr. Hitler in his speech in the Reichstag denounces the 
Declaration of 26 Jan. 1934. 

Since this chronological table is intended only to provide a 
framework within which Hitler's utterances on German-Polish 
relations can be set, it is unnecessary to carry it further. For 
the later negotiations see, for the German case, Dokumente; for 
the Polish case. Relations] for France, Ministere des Affaires 
J^tranghes, Documents Diplomatiques igsS-igsg, Pieces relatives 
aux l^vhiements et aux N^gociations qui ont precide Vouvertiire des 
hostiliUs entre VAllemagne d'une party la Pologne^ la Grande- 
Bretagne et la France d*autre part. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 
1939; and for England, Miscellaneous No. 9 (jpjp). Doawients 

* Relations, p. 87. 

* For this important inter\^iew see the interesting report repro¬ 
duced ibid., pp. .86 sqq. 

5 Ibid., pp. 90-2. Ibid., pp. 92-5. 
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concerning German-Polish Relations and the Outbreak of Hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany on September j, /9J9. Pre¬ 
sented by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to Parliament 
by Command of his Majesty. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1939 (Cmd. 6106), and see pp. 1675 sqq. infra. 

On 2 May 1933, at an interview with Hitler, Wysocki, 
the representative of Poland in Berlin, regretted the con¬ 
tinuing hostility between the two countries and asked the 
Chancellor for a declaration “que ni lui-tneme ni le 
Gouvernement du Reich n'ont Vintention de porter atteinte 
aux droits et interets de la Pologne dans la Ville Libre de 
Dantsig". In his report of the interview, Wysocki stated 
that: 

“Le Chancelier Hitler repondit par une longue declaration 
dont les passages essentiekpeuvent etrefor mules coninte suit 

Le Chancelier ne comprend pas Ics raisons de I’in- 
quictude manifestee par I’opinion publique cn Pologne. 

Ni lui-meine ni aucun membre de son Gouvernement 
n’ont fait ni dit quoi que ce soit qui serait de nature 
^ justifier une telle inquietude. Le Gouvernement du 
Reieh, preside par le Chancelier, n’a nulle intention de 
porter atteinte aux trait^s existants et les considere comme 
obligatoires pour lui. 

II en r^sulte que ce Gouvernement respecte les en¬ 
gagements que lesdits trait6s imposent au Reich. Par 
centre I’Allemagne ne reconnait a la Pologne aucun autre 
droit sur Dantzig qui.outrepasserait les limites pr^vues 
par les trait^s existants. Le Chancelier est pacifiste et 
demeure convaincu que quiconque a vu de pr^s, non i 
travers des romans, les horreurs de la guerre, la con- 
siddrera toujours comme la derni^re extremity qu’il faut 
6viter. D’ailleurs on ne saurait jamais pr^voir les resultats 
d’une guerre, memc en cas de victoire. La derniere 
guerre europeenne n’a procure ^ nul pays la satisfaction 
de ses revendications et de ses int6rfits. La France, 
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r Italic, TAngleterre, les Etats-Unis ne sont pas satisfaits 
des r^sultats de la guerre dont le Reich est sorti vaincu. 
Les consequences de cette guerre se font encore plus 
douloureusement sentir que les dommages qiie celle-'ci 
a directement causes. L’inqui^tude const ante et le souci 
de ce que sera la politique de demain, voili, entre autres, 
ce qui fait que sept millions d^Allemands sont priv^s de 
travail et de pouvoir d’achat, N’etait ce ch6mage, les 
Allemands absorberaient facilement, dans les conditions 
politiques normales, cet exc6dent de production agricole 
que la Pologne a a ceder. Alors les rapports entre les 
deux Pays seraient ^tay^s sur des bases plus raisonnabtcs, 
parce que naturelles. 

De leur c6t6 les Allemands vendraient k la Pologne 
leurs produits manufactures, en achetant en echange des 
produits agricoles. 

Le Chancelier est un nationaliste a ce point fervent 
qu*il comprend ^galement le nationalisme polonais. 
Jamais il ne se fera le complice d’une action qui aurait 
pour effet de priver quiconque de la faculty dc parler et 
d'apprendre en sa langue maternelle, Les fautes com- 
mises dans cet ordre d'id^es se vengent toujours, sinon 
au moment m&me, en tous les cas plus tard, meme apres 
cent cinquante ans, comme en temoigne entre autres 
I'histoire de TAllemagne. 

Le Chancelier n'admet pas qu’on s*arroge le droit de, 
contraindre qui que ce soit k abandonner sa propre 
nationality. II dysirerait toutefois que ces principes 
fussent observe ailleurs. 

Le Chancelier ne partage pas le point de vue de ceux 
qui mettent en doute le droit de la Pologne k son 
existence. Au contralre, ce droit, il le reconnait et le 
comprend. 

De son coty la Pologne devrait tlcher*de comprendre 
les droits et les intyrets de rAllemagne, 
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Une appriSciation r^ciproque plus moderee fera ap« 
paraitre de multiples interets communs aux deux Etats* 

Le Chancelier a pris connaissance, dernierement, des 
statistiques relatives au nombre des naissances en Russia* 
L* extraordinaire f^condit^ de ce peuple Pa fait serieuse- 
ment reflechir au danger qui pourrait en r^sulter pour 
PEurope et, partant, pour la Pologne* Si le Chancelier 
me parle de ccla, c’est pour me donner une preuve & quel 
point il n'est anim^* & Pegard de Pfitat polonais, d’aucun 
parti pris.^ 

On 3 Alay 1^33 the Wolff Agency issued a commimique 
OH the result of the inierviezo in which it was stated that 
the Chancellor emphasized the firm intention of the 
German Government to keep its attitude and its action 
most strictly within the framework of the existing 
treaties,^ He expressed the wish that both countries 
might on both sides dispassionately reconsider and 
discuss their common interests*^ 

On May 1^33 in the Reickstag Hitler delivered his 
famous Friedensrede—the speech on Peace. He said: 

* * * **A 1 I the problems which are causing such unrest 
to-day lie in the deficiencies of the Treaty of Peace which 
did not succeed in solving in a clear and reasonable way 
the questions of the most decisive importance for the 
future. Neither national nor economic—to say nothing 

' Les Helattons poloiio-^alle^fiandes et polQ 7 m-sovi 4 tiques QU couts de 
ia p^riode Paris, Flammarion, pp, 32^3, 

• Note the phrasing which is of interest in view of Polish fears 
that the Four-Power Pact might lead to a revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Cf. an article in 5 May 1933* 

^ German text: Dokumente znr Vorgetchichte des Krteges^ Berlin, 
Reichsdruckerei, 1939, p* 30; and of official Polish communique 
of 4 May, ibid., p. 31; French translation of the communique of 
3 May in Les Relations polono~allerHande$ et potono-soviMqnes au 
cours de la pSrtode i 933 ~^ 939 t Paris, Fiammarion, p. 34, 
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of legal—problems and demands of the nations were 
settled by this treaty in such a way as to stand the 
criticism of reason in the future. It is therefore natural 
that the idea of revision is not only one of the constant 
accompaniments of the effects of this treaty, but that it 
was actually foreseen as necessary by the authors of the 
Treaty and therefore given a legal foundation in the 
Treaty itself.” 

“If I deal briefly with the problems which the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty ought to have settled, I do so because its 
failure in this respect has inevitably given rise to the later 
situations under which the political and economic rela¬ 
tions of States have since then been suffering.” 

“For many centuries European States and their fron¬ 
tiers developed from conceptions which were only con¬ 
cerned with the State as such. With the triumph of the 
national conception and of the principle of nationality 
in the course of the last century, the seed of many con¬ 
flicts was sown by the failure of States, which had conic 
into existence under other conditions, to take into account 
these new ideas and ideals. At the end of the World War 
there could have been no nobler task for a real peace 
conference than to undertake—in the clear recognition 
of this fact—a territorial and political reorganization of 
the European States which should in the highest degree 
possible do justice to this principle. The more such a 
settlement succeeded in making the frontiers between 
peoples coincide with the frontiers between States, the 
more it would have eliminated a whole series of future 
possibilities of conflict. Indeed, this territorial reorgan¬ 
ization of Europe, taking account of the real and historical 
frontiers between peoples, would have been a far-sighted 
solution which would perhaps have made the sacrifice of 
life during the Great War appear to conquerors and 
conquered alike not to have been made in vain, because 
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it would have given the world a basis for a real and lasting 
peace.” 

“As it was, through ignorance, passion and hatred, 
decisions were taken which, in their injustice and lack 
of logic, bore the seeds of fresh conflicts.” 

‘‘The main characteristics of the present economic 
situation of Europe are the overcrowding of the west of 
Europe and the poverty of its soil in certain raw materials 
which are essential to the standard of life which has 
grown up in those territories with their ancient culture. 
If the statesmen at Versailles wanted to bring lasting 
peace to Europe, they should have recognized and 
followed, instead of the dangerous and sterile concep¬ 
tions of expiation, punishment and reparation, the pro¬ 
found truth that the lack of the necessities of life has 
always been a source of conflict between peoples. In¬ 
stead of preaching the idea of extermination, they should 
have embarked upon a reorganization of international 
political and economic relationships, so as to do justice, 
to the fullest possible extent, to tlie vital needs of each 
nation.” '■ ..i. ■'/i) 

“It is not wise to deprive a people of the economic 
resources necessary for hs, existence without taking into 
consideration the fact that! the population dependent on 
them are bound to the soil and will have to be fed. The 
idea that the economic extermination of a nation of sixty- 
five millions would be of service to other nations is 
absurd. Any people inclined to follow such a line of 
thought would, under the law of cause and effect, soon 
experience that the doom w'hich they were preparing for 
another nation would swiftly overtake them. The very 
idea of reparations and the way in which they were 
enforced will become a classic example in the history of 
the nations of how seriously international welfare can be 
damaged by hasty and unconsidered action.” 
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“As a matter of fact, the policy of reparations could 
only be financed by German exports. To the same 
extent as Germany, for the sake of reparations, was re¬ 
garded in the light of an international exporting concern, 
the export of the creditor nations was bound to suffer. 
The economic benefit accruing from the reparation pay¬ 
ments could therefore never make good the damage 
which the system of reparations inflicted upon the indi¬ 
vidual economic systems.” 

“The attempt to prevent such a development by com¬ 
pensating for a limitation of German exports by the grant 
of credits, in order to render payments possible, was no 
less short-sighted and mistaken in the end. For the con¬ 
version of political debts into private obligations led to 
an interest service which was bound to have the same 
results. The worst feature, however, was that the de¬ 
velopment of internal economic life was artificially 
hindered and ruined. The struggle to gain the world 
markets by constant underselling led to excessive ration¬ 
alization measures in the economic field.” 

“The millions of German unemployed are the final 
result of this development. If it was desired, however, 
to restrict reparation obligations to deliveries in kind, 
this must naturally cause equally serious damage to the 
internal production of the nations receiving them. For 
deliveries in kind to the amount involved are unthink¬ 
able without most seriously endangering the production 
of the individual nations.” 

“The Treaty of Versailles is to blame for having in¬ 
augurated a period in which financial calculations appear 
to destroy economic reason.” 

“Germany has faithfully fulfilled the obligations im¬ 
posed upon her, in spite of their intrinsic lack of reason 
and the obviously suicidal consequences of this fulfil¬ 
ment.” 
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“The international economic crisis is the indisputable 
proof of the correctness of this statement.” 

“The chances of restoring a general international legal 
sentiment have also been no less destroyed by the 
Treaty.” 

“For, in order to justify all the measures of this edict, 
Germany had to be branded as the guilty party. This 
procedure is, indeed, just as simple as it is, however, 
inadmissible. In any future cases of conflict the van¬ 
quished will always be the guilty party, because the victor 
can establish this fact in the easiest manner possible.” 

“This procedure therefore assumes a terrible signi¬ 
ficance, because it gave at the same time an excuse for 
the conversion of the power ratio existing at the end of 
the war into a permanent legal status. The conception 
of conqueror and conquered thus literally became the 
foundation of a new international legal and social order.” 

“The degradation of a great people to a second-class 
nation was proclaimed at the same moment as a League 
of Nations came into being.” 

“This treatment of Germany could not lead to the 
pacification of the world. The disarmed state and de- 
fcncelcssness of the conquered parties which was thus 
considered necessary—an unheard of procedure in the 
history of the European nations—^was still less calculated 
to diminish the general dangers and conflicts, but merely 
led to that condition of constant menaces, demands, and 
sanctions which, by the unrest and insecurity which they 
give rise to, threaten to undermine the entire economic 
structure of the world. If no consideration is given by 
the nations to the danger of certain actions, reason may 
easily be overcome by unreason. At any rate up to the 
present, the League of Nations has been unable to grant 
any appreciable assistance to the weak and unarmed in 
such cases. Treaties concluded for the pacification of the 
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nations only possess an inner meaning when they are 
based on real and honest equality of rights for all. This 
is the main reason for the state of unrest which has been 
weighing on the world for a number of years.” 

“It is, however, in the interests of all that present-day 
problems should be solved in a reasonable and final 
manner. No new European war could improve the un- 
satisfactoiy conditions of the present day.” 

“On the contrary, the application of violence of any 
kind in Europe could have no favourable effect upon the 
political or economic position which exists to-day. Even 
if a fresh European act of violence had a decisive result, 
the ultimate effect would be to increase the disturbance 
of European equilibrium and thus, in one manner or 
another, to sow the seed of further conflicts and com¬ 
plications.” 

“The result would be fresh wars, fresh uncertainty, and 
fresh economic distress. The outbreak of such infinite 
madness, however, would necessarily cause the collapse 
of the present social and political order. A Europe sink¬ 
ing into Communistic chaos would bring about a crisis, 
the extent and duration of which could not be foreseen.” 

“It is the earnest desire of the National Government of 
the German Reich to prevent such a disturbing develop¬ 
ment by means of its honest and active co-operation.” 

One of the aims of the German Revolution was “to 
re-establish a stable and authoritative government sup¬ 
ported by the will and confidence of the nation which 
should make our great people an acceptable partner of 
the other States of the world”. 

“Speaking deliberately as a German National Social¬ 
ist, I desire to declare in the name of the National 
Government, and of the whole movement of national 
regeneration, that we in this new Germany are filled 
with deep understanding for the same feelings and opin- 
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ions and for the rightful claims to life of the other 
nations. The present generation of this new Germany, 
which, so far, has only known in its life the poverty, 
misery, and distress of its own people, has suffered too 
deeply from the madness of our time to be able to con¬ 
template treating others in the same way.” 

“Our boundless love for and loyalty to our own national 
traditions makes us respect the national claims of others 
and makes us desire from the bottom of our hearts to live 
with them in peace and friendship.” 

“We therefore have no use for the idea of Germaniza- 
tion.* The mentality of the past century which made 
people believe that they could make Germans out of 
Poles and Frenchmen is completely foreign to us; the 
more so as we are passionately opposed to any attempt 
on the part of others to alienate us from our German 
tradition. We look at the European nations objectively. 
The French, the Poles, &c., are our neighbours, and we 
know that through no possible development of history 
can this reality be altered.” 

“It would have been better for the world if in Ger¬ 
many’s case these realities had been appreciated in the 
Treaty of Versailles. For the object of a really lasting 
treaty should be not to cause new wounds and keep old 
ones open, but to close wounds and heal them. A 
thoughtful treatment of European problems at that time 
could certainly have found a settlement in the East 
which would have met both the reasonable clauns of 
Poland and the natural rights of Germany. The Treaty 
of Versailles did not provide this solution. Nevertheless 
no German Government will of its own accord break 
an agreement which cannot be removed without being 
replaced by a better one.” 

“But the legal character of such a Treaty must 
' See Index sub. voc. Getmanization. 
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be acknowledged by all. Not only the conqueror but 
also the conquered party can claim the rights accorded 
in the Treaty. And the right to demand a revision 
of the Treaty finds its foundation in the Treaty itself. 
The German Government, in stating the reasons for 
and the extent of its claims, wishes for nothing more 
than the existing results of previous experience and the 
incontestable consequences of critical and logical 
reasoning show to be necessary and just. The experi¬ 
ence of the last fourteen years, however, is unambiguous 
from a political and economic point of view.” 

“The misery of the nations has not been relieved but 
has increased. The deepest roots of this misery, how¬ 
ever, lie in the division of the world into conquerors and 
conquered, which seems to be intended to form a perma¬ 
nent basis of all treaties and all future order. The worst 
effect of this order lies in the compulsory defencelessness 
of one nation as against the excessive armaments of the 
others. If Germany has continued for years to demand 
the disarmament of all, it is for the following reasons: 

“(i) The demand for equality of rights expressed in 
actual facts is a demand of morality, right and reason; 
it is a demand w'hich is recognised in the Peace Treaty 
itself and the fulfilment of which is indissolubly bound 
up with the demand for German disarmament, as the 
prelude to world disarmament.” 

“(2) On the other hand, the disqualification of a great 
people cannot be permanently maintained, but must at 
some time be brought to an end. How long is it thought 
possible that such an injustice can be imposed on a great 
nation ? What is the advantage of a moment as compared 
with the permanent development through centuries? 
The German nation will continue to exist exactly in the 
same way as the French nation and, as history has proved, 
the Polish nation.” 
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“Of what value is the temporary oppression of a 
nation of 65 millions as compared with the force of this 
incontrovertible fact? No State can possess a greater 
understanding for the young, newly created European 
national States than the new Germany which has risen 
out of the national revolution which was inspired by the 
same impulses, Germany wants nothing for herself 
which she is not prepared to give to others/' 

“Germany, in demanding at present actual equality of 
rights such as can only be achieved by the disarmament 
of other nations, has a moral right to do so since she has 
herself carried out the provisions of the treaties. For 
Germany has disarmed and has carried out this dis¬ 
armament under the strictest international supervision* 
Six million rifles and carbines were surrendered or de¬ 
stroyed; the German people were compelled to destroy 
or surrender 130,000 machine-guns, huge quantities 
of machine-gun barrels, g 1,000 guns, 38,750,000 pro¬ 
jectiles and enormous quantities of other arms and 
ammunition.” 

“The Rhineland was demilitarized, the German 
fortresses were dismantled, our ships surrendered, our 
airplanes destroyed, our system of military service 
abandoned and the training of reserves thus prevented. 
Even the most indispensable weapons of defence were 
denied us.” 

“If, in the face of these indisputable facts, anyone 
should attempt to come forward and declare with truly 
wretched excuses and pretexts that Germany has not 
fulfilled the treaties or has even rearmed, as German 
Chancellor speaking in the Reichstag, I must repudiate 
such views which are as untrue as they are unfair*” 
“Equally untrue are the statements that Germany has 
not complied with the provisions of the Treaty in respect 
of personnel. The statement that the SA. and SS. of the 
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National Socialist Party are connected in any way with 
the Reichswehr, in the sense that they represent forma¬ 
tions with military training or army reserves, is untrue!” 

"The irresponsible frivolity with which such asser¬ 
tions are made may be seen from the following example: 
Last year there was a case before the courts in Briinn 
against members of the National Socialist Party in 
Czecho-Slovakia. Military experts of the Czecho-Slovak 
army declared on oath that the defendants were in con¬ 
tact with the German National Socialist Party, that they 
were dependent on it, and that, as members of a popular 
sports association, they were to be reckoned as equal to 
members of the storm sections and storm troops of the 
National Socialistic Party in Germany who formed a 
reserve army organized and trained by the German 
Reichswehr.” 

"During that period, however, neither the storm sec¬ 
tions and storm troops nor the National Socialist Party 
itself had any connexion at all with the Reichswehr. 
On the contrary they were persecuted, prohibited and 
finally suppressed as organizations dangerous to the 
State. Indeed, members of the National Socialist Party, 
of the storm sections and storm troops were not only 
excluded from all official positions, but might not even 
be employed as workmen in works connected with the 
Reichswehr. But the National Socialists in Czecho¬ 
slovakia were condemned to a long term of hard labour 
on the strength of this false evidence!” 

"In actual fact, the storm sections [SA.] and storm 
troops [SS.] of the National Socialist Party came into 
being without any help or financial support from the 
governments of the Federal States, the Reich, or from 
the army, without any military training or equipment, 
but purely out of the political needs and considerations 
of the times. Their object was and is exclusively the 
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removal of the Communist danger; their development 
took place without any connexion with the army, purely 
for purposes of propaganda and national enlightenment, 
psychological mass effect and the breaking down of the 
Communist terror. They form an institution for creating 
a true team spirit, for overcoming former class differ¬ 
ences and for removing economic distress.” 

“The Stahlhelm arose out of memories of the great 
period of common experiences at the front, in order to 
keep alive the old traditions and the spirit^ true com¬ 
radeship and, lastly, to protect the German people 
against the danger of a Communist revolution Avhich had 
been threatening since November 1918; thisTsir^angcr 
which cannot be estimated by countries which, have not, 
like us, millions of organized Communists, and have 
not, like Germany, suffered from their terrorism. The 
real object of these national organizations is best charac¬ 
terized by the actual nature of their struggle and by 
their sacrifices. As a result of Communist murderous 
assaults and acts of terrorism, the storm sections [SA.] 
and storm troops [SS.] of the National Socialist Party 
have lost more than 350 killed and about 40,000 wounded 
within a few years. If attempts are now made at Geneva to 
rankthese organizations, which serve exclusively internal 
purposes, as military effectives, there would be an equally 
good reason for including the fire brigades, the athletic 
associations, the watch and ward companies, rowing clubs, 
sports associations and others in the military forces.”* 

“When, however, at the same time the trained annual 
contingents of the other armies of the world, in contra¬ 
distinction to these men who are entirely without mili¬ 
tary training, are not included, when the armed reserves 
of other countries are deliberately overlooked, while the 
unarmed members of the political associations are in 
‘ Cf. p. 1010, n. 2. 
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our case included, this constitutes a procedure against 
which I must categorically protest.” 

“If the world wishes to destroy confidence in right 
and justice, these are the best means for the purpose.” 

“On behalf of the German people and the German 
Government, I have to make the following statement: 
Germany has disarmed. She has complied with all obli¬ 
gations imposed upon her in the Peace Treaty to an 
extent far beyond the limits of equity and reason. Her 
army consists of 100,000 men. The strength and the 
character of her police are internationally regulated.” 

“The auxiliary police established in the days of the 
revolution have an exclusively political character. In the 
critical days of the revolution they had to replace that part 
of the regular police force which at first was considered 
by the new rdgime to be unreliable; now, after the success 
of the revolution, they are already being reduced and will 
be completely disbanded before the end of the year.” 

“Germany has thus a fully justified moral claim to the 
fulfilment by the other Powers of their obligations under 
the Treaty of Versailles. The equality of status accorded 
to Germany in December has not yet been given practical 
expression.' With regard to the contention, repeated by 
France again and again, that the safety of France must 

* For Germany’s claim to equal rights raised at the Disarmament 
Conference by Herr Nadolny on 22 July 1932 see Survey of Inter¬ 
national Affairs 1932, pp. 255-6; for the German aide-memoire 
of 29 Aug. 1932 handed to the French Ambassador in Berlin sec 
ibid., pp. 260-1, and the English translation in Documents on Inter¬ 
national Affairs 1932, pp. 185-8; for the reply of the French 
Government dated ii Sept. 1932 see the English translation, ibid., 
pp. 189-94. For the joint declaration recognizing Germany’s 
equality of status of ii Dec. 1932 sec an English version, ibid., 
pp. 233-4 and see Survey of International Affairs 1932, pp. 288-9. 
For a German version of the declaration see Weltgeschichte der 
Gegenwart in Dokutnenten 193415 ^ Teil i. Internationale Politik, 
cd. M. Freund, Essen, Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1936, p. 12. 
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be secured to the same extent as the equality of Ger¬ 
many, I would like to ask two questions: 

“(i) Germany has so far accepted all the obligations 
with regard to security arising from the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty, the Kellogg Pact, the Treaties of Arbi¬ 
tration, the Pact of Non-Aggression, &c. What other 
concrete assurances are left for Germany to give ?” 

“(2) On the other hand, how much security has Ger¬ 
many? According to the figures published by the 
League, France alone has 3,046 aeroplanes in service, 
Belgium 350, Poland 700, Czecho-Slovakia 670. In addi¬ 
tion to these numbers there are innumerable reserve 
aeroplanes, thousands of tanks, thousands of heavy guns 
and all the necessary technical equipment for chemical 
warfare. Has not Germany, in her state of defenceless¬ 
ness and disarmament, greater justification in demanding 
security than the over-armed States bound together in 
military alliances?” 

“Nevertheless Germany is at any time willing to 
undertake further obligations in regard to international 
security, if all the other nations are ready on their side 
to do the same, and if this security is also to benefit 
Germany. Germany would also be perfectly ready to 
disband her entire military establishment and destroy 
the small amount of arms remaining to her, if the neigh¬ 
bouring countries will do the same thing with equal 
thoroughness. But if these countries are not willing to 
carry out the disarmament measures to which they are 
also bound by the Treaty of Versailles, Germany must 
at least maintain her demand for equality.” 

“The German Government sees in the British plan* 

* For the British Draft Convention presented in Mar. 1933 see 
Survey of International Affairs 1933, pp. 251 sqq., and for an 
interesting eritieism of the draft cf. A. L. Kennedy, Britain faces 
Germany, London, Cape, 1937, pp. 83-8. 
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a possible basis for the solution of this question, but they 
must demand that the defence force existing in Germany 
shall not be abolished unless at least qualitative equality 
be accorded to Germany- She must further demand 
that any change in her present defence force organiza¬ 
tion, Avhich was not chosen by her but imposed on her 
from abroad, shall follow step by step in the same degree 
as the actual disarmament of the other States,” 

Germany agrees in principle to a transitional period 
of five y^ars during which to build up her national 
security, in the expectation that at the end of this period 
she will really be put on a footing of equality with the other 
States, She is also entirely ready to renounce all offensive 
weapons of every sort if the armed nations, on their side, 
will destroy their offensive weapons within a specified 
period, and if their use is forbidden by an international 
convention. Germany has only one desire, to be able 
to preserve her independence and defend her frontiers,” 
^'According to a statement made by the French Minis¬ 
ter of War in February 1932, a large portion of the French 
coloured troops can be immediately used on the French 
mainland. He therefore expressly includes them in the 
forces of the home country,” 

“It is therefore only just that the coloured troops 
should also be considered by the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence as forming part of the French army. While this 
is not being done, it is proposed that associations and 
organizations of a purely educational or sporting charac¬ 
ter which have no military training whatsoever should 
be reckoned as forming part of the army in the case of 
Germany* In the case of other countries, however, there 
is no question of such organizations being counted as 
military effectives. Such a procedure is, of course, quite 
impossible, Germany would declare herself willing at 
any time, in the event of a mutual international super- 
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vision of armaments and of equal readiness on the part 
of other States, to subject these associations to such 
supervision in order to prove beyond doubt to the whole 
world that they are of an entirely unmilitary character.” 

“Moreover the German Government will not reject 
any prohibition of arms as being too drastic if it is 
applied in the same manner to all other States. As long 
as armaments are allowed to other Powers, Germany 
cannot be permanently deprived of all weapons of de¬ 
fence. We are fully prepared only to make use of an 
equal status to an extent to be settled by negotiation.” 

“These demands do not imply rearmament but only 
a desire for the disarmament of the other States. In this 
connexion I again welcome on behalf of the German 
Government the apt and far-sighted plan of the head of 
the Italian Government to create, by means of a special 
pact, close relations of confidence and co-operation 
between the four great European Powers, the United 
Kingdom, France, Italy and Germany.* The German 
Government is in whole-hearted agreement with Musso¬ 
lini’s view that this would facilitate a permanent under¬ 
standing, and will show the greatest good-will, provided 
the other nations are prepared really to overcome any 
difficulties which may arise.” 

“The proposal made by President Roosevelt,^ of 
which I learned last night, has therefore earned the 
warmest thanks of the German Government. They are 
prepared to agree to this method of overcoming the 
international crisis, for they are also of the opinion that no 

> Cf. p. I0i8, n. I. 

® On the appeal, sent by President Roosevelt on i6 May 1933, 
addressed to the sovereigns or Presidents of the other fifty-four 
nations which were represented at the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva see Survey of International Affairs PP^ 367-9 i the 

text of the Message is given in Doaonents on International Affairs 
^ 933 , PP» 194-6* 
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permanent economic reconstruction Is possible unless the 
disarmament question is solved. They are prepared to take 
part unselfishly In this work of bringing order into the 
political and economic conditions of theworld. As I stated 
at the outset, they are also convinced that there is to-day 
only one great task: to safeguard the peace of the world.’* 

“lam obliged to state that the reason for the present 
armaments of France or Poland can under no circum¬ 
stances be the fear of those nations of a German invasion, 
for such fear would be only justified by the possession 
by Germany of modern offensive weapons. Germany, 
however, does not possess such modern offensive wea¬ 
pons at all; she has neither heavy artillery nor tanks nor 
bombing aeroplanes nor poisonous gases.” 

“The only nation therefore which might justifiably 
fear invasion is the German nation, which not only may 
not possess offensive weapons but is also restricted in 
its right to defensive weapons and is even forbidden to 
erect frontier fortifications.” 

“Germany is at all times prepared to renounce offen¬ 
sive weapons if the rest of the world does the same, 
Germany is prepared to agree to any solemn pact of 
non-aggression because she does not think of attacking 
but only of acquiring security.” 

“She would welcome the possibility suggested in 
President Roosevelt’s proposal of bringing the United 
States into European relations as a guarantor of peace. 
The President’s proposal is a ray of comfort for all who 
wish to co-operate sincerely in the maintenance of peace. 
We have no more earnest desire than to contribute to the 
final healing of the wounds caused by the war and the 
Treaty of Versailles. Germany does not wish to take 
any other path than that recognized as justified by the 
treaties themselves. The German Government wishes 
to come to a peaceful agreement with other nations on all 
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difficult questions. They know that in any military action 
in Europe, even if completely successful, the sacrifice 
would be out of all proportion to any possible gains.” 

“The German Government and the German people 
will under no circumstances allow themselves to be 
forced to sign what would mean a perpetuation of the 
degradation of Germany. The attempt to work on 
Government and people by threats will make no impres¬ 
sion. It is conceivable that Germany might be violated 
in defiance of justice and morality, but it is inconceivable 
and out of the question that such an act should be given 
legal validity by our own signature.” 

“The attempt has been made in newspaper articles 
and in regrettable speeches to threaten Germany with 
sanctions, but such a monstrous step could only be con¬ 
sidered as a punishment meted out to Germany for 
having pressed for the carrying out of the treaties by her 
demand for disarmament. Such a measure could only 
lead to the definite moral and effective invalidation of 
the treaties. Germany, however, even in this case, would 
never renounce her peaceful claims. The political and 
economic consequences, the chaos which such an at¬ 
tempt would bring on Europe would be the responsi¬ 
bility of those who used such means against a people 
which is doing the world no harm.” 

“Any such attempt or any attempt to do violence to 
Germany by means of a simple majority vote, contrary 
to the clear meaning of the treaties, could only be dic¬ 
tated by the intention of excluding us from the confer¬ 
ences. The German people, however, to-day possesses 
sufficient character in such a case not to impose its co¬ 
operation on other nations but, though with a heavy 
heart, to draw the only possible consequence.” 

“It would be difficult for us as a constantly defamed 
nation to continue to belong to the League of Nations.” 
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“The German Government and the German nation 
are only too fully aware of the crisis of the present time. 
For many years Germany has given warnings regarding 
the methods which would and did inevitably lead to 
these political and economic results. If the present 
direction and the present methods are continued, there 
can be no doubt as to the ultimate result. After apparent 
political successes of individual nations, t^ resultant 
economic and political disasters for all will be all the 
more severe. We regard it as our first and most impor¬ 
tant task to avoid these results.” 

“Hitherto no effective, measures have been taken. 
When we are told by the rest of the world that certain 
sympathies were felt for the former Germany, we have 
indeed experienced the results and effects of these 
‘sympathies’ in and for Germany.” 

“Millions of destroyed existences, the ruin of entire 
professions, and an enormous army of unemployed—all 
these facts reflect a state of wretchedness the extent of 
which I should like to impress on the rest of the world 
by a single figure: 

“Since the signature of this Treaty, which was to 
form the foundation stone of a new and better world for 
all nations, 224,900 people, men, women, old people 
and children, have taken their own lives, almost exclu¬ 
sively out of distress and misery.” 

“These unbribable witnesses condemn the spirit and 
fulfilment of a Treaty from which not only the rest of 
the world but also millions of people in Germany ex¬ 
pected salvation and peace.” " 

“May the other nations realize the resolute will of 
Germany to put an end to a period of blundering and 
to find the way to a final understanding between all, on 
the basis of equal rights.”* 

* German .text: Dokumente der deutschen Politih, i (193s), 
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GERMANY, POLAND, AND DANZIG 

Bibliographical Note 

For the history of the free city of Danzig since the War cf. 
Survey of International Affairs^ published by the British (later 
“Royal”) Institute of International Affairs: (i) 1920-3 (Oxford 
University Press, 1925), pp. 261-7 (with bibliographicaj note); 
(ii) 1925, volume ii (ibid., 1928), pp. 241-7; (iii) 1932 (ibid., 1933)1 
“Poland and Danzig (1926-32)”, pp. 370-94; (iv) 1933 (ibid., 
1934), pp. 186-8; (v) 1935, volume i (ibid., 1936), “The Situa¬ 
tion in Danzig 1933-5*', pp. 210-45; (vi) 1936 (ibid., 1937), “Dan¬ 
zig and the League of Nations”, pp. 539-74; (vii) 1937, volume i 
(ibid., 1938), pp. 398-403. Forthe Danzig Problem down totheyear 
1934 see Ian F. D. Morrow, The Peace Settlement in the German- 
Polish Borderlands^ London, Oxford University Press, 1936, 
pp. 17-180, 490-5iS, 520-3. See further J. Donnadieu, La Lutte 
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blcmcs politiques de la Pologne contemporaine i), Paris, Gebethner & 
Wolff, 1931, pp. 173-97; H. Strasburger, “Dantzig, port de la 
Pologne”, ibid., pp. 199-211; C. Smogorzewski, “Pomorze et les 
relations germano-polonaises”, ibid., pp. 213-356; Dantzig et 
quelques aspects du problemc germationpolonaisy par H. Strasburger, 
C. Smogorzewski, O. Hoetzsch, W. d’Ormesson, W. Martin, Dr. 
Ziehm, C. Budding, Rachel-Conrad Nason, J. A. van Hamel 
(= Centre europeen de la Dotation Carnegie, Division des Rela¬ 
tions internationales et de Tfiducation, Bulletins Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 
5—1932). Paris, Publications de la Conciliation internationale; 
La Question de Dantzig, par G, Crusen, W. Makowski, A. Tibal, 
ibid., Bulletin No. 5—1933; R. Haferkorn, “Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor”, International Affairs, xii (1933), pp- 224-39; 
Nicolas de Week, La Condition juridique du Conseil du Port et des 
Voies d*Eau de Dantzig, Paris, Boccard, 1933; L Zundelewicz, Les 

pp. 92-103; authorized English translation (as above) in The New 
Germany desires Work and Peace, pp. 53-64, and also issued in the 
form of a pamphlet under the title Understanding Germany, 
Reichskanzler Adolf Hitler addressing the German Reichstag on 
May 17, 1933* Terramarc Office, Berlin, May 1933. 
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rapports enire la Pologne et la Ville litre de Dantzig, These of the 
Faculte de Droit of the University of Paris. Paris, Rodstein, 1935 
(pp. 176). Bibliography, pp. 171-4; E. Krakowski, Dantzig ville 
litre. Bastion des litertis europeennes. Paris, Sorlot, 1939; for an 
illustrated work on the city of Danzig: Jan Kilarski, Gdansk 
(Danzig), Warsaw, Maritime and Colonial League of Poland, 1937 
(pp. 259). For a series of essays on Danzig (with photographs) 
sec F. Heiss and A. Hillen Ziegfeld, Kampf urn Preufienland, 
Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1931, pp. 7-88. 

For the National Socialists* policy in Danzig the essential book 
is Das nationalsozialistische Gewissen in Danzig, Aus seeks Jahren 
Kampf f Ur Hitler, Nach Reden und Niederschriften des Gauleiters 
von Danzig Altert Forster, tearteitei und herausgegeten von 
W, Lbtsack, Danzig, Kasemann, 1936 (mit 64 Abbildungen), 
and cf. H. Rauschning, Gesprdche mit Hitler, New York, Europa 
Verlag, 1940, pp. 30-4. (English translation: Hitler Speaks, Lon¬ 
don, Thornton Butterworth, 1939, pp. 34-8.) Sec also W. Lob- 
sack, Altert Forster, Gauleiter von Danzig, Mit j6 Bildern, vielen 
Dokumetiten und Aufrufen. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 
1934; M. S. Wertheimer, “The Nazification of Danzig**, Foreign 
Policy Reports, xii (1936-7), pp. 66-76; J. A. Wilder, “Ihe 
Danzig Problem from within**, Slavonic and East European 
Review, xv (1936-7), pp. 357-67. 

For the German case cf. F. Steffen, 4000jahre tezeugen Danzigs 
Deutschtum, Geschichte der ethnographischen, geschichtlichen, kuU 
turellen, geistigefi und kiinstlerischen Vertundenheit Danzigs mit 
Deutschland von den dltesten Zeiten tis zur Gegenwart, Danzig, 
WcstpreuBischer Verlag, 1932 (with 58 illustrations and a map), 
and cf. Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, Berlin, Reichs- 
dnickerei, 1939, pp. ii, v-vii, 20-9, 112-23, Danzig and the 
Corridor, pp. 124-43, Polish measures against Danzig in 1939, 
pp. 269-78. 

In his wireless message to Danzig before the election in 
that city Hitler on 2y May 1933 said that there had been 
brought about in the German people a new formation 
of its political will; ‘‘the deeper the strength of that will, 
the more unlimited becomes its effect. Just as within 
Germany itself the frontiers of tribes and States, the 
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barriers between parties, classes and professions have 
been surmounted, so through the profound inner w'ork- 
ing of the power of this idea will be overcome the 
frontiers which externally sunder the German people. 
Just as former Governments in Germany have found it 
impossible by means of their external force to break 
down the spiritual strength, the internal bond uniting 
National Socialists, so any foreign force will equally 
fail.” 

“Since National Socialism is returning to the roots 
of our people’s life (Volkstums), it is far removed from 
the unhappy jingoism {Hurrah-Patriotismus) of a bour¬ 
geois age which thought that the expression and the 
evidence of a people’s life were to be traced only in 
language.” 

“Our own task, as we see and understand it, lies in 
the maintenance, the care, and the betterment of our 
people; but, strongly as we feel this, we are in a like 
degree filled with respect for the same outlook amongst 
folk of other nations. As National Socialists, we reject 
any desire to turn foreign peoples into Germans; at the 
same time we oppose with fanaticism any attempt to tear 
the German from his people. Just as we are firmly 
convinced that war brings suffering and misfortune upon 
men, so love for our homeland lays upon us with no 
less force the duty to champion its cause. National 
Socialism knows no policy of correcting frontiers at the 
expense of foreign peoples. We want no war waged only 
with the objeet of bringing over perhaps some millions 
of folk to Germany who have no wish whatever to be 
Germans and who cannot be Germans. We shall never 
attempt to subject folk who in their hearts only hate us 
at the price of sacrificing on the field of battle millions 
of those who are dear to us and whom we love. But for 
this very reason we cling only the more closely to those 
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who belong to our people, who are of our blood and 
who speak our language.” 

The struggle to win the German for this Movement 
will continue. “It matters not where to-day these Ger¬ 
mans live, they will ever more and more make their own 
this doctrine of the conquest of classes and castes and 
will thereby strengthen themselves in the consciousness 
of this bond which nothing can sever.” As in the past 
of the Party, so now: there must be "no hesitation and 
no wavering. Above all I would that those Germans 
who live beyond the frontiers of the Reich of to-day, 
who may even be exposed to severe oppression, should 
also strive to form a part of this inner community of soul 
and spirit. Then they will more easily withstand all 
attacks and persecutions; thus armed they can be strong. 
The impressions and influences of the moment thus 
lose their weight. The faith in the indestructible life- 
force of the German nation springs from the knowledge 
of the value of our people. But this value in all its great¬ 
ness only he can understand who has found the way 
which leads out of the limitations of his class, his pro¬ 
fession, his descent, his external position in life to those 
external fundamental values of our people which we, 
to our good fortune, discover not in the members of a 
single class but in millions of comrades of all walks of 
life, of all professions. Only he who has first found the 
way to this source of our greatness can then see also 
clear before him the way to the final freedom of 
Germany.”* 

As a result of the election in Danzig on 28 May ig33 
the National Socialists obtained thirty-eight seats in the 
Volkstag compared with the thirteen which they held before 
the dissolution, hi a Volkstag of seventy-two members 
* V.B., 30 May 1933. 
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the National Socialists thus had an absolute inajority of 
four votes^ but although this result gave them control of 
the Government^ it did not give them the two-thirds 
majority which was required for the amendment of the con¬ 
stitution of the Free City,^ 

After this, Hitler's first direct appeal to Germans beyond 
the frontiers of the Reich it may be of service to insert a 
note on the activities and propaganda of the German Reich 
in foreign territories. 

Note on Auslandsdeutschtum 
The Germans in Foreign Countries 

There are two principal organizations concerned with Germans 
living beyond the frontiers of the Reich—one was founded under 
the Second Reich, the other was the creation of the National 
Socialist Party. 

(i) The Verein fiir das Deutschttun im Ausland was founded in 
i88i; its concern was the cultural relations of Germans living 
abroad with the Reich, especially with literature and the schools. 
Under Gcssler in the last years of the Weimar Republic it became a 
strongly nationalist organization {grofideutsch). After the “Macht- 
ubernahme** it was “co-ordinated” (gleichgeschaltet) with the 
National Socialist regime and Gessler was superseded by the 
“Reichsfiihrer” Hans Steinacher (who had been an Austrian citi¬ 
zen), previously an intimate of Severing, who had sought before 
1933 to oust Gessler from his position.* The “Verein” changes 
its name; it becomes the Volksbundfur das Deutschtum im Ausland 
(VDA.). The Tagung for 1933 was to have been held in Klagen- 
furt, but owing to the opposition of Austria it was transferred to 
Passau on the German side of the frontier: it became Die Klagen- 
furter Tagung in Passau? Here the new aims of the VDA. are 
formulated by Steinacher and are expressly approved in a telegram 
from Hess. At this gathering it was declared that Germany had 

* See Survey of International Affairs 19J5, vol. i, pp, 214-15. 

* For the resolutions effecting this change see F.Z., 2 May 1933. 

3 F.Z., 4 June 1933. 
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once more become '*the Mother of the entire German world”— 
die Mutter des GesamtdeuischtunisJ Schemm, Kult us minister in 
Bavaria, declared that “if the heart of the world, Germany, should 
cease to beat, then every MCultur’ and every hope of revival would 
fail. If it should ever be possible to destroy the love for German 
'Kultur*, for the German race, and for Christianity, whose roots 
were entwined with the life of Germans,^ then, too, the love of 
Germans abroad for their Fatherland would come to an end,” 
In the same speech he said that “the Government with unsurpass¬ 
able brutality^ would crush any attempt to destroy the unity of 
the German people". 

While at this Tagmtg violent attacks were made on Czecho¬ 
slovakia, it was said that the tragedy of Austria lay in the fact that 
at this lime, in contradiction with the course of history, it should 
be sought to erect a dominance of the State (Etatismus) which was 
contrary to nature and that, in reliance on that Western concep¬ 
tion of the State which was now collapsing, an attempt should be 
made to form an Austrian nation in a manner which was little 
short of blasphemy,^ All imperialistic aims were categorically 
denied: the purpose of the Volksbund was the volksdeutsche 
Fonrmrig des Gesamtvoikes,^ 

It is to be noted that despite “co-ordination” it was stated that 
“the VDA, must, as in the past, so in the future keep itself free 
from every Party-political tic". 

Tagufigen of the VDA. were held at Trier in 1934 and at 
Kbnigsberg in 1935, but in 1936 the Tagmig announced to be 
held at Bremen at Whitsuntide never met: there were rumours of 
disagreement between Steinacher and Bohle, the leader of the 
Party^s organization for Germans abroad (see below); the business 

' F.Z,, 4 June 1933. 

^ German: der Liebe ,, * arfi dem mil dem Detitschtum vmourzelUn 
CliristetUum, 

^ German: rnit nicht zu Uberbieten^Ier BrutaUtdt. For the speech 
see 4-5-^ June 1933. 

F,Z*t 4 June 1933; for the final words in this citation, which 
do not appear in the German report, I rely on the New York Times 
of 5 June 1933 and Le Tenips of 6 June 1933. 

* On the assertion made at this Taguug that “one-third of the 
German people still lives beyond the frontiers of the Reich” see 
an article on “Racisms et Pangermanisme" in Le Temps of 6 June 
1933 and the reply in F.Z., 7 June r933» 
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offices of the VDA* were searched. Early in September the report 
of Steinacher*s arrest was denied. It was thought that the VDA, 
would be absorbed into the Party's organization," 

In the end Steinacher's attempt to give to the VDA, a less 
obviously National Socialist attitude failed, and in October 1937 
he was forced to retire.^ 

From the first the VDA, had been specially interested in Ger¬ 
man propaganda in the schools, and thus it founded the annual 
^‘Festival of the German School”. Under National Socialism this 
was renamed the Tag des Volkstums^ and in 1934 Steinacher said 
that he hoped that this would become a "true, great, popular 
Celebration” {dm tmhre grofie Volksfeier) to show that there is a 
"deep organic connexion between ‘Volkstum' and school, and that 
it would be observed by all Germans both within and without 
the frontiers of tlie Reich 

The VDA, includes in its membership both the German citi¬ 
zens of the Reich and those of German descent who are citizens 
of other countries {Volksdeutsche), The protestations that the 
Volksbund has no imperialist aims must not be interpreted in too 
narrow a sense: in February 1934 Steinacher issued an appeal to 
the Germans of Austria, of Alsace, and the Saar in which he said: 
"Les Allemands d'Autriche et du monde entier, separes de nous, 
sont cepeiidant unis dans unc grande communaut^, communaute 
du combat pour leur germanisme et communaute de la souffrance 

d’etre separes de leur pays et de ne pas etre prot(!gcs par Pfitat,_ 

Notre devoir est de leur certifier qu’ils constituent une partie 
inseparable dc la grande merc-patrie qui, par Pesprit, combat 
toujours a leurs cdtes, 11 s vaincront et creeront une Allemagne 
plus grande si nous faisons tout notre devoir d’Allemands,”'* 

(ii) The organization created by the National Socialist Party is 
the AO., the Auslands-Organisation, It was founded at Hamburg 
in 1931 as the Amhttdsabieilung der Rekhskitung der NSDAP.i 
after the Machtubernahme some doubts were felt whether such 
a Foreign Section should continue to exist for a time it became 

* See M,G,, 23 Sept, 1936 j Prager Presses 24 Sept, 1936, 

" Cf, Prager Presse, 22 Oct. 1937, ^ 16 Sept. 1934. 

^ Of this I have no German text; I cite from Le Temps, 25 Feb, 
^ 934 - 

^ Emil Ehrich, Die Aialaitds-Orgamsation der NSDAP, ( = 
Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, ed, P, Meier- 
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the Abieiluttg fiir Deutsche im Auslatid bei der Obersten Leitiuig 
der PO. (= Politische Orgatiisation). On 8 May 1933 Bohle (sec 
below) was appointed head of the section. On 3 October 1933 
the section was immediately subordinated to Hess, the Fuhrer’s 
deputy, and its original name was restored. Bohle became a 
member of Hess’s staff with the rank of Gauleiter. Under an 
order issued by Hess on 17 February 1934 the Foreign Section 
became the “Auslands-Organisation der NSDAP.’* (AO.).* The 
members of the Party abroad form, together with German sailors 
and pilots (see the supplementary order issued by Hess on 
16 March 1934), a Gam, and Party members living abroad cannot 
be members of any Gau situated within the Reich. By this order 
the Auslands-Organisation was constituted the sole authority for 
all Party formations abroad (save for those in Austria, Danzig, 
and Memel). Bohle was appointed Gauleiter. The AO. was 
transferred from Hamburg to Berlin in March 1935. 

Ernst Wilhelm Bohle at the time of this appointment was 
thirty years of age. Born at Bradford in England (28 July 1903) 
he left early (1906) for South Africa, where his father was 
appointed to a post in the Engineering Faculty of Cape Town 
University. During the War he was at school in South Africa; 
in 1920 he went to Germany, where he was educated in the 
Economic Faculties of Berlin and Cologne; he later engaged in 
commerce in Hamburg and in 1931 entered the newly formed 
Foreign Department of the Party.- In 1936 Bohle said that “the 
goal of the AO. would be reached only when every single German 
in foreign countries would be in his heart so convinced of the 
National Socialist Weltanschauung that he could never forget his 
*Deutschtum**\^ The AO. was a Party organization from its 
foundation and was originally concerned only with members of 
the National Socialist Party living in foreign countries who were 

Bcnncckenstcin, II. Der orgamsatorische Aufbati des Dritteti 
RetcheSf Heft 13), Berlin, Junker u. Diinnhaupt, 1937, p. 9* 

* Op. cit., ibid, and see P.Z., 21 Feb. 1934. 

* M.G., 3 Feb. 1937. 

^ P.Z., 4 Sept. 1936. Cf. the statement of aim in F.B., 8 Sept. 
1934: “Unsere planmaQige Arbeit wird das Feuer der Kamerad- 
schaft und der Gcfolgschaftstreuc in den fern der Heimat Icbenden 
jungen Deutschen entfachen, damit sic dcreinst in Zeiten der Not 
wissen, wo ihr Platz im Kampf um Deutschland ist.“ 
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citizens of the German Reich. The situation was altered by an 
order signed by Hitler and von Neurath issued on 30 January 
1937 whereby *‘in order to unify the care {Betreuung) of German 
citizens living abroad there is created the post of Head of the AO. 
in the Foreign Office to whom at the same time the conduct and 
administration of all matters affecting German citizens living 
abroad falling within the competence of the Foreign Office are 
entrusted**. To this office of Head (C//^)of the AO. in the Foreign 
Office Bohle was appointed, and he was placed personally and 
directly under the Minister for Foreign Affairs. His competence 
as head of the AO. of the NSDAP. was not affected by the order 
and in this capacity he remained responsible to Hess as Deputy 
for the Fiihrcr. Bohle became a member of the Cabinet of the 
Reich so far as matters touching his sphere of competence were 
concerned.’ In e.xplanation of this order a circular of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs issued in December 1937 stated that “decisions 
of the Head of the AO. in the Foreign Office made by him as 
respresenting the Reichsminister are in every case ministerial 
decisions**; this statement apparently makes the Head of the AO, 
independent of the Minister within his own sphere of com¬ 
petence.^ Thus Bohle*s hand was strengthened, and friction 
which had developed as a result of complaints from the Party that 
the Foreign Office had taken up with insufficient vigour grievances 
of Germans living abroad would be obviated.^ But the order 
meant more than that: under it the Party invaded the Foreign 
Office, the least “Nazified** of all the ministries:^ it was a further 
step in the control of the State by the Party.* 

* Text of the order in F.B., F.Z., or Berliner Tageblatt for 3 
Feb. 1937 or in W. Hoche, Die Gesetzgebung Adolf Hitlers, Berlin, 
Vahlen, 1937, Heft 22, pp. 60-1. 

* For German text: Berliner Tageblatt, 23 Dec. 1937. 

* See The Times, 3 Feb. i937« 

^ Cf. M.G., 3 Feb. 1937; cf. V,B,, i Dec. 1937, which reports 
that the higher and middle officials' of the Foreign Office had been 
formed into an Ortsgruppe of the Ausland-Gati of the NSDAP.; 
it was hoped that thus “der nationalsozialistische Geist im Aus- 
wUrtigen Amt sich rucksichtslos durchsetzen werde’*, 

* The effect of the order was, however, expressed somewhat 
differently by von Neurath: the order was “nicht nur ein sichtbares 
Zeichen fiir die Einheit von Partei und Staat, sondem auch eine 
Gewahr dafUr, daO die von den verantwortlichen innerdcutschen 
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And again as a result of this order the competence of the AO, 
was extended: it embraced not merely members of the Party but 
all German citizens of the Reich living abroad. Thus it was stated 
in the AUgenwine Zeitmg: 'Tlcrr Bohle's sphere of activity will 
now include not only Party members but every person of German 
nationality living abroad. Henceforth no German diplomat or 
consul can be employed who has not given proof of his National 
Socialist attitude in the closest co-operation with the Foreign 
Organisation,*"* On the other hand, it has frequently been stated 
that the AO, is concerned only with Auslandsrn€hsdmas€he--\\\th 
ciiizetts of the. living abroad and notwitli those of German 
descent who have become citizens of a foreign country, the 
^^ Voiksdm(Ucht"\^ In an anicle on *Tolitisches Auslandsdcutsch- 
tum*’ in the Frankfurter Zekung for 30 August 193S it is stated 
that '*the National Socialist organization and acti%^ation {Ahtwie- 
rung) of Germans on the part of the Reich find a limit at the point 
where Germans through their own free decision, through fate or 
even through compulsion* have become citizens of another State”, 
With this may be compared a sentence from an article in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung for 3 January 1936: “The profession of 
loyalty to German Volkstum—one must never grow tired of 
repeating—is no profession of belief in Irredentism,*"^ “Never**, 
said Bohic in 1934, “will the AO, try to inculcate into other 
peoples the National Socialist idea, but we National Socialists— 
we demand from the world that it should recognise our sacred 
right to model our life and our State as we think welb**"* “National 

Stcllen fQr die Pflege dcs Auslandsdcutschtums aufgestcllten 
Grundsatze und Richtlinicn sich in den von mir soeben angcgc- 
benen Grenzen haltcn und von den auslandsdeutschen Organisa- 
tionen sclbst genau respektiert warden, Ich hoffe dcshalb auf das 
bestimmteste, da6 die Schwierigkeitcn, die in dicser Beziehung hier 
und da im Ausland entstanden sind, nun bald fQr immer vcrschwin- 
den,” 30 Aug, 1937, * M,G,, s Feb. 1937, 

^ Cf. the statement of Konrad Henlein, Dk ZeUt 15 Aug, 1937; 
of Bohle, Reidtspost, i Sept. 1937, and see F.Z,, 14 Oct, 1937, 

^ German: kein Bekenntnis zum Gedanken dcr Irredenta. 

Le Temps^ 10 Sept, 1934, With this compare a later speech made 
by Bohle in 1937; “Mit reinem Gewjssen kfinnen wir die Erklaning 
abgeben: Wir woilen den Nationalsozialismus nicht anderen 
Vdlkern als Gift cintriiufeln, Wir wollcn ihn cbensowenig anderen 
VdlJcern aufovingen, Wir woilen ihn nicht einmal an andere 
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Socialism”, said Rust to Exchange Students {Austaitschstudenten) 
leaving for foreign countries, “is no international political idea”: 
it should never be pressed upon foreigners.* 

But for the AO. Deutschtum —loyalty to the life of the mother- 
country—is unequivocally identified with belief in Njitional Social¬ 
ism. “Conscious German groups abroad must feel with the 
National Socialist ideology and eventually accept it whole¬ 
heartedly. National Socialism radiates a magnetic fluid to the 
world. Without racial decrees and even contrary to the desires 
of foreign States, race is drawn to race, culture to culture, people 
to people. The parable of the Prodigal Son has become the faith 
of the German race in the twentieth century.”^ Or as Bohle said 
in 1937, the AO. is concerned with those German citizens who 
arc true to the Reich. “There are still a few Germans abroad 
who have no desire to be National Socialists and yet still wrongly 
call themselves Germans. For these we have only one word: 
Traitors. We Germans who live abroad reject the conception of 
the universal German”;^ or as he said at the sixth congress of the 
AO. in Stuttgart in 1938: “To-day no one can claim to be counted 
a German who is not as a National Socialist an unquestioning 
follower of Adolf Hitler. ”*♦ “Those who are not National Social- 

Vfilker verschenken. Im Gcgenteil, wir sind eifersuchtig darauf 
bcdacht, den Nationalsozialismus fur uns zu behalten.” K.B., 
30 Aug. 1937. 

* 3 Sept. 1936. Cf. E. Ehrich, op. cit. (see p. 1065, n. 5), 
p. 14, **Dic LegalitSt der AO. liegt in dem innersten Gesetz der 
nationalsozialistischcn Weltanschauung, die nur fiir das deutsche 
Volk da sein will. Sie anzuerkennen und die KrUfte des Auslands- 
deutschtums wirksam werden zu lassen, bedeutet fiir den fremden 
Staat, eine geschlossene Gemeinschaft disziplinierter und loyaler 
Gaste in scinen Grenzen zu wissen**; Frick in Stuttgart at the 
Tagimg of 1937: “Die deutschen Volksgruppen Europas sind — 
das zeigt ihre Geschichte und ihre Leistung — von jeher Faktoren 
derOrdnung, des Aufbaues, der Treue gewesen.” K.B., 15 Aug. 
1937; for the “Ten Rules for Germans Abroad** see M.G., 31 
May 1938. 

* Cited from an article by Richard Csaki published in Gocring*s 
official organ The Four Years Plan. I quote from the Neto York 
Times of 26 Oct. 1937. 

^ Rcichspost, I Sept. 1937. German: wir . . . lehnen den Begriff 
des universalen Deutschen ah. 

■* Quoted in an article in F.Z., 30 Aug. 1938. 
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ists are no longer Germans for us and we readily surrender any 
claim to them.”* “Germanism and National Socialism are 
identical.”- 

Bohlc had succeeded in forcing an entry into the Foreign 
Office; he desired to go farther and to introducemembersof the AO. 
as “cultural attaches” into German legations abroad so that they 
might enjoy a diplomatic status. “This development”, he is re¬ 
ported to have said, “is particularly important because it demon¬ 
strates that no other State has the means to forbid National 
Socialist groups. Through the absorption of the National Social¬ 
ist Party's foreign section into the Foreign Office the unity of 
Party and State is made clear to the world abroad and is estab¬ 
lished beyond contradiction, German Party organizations in 
other countries therefore have a character resembling that of 
diplomatic legations,”^ The proposal was not well received 
abroad,"* The German claim was made in an article published 
in the BerUner Tag^hiait ; later it was asserted that the writer of 
the article had misunderstood a remark by Bohle wiio had in fact 
made it clear that the AO. is the only competent organization for 
taking care of Reich Germans abroad and accordingly it is desir¬ 
able that the local leaders of the Party who with the official Ger¬ 
man representatives occupy the leading positions in the German 
colony should be taken to an increasing extent to social and official 
functions outside the German colony,^ The suggestion \vas 
dropped and Goebbels at the Tagung of the AO. pronounced its 
funeral oration. “The members of the Party living abroad are the 
leaven amongst the Germans of the Reich in the world. But this 
has nothing to do with espionage, much less with an export of 
National Socialism, Since National Socialism makes a people 
strong there can be no inducement to spread it abroad in foreign 
countries and thus to make other peoples still stronger when com¬ 
pared with Germany than they would otherwise be. There is just 

* Cf. Le Temps, 30 Aug. 1938. 

* NexQ York Times, 33 Aug. 3937, 

3 Ibid. 

4 Cf. The Times, 1 Sept. 1937; F,Z,, 2, 3 Sept, 1937; article in 
the Daily Telegraph on *^An unwelcome Nazi scheme”, 4 Sept. 
J937; the issue is confiscated in Germany; see Daily Telegraph, 
7 Sept. 1937. 

* See The Times, 27 Aug. 1937. 
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as little inducement to send ^cultural attaches' abroad* You are 
our ‘cultural aUach<^*, my comrades from abroad.”* 

Unfortunately for the champions of the AO., in 1936 its offices 
in Barcelona had been searched and the documents and letter- 
files of its representatives in Spain had been confiscated and pub¬ 
lished.^ Thus the political and economic machinations of the AO. 
had been disclosed, and suspicions reinforced. At the secret 
sessions of delegates to the Tagiaig of the AO. held at Erlangen 
in September 1926, it was reported, Bohle had explained **que 
la section ‘fitrangcr* etait ‘la main du Mouvement a retranger\ 
L*ofFice de la section "Stranger* concentre les rapports sur le 
developpcment politique et economique de tous les pays. S*il 
faut declarer officiellement que cette organisation ne s'occupe que 
de questions de politique intcrieure de PAllemagne, les nationaux- 
socialistes, eux, savent tres bien que leur mission est de vouer 
toutes leurs forces a FcEU%Te de politique mondiale du Fuhrer. Le 
mieux est, conseiila M. Bohie, de fa ire passer le travail de natio- 
naux-socialistes a Fetranger, travail qui a unemission mondiale, 
comme un travail civiltsatoire. Les services comp^tents de la 
section ‘Stranger’ ont public des directives determinant de quelle 
manicre les nationaux-socialistes a Fetrangcr doivent chercher a 
infiiiencer, en soignant les ‘rapports civihsatoires’, les organisa¬ 
tions de tendance politique sympathique du fascisme en faveur de 
la politique et range re de FAlIemagne, Bohle s'exprima litterale- 
ment ainsi: ‘La notion de ^‘propagande culturelle” devient ainsi 
un auxiliairc de la politique etrangere du Trolsi^me Reich.* ” 

This report continues: ‘Xe chef du groupe espagnol, Heller- 
mann,^ fut accable de reproches parce qu*il n*avait pas reussi a 
sauver la correspond a ncc compromettante (of Barcelona)/* An 
order was given by BoJile ”que desormais tous les services imp or- 
lants de Forganisation a Fctranger devront s*installer dans les 

* 7 Sept. 1937* ... 

^ See The Nazi Conspiracy in Spain, By the Editor of The Brown 
Book of the Hitler Terror, Translated from the Gemmn Manuscript 
by Emile Burns, London, Gollancz, 1937 (with photographic re¬ 
productions of documents). Speech of Bohle at Stuttgart, F.B,, 
30 Aug. 1937. The suspicions of the AO. published abroad “selbst 
far den DQmmstcn den Stempcl der LOge tragen und sich daher 
selbst widerlegen”. Against the attitude of The Times see F.B., 
I Sept. 1937, and the Berliner Tagehlatt of the same date. 

3 For Hellermann see The Nazi Conspiracy in Spain^ pp. 77 sqq. 
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missions allemandcs ainsi que dans Ics consulats poor jouir do 
privilege d’exterritorialite’**^ Thus the Tagung of the organisa¬ 
tion held at Stuttgart in 1937 acquired a special significance and 
speeches were delivered not only by Bohle but by von Neurath, 
Goering, Hess, Frick, Frank, Ley, and Goebbels in which the 
complete legality and innocence of the AO. were proclaimed.^ 
Frank in his speech declared that the profession of loyalty to the 
Fiihrer and to the National Socialist programme had to-day 
become the content of the consciousness of Germans and there¬ 
fore could not be regarded as a crime by the legal system of any 
country. It was a matter of course that National Socialism 
pursued no imperialistic aims md had no thought of splitting 
off parts from other States, The AO, was within its rights; 
nowhere did it give any ground for attack; never and in no way 
had it acted unconstitutionally,^ Goebbels said: *^The world must 
at length come to understand that tliere is no group and no 
organization in Germany with the aid of which it can pursue a 
policy hostile to Germany, Within the Reich our Movement 
watches over the security of the State, on the frontier our army 
watches over the security of the Reich, We Germans help our¬ 
selves in our own way. We envy no people its internal structure, 
we do not interfere in its domestic affairs* We wish, however, that 
for their part other peoples would leave us in peace.”'* 

‘‘Foreign nations and foreign statesmen”, wrote Richard Csaki 
(in Goering’s official organ The Four Years Plan)^ “must recog¬ 
nise that in the future fruitful relationships between Germany and 
other world-peoples can take place only on the basis of the organ¬ 
ized activity of foreign Germans as natural agents of German 
culture and commerce,”^ 

“ Joitmal des Nations^ i Oct. 1936. 

^ Sec also the speech delivered by Bohle in Budapest, during 
an official visit to Hungary, on 33 Jan. 1938; for the text: Pester 
Llaydf 25 Jan, 1938 (and article), Cf. F,Z,, 25 Jan. 1938 and article 
“Eine sehr wichtige Rede” in F,Z,, 26 Jan, 1938, A large part of 
the speech is translated in the New York Times^ 24 Jan, 1938. 

^ FIZ., 2 Sept, 1937. 

* Sept; 1937. Cf, further the report of the speech in the 

Daily Telegraph, 61 Sept, 1937^ 

s I have not the German text of this quotation, I cite from the 
New York Times of 26 Oct. 1937. Cf. in an article on the AO, in 
the Naiiartal^Zeitung of Essen to which I have not access—I quote 
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But it may yet be doubted whether these massed protestations 
had any great effect upon the world beyond the frontiers of the 
Reich. Even within the speeches themselves a curious incon¬ 
sistency might at times be traced. Thus Hess in a speech at the 
Tatung of the AO. in August 1938 said: *Mn the AO. the NSDAP. 
has brought you together to foster your *Deutschtum\ to be good 
National-Socialists. Your Dentschtum^ your National Socialism, 
is peculiarly your own affair. You do not work for any ‘penetra¬ 
tion pacifique*; you do not seek peacefully to penetrate with your 
National Socialism the peoples amongst whom you live, , , , And 
that remains true even though here and there you are suspected 
of shady purposes and aims, even though men think that they 
can rob you of your National Socialism by arbitrarily forbidding 
the external forms of your association. The heart in you, the 
spirit in your midst, cannot constitute any danger to the State 
wliich receives you whetlier you are united in local groups (Orts- 
gn/ppen) or not. , . , We and our Germans abroad do not meddle 
in the affairs of other countries: we would wish them to find their 
blessedness after their own fashion.” And then in the same 
speech Hess went on to say that *‘we of our own free motion have 
brought back from Austria the millions of Germans in that 
country”.—“We do not meddle in the affairs of other countries”!' 

Hitler in August 1936 announced through the Statthaker of 
Wiirttemberg that Stuttgart should in future be known as “The 
City of Germans abroad”.^ In Stuttgart is situated the Atislands^ 

from the yournai des Nations of i Sept. 1937: “A la longue, la 
politique allemonde ofhciolle ne peut ignorer aucunc discrimination 
k regard de cette institution du parti national-socialiste et il faudra, 
unc fois pour routes, accepter rOrganisation des Allemands k 
rdtranger avec ses groupes nationaux ct locaux et ses bases (Stutz~ 
ptiftkte), L*atmosphfere g^ndrale ne sera qu*^pur 4 e lorsque les autres 
s*habitucront k consid^rer I'activit^ de ces organismes peut-€tre 
comme un peu contraire a leurs opinions, mais comme legale et 
irnSprochable," 

' or F.B., for zg Aug, 1938. And note the theatrical glorifi¬ 
cation at This Tagitng of the murderers of Doll fuss, and of the eleven 
members of the Party concerned in the abortive rising against the 
Austrian Government in 1934* See The Times^ 30 Aug, 1938. 

* Le Temps, zg Aug. 1936. Cf. ibid,, ri Feb. 1937. Stuttgart 
for the year 1937 contributed 200,000 marks for the cultivation of 
Germanism abroad. Le Temps, 6 Apn 1937. 
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institute The Institute has shared in the suspicions which have 
attached to the AO. In June 1938 its President, Dr. Str6lin> 
protested against the mistrust felt by foreigners: the Institute 
was not a centre for political espionage but a scientific institution 
with a purpose which served all Germans living abroad whether 
they were citizens of the Reich or Volksdeutsche, Its principal 
task was its care for the twenty millions of Volksdeutsche: it did 
not seek to act as their political guardian but to look after them 
in the sphere of culture.* The Institute has set itself the task of 
registering some 30,000,000 Germans*—this Migration Register 
is regarded as serving the National Socialist Weltanschamaig, 
Sippenkiuide —the tracing of family relationship—is thus no 
private hobby, since association through the tic of blood and 
race {die rassenmdfiige Bluiverhundetdieii) is one of the essential 
conditions for the creation of a community of the people.** With 
the Institute is associated the Volksbund der deutschen sippenkimd- 
lichen Vereine which was founded in 1933 and holds an annual 
conference.* For a list of centres for Sippenforschung —research 
in family relationships—cf. Berliner Tageblatt, 9 November 1938. 

In many different ways the Third Reich seeks to encourage 
interest in Germans living abroad. A new University lectureship 
has been founded in Tubingen for weltpolitische Auslandskunde 
und Deutschtum in Vbersee,^ In Munich an Institute for South- 
East Europe has been founded and publishes Siidostdeutsche 
Forschungen since 1936.'^ An order issued by the Ministry of 
Labour addressed to local communes directed that street names 
should be chosen which might constantly remind Germans of 
their “unredeemed** German brothers.® Every higher leader of 
the Hitler Youth must have spent six months abroad.® In Stutt¬ 
gart the first Deutsche Burse —hall for students—at a German 
technical college has been founded, and here, too, is the Auslands- 


lii.i *,^erhner 

i .i .'itrt's: < 


^ ’ For the activities of the Institute see Reichspost, 24 June 1938. 
‘ June 1938. 

Tageblatt, 17 July 1936. Cf. New York Times^ 22 June 


* ‘ ‘ \^^xliner Tageblatt, 25 Aug. 1936. Cf. F.Z., 30 Aug. 1936. 


Berliner Tageblatt, 23 Feb. 1938. 


^ F.Z., 23 Nov. 1938. 


® Journal des Nations, 27-8 Feb. 1938. 

® Berliner Tageblatt, 3 Sept. 1937. Speech of von Schirach, 
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deiitsches Madchenheim—ior daughters of Germans living abroad, 
the Audandsdeutsekes FraueHheini (under the NationahotsiaUstiscJiB 
Fraitcnschofl)^ and the Meitu fiir d€utsch€ RiichwondsTtit^toT Ger¬ 
mans returning from abroad.* The State in order the more 
closely to control Germans living abroad has made it compulsory 
for any German staying more than three months in a foreign 
country to report himself to the German authorities there.^ 


For the work of the AO. cf. E, W. Bohle, “Germans abroad'* 
in Germany Spmhs, London, Thornton Butterworth, 1938, 
pp. 326-43. There is a valuable general work on the subject of 
Germans beyond the frontiers of the Reich; Paul Levy, Le Ger^ 
vianisme d Vetranger, Co mite alsacien d'fitudes et d'lnforniation, 
1933; and an instructive paper by 0 , D, Tolisclius, New York 
Times^ 31 Nov. 1937* See further: Wilhelm Classen, Aupen- 
geitungdes 7 ?e/cAes(Arbeiten zuraus\vartigen Kulturpolitik, Hcidel- 
berger Akten der von Portheim-Stiftung No. 24). Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1938; H, Scurla, Die Grimdgedanken des National- 
sozialismus und das Ausland (—Schriften dcr Hochschulc fiir 
Politik, Series I, Idee und Gestalt des National sozialismus, Heft 
37), Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 193S; Friedrich Burgdoerfer, 
Voihsdmasche Zukutift: cine hiologisch-statistiscke Betrachtufig der 
gcsamtdentscbcn Bevdlkerungsfrage (—Schriften der Hochschule fiir 
Politik Series I, Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 
34), Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1938 (especially for Austria: 
with list of Burgdoerfer's works); ed. Erwin Barth von Wehrenalp, - 
Deutsche in OberseCj Leipzig, Liihe, 193S; B. von Tiesenhausen, 
Deutsche in Australien, F. Krome, Deutsche in Sudamerika, H. von 
Lieben, Deutsche in Afrika, F, Kuck, Deutsche in Fem-Ost, K. 
Utermann, Deutsche in Nordamcrika (each about 45 pp.); H* 
Emmerich and J. Rothschild, Die Rechtshgc deiiischer Staais- 
angchdriger im Ausland, Haarlem, Tjeenk Willink S: Zoon, 1937 
(pp. 356). For the organization and branches of the work of 
the AO. it may suffice to refer to the pamphlet of E. Ehrich, Die 

* V,B,f tt Aug. 1937* 

^ Text: Rekhspostf ig Mar, 1938. For the Kathoiische Auslands* 
deutsche Mission which gave its pledge to Hitler “to devote itself 
fully and without reserve to the service of Germany" sec F.Z., 
30 Aug. 1936, 
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AtislandsoTganisation der NSDAP. (see p. 1065, n. 5). For the 
more questionable activities of the AO, cf The Nazi Internaiional 
(= Friends of Europe Puhlkations No. 69), reprinted from the 
Quarterly Revieio, vol, ccLxxi, No* 53S (Oct, 1938); The 
BTcetmi Netuiork (by the author of The Broton Booh of the Hitler 
Terror). The Activities of the Nazis in Foreign Countries. Intro¬ 
duction by William Francis Hare, Earl of Listowel. Translated 
from the German; Documented and Illustrated, New York, 
Knight Publications Inc,, 1936. Le Petit Parhien of 16, 17, and 
22 Nov, 1933 partially published a secret document dating from 
September 1933 stated to be issued for the instruction of German 
agents abroad: this document wassubsequentiy published inexienso 
together with another dating from October 1933 (German text 
and French translation) in a pamphlet under the title Le Vrai 
Visage des Maitres du IIP Retch. Les Instructions secretes de la 
propagande allemande. Texte complet des documents confidentiels 
[? 1933]. See the Preface by Albert Jullien, pp, 3-5, The German 
text of these documents together with an English translation was 
published by Robert DeU in his book Germany Unmashed^ 
London, Hopkinson, 1934, pp. 153-271.—For activities abroad 
on behalf of Germany see J, Joesten, *‘The Nazis in Scandinavia", 
Foreign Affairs ^ xv (i936-7), pp. 720-8 (July 1937); P* Taylor, 
“Problems of German-American Relations", Foreign Policy Re- 
portSj xiv (1938-9), pp, 98-108 (July 15 1938) the latter part of the 
article; for German economic and political pressure in South- 
Eastern Europe see in particular Gerhard Schacher, Germany 
pushes South-Easty London, Hurst & Blackett [i937]j pp. 173-222; 

, N, P* Macdonald, Hitler over Latin America. London, Jarrold, 
1940, and for action in U.S,A. during the early period of National 
Socialist government cf, K, G, W, Ludecke, / hnetv Hitler. 
London, Jarrold, 1938, Mention may also be made of Hans W* 
Thost, Als Nationalsozialist m England. Munich, Ehcr, 1939. 

The martyr of Auslandsdeutschtum is Gustloff, murdered by 
David Frankfurter at Davos; see Emil Ludwig, The Davos 
Murder^ English translation by Eden and Cedar Paul. London, 
Methuen, X937. This book contains a study of political assassi¬ 
nation, on which cf, MK.^ p, 609 and see p* 166, supra. The 
bibliography of Auslandsdeutschtum is enormous: for earlier 
literature see the lists of works given at the end of the sections 
in Georg Schreiber, Das AuslandsdeuischUm als Kulturfrage 
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(=! Deutschtum und Ausland, ed. Geoi^g Schrciber, Heft 17/18), 
Munster, Aschendorff, 1929: for more recent work see the list in 
Hugo Grothe’s Erlmtcrungsheft ziir Wandkarte des Grenz- md 
AiisianddcHtschtmns^ Halle, Berlin, Buchhandlung des Watsen- 
hauscs, 1955, pp, 17-18, and in Hans Steinacher, Volk^tum 
jenseiH dev Grmze (in the series Wir in unserer Zeit: Kleine 
Schriften Zt4r Gegenwan)^ Stuttgart, Franckh’sche Verlagshand- 
lung, 1934, pp. 27-9, See further: R. Mai, Auslatiddeutscke 
Qne!le?tknnde in Verbindung mit dem Volksbund fur 

das Deutschtum im Ausland herausgegeben von E, C. Scherer, 
Leiter dcs Rciclisverbandes ftir die katholischen Auslanddeut- 
schen, Berlin, Weidmann, 1936 (an encyclopaedic work of 
pp. 504); Denfschimn in Vbevsee. Em Schrifttumsverzeichtis. 
Herausgegeben von der Biicherei des Deutschturns in Ausland im 
Dcutschcn Ausland-Institut Stuttgart, Berlin, Volk und Reich 
Verlag, 1939; and cf. ed. Hugo Grothe, Kimm Handzoorterbuck 
des Greitz- wid AtisIand-Dent^chlnmSj mit 22 Kartenskizzen. 
Munich, Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1932; Handwdrierbnch des Grenz^ 
wid Ausland-Denfschiutns unter Mitwirkung von 800 Mitarbeitcrn 
in Verbindung mit 40 Tcilrcdaktoren herausgegeben von Carl 
Petersen, Paul Hermann Ruth, Hans Schwalm. Breslau, Hirt, 
1933; vol 3 in progress in 1939. Reference may also be made to 
R, von Schumacher, Volk vor den Grenzen, Schicksnl und Smn des 
Aufiendcuischtums in der gesamidetttschen Verjlechiung, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Leipzig, Union Deutsche Verlagsgescllschaft (no date), 
and, as an instructive example of ^‘Auslandsdcutschtum*' propa¬ 
ganda, J. E, Seidel, Wie kh das neue Deutschland sehe. Von einem 
Sudetendeutschen, Berlin, Dresden, Linipert, 1936, 

Tiie speeches delivered by Natiouai Socialiafs so far as they 
have been reported in the Press are singularly repetitious and 
uninteresting. In my judgement by "far-the most interesting 
speech is that delivered by Goering at the Tagtmg of the AO* in 
1937 reported in KB., 4 September 1937. Other speeches have 
been referred to in the course of this note. 


It may be of interest to refer to a few articles published in the 
journal Nation und Staatj Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir das europdische 
Minoritdtenproblem: E. Koch-Weser, '*Volkstum und Reich im 
deutschen Staatsangchdrigkcitsgesetz*', v (193i-a), pp» 526-31 
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(importance of the use of the word **Reichsdeutsch” rather than 
“Deutsch** to avoid charges of hostility towards the Gaststaat)\ 
with the later demands raised by the National Socialists cf. 
E. Ammende, “Richtlinien zur Begriindung der Volksgcmein- 
schaft”, ibid., pp. 464-9; S. Wilfan, “Die Organisierung der 
Volksgemcinschaft”, ibid., pp. 445-64; N. Gurke, “Der National- 
sozialismus, das Grenz- und Auslanddeutschtum und das 
Nationalitatenrccht**, vi (1932-3), pp. 7-30; K. Giannoni, “Die 
Funktion der Heimat in Volk und Staat’*, vii (i933-4)» PP* 
146-51; R. Lorenz, “Nationsidee und Geschichtswissenschaft’*, 
ibid., pp. 307-23 (the new range given to historical study by the 
conception of Ausiandsdeutschtum) \ Arpad Torok, “Volksgemein- 
schaft als Rechtsidee”, ibid., pp. 418-28 (a foreign Stale has no 
right to proscribe the Movement itself, it can only act against 
those who “ihre Rechtsspharc iiberschreiten**); H. Raschhofer, 
“Minderheitenrecht im Umbruch**, ix (1935-6), pp. i 48-’59 
(the right of minorities “volkspolitisch in ihrer Fasson zu Icben”); 
E. Neugeboren, “Die uberstaatliche Volksgemeinschaft**, ibid., 
pp. 87-92 (must not be identified with irredentism: it is indeed 
the one escape from irredentism, if whole populations are not to 
be moved into other States); Max Richter, “Der Kampf der 
deutschen Volksgruppen um ihre Rechte”, ibid., pp. 513-15 
(“Kulturautonomic — das ist das Zielwort“ at p. 514), and cf. 
E. Besednjak, “Die Nationalitiiten im autoritaren Staat'’, ibid., 
pp. 216-22 (on the rights of national “Volksgruppen”); H. 
Kohnert, “Sicherung der Nationalitatenrechtc — Grundlagc des 
Zusammenlebens der Volker”, x (1936-7), pp. 7 ^ 5 “^^ claim 
“in einer anerkannt rechtlichen Korperschaft die kulturelle 
Autonomie zu erhalten”); the demands: pp. 718-20 [with which 
cf. K. O. Rabl, “Zur Frage eines mitteleuropaischen Volksgrup- 
penrechts”, Zeitschrift fiir Poliiiky xxviii (1938), pp. 371-92]. 
For further statements of the demands to be made on behalf of 
a national group in a foreign country see E. Kundt, “Volkstums- 
recht in der volkerrechtlichen Entwicklung”, x (1936^), pp. 
78-95 (summary of demands at p. 94); H. Rutha, “Gemein- 
schaftsrecht und Selbstverwaltung der Volksgruppen” (= Report 
at the 13th European Congress on Nationalities, London, 15 July 
1937), ibid., pp. 710-14 (demands for a national group at p. 714); 
H. Stegmann, “Rechtliche Sicherung zwischenvolkischer Be- 
ziehungen dutch nationale Selbstverwaltung”, ibid., xii (1938), 
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pp. 25-32 (Grundrcchte der Volksgruppen are staked at p. 31). 
And see an interesting statement of the significance of a particular 
type of landscape for the maintenance of national sentiment by 
F. Fabritius—"Volkstum und Boden”, ibid., pp. 124-7. 
the “Bekenntnisprinsip”, the spontaneous confession of national 
allegiance, as the basis of Volkstum see W. von Wrangell, “Volks¬ 
tum und Volkszugehorigkeit”, ibid., pp. 105-12, and with this 
cf. Paul Levy, Le Germanisme a Vitranger (cited above), pp. 
37 sqq., and Karl Mehrmann, “Zwischen Staats- und Volks- 
politik”, Nation und Staat, xii (1938), pp. 149-57 conflict 
between the “volkisch” and territorial conceptions, particularly 
in relation to contemporary English views). On the “auBerstaat- 
liche nationbildende Krafte” see Eugen Lemberg, “Volksbegriff 
und nationbildende Krafte im Westen und im Osten Europas”, 
ibid., ix (1935-6), pp. 92-101. 

In May 1933 Hitler spent two days in Kiel where almost 
the whole German war fleet was assembled. In answer to 
Vice-Admiral Albrecht's speech of greeting Hitler said: In 
the new community which had been formed as a result 
of tlie national uprising “there lies no threat against the 
rest of the world. We desire peace perhaps more than 
all others, since we need it in order to create bread for 
the millions of our unemployed fellow-countrymen. 
But peace will always be given only to him who is worthy 
of peace. And only that people is worthy which main¬ 
tains a consciousness of the necessity for honour and 
freedom. It is in this sense that this German uprising 
proclaims its struggle for German freedom and equality 
of rights in the world. Soldiers of the navy of the Reich, 
you yourselves have great traditions to safeguard. The 
old Germany had but a few decades in which to build 
up its forces (PVehr), but these decades were so used that 
the whole German people could look with pride upon 
its bluejackets. Then came the period of humiliation. 
And now Germany has once more found herself in order 
to open up the way to freedom for German labour. It 
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is with this in mind that I greet our German fleet. 
Though this fleet is small, yet all Germany looks upon 
it with joy, for it is the most visible representation of the 
German conception of honour and of German prestige 
in the world without. Never forget when you are away 
from home that the fleet is a bit of Germany, just as 
Germany for her part does not forget you. The Govern¬ 
ment of the German Reich has come to Kiel to greet 
this German fleet of ours. But this visit is also a pro¬ 
fession of faith: however great our longing for peace, no 
less great is our determination to recover for the German 
people its freedom and equality of rights. Thus resolved, 
we greet our German people with the- pledge that we 
will wage this battle to the end—this legacy left to our 
generation—until there shall arise once more a Germany 
of honour and of freedom/ 

Hitler when welcoming Brithh airmen on the occasion 
of their visit to Berlin {8 June xpyy) said that as a German 
soldier during the war in Flanders he personally had had 
an opportunity of admiring the achievements of the 
English airmen. He was convinced that those English 
guests, who had at that time been at the front, for their 
part had felt a similar respect for the chivalry of their 
German foes. The genuine consciousness of this 
mutual respect formed in his judgement the surest 
foundation for the political relations of the two great 
German nations in the coming years. It was only thus 
in the spirit of this young generation that a new begin¬ 
ning could also be made towards removing the economic 
evils which were now dominant amongst the peoples. 

* Berliner Tageblatt, May 1933, With this cf. the speech 
delivered in Berlin on 25 Feb. 1934, z7 Feb. 1934, and the 

speech on the Biickeberg at the Harvest Thanksgiving Festival 
of 1934 (30 Sept 1934)* VM.t I Oct. 1934, 
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From the German side everything would be done to 
realize this end.‘ 

On 13 July 1933 Wysocki, the Polish representative, 
had an interview with Hitler in Berlin; in his report of the 
interview Wysocki states that :— 

Le Chancelier a commencd par me remercier de la 
confiance temoign^e jusqu’^ un certain point i son parti 
et aussi au Gouvernment. Celui-ci, dit-il, aussi long- 
temps qu’il en sera le chef, ne saurait avoir aucune inten¬ 
tion agressive a Tigard d’aucun litat, et, partant, ^ 
regard de la Pologne. Le Chancelier a reconnu ensuite 
les droits historiques de la Pologne son existence et k 
son essor ulterieur, en exprimant I’espoir que, pour ce 
qui est de nous, nous reconnaissions les memes droits ^ 
I’Allemagne. Le temps n’est plus, precisa le Chancelier, 
lorsque, par la force, on obligeait des provinces entieres 
^ adopter telle ou autre nationalitd. Cette tactique s’est - 
avdrde absolument impuissante, aussi bien i I’dgard de 
I’Alsace et de la Lorraine que de la Pologne, au cours de 
la periode de cent cinquante ans qui a suivi les partages. 
Le Chancelier ne croit pas que la guerre soit le moyen 
propre ^ rdgler des diffdrends auxquels la vie se charge 
gdndralement d’apporter une solution. II est dgalement 
convaincu que les auteurs du Traitd de Versailles ont 
institue ce qu’on appelle le corridor, afin de creuser, 
pour de longues anndes, un abime entre I’Allemagne et la 
Pologne, fitats qui ont de multiples raisons pour vivre en 
bonne intelligence et en paix, comme il sied des voisins. 

Le Chancelier m'a diclare egalement qu’il a pris des 
dispositions afin que fussent dvitdes ^ Dantzig toutes 
discordes avec la Pologne: il est fondd k croire que 
I’atmosphdre qui y sera erdde produira les meilleurs 
rdsultats. 

' F.Z., 9 June 1933. 
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De plus le Chancelier a parle assez longuement de la 
situation en Russie, de la n6cessit6 d’une cooperation 
de tous les fitats du continent europeen en vue de r^agir 
contre la crise iconomique et les consequences serieuses 
qui s’en faisaient sentir en Allemagne. Si, dit-il en con¬ 
clusion, plus de cinq millions d’ouvriers allemands 
obtiennent 4 nouveau du travail, par quoi leur pouvoir 
d’achat sera accru, 1’Allemagne se verra obligee, comme 
par le passe, de se procurer des produits alimentaires 12i 
oil ceux-ci seront le meilleur marche, notamment chez 
ses plus proches voisins, c’est-i-dire egalement en 
Pologne.’ 

In his speech to the leaders of the SA. and SS. and the 
Stahlhelm at Bad Godesberg on 19 August 1933 Hitler 
said: “Neither SA. nor army is an end in itself: both 
do but serve the single purpose of the maintenance of 
our people. From this conception of our people’s life 
{Volkstums) I also reject the idea of the Germanization 
by our people of foreign folk and peoples,* since this 
could never mean a reinforcement and strengthening 
but at most only a weakening of the racial core of our 
people.’’* 


THE SAAR 

Bibliographical Note 

It would be irrelevant in this place to insert any general 
bibliography of the Saar Problem: indeed, it was precisely the 
advent to power of the National Socialists which transformed the 

* Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono-soviitiques ait cows de 
la pMode 1933-1939, Paris, Flanunarion, p. 36. 

* The report of the speech in F.Z. has fremden Menschen und 
Vdikem : read fremder Menschen und VSlker. 

J F.Z., 21 Aug. 1933- 
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character of the Saar Plebiscite. **The problem of the Saar”, it 
has been said, “did not exist until after January 30th 1933 -** 
For the earlier literature it will thus be sufficient to refer to the 
encyclopaedic bibliography to be found in the Sondernumnier 
of the Zeitschrift fiir PoUtik: Die Grimdlagen des Saarkampfes, 
Handbtich zur Volksahstinwnoigy edd. A. Grabowsky and G, W. 
Sante, Berlin, Heymanns Verlag, 1934, pp. 339 “ 59 * 
plebiscite on its constitutional side cf. J. M. Gorgen, Die Volks- 
abstiinniung ivi Saorgebiet, Elite historisch-politische Studie, 
Munich, Oldenbourg, 1927, and V. Bruns, Die Volksabstimmurig 
im Saargebiet (= Schriften der Akadcmic fur Deutsches Recht. 
Gruppe Vdlkerrccht). Berlin, Heymanns Verlag, 1934. The case 
for autonomy (as being the solution most favourable alike for the 
Saar, for France, and even for the true interests of Germany) is 
stated in Jean de Pange, Ce qn'il faiit savair de la Sarre, Paris, 
Editions dcs Portiques, 1934; for representative German propa¬ 
ganda literature of the year 1934 cf. J. M. Goergen, Das Saar- 
experiment dcs Volkerbutidcs, Strasbourg, Societe d’edition de la 
Basse-Alsace (Preface dated October 1934); H. Rdchlin, Wir 
halteii die Saar!. Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1934; F. Grimm, 
Frankreich an der Saar. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 
1934; F. C. Roegels, Deutsches Schicksal an der Saar. Breslau, 
Korn, 1934 (Preface by von Papen); J. von Puttkamer, Wahr 
bleibt wahr, Dcutsch die Saar. Oldenburg, Stalling, 1934 (mit 
93 Bilddokumenten)—note the chronological table of acts of the 
Saar Commission to prove the partiality of Mr. Knox, pp. 52-8. 
For a propaganda picture-book of the Saar cf. Volk und Reich, 
Beiheft 3/4, 1934: Saarbuch. Schicksal einer deutschen Land- 

schaft, ed. F. Heiss. Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1934. After 
the Plebiscite: R. R. RehaneiS and H. Konig, Sieg an der Saar. 
Die Saarabstimniung in Wort und Bild. Saarbriicken, Saar- 
briickcr Druckerei, 1935. 

Of general works published in English at this time may be 
mentioned T. Balk, The Saar at first hand. London, John Lane, 
1934; M. T. Florinsky, The Saar Struggle. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1934; M. Lambert, The Saar, London, 
Faber & Faber, 1934; B. T. Reynolds, The Saar and the Franco- 
German Problem. London, Arnold, 1934. And see R. von Kiihle- 
mann; “The Future of the Saar”, Foreign Affairs, xii (1934-5)1 
pp. 426-35 (April 1934). For a general review of the relations of 
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France and Germany over the Saar see Survey of Intentational 
Affairs 195^, pp. 57^-627, and for an elaborate study of the Saar 
Plebiscite see S. Wambaugh, The Saar Plebiscite, with a collection 
of official dociments, Cambridge, Mass*, Harvard University Press, 
1940 (pp. 489). 

On 28 August 1^33 at the Niederwald Monwnent Hitler 
addressed the Germans of the Saar, He said that he 
brought to them the greetings of the Province of East 
Prussia;* there two million Germans were standing, 
separated from the homeland, loyally keeping guard that 
the bridge to the Reich might be maintained. • • . The 
sacred memories of the past and the rights of the present 
must be preserved, and amongst those rights of the 
present there was included the return of the Saar to the 
Reich, . . . We are determined to build up once more 
that inner unity of the nation which was lost in Novem¬ 
ber 1918 , . . the Germany which people from the Saar 
now saw before them was a new, another Germany. 
“It may be true that there are still many who are not 
prepared to understand that Socialism and Nationalism 
have become united in National Socialism, In the Reich 
itself the millions perhaps would never have realized 
this if the scourge of the Lord had not smitten us for 
fifteen years. All those who to-day as renegades from 
our national life calumniate Germany in the world with¬ 
out may rest assured that never again, so long as we live 
and these standards wave, will divisions break in upon 
the German people; ... the German has never yet 
been defeated save when-in madness he defeated him¬ 
self.” Hitler said that he was ready at any time to appeal 
once more to the German people and submit himself to 
its judgement,, for he knew that to-day more than five- 
sixths of the people would give him their unconditional 

‘ For East Prussia see the bibliographical note on p* 1022 
supra. 
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support. “That is not the result of violence, as news¬ 
papers published beyond our frontiers falsely assert; 
that is the inner voice of a people which once more finds 
itself. We arc happy that the strength of the inner 
national revival stretches far beyond the frontiers of the 
Reich and that in especial it inspires those who by 
origin, birth, descent, language and history belong to 
us”. . . . 

“There are three different versions for the future of 
the Saar: some say the Saar must go over to France 
(Shame! Never!), others—our enemies—say that it 
must be autonomous, but only the third solution is 
possible and that solution will be championed by every¬ 
one who believes in the sanctity of the Fatherland and 
in the greatness of the nation. That solution is: back 
to Germany!” 

“We have declared a hundred times that we wish for 
peace. None of us wishes for the property of others, 
none of us wishes to incorporate an alien people into 
our State, but what God has made into a people belongs 
to that people, and if treaties are to be sacred, then they 
must be sacred not only for us but for our opponents. 
The treaties give to the people of the Saar the clear right 
■ to choose its own destiny. We would gladly come to an 
understanding with France, but on one point there can 
be no understanding: neither can the Reich abandon its 
claim to the territories of the Saar nor can these abandon 
Germany.” 

Those who came from the Saar could give to their 
fellow-countrymen at home a picture of the new Ger¬ 
many. If they could fly over the face of Germany they 
would see that those who stood before them to-day were 
one with all Germans from Tannenberg to the Rhine, 
from Hamburg to the most southerly frontiers of the 
Reich. “It Is one and the same spirit which dominates 
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everything and which makes it worth while to live 
amongst this people.” . . . 

“For this new Germany there will be no happier hour 
than that on which we can open wide the gates and see 
once more the people of the Saar in Germany.”* 

In the Proclamation read at the opening of the Parteitag 
in Nuremberg on i September Hitler said: “The 
National Socialist Movement has become the German 
Reich, the German State. Not only the recovery of 
external freedom demands the ready co-operation of 
the mass of the nation, economic problems also cannot 
be solved unless we are successful in securing for the 
measures of the Government the support and confidence 
of the entire people. At the beginning of this year there 
were weeks when only by a hair’s breadth did we escape 
Bolshevist chaos. The rapid downfall last winter threa¬ 
tened to expand into complete ruin. If Fascism by an 
historical act which stands as an example to other Powers 
achieved the salvation of the Italian people. National 
Socialism has undertaken to fulfil the same mission for 
the German people.”* 

With this compare what Hitler said when on 8 Sep- • 
tember igss he received the newly appointed Italian 
ambassador, Signor Bernardo Attolice: 

“I trust that the community of many ideals which 
binds Fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany will 
work out more and more for the good of our countries 
and that the advantages arising therefrom will also 
benefit the rest of the world.”* 

* V.B., 29 Aug. 1933. * F.Z., 2 Sept. 1933. 

* Cited from The Times, 9 Sept. 1935: s®® PP- toooj 1018, 
supra, 1251 infra. 
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GERMANY RETIRES FROM THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 
AND GIVES NOTICE OF HER WITHDRAWAL FROM THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 

Bibliographical Note 

For the whole crisis caused by Germany*s withdra\YaI from the 
Disarmament Conference see Survey of International Affairs 1^33, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1934, pp* \ Documents 

on International Affairs ibid., 1934, pp» 277-324; Welt- 

geschichte der Gegenwart in Dohanenim lp34i35^ Teil i, Inter¬ 
nationale Poliiik, ed. Michael Freund, Essen, Essener Verlags- 
anstalt, 1936, pp, xiii-xx, 3-15. The literature on the subject is 
copious: it will suffice here to refer to W. T. Stone, ^*The Disarma¬ 
ment Crisis—1933**, Foreign Policy Reports (25 October 1933), 
ix (1933-4), pp. 186-96; A. L, Kennedy, Britain faces Germany, 
London, Cape, 1937; Viktor Bruns, Germany's Equality of R^hts 
as Legal Problem Schriften der Akademie fur Deutsches Rechtj 
ed. Hans Frank, GruppeVolkcrrecht). Berlin, Heymanns Verlag, 
1935 (with a select bibliography p, 2S); Deutschland fordert 
Gleichhcrechtignng: Bine Samrnlung von Aufsdtzen und Rundfunk- 
reden iiber die Fragen dcr Gkkhherechiigung^ Sickerheit tmd Ab- 
riisiung^ ed, H. Weberstedt Leipzig, Armanen-Verlag, 1933; 
F. Grimm, JVir sind im Recht! Deutschlands Kampf um Wehrfrei- 
licitundGkichberechtigung{= Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule 
fur Politik, Series I, Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, 
Heft 13. Preface dated May 1935). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1935; Otto Kriegk, Das Ende von Versailles, Die Aupenpolitik des 
Dritten Reiches, Oldenburg, Stalling, 1934, pp^ 31 aqq^; Axel Frh. 
VO n F rey tagh - Lo ri ngho ven, Deutsch lands A ujienpolitih rpjj-i 959, 
Berlin, Stollberg, 1939, pp^ sqq,, and see H. Rogge, Hitlers 
Friedenspolitik und das Volkerrecht, Berlin, SchliefTen Verlag, 
1935, which summarizes the views maintained in his earlier enor' 
mous work on Nationak Friede?ispoIitih^ Berlin, Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 1934 (pp, 708). _ 

For the intimate National Socialist view of the policy of with¬ 
drawal from the Disarmament Conference and the secret instruc¬ 
tions to National Socialist agents on the presentation of that policy 
see the document (German text with English translation) Sonder- 
Informaiion zur Lage nach Deutschlajids Riicktritt von der al^e~ 
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tneinen AbriisUmgskonferenz und vom Vdlkerhmd^ printed in R. 
Dell, Germany Unmasked^ London, Martin Hopkinson, 1934, 
pp. 244-71, or (German text with French translation) inLe Vrai 
Visage des Maitres du iii* Reich, Les Instructions secretes de la 
Propagande allemande^ Paris, Le Petit Parisien [1933], pp. 5 I- 64 - 
If the document here reproduced is authentic, it is of high 
interest. 

For the form of the question on the voting paper in the 
referendum of 12 November 1933: Dokumente der deutschen 
Politik, i (1935), p. 140, and see J. K. Pollock, German Election 
Administration, New York, Columbia University Press, 1934 (in 
the Series Aspects of German Political Institutions, ed. Lindsay 
Rogers); for the official return of the voting: ibid.; 92-2 per cent, 
of the valid votes were in favour of the National Socialist 
candidates and 95*1 of the votes cast were in favour of the 
Government’s foreign policy. 

I have translated the speeches made by Hitler before the poll 
at some length, as I have sought to give some impression of what 
must have been the cumulative effect of National Socialist propa¬ 
ganda as day-by-day reports of these speeches appeared in the 
German Press. 

On 14 October igjs Hitler issued a Proclamation ad¬ 
dressed to the German people: 

“Filled with the sincere desire to carry through the 
work of the peaceful internal reconstruction of our 
people and of its political and economic life, former 
German Governments, trusting that a just 'equality of 
rights would be granted them, declared their willingness 
to enter the League of Nations and to take part in the 
Disarmament Conference.’’ AV- 

“But in so doing Germany suffered a bitter disillu¬ 
sionment.’’ 

“In spite of our willingness at any time, if necessary, 
to continue to its utmost limits the German disarma¬ 
ment which had already been effected, other Govern¬ 
ments could not make up their minds to fulfil the 
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promises made under their signature in the Peace 
Treaty.” 

“Through the resolute refusal to Germany of a real 
moral and material equality of rights the German people 
and its Governments have been again and again pro¬ 
foundly humiliated.” 

“After the German Government, on the basis of the 
express recognition of German equality of rights laid 
down on II December 1932,* had recently declared 
itself willing to resume its participation in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Disarmament Conference, it was later 
communicated to the Foreign Minister of the Reich 
and to our delegates through the official representatives 
of the other States in public speeches and direct declara¬ 
tions that this equality of rights could no longer be 
granted at the present time to Germany.” 

“Since the German Government regards this action 
as a discrimination against the German people which is 
as unjust as it is degrading, under such conditions, as a 
second-class nation, deprived of its rights, it feels itself 
no longer able to take any further part in deliberations 
which could lead only to further ‘Diktats’.” 

“Therefore while the German Government asserts 
afresh its unalterable will for peace, in the face of these 
humiliating and dishonouring suggestions, to its pro¬ 
found regret it declares that it is forced to leave the 
Disarmament Conference. And in consequence it must 
also give notice of its retirement from the League of 
Nations.” 

“The Government places this its decision, together 
with a new profession of loyalty to a policy of sincere 
love for peace and readiness to reach an understanding, 
before the German people for its judgement, and expects 

* Cf. Survey of International Affairs 1932^ London, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1933, pp. 288-9. 
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from the German people that It will make known that 
while it has the same love for peace, the same readiness 
for peace, it also holds the same view of national honour 
and is as resolute as is the Government.” 

“I have therefore, as Chancellor of the German Reich, 
proposed to the President of the Reich, as a visible ex¬ 
pression of the unanimous will of Government and 
people, to submit this policy of the Government of the 
nation to the vote of the people, and to dissolve the 
German Reichstag in order thus to give to the German 
people the opportunity of electing those deputies who, 
as sworn representatives of this policy of peace and 
honour,’ may be able to give to the people a guarantee 
for a resolute defence of its interests in this sense.” 

“As Chancellor of the German people and Leader of 
the National Socialist Movement, I am convinced that 
the entire nation, united as one man, will take its stand 
in support of a profession of faith and a decision which 
spring as much Lorn love towards our people and respect 
for its honour as from the conviction that the final 
pacification of the world, which is so necessary for all, 
can be attained only if the ideas of Conqueror and Con¬ 
quered give place to the nobler conception of equal 
rights to life enjoyed by all,”^ 

On the satne day, October J933, the Government 
issued a Proclamation to the German people: 

“The German Government and the German people 
are unanimous in their will to pursue a policy of peace, 
of conciliation and understanding, as a basis of all deci¬ 
sions and of every action.” 

“The German Government and the German people 

’ German: EUrenhafligkeit, 

* German text: Dohmtetile der d^tschen Politik, i (1Q35), PP> 
io 6 - 7 ‘ 
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therefore reject force as an unserviceable means for the 
removal of existing differences within the community of 
European States.” 

“The German Government and the German people 
renew their profession that they will gladly concur in 
every actual disarmament of the world together with the 
assurance of their willingness to destroy the last German 
machine-gun and to discharge the last man from the 
army in so far as the other peoples decide to do the 
same.” 

“The German Government and the German people 
are united in the sincere wish to consider and to solve 
dispassionately by way of negotiation all outstanding 
questions together with the other nations, including all 
our former enemies, with the aim of mastering the war- 
psychosis and of finally re-establishing a relation of 
mutual sincerity.” 

“The German Government and the German people 
therefore further declare that they are willing at any 
time through the conclusion of pacts of non-aggression, 
entered into for the longest periods, to secure the peace 
of Europe, to serve its economic welfare, and to take 
part in the general cultural reconstruction.” 

“The German Government and the German people 
are both inspired by the same conception of national 
honour: they believe that the recognition of Germany’s 
equality of rights is the essential moral and material pre¬ 
condition for any participation by our people and its 
Government in international institutions and treaties.” 

“The German Government and the German people 
are therefore united in the determination to leave the 
Disarmament Conference and to withdraw from the 
League of Nations until the time when this actual 
equality of rights shall no longer be withheld from our 
people.” 
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“The German Government and the German people 
are determined rather to endure every distress, every 
persecution, and every hardship than in the future to 
sign treaties which must be intolerable for every 
honourable man and for every people which cherishes 
its honour and which in their consequences would lead 
only to perpetuation of the distress and misery of the 
conditions produced by the Treaty of Versailles and 
therewith to the collapse of the civilized community of 
States,” 

“The German Government and the German people 
have no intention of sharing in any armament-race of 
other nations; they demand only that degree of security 
which guarantees to the nation calm and freedom for 
peaceful work. The German Government and the Ger¬ 
man people desire to secure these just demands of the 
German nation through negotiation and through treaties,” 

“The German Government addresses to the German 
people the question: 

“Does the German people approve the policy of its 
Government as here set forth, and is it willing to declare 
this policy to be the expression of its own views and of 
its own will and solemnly to pledge itself thereto ?”‘ 

On the satne day, 14 October ig33. Hitler spoke over 
the wireless; he said: 

“When in November 1918 in trustful reliance upon 
the assurances defined in President Wilson's Fourteen 
Points the German people laid down its arms, a disas¬ 
trous struggle reached its close: for that struggle indi- 

* German text: Dokumnte der detitschm PoHtik, i (i93S)> PP- 
107^-8, Order of the President of the Reich dissolving the Reichstag, 
ibid., p- 109, There is an English translation of the Proclamation 
of the Government in Documents on International Affairs x ^33 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1934)1 PP- 286-7. 
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vidual statesmen, but assuredly not the peoples, could 
be held responsible. The German people had fought 
with such heroism solely because it had the sacred con¬ 
viction that it had been unjustly attacked and was thus 
justly at war. Of the greatness of the sacrifices which at 
that time—when it was compelled to rely almost entirely 
on its own resources—-it was forced to make the other 
nations had hardly any conception. If in those months 
after the War the world had loyally given its hand to 
the prostrate foe, mankind would have been spared 
much suffering and many a disillusionment.” 

”The profoundest disillusionment of all was suffered 
by the German people. Never yet has the conquered so 
honestly striven to co-operate in healing the wounds of 
its foes as did the German people in the long years of 
the fulfilment of the * Diktats* which were imposed upon 
it. If all these sacrifices did not avail to lead to any true 
pacification of the peoples, that was due solely to the 
character of a Treaty which through the attempt to per¬ 
petuate the concepts of Conqueror and Conquered was 
bound to perpetuate hatred and enmity. The peoples 
might rightly have expected that from this greatest war 
in the history of the world the lesson would have been 
drawn how little, especially for the European nations, 
the greatness of the sacrifices corresponds with the great¬ 
ness of any possible gain. When therefore in this Treaty 
the obligation of destroying its armaments was imposed 
upon the German people in order to render possible a 
general world-disarmament, countless numbers believed 
that in this there was to be seen nothing but a sign that 
there was spreading abroad an understanding which 
might prove a redemptive force/* 

The German people destroyed its armaments ^^in 
fanatical loyalty’*; a small professional army quite inade¬ 
quately armed took the place of an army millions strong, 
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“But at this time the political leadership of the nation 
lay in the hands.of men who in their mental outlook 
were rooted only in the world of the victorious States.” 
The German people might thus reasonably expect that 
the rest of the world would similarly keep its promises. 
“No war can become humanity’s permanent state; no 
peace can be the perpetuation of war. One day Con¬ 
querors and Conquered must find their way back into 
the community of mutual understanding and confi¬ 
dence.” 

“For a decade and a half the German people has 
hoped and waited for the time when at last the end of the 
War should also become the end of hate and enmity. 
But the aim of the Treaty of Versailles seemed not to 
be to give peace to humanity at the last, but rather to 
keep humanity in a state of everlasting hatred.” 

“The consequences of this were bound to follow. If 
Right finally yields to Force, then a continuous uncer¬ 
tainty will disturb and check the course of normal 
functions in the life of peoples. At the conclusion of 
this Treaty men forgot that the reconstruction of the 
world cannot be effected through the slave-labour of an 
oppressed nation but only through the trustful co-opera¬ 
tion of all alike, and that for such co-operation the first 
of all conditions is the mastering of the war-psychosis. 
They forgot, further, that the problematical question of 
war-guilt is not, in the view of history, cleared up if the 
Conqueror causes the Conquered to sign a confession 
of guilt as preface to a treaty of peace: rather the final 
w'ar-guilt can best be established by considering the 
content of such a ‘Diktat’.” . . . 

Hitler then dealt with the economic consequences of the 
Treaty: the armies of the unemployed began to form a 
new social class: they numbered a third of those nor¬ 
mally in employment. Those who were thus disinherited 
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in the economic sphere threatened to become an army 
of fanatics, politically and socially alienated from the 
world about them. 

One of the oldest civilized countries of present-day 
humanity with over six million Communists stood on 
the verge of a catastrophe. If the Red fire had blazed 
throughout Germany, then in the civilized countries of 
Western Europe folk would have come to recognize that 
“it is no matter for unconcern whether on Rhine and on 
the North Sea the outposts of an Asiatic world-empire 
which is inspired by conceptions of revolutionary expan¬ 
sion keep their guard or whether peaceful German 
peasants and workers in sincere alliance with the other 
peoples of our European civilization are content to earn 
their bread in honest work. Since the National Socialist 
Movement snatched Germany back from the menace of 
this catastrophe, it saved not merely the German people 
but at the same time it won for itself the right to claim 
from the rest of Europe the recognition of a historic 
service.” 

“And this National Socialist Revolution pursues a 
single purpose: restoration of order in our own people, 
creation of bread and work for our hungry masses, pro¬ 
clamation of the ideas of honour, loyalty, and decency as 
elements of a moral ethic which can inflict no injury on 
other peoples, which can but be for the profit of all. If 
the National Socialist Movement had not stood for 
ideals of value, it could never have saved our people 
from the final catastrophe.” To these ideals the Move¬ 
ment has remained true consistently during the fight 
for power and since the acquisition of power. . . . “It 
has devoted itself, without respect of persons, to the 
task of restoring to their rights loyalty, faith, and 
decency.” 

Hitler then spoke of the heroic fight of National 
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Socialism against Communism: “to the denial of God, 
to abuse of religion we have put an end. We are bound 
to render our humble gratitude to Providence that it has 
not permitted our fight against the distress of unem¬ 
ployment and for the deliverance of the German farmer 
to remain without success.” ... 

“For this immense achievement of ours the best evi¬ 
dence is the German people itself. It will prove to the 
world how strongly it takes its stand in defence of a 
regime which knows no other aim than to co-operate, 
through the works of peaceful labour and the refine¬ 
ments of civilization,' in the reconstruction of a world 
which to-day has little happiness.” 

This world, of which we ask only to be allowed to 
work in peace, pursues us for months past with a flood 
of lies and slanders. Hitler returned to his favourite theme 
of the model revolution during which “not a window was 
broken, not a shop was plundered, not a house was 
damaged”. “In no country in the world are there greater 
calm and order than in the Germany of to-day: in no 
country of the world can person and property be more 
highly respected than in Germany.” There follozved an 
attack upon the "emigrants", “What”, Hitler asked, 
“would this world beyond our frontiers say of Germany 
if here we allowed folk to stage the comedy of an inquiry 
in favour of a creature who had sought to set on fire 
the British House of Parliament—an inquiry whose only 
object could be to set British justice and Britain’s judges 
beneath the value placed upon such a blackguard ? As 
a German and a National Socialist, I should not be 
interested to champion in Germany the cause of a 
foreigner who had sought in England to undermine the 
State or the laws in force there, or who had gone so far 

* German: mit Werhen ... gesitteter Kultur, I do not know how 
to render this satisfactorily in English. 
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as to attack with fire the building which stands as symbol 
of the English Constitution. And even if this creature 
were a German—and may God spare us that shame!— 
we would not hide the fact, but only profoundly regret 
that such a misfortune had to befall us: we should have 
only one wish—that British justice should without pity 
free humanity from such a curse.” 

“But on the other hand we possess a sufficiently keen 
sense of honour to feel outraged at a spectacle which, 
inspired by obscure personages, was intended to put to 
shame and dishonour the highest German Court. And 
we are profoundly grieved at the thought that through 
such methods peoples are incited and alienated of which 
we know that inwardly they stand towering high above 
these personages, peoples which we desire to respect 
and with which we would fain live together in sincere 
friendship.” 

“These pernicious and debased creatures have suc¬ 
ceeded in creating in the world a psychosis whose inner, 
diseased, hysterical disharmony can be demonstrated by 
a positively classical proof, for it is the same personages 
who on the one hand lament over the ‘oppression’, the 
‘tyrannization’ of the poor German people through the 
National Socialist authorities while on the other they 
declare with imperturbable unconcern that asseverations 
of love for peace made in Germany simply do not count 
because they are expressed only by a few National 
Socialist Ministers or by the Chancellor of the Reich 
while amongst the people the wild war-spirit is rampant. 
The result is that, as the need of the moment suggests, 
the German people is represented to the world now as 
piteously unfortunate, and now as brutal and madly 
aggressive.” 

“I regard it as the sign of a nobler sense of justice 
that the French Premier, Daladier, in his most recent 
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speech* found words which displayed a spirit of con¬ 
ciliatory understanding for which countless millions of 
Germans in their hearts are grateful to him. National 
Socialist Germany has no other wish than to guide the 
rivalry of the peoples of Europe once more to those ' 
spheres in which they have given to humanity in the 
noblest of mutual rivalries those supreme’ gifts of civi¬ 
lization, of culture, and of art which to-day enrich and 
beautify the picture of the world.” 

“Similarly it is with an emotion of hope that we have 
learned of the assurance that the French Government 
under its present head does not intend to insult or to 
humiliate the German people. We have been deeply 
moved by the reference to the unfortunately all too 
melancholy truth that these two great peoples have so 
often on the battle-field sacrificed the blood of their 
best youth and manhood. I speak in the name of the 
entire German people when I assert that we are all filled 
with the sincere wish to root out an enmity which has 
caused sacrifices which stand in no relation to any profit 
which could possibly be gained therefrom.” 

“The German people is convinced that the honour of 
its arms has remained clear and unsullied in a thousand 
battles, just as similarly we see in the French soldier 
only our old but glorious adversary. We and the whole 
German people would all be happy in the thought that 
we might spare the children and the children’s children 
of our people what we ourselves, as men of honour, 
through the cruelly long years had to look upon in 
suffering and torture and had in our own persons to 
endure. The history of the last one hundred and fifty 

' For Daladier's speech at the Radical Party Congress at Vichy 
on 8 October 1933 cf. Survey of International Affairs rpjj (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1934), pp. 299-300. 

* German: unerhSrten. 
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years through all its changing course should have taught 
both peoples the one lesson—that important changes 
which are to endure are no longer possible, however 
much blood be shed. As a National Socialist, together 
with all my supporters and at the same time on the 
ground of our national principles, I refuse to gain men 
of an alien people, who will after all not love us, at the 
cost of the blood and the lives of those who to us are 
near and dear. It would be an event of immense signifi¬ 
cance for humanity as a whole if the two peoples once 
and for all were willing to banish force from their com¬ 
mon life. For this the German people is ready.” 

“While with frankness we assert the rights which are 
given us by the terms of the treaties themselves, I desire 
just as frankly to declare further that for Germany there 
do not exist any longer any territorial disagreements 
between the two countries. After the return of the Saar 
territory to the Reich it is only a madman who could 
conceive of the possibility of a war between the two 
States; as we see it, for such a war there is no ground 
which could be supported either in morals or in reason. 
For no one could require that in order to effect a cor¬ 
rection of present frontiers—a correction of problematic 
extent and of problematic value—a million lives of men 
in the flower of their age should be destroyed! ” 

“But when the French Premier proceeds to ask why 
then does German youth appear on the march, why does 
it take its stand in rank and file—that is not to demon¬ 
strate against France, but to declare and document that 
formation of the will which was necessary for the over¬ 
throw of Communism and which will be necessary if we 
are to keep down Communism. There is in Germany 
only a single bearer of arms and that is the army; and, 
on the other hand, for the National Socialist organka- 
tions there is only one foe, and that is Communism. 
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And the world must accept the fact that for its internal 
organization, in order to preserve our people from this 
danger, the German people chooses those forms which 
alone can guarantee success. If the rest of the world 
entrenches itself in indestructible fortresses, builds vast 
squadrons of aeroplanes, constructs giant tanks, forges 
enormous guns, it cannot talk of a threat because Ger¬ 
man National Socialists march completely unarmed in 
columns four abreast and thereby give visible expression 
and effective protection to the community of the 
German people.” 

“But when, further, the French Premier raises the 
question: why then does Germany demand arms which 
yet must later be destroyed? this is a misapprehension. 
The German people and the German Government have 
not demanded arms at all; what they have demanded is 
equality of rights. If the world decides that all arms 
down to the last machine-gun shall be destroyed, we are 
willing at once to join in such an agreement. If the 
world decides that certain types of arms are to be done 
away with, we are willing from that moment to renounce 
their use. But if the world permits to every people 
certain types of arms, we are not prepared, as though 
we were a people with less rights than others, to allow 
ourselves on principle to be excluded from their 
possession.” 

“If in accordance with our conviction we honourably 
act on this view, then for the other peoples we are more 
reputable* partners than if we were ready to act against 
this conviction and accept humiliating and dishonouring 
conditions. For with our signature we give in pledge 
a whole people, while the negotiator who has neither 
honour nor character will be disowned by his own 
people. If we wish to cpnclude treaties with Englishmen, 
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Frenchmen, or Poles, from the outset our desire is to 
conclude such treaties only with men who themselves 
think a hundred per cent, as Englishmen, Frenchmen, 
or Poles and who act for their nation. For we have no 
wish to conclude pacts with intermediaries: our wish is 
to conclude treaties with peoples. And if to-day we 
oppose a conscienceless agitation, that is but because it 
is not the agitators, but, unfortunately, it is the peoples 
which have to atone with their blood for the sins of 
these poisoners of the world.” 

“Former German Governments in the past entered 
the League of Nations in the hope and confidence that 
in the League they would find a forum for a just settle¬ 
ment of the interests of peoples, above all for a sincere 
reconciliation with their former foes. But this presup¬ 
posed the recognition of the ultimate restoration of the 
German people to equality of rights. And participation 
in the Disarmament Conference was also based upon 
the same presupposition. To be written down as a mem¬ 
ber of such an institution or conference possessing no 
such equality of rights is for an honour-loving nation of 
sixty-five million folk and for a Government which loves 
honour no less an intolerable humiliation!” 

“The German people has fulfilled its obligations even 
to excess in the matter of disarmament. It is now the 
turn for the fully armed States to fulfil as loyally their 
analogous obligations. The German Government does 
not take part in this Conference in order to win by bar¬ 
gaining a few cannons or machine-guns for the German 
people, but as a member with equal rights to co-operate 
in the general pacification of the world. The security of 
Germany is no less a right than the security of the other 
nations. If the English Minister, Baldwin, can represent 
it as a matter of course that England under the term 
‘Disarmament’ can understand only the disarmament of 
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the more highly armed States while parallel with this 
England is rearming up to a common level, then it 
would be unfair to heap reproaches on Germany if 
finally, as a member of the Conference possessing an 
equality of rights, she should claim to assert for herself 
the same view. But this demand of Germany cannot in 
any way constitute a threat to the other Powers. For the 
defence-works of the other peoples are in fact built 
against the heaviest offensive arms, while Germany does 
not demand any offensive arms but only those defensive 
arms which even in the future are not forbidden, but are 
permitted to all nations. Here, too, Germany from the 
start, so far as numbers are concerned, is prepared to be 
content with a minimum that does not stand in any 
relation to the gigantic armament, both offensive and 
defensive, of our former enemies. But deliberately to 
degrade our people by according to every other people 
in the world a right which is regarded as a matter of 
course while withholding it from us alone, that in our 
view is to perpetuate a differentiation which is for us 
intolerable. Already in my speech on Peace in May* I 
stated that under such conditions we should to our regret 
no longer be in a position to continue as a member of 
the League of Nations or to take part in international 
conferences.” 

Hitler then reverted to his constant contention that Ger¬ 
many was not responsible for the War: the Germans had 
but done their duty as honourable men. Germany is no 
longer ruled by the hireling traitors of 1918; the world 
can only welcome the fact that it will now negotiate with 
men of honour; but if that is so, the world for its part 
must respect the sentiment of honour which inspires 
the present regime. “And that is the more necessary as 
it is only from such an atmosphere that the measures can 
‘ For the speech of 17 May see p.1041, supra. 
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be devised which may lead to a real pacification of the 
peoples. For the spirit of such a Conference can be 
only that of a sincere understanding, otherwise all these 
efforts are bound to end in failure. Since from the state¬ 
ments of the official representatives of a series of Great 
States we have gathered that at present they have no 
idea of according to Germany any effective equality of 
rights, it is not at present possible for this Germany on 
her side to force herself any longer upon other peoples 
while occupying so unworthy a position.” 

“The threats of force can in their realization be only 
violations of rights,” 

Hitler closed the speech by saying that the dissolution 
of the Reichstag and the ensuing election would afford 
the German people an opportunity of giving expression 
to an historical profession of belief; no mere approval of 
the political principles of the Government, but an un¬ 
conditional allegiance to those principles. 

“From this profession may the world draw the con¬ 
viction that in this fight for its equality of rights and for 
its honour the German people declares itself to be com¬ 
pletely at one witit its Government, but that both 
Government and people in the depths of their hearts are 
filled with no other wish than to co-operate in bringing 
to an end an epoch in human history of tragic errors, of 
lamentable strife and discord between those who, as 
inhabitants of the continent which is of the highest 
consequence for civilization, have in future to fulfil a 
common mission towards the whole of mankind. May 
this mighty demonstration of our people for peace and 
honour succeed in giving to the spirit which governs the 
mutual relations of the European States that pre-condi¬ 
tion which Is essential not only for the ending of a 
century of strife and discord but also for the reconstruc¬ 
tion of a better community; and that pre-condition is 
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the recognition of a higher common obligation springing 
from common equal rights ! 

On ly October 1933 Hitler addressed a meeting of the 
leaders of the Party in Berlin. He said that in the field of 
foreign policy the struggle for equality of rights which 
was now entering on its decisive stage was inseparably 
bound up with the fight for economic revival with the 
fight for bread which the German people had now been 
consistently waging for the last eight months. The 
political pacification of the world was the condition of 
any economic recovery. Until equality of rights was 
granted, it was from the outset purposeless for Germany 
to take part in any international conferences. His pre¬ 
decessors in the Government had suffered to some extent 
from the ^‘Geneva sickness”: that had made them 
pessimists concerning the nation, optimists concerning 
the League. “I am an optimist concerning my people 
but a pessimist concerning Geneva and the League of 
Nations. . , , Germany wants peace and nothing but 
peace, but Germany is determined in future to enter no 
conference, no league, no agreement, determined to sign 
nothing, until she is treated as a Power witli equal rights. 
Somewhere or other there must be a limit below which 
one cannot go—otherwise one is not worthy to lead a 
people:” National Socialist Germany, perhaps more 
than any other people, desired peace, since the National 
Socialist idea was directed inwards towards the "volkic” 
conception of a leadership which was bound by the tie 
of common blood and consequently did not know of any 
imperialistic policy of conquest directed against the 
world without. 

The propaganda of the Party must be viewed in this 
framework and avoiding inessentials must concentrate 
’ Dokumente der deuUchm FoUtiK I Ci93S)i PP^ 109-17* 
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on these great questions: a deep, a holy seriousness must 
mark the people in these weeks: there must be no super¬ 
ficial jingoism, but a profound inner realization of the 
consciousness of its right.... Our former political oppo¬ 
nents within Germany, in view of this struggle of the 
whole nation, we would meet half-way and would extend 
to them the hand if they prove that they are prepared to 
defend German honour and share the people’s love of 
peace,’ 

On iS October igss Hitler granted an intervieio to 
Mr. G. Ward Price and gave a considered reply to ques¬ 
tions which had been previously presented to him: the 
Chancellor's answers were given ina tone of'^devout earnest¬ 
ness". Hitler began with an expression of his good feeling 
towards England: 

“I feel it to be a great misfortune that on 4 August 
1914 these two great Germanic nations which, through 
all the fluctuations of human history, had lived in peace 
for hundreds of years, were plunged into war. I should 
be very happy if this unnatural state of things came to 
an end and our two kindred peoples found their way 
back to their old relations of friendship.” 

“Nobody here desires a repetition of war. Almost all 
We leaders of the National Socialist Movement were 
actual combatants. I have yet to meet the combatant 
who desires a renewal of the horrors of those four and a 
half years.” 

“We Germans are intensely patriotic, just as all decent 
Englishmen are. We are teaching the German youth to 
fight, but to fight against internal evils, and particularly 
against the Communist danger, of whose formidable 

' 19 Oct. 1933. Cf. on the last quoted sentence the 

comment of Times of 19 Oct 1933* 
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proportions people in Great Britain have never had and 
have not yet any idea.” ‘S: 

“The songs of the National Socialist Revolution are 
not directed against other nations. They are-songs of 
fraternity at home, denouncing class war and selfish 
pretensions, aspiring to work and daily bread and ex¬ 
alting the national honour.” 

Ward Price: “/f ts, however, believed abroad that the 
German nation-has been taught by the Nazi regime that it 
has deep grievances against France which can only be 
repaired by a victory of German arms." 

Hitler: “Our Movement teaches no such thing. All 
we do is to try to inspire a spirit of national devotion 
and the ideals of honour and self-respect.” 

“Our youth constitutes our sole hope for the future. 
Do you imagine that we are bringing it up only to be 
shot down on the battle-field ? We have no reason to be 
ashamed of Germany’s military record.” 

“We have no failures in the field to make good. The 
only thing that causes us to blush is the fact that there 
were men who left their Fatherland in the lurch in its 
days of greatest need.” 

“I am glad that German youth has recovered its sense 
of national honour. I cannot see how this threatens any 
other nation or how so fair-minded a people as the 
British can resent it.” 

“I am convinced that if Great Britain had had the 
same misfortunes as Germany there would have been 
even more National Socialists in England than there 
are here.” 

“We want no ‘grievances’ with France, but a thorough¬ 
going understanding on a basis which a self-respecting 
nation can accept. And we demand the right to live.” 

Ward Price: "Does this not represent rather a change in 
your attitude towards France?" 
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Hitler: “Germany’s attitude towards France has 
always depended on France’s attitude towards Ger¬ 
many.” 

Ward Price: "Is Germany's avowed intention some day 
to recover the Polish Corridor compatible with European 
peace?" 

Hitler: “No sane person considers the Corridor is one 
of the greatest achievements of the Peace Conference. 
Such an arrangement could only have the effect of 
creating enmity between Germany and Poland.” 

“But even the Peace Treaty gives us the right to ask 
for revision. No one in Germany thinks of going to war 
with Poland over the Corridor, but we all hope that the 
two nations can get together and discuss it dispas¬ 
sionately.” 

“The future will show whether it is not possible for 
Germany and Poland to find a solution to this question 
which will be acceptable to both.” 

Ward Price: "Your Excellency has several times de¬ 
scribed the Germans as an overcrowded nation. In what 
direction do you see expansion as possible, and does the 
German Government aim at getting back its colonies ? ” 

Hitler: “Germany contains too many people for her 
size, and it is to the interest of the world that a great 
nation should not be deprived of the conditions of 
existence. But we shall never go to war to get colonies.” 

“We are convinced that we are as capable as any other 
nation of administering and developing colonial terri¬ 
tories. But we regard this as a matter for negotiation.” 

Ward Price: "Are there any conditions under which 
Germany might return to the League of Nations?" 

Hitler: “In my view, the League has no future if it 
continues to represent the interests of a certain group 
of States as opposed to the interests of other States.” 

“In any case Germany will never again take part in 
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any international convention in which her absolute 
equality is not recognised.” 

“We know well enough that we lost the war, but we 
also know that we fought well, that we defended our¬ 
selves courageously and valiantly as long as possible.” 

“We are manly enough to recognise that when one 
has. lost a war, whether one was responsible for it or not, 
one has to bear the consequences.” 

“We have borne them, but it is intolerable for us as a 
nation of 65,000,000 that we should continually and 
repeatedly be dishonoured and humiliated.” 

“We will put up with no more of this persistent dis¬ 
crimination against Germany. So long as I live I will 
never put my signature as a statesman to any contract 
which I could not sign with self-respect in private life.” 

“I will maintain this resolution even if it means my 
ruin! For I will sign no document with a mental reser¬ 
vation not to fulfil it.” 

“What I sign I will stand by. What I cannot stand by 
I will not sign.” 

Ward Price: "Does Germany then regard herself as 
liberated from her existing international obligations on the 
ground that she has not been accorded equality of treat¬ 
ment?" 

Hitler: “Whatever we have signed we will fulfil to the 
best of our ability.”' 

On 22 October igjj Hitler spoke to members of the SA. 
at Kelheim, near Regensburg^ in the Befreiungshalle—the 
memorial to those who had fought for the freedom of Ger¬ 
many. He said that those who had fought in the Great 
War were most able to distinguish superficial jingoism 
from a true inward sense of being bound up with one’s 
own people, its history, its life, and its rights: they were 
’ Daily Mail, 19 Oct. 1933. 
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best qualified to champion their people’s right to live. 
Through fifteen years the representation of the vital 
interests of the people had been such a sorry affair that 
the world had grown accustomed to view the German 
people in a false light. Weak Governments had been 
identified with the German people, so that irresolution, 
half-heartedness, and indecision appeared to be its 
characteristics. It was no easy task to destroy that false 
picture. “The German people is not bellicose: on the 
contrary just because it loves peace, it fights for its right 
to live and for those preconditions which are essential 
for the existence of our people of 65 millions. . . . 
You, my comrades of the SA., in particular are the 
living witnesses of this will for peace, for it is your free 
will which unites you to this community In which, not 
theoretically but practically, the community of the 
people finds its expression, a great community of mutual 
help, of mutual support. You are the guarantors not 
merely of the present but also of the future of Germany, 
and no one therefore has a greater right than yours to 
come before this shrine. If the spirits of those who died 
in the fights for German liberty could come alive again, 
they would not hesitate for a second, but to-day would 
immediately take their place in our midst. The vision 
which floated before their eyes is ours, too: we would 
fain realise their desire: a single people and a single 
German Reich." 

“There had to come someone in Germany who would 
say: Peace is our wish, but dishonour we repudiate. 
Unequivocally we declare to the world: if you wish to 
see us in your international conferences, if you wish to 
have us in your League of Nations, that can be only if 
you recognise us as a people. We are ready at any time 
to sign treaties if only they are such as we can fulfil and 
if they are compatible with our sense of right. Treaties 
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that cannot be fulfilled, that are not honourable, we will 
not sign. We will have no part in 'Diktats’. That we 
have no cause to be ashamed of our history this place 
here is a living witness. We wish for peace: true, but 
the world must also know that we will not tolerate in 
perpetuity this everlasting discrimination against our 
people, this dishonouring of our people.” 

And behind this decision the entire German people 
is ranged: "the world must not fancy that to-day in 
Germany there remains a single organisation, a single 
party which are allies of those who believe that they can 
simply ride roughshod over the vital rights of Germany 
and over German honour. The world shall see that the 
time is past when foreign Powers could count on de¬ 
feating Germans with the aid of Germans: that time 
will never return. This Movement is an eternal guaran¬ 
tee of that, for it will endure through the centuries.” 

"To-day the German people closes its ranks to form 
a unity. It is our life-task to create an organisation 
which shall ensure that this unity shall never be lost.... 
There is no better guarantee of peace than the fanatical 
unity of the German nation.”’ 

The Electoral Campaign was opened by Hitler's speech 
in the Sportpalast^ Berlin, on 24 October Jpyj. Here the 
arguments of previous speeches are repeated and thus for 
much of the speech a brief analysis will suffice: Hitler began 
with a retrospect "in order to demonstrate why we had 
to act as we have done and could not act otherwise, 
unless we were prepared to sacrifice altogether our justi¬ 
fication for our existence on the earth as a great people, 
and with that to sacrifice our claim to live. We have 
learned from history that in the long run life is only 
^iven to those peoples who possess the will to champion 
' V.B,, z4 Oct, 1933. 
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their life and honour before the world.” In 1914 the 
German people did not wish for war: ‘‘if the German 
people and its Governments had wished for war, the 
war would have come at another time and under other 
conditions.” The German people, like other peoples, 
did but do its duty and fought bravely to the last minute. 
‘‘We surrendered on the basis of promises made to us 
only when we saw that in consequence of revolution at 
home all resistance was vain. We knew well enough that 
in world-history the conqueror is ever granted as a 
matter of course the right to determine the terms of 
peace”, but victory gives no right to the conqueror to 
stigmatize a people for all time as a second-class nation 
and therefore as possessing only second-class rights. 
The German people laid down its arms when there was 
a danger that all Europe might possibly slide into Bol¬ 
shevism. A military disaster may lead to a national 
catastrophe, and a people may fall into chaos: it may then 
be infected by bacilli which may spread to other coun¬ 
tries. That danger of infection has not grown less: it 
has only increased. ‘‘If in a territory within which there 
are but 18 townsmen to 82 peasants the distress can be 
so great that millions have no longer anything to eat, 
what do you suppose would happen in a territory where 
for every 25 peasants there are 75 townsmen? The 
catastrophe would be unimaginable.” But the victor 
Powers failed to take any account of this danger: ‘‘a 
peace was concluded which paid no regard to actualities, 
not even to the most primitive reason. It was a peace 
whose only godparent was a single thought: how can 
one best oppress the vanquished, how rob him of all 
honour, how can one nail him down for all time as the 
guilty party? A peace which was no peace but which 
was bound to lead to a perpetuation of hate amongst the 
peoples.” This Treaty of 440 clauses has no parallel in 
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history: ivith it Hitler contrasted the peace after the war 
of i 8 jo in which not a single clause prejudiced a people’s 
honour, in which there was nothing which could in any 
way oppress a people’s future, a peace after which in 
three years France was completely free. “The Treaty 
of Versailles was based upon the cardinal error that the 
economic misfortune of one must be the economic good 
fortune of another.” The motto “Harm your former 
enemy as much as you can” has proved fatal for all; it 
has been fatal in economic life, while in international 
life the world is not pacified. Reparations were imposed 
and at the same time the German people was robbed of 
all possibility of paying them. Reparations-payments 
were converted into interest-payments: for fifteen years 
there was waged a hard struggle for the world-market. 
Then rationalisation followed and consequent unem¬ 
ployment: then finally the currency war begins and the 
nations mutually ruin each other in pursuit of a phan¬ 
tom. The misery which ensued was the vengeance of a 
Higher Justice upon a Peace of Unreason, and that 
vengeance fell on conquerors and conquered alike. 
“One cannot in the long run construct a world-order 
upon the idea of hatred; one cannot in the long run 
construct in Europe a community of life between nations 
if these nations have not equal rights. That is in the 
long run intolerable and must lead to the destruction of 
any such community. It cannot be denied that after 
more than thirteen years this Peace Treaty has brought 
to Europe no peace but perpetual disquiet, unrest, mis¬ 
trust, hatred, insecurity, despair.” 

“And just as in the economic sphere action was sense¬ 
less, so also political action was senseless too. To take 
a single example: between Poland and Germany the 
Corridor was set up. At that time another solution 
might have been found. In Europe there are Germans, 
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in Europe there are Poles. Both must grow accustomed 
to live side by side and with each other and to agree 
together. Neither can the Poles think away the German 
people from the map of European countries, nor are we 
so unintelligent as, for instance, to wish to think away 
the Poles. We know that both are there, that both must 
live together. Why then should an apple of discord be 
thrown into their lives? At that time the Powers could 
do what they would. Why must they do that ? Only in 
order to perpetuate hatred, only to hurl Into discord 
peoples which otherwise would live in peace with each 
other.” 

“It would in fact have been possible easily to find 
another way by which justice could be done to both 
countries. But that is just what was not wanted. 
Throughout, one thought dominates this Peace: how 
can one artificially continue to maintain discord’ for 
the future?” And the consequence of that is not dis¬ 
armament but an unceasing increase in armaments. 

The victor Powers had had thirteen years in which to 
disarm while a parliamentary Government—a Govern¬ 
ment after their own heart—was established in Ger¬ 
many, a Government of Democrats and world-pacifists, 
and yet the promise of the Treaty had not been kept. 

“They will hardly wish to contend that from the 
Germany of those days there could have been a threat 
of danger for the world. They will hardly wish to main¬ 
tain that the Governments of Germany, beginning with 
Ebert and going down to the most recent time, could, 
from the standpoint of their democratic Weltanschauung^ 
constitute a danger for the other democracies. One can 
charge former Governments with anything you will, 
there is one charge that you cannot bring against them— 
that they were bellicose. No! An unreasonable Treaty 
’ Genu an: Unjriedenx ^^unpeacc"p 
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had been made, and then its makers had the feeling that 
for the protection of this monstrous Treaty vast armies 
are a necessity.” 

“It is not the case that all these States were in such 
dread of Germany—that were too much honour for us. 
No, between themselves they did not disarm. But it is 
pleasant to say: if it were not for this Germany, we 
would all disarm.” . . . 

"The question comes down to this: What sense have 
demands when he who undertakes to fulfil them knows 
quite well: I cannot possibly fulfil them, and when even 
the opponents say: We do not believe that they will 
fulfil that? What is the meaning of all that?” 

“It can have only one meaning: the desire to throw 
the world into everlasting and continuous unrest, to 
block the way to any tranquillization, to bring the peoples 
into ceaseless conflict with each other, to fill them with 
hatred and with hopes on the one side which must be 
doomed to disappointment on the other. In the long 
run no community of the peoples can be founded on 
principles such as these, and in the long run, and 
especially in Europe, the peoples can live only if they 
return once more to such a community. It will come to 
be seen that the idea that the one part can in perpetuity 
live its life without the other is a false idea.” 

“And the consequences of all this for our people have 
been twofold: on the one hand an appalling material 
distress, and on the other a moral despair and distress 
which is not less great. The world unfortunately, for the 
most part, has had no realization of this. In the main 
our conditions have been judged only very superficially. 
For once folk should have taken the trouble to go into 
the quarters where the masses, the proletarians, live, 
into the towns of the proletariat, into the distressed areas 
of Central Germany and §awny, and then they would 
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have gained another picture of the blessings and the 
effects of their so-called Peace Treaty. We know these 
‘blessings’!” 

“The economic life of an entire nation was destroyed: 
millions have lost the last penny of their savings, hun¬ 
dreds of thousands lost their livelihood. A whole 
peasantry was slowly given over to ruin: the middle 
classes were reduced to proletarian conditions, and even 
the working men were impoverished and their standard 
of life permanently lowered. And at last there we were 
with six to seven million unemployed; that is one-third 
of the sum-total of all our wage-earners.” And the same 
evil spread to other countries, while in Germany there 
was added the destruction of loyalty and faith, the anni¬ 
hilation of our sound finances. The whole German 
people and the German Reich were thus gradually under¬ 
mined and brought to the verge of collapse. ‘‘Does the 
world, do the people who write about Germany, think 
that these conditions could result in anything but col¬ 
lapse? They act almost as if it had been a pleasure to 
us to undertake the struggle against such conditions. 
We have undertaken the struggle in order to stay com¬ 
plete ruin. That is why!” 

‘‘The way which Europe went was the straight path 
to Bolshevism, and what this Bolshevism would have 
meant for Europe, that I need not paint in detail.” 

And in Germany we in undertaking this struggle have 
acted precisely as, before us, a similar Movement had 
already done in Italy. We have sought to snatch back 
the German people from this abyss. 

Hitler then dealt at length with the National Socialist 
programme, with ‘‘the new system which the German 
people had chosen in order to win the mastery over its 
distress”. 

We have set before us a programme which runs: Now 
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we must work and create in order slowly to reconstitute 
what has been destroyed. Our first aim is the fight 
against Marxism, the fight against Communism—a fight 
fought not for 100,000 members of the bourgeoisie — 
their ruin did not cause us concern—but for the whole 
German people, for its productive members and for the 
workmen first of all. The second point in our programme 
was the fight against our latent political downfall: we 
know only a single unity; he who opposes that is our 
enemy and we will fight him. The third point was Fight 
against the Class-War, and that was not, as some have 
objected, an attack against one side alone. We have 
destroyed all those who relied upon their class and 
sought on a class-basis to form a political army. We 
have said to the workman: Comrade, you must come 
back to your people, you cannot separate yourself off as 
a class from those who belong to you, with whom you 
must live, without whom you too are ruined. But just 
in the same way we went to our so-called Intellectuals, 
and to them we said just as to the others: Leave your 
caste-pride! Leave your party of isolation! Do not 
imagine that you are the superior people! And we have 
broken their parties just as we had broken the others. 

But above all we have restored confidence to the Ger¬ 
man people, confidence in their own strength. Another 
spirit has come into this people: once more the German 
people believes in a tolerable life. 

“We have begun the fight for a new justice: we 
wanted to restore confidence in our law-courts. With 
this end in view we proclaimed the principle that every 
one is equal before the law and before justice”: even a 
member of the Cabinet must pay for his misdeeds. 

We wanted just as earnestly to fight for a better moral 
life: here, too, we have not been content with theories. 
We have in these months carried through an unheard-of 
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cleansing-process, and this cleansing-process is still 
proceeding. 

We have begun the fight against the disintegration of 
our religion' and against unemployment. We count as 
our greatest achievement that “we have recovered for the 
worker his place in the nation, that we have been able 
to demonstrate to him: The Nation is not just an idea 
in which you have no part; you yourself support the 
nation: to it you belong: you cannot separate yourself 
from it; your life is bound up %vith the life of your 
whole people; the nation is not merely the root 
of your strength, it is the root of your very life.” 
We have opened up the nation to millions who had 
looked with envy or with hatred upon those who called 
themselves “Nationalists”, and have united them with 
all those who see in the nation the supreme good which 
all must protect, since it contains within itself for all 
alike the pre-condition for their life. 

Hitler then went on to speak of the fight in the economic 
sphere—lowemg of taxes, the building of new roads, better- 
vtent of State finance, liberation from debts; further, of 
the fight against corruption in the administration of the 
State, “It is a gigantic programme: history at least will 
admit that we have not been idlers or cow-ards.” 

“And we have stabilized the Government: we are 
resolved not to capitulate: the time will come when men 
will no longer ask ‘Have you had the agreement of all ?’ 
No: they will say ‘Thank God that you have acted thus: 
for to you in truth we owe the resurrection of the 
nation.’ We look to the future, we can make long-term 
plans; so long as the good God leaves us here, men will 
not easily overthrow us.” 

And during these eight months the world has abused 
us: they complain of atrocities; the greatest atrocities in 
' For this passage see p. 378. 
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Germany were wrought in the name of the Treaty of 
Versailles: the Treaty was the cause of some 20,000 
suicides annually, 20,000 decent men who had been 
robbed by the Treaty of their prospects, of their means 
of livelihood. 

When has there ever been a revolution so free of 
atrocities as ours? ... “I go amongst the people at any 
time without a cordon of police: people can always know 
where I am and where I go. I do not in the least fear an 
attack from the people. My only fear is lest a small 
child should be run down by my motor-car.” . . . 

And England—the home of the oppressed—demands 
^1,000 before it lets a refugee into the country! If we 
had demanded such a sum from immigrants, Germany 
would to-day have no Jew’ish question. Certainly to¬ 
gether with the rights of the chosen people we champion 
also the rights of the oppressed people—the German 
people: for that in the last resort is why we are here! 
But that is no atrocity.—Really this talk of atrocities 
should cease: our people goes to its work in peace: in 
our towns there is greater calm and peace than ever 
before. Men are happier than in recent years. Our sole 
misfortune lies outside Germany—it is the hatred of our 
enemies! 

It is true that the **£migres" do not share this view. 
“It is no doubt very fine to be able to go abroad and to 
pose with the nimbus and the halo of one threatened 
with death, while in reality it is only the Public Prose¬ 
cutor from whom one has fled. And the fraction of these 
emigrants who are in fact abroad on political grounds? 
I must confess that we are glad to be rid of them. We 
do not say ‘Send them back to us’. On the contrary we 
say ‘Keep them, and the longer the better’.” 

It has not in the past been usual that the public 
opinion of great nations should be influenced by such 
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scum as these; unfortunately that has now become 
possible. What would Germany say if the statement 
were made in this country that an English minister had 
set fire to the English House of Parliament ? The answer 
would be “That we do not permit”. We have the same 
feeling for our honour, and we do not wish to be insulted 
by these scoundrels. We would only ask other peoples 
not to lend credence to elements whose sole mission it 
is to set one nation against another. And what does it 
mean when a boycott can with impunity be organised 
against us? What economic madness! A successful boy¬ 
cott would mean only that then we should be able to 
buy less than we could other\vise. We are glad to see 
that the decent peoples are beginning to free themselves 
from these influences: that the agitation for a boycott 
against Germany is proving fruitless both in England 
and in the United States. But how long is the discrimi¬ 
nation against Germany to last? One or other: either 
we are granted equality of rights or not: there must be 
no juggling with words: that we will not tolerate. 

We have now waited for fifteen years: it is not our 
fault that we can no longer have any confidence in 
promises. Once we trusted the assurances of President 
Wilson; the world will not maintain that those assurances 
were kept. Then we trusted the promises in the Peace 
Treaty. The world will not maintain that they were 
kept. Once again on our entry into the League of 
Nations we trusted that we should be accorded equal 
rights. And the world again cannot maintain that that 
promise has been kept—at least never in act. 

Hitler here repeated his complaint of the inconsistency of 
those who opposed German claims {see p. J097, supra). 

“When we declare for peace then some one says ‘We 
cannot trust your declarations, we want proofs’. And 
when we ask about proofs, then they say ‘France feels 
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herself threatened’. Good! Before the whole people I 
declare ‘We are ready to offer to the French people our 
hand in reconciliation.’ But now the Press writes ‘You 
want to separate us from England’; next it writes: ‘A 
fresh intrigue is afoot’. Well, what are we to do then? 
I know what we must do: stand up for our honour, stand 
up for it with resolution, and never yield a step from 
this honour.” 

‘‘The Disarmament Commission proposes to put into 
effect a draft according to the terms of which the highly 
armed States remain armed, an unarmed Germany is 
to disarm yet further, and after some years the pre¬ 
conditions necessary for a contemplated real disarma¬ 
ment are to be considered. To this proposal we have 
one thing only to say: we will not co-operate in such 
methods.” 

‘‘We have the will to peace: we do not see even any 
possibilities of conflict. We wish to live in peace with 
England, we wish to live in peace with France, we wish 
to live in peace with Poland. For a long time past w'C 
have peaceful relations with Italy. We admire the great 
Italian statesman, admire his mission, and are grateful 
for the support which in bad days the Italian people has 
always given us. We desire peace with all. But we wish 
also that from that fact others should draw the conse¬ 
quences—quite definite consequences.” 

‘‘We will neither be treated as second class nor will 
we ever put our signature to anything that we ought not 
to sign because it violates our honour. And never will 
we through any threats allow ourselves to be forced to 
surrender this principle. We cannot act otherwise.” 

‘‘And if ever any people had the right to appeal to the 
gracious Lord God as the leader of its decisions, it is the 
German people”.. . , 

‘‘I, for myself, declare that I would at any time rather 
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die than put my signature to anything which according 
to my most sacred conviction is intolerable for the 
German people.” 

“I appeal to the whole German people: if in this I 
ever make a mistake or if the time should ever come 
that the people should believe that it cannot support 
my actions, then it can put me to death: I will calmly 
stand my ground. But never will I do anything to violate 
my own honour and the honour of the nation.” Let the 
people judge: let them vote ‘Yes’ for equality of rights, 
for honour and true peace, for a new Reichstag which 
will guarantee this policy. For in the long run there is 
not even any economic salvation for a people if it is 
ruined politically and morally. We know only one aim 
in the world: not hatred for other peoples, but love for 
our German nation.' 

There follmved the speeches of the electoral campaign in 
different cities of the Reich: they naturally repeat the argu¬ 
ments of the speech in the Sportpalast {seep, iiio) and the 
Party Press gave only summaries and 7Wt the full text. In 
Hanover on 25 October 1933 Hitler said that the world 
refused to believe that “the will to fight for our right, 
for our honour, for our freedom, and in consequence 
for our daily bread is the will of the whole German 
people”. The whole German people supported his de¬ 
mands. The customary criticism of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles followed: “Where would the world be if the peoples 
had deduced from victory their right to nail down for 
all time the conquered as peoples of second class, second 
rank, with second-class rights and even with a second- 
class right to live—and then to hold them in that con¬ 
dition?” The consequence, if such a precedent were 
adopted, must be that undying hatred would destroy 
* Dokumente der deutschen PoUtik, i (1935), pp. 118-31. 
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peoples, that no peace could return, that no balance of 
powers could be created. The effort of the last eight 
months was aimed solely at restoring the unity of the 
German people, which in its turn wanted only to be 
allowed to work in peace. They had not attacked or 
slandered foreign Powers: they had not injured them in 
any way. “We are but bound to wish that the world 
should once for all remember that it is not only its 
honour which is in question, that it is not only the 
CP honour of England or France, but that we have our 
honour too.” . .. Formerly when the brave soldier capi¬ 
tulated, he was granted military honours: to-day the 
world has other views. “I have never in my whole life 
thrust myself into any illustrious society if I could think 
that I was not wanted there and that the society would 
not trust me as possessing equal rights with those of 
other members, and I should be sorry that the German 
people should choose any other view as expressing its 
political character.' ... I would rather incur hatred 
than shame. I have more than once solemnly assured 
the world that we honestly desire understanding, that 
we honestly wish to go together with the other peoples. 
In this assurance there will be no change; I hold every 
war to be madness for Europe: war leads only to the 
mutual laceration of peoples: it cannot any longer pro¬ 
duce any essential change.” If you, my fellow-country¬ 
men, ask me what can be done to prove our love of 
peace I have but one answer: “We must stand up for our 
right, we must protect our honour, be hard* and not 
give ground. That is what vve must do.” .. . Hitler once 
more referred to his speech of 17 May igsj and continued: 
“We will not allow every one to talk of security while 

* Repeated in the speech of lo Nov, 1933, Dokurnente der 
deiUschen Politik, i (i 93 S)i P- 138. 

* Cf. ibid., p. 136 and see p. 1141 infra. 
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one people alone, our people, must be without any secu¬ 
rity. If the world thinks that it can impose that upon us 
by a mere ‘Diktat’, then, my honoured sirs, that will be 
without my signature and without the signature of the 
German people. Then you will have to confess that you 
have compelled Right to yield to Force.” We must not 
be confused with those who formerly ruled in Germany: 
with them one could hope through methods of violence 
always in the end to enforce surrender: I can promise 
that with us that is impossible. I have, until this day, 
never submitted, until this day I have never capitulated, 
and so long as I live I have no intention of capitulating. 
The speech closed with an appeal to the electors: ‘‘For my 
own protection and for my own shelter I need no vote 
of the people; this time I appeal to you to do your duty 
in your own interest, on behalf of your children and 
with them for the future . . . for our people, for Ger¬ 
many.”* 

On 26 October 1933 Hitler spoke in Cologne: ‘‘the 
Treaty of Versailles which was to have been an instru¬ 
ment of peace and understanding had become an instru¬ 
ment of discord and a source of perpetual strife. Its 
results were not peace but insecurity, not disarmament 
but an armament race of the other Powers, each with the 
other, not trust but mistrust, affd . w'herever we 

look.” ... When anyone asked hinV ^hy:^!]^ had founded 
the National Socialist Movement,had commis¬ 
sioned him or given him the righWo do so his reply was: 
‘‘I have given this commission to myself. I have assumed 
the right from my knowledge of the coming distress.” 
The programme of the Movement had been to abolish 
those weaknesses which threatened to bring the German 
people to ruin. ‘‘In defence of this programme we have 
' V.B., Oct. 1933. 
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pursued a way which has not always been lit by sun¬ 
shine—a steep way—until it led us to the possession of 
power. One does not become Chancellor in order to 
win the parchment certifying one’s appointment but in 
order to attain the end which one has promised.” In 
eight months Germany had been freed from a war waged 
between brothers: that war between the parties would 
never return. “The parties were not merely defeated, 
they were superseded.” The Government had more 
than kept its promises: the six million unemployed had 
already sunk to 3’8 millions. Hitler spoke of the Govern¬ 
ment's fight against the decay of religion {seep. 379). Is the 
reduction of unemployment, is the restoration of internal 
unity, the new vigour imparted to economic life, is all 
this a threat to the world ? In view of the campaign of 
slander which has been waged against Germany in the 
foreign Press, in view of the attacks levelled for fourteen 
years against the National Socialist Movement, would it 
have been possible that in any other country a Move¬ 
ment should, after its victory, have shown such modera¬ 
tion as we have done? There was such a thing as an 
international duty of mutual respect amongst peoples. 
Since it was said abroad that, though the German 
Government might perhaps wish for peace, the German 
people had no such wish, he had determined once more 
to appeal to the people. I have not done this on my 
own behalf, for the Government is in the saddle. “I 
have never feared my enemies when I had no power: I 
do not fear them to-day. The world must know that, 
when I declare that we wish for peace, for reconciliation 
even with our former enemies, the whole German people 
is willing and ready to call this policy of peace its own 
policy. . . . But the world must also know that when I 
say that I will have no unworthy treaties forced upon 
me, that I will not subscribe my name to them, that I 
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will not permit myself and the German people to be 
treated unworthily, then the German people, too, shares 
that conviction. ... On 12 November you will profess 
your faith: for Germany, for our honour, for equality 
of rights and at the same time in the end for a true and 
lasting peace in the world.”* 

On 28 October 1933 Hitler spoke in Stuttgart, employing 
the same line of argument: the Treaty of Versailles was 
the real cause of the economic and political difficulties 
of the peoples of Europe: he rejected the lie of war- 
guilt: unemployment in Germany was the necessary 
consequence of this Treaty of unreason. “The scourge 
of unemployment was the fruitful soil for the growth of 
Bolshevism, which, as a doctrine of madness, would only 
complete the catastrophe and would infect not merely 
Germany but the whole world. Between two possi¬ 
bilities—madness or reason—Germany at the last mo¬ 
ment had chosen Reason. We have not fought during 
fourteen years for office, but in order to renew the 
German people from its foundations upward. Struggle 
and work for the German people can alone satisfy us. 
What we cannot bring to completion German youth will 
achieve. Before thirty years have passed, in Germany 
the memory of the State of the Parties as it was in the 
past will have vanished like a mere phantom.” The 
miracle had happened: extremes which thought that 
they could never unite had been united and fused to¬ 
gether. Every force which imagined that it could turn 
against the unity of the Reich had been bent and broken. 
. .. “We have an indomitable will: we shall attack again 
and again until we have attained our goal. For fourteen 
years we fought for political power, and at last we gained 
it: if necessary we will fight another fourteen years for 
• V.B., 28 Oct. 1933. 
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the economic happiness of the German people, and in 
the end we shall attain to that too.” 

There followed an attack upon the exiles from Germany, 
and Hitler repeated his assertion that abroad they acted 
as though the bloody fist of National Socialism was 
behind them; in fact it was but the Public Prosecutor 
seeking to punish their crimes. “We know war: we 
want no war: we want to work and to enjoy our rest. 
Our fellow-countrymen are to us far too valuable for us 
ever to wish to drive them on some warlike adventure 
to the battle-field. We do not wish to subjugate any 
foreign peoples, but we wish to champion our home-land 
which we refuse to see dishonoured and insulted.” The 
honour of the nation must be respected, for the honour 
of the nation was the honour of every individual citizen, 
and the honour of every individual could be none other 
than the honour of their leaders. “What we sign will be 
kept: what we believe we cannot keep that we will not 
sign. If this people of 65 millions unitedly pledges itself 
to love peace and with the same passion to defend its 
honour, then the world will not be able to ignore this 
profession, and then we shall do more for the pacification 
of the world than those who continually talk of peace 
and surround themselves with metal and with arms.”* 

0)1 30 October igss Hitler spoke at Fratikfurt: “As 
on 5 March 1933 the German people had to decide upon 
domestic policy, so on 12 November it must decide on 
foreign policy. It must make a clear decision whether 
it is its will that the honour of the nation and its equality 
of rights shall in future be championed freely and openly 
before the world. It must decide for a way which in the 
first moment may perhaps be difficult but which, we 
are convinced, will alone be able in the long run to 
• F.Z., 30 Oct. 1933. 
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maintain a great nation in its greatness.” Germany had 
disarmed: the foreign Commission of Control had been 
long enough in Germany to satisfy themselves of that! 
But the others had not merely not disarmed, they had 
rearmed. Against whom?—against the 100,000 men 
whom we had in arms ? These phrases—that we are the 
cause of all their action—must be swept away: thirteen 
years, when we National Socialists were not in power— 
surely that was time enough for disarmament! If they 
had kept their promises. National Socialism might not 
be in power to-day.— Hitler returned to the theme of the 
defence against Bolshevism: if the territory of Central 
Europe had not withstood Bolshevism, then Europe to¬ 
day would be lost. The aim of the Party had been to 
put an end to German disunion and internal ruin: it 
sought to establish one symbol and a single authority: in 
nine months much was already accomplished fact: the 
parties had been swept away, the misuse of religion 
checked, the swastika waved to-day over the whole of 
Germany, two and a half million unemployed were 
again at work, corruption had been rooted out, the 
national education of youth had been taken in hand and 
“under our education this youth will complete what we 
have begun”. “Our attack against Germany’s distress 
will have no end until at the end Germany’s distress has 
been done away with.”—^The w'orld is very sensitive for 
the honour of other peoples: we understand this defence 
of national honour, but we would ask that our honour, 
too, should not be attacked. Are we to have less honour 
only because formerly it was possible for twenty-six 
States to defeat us ? It is impossible to make the issue of 
a war the eternal basis on which right is determined in 
international relations. . . . Hitler expressed his surprise 
that abroad the exiles from Germany were allowed to 
inflame peoples one against the other: Germany wished 
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only that the War psychosis might at last be banished 
from the world. . . . “We have a feeling for the honour 
of the nation, because personally we have our own 
honour. I have not become Chancellor of the Reich in 
order now to maintain other moral principles than those 
which I have previously maintained. In my eyes the 
honour of a nation is composed of the honour, the feeling 
for honour, the claim to honour of its individual citizens. 

I believe that the honour of a Government is the honour 
of a people and that a people’s honour must be the honour 
of the Government.” We want no war, but the right for 
our people to fashion its own life: and that is no concern 
of the rest of the world. If all talk of security, although 
they are not threatened, then to us, who can rightly 
feel threatened, they must at least grant the same secu¬ 
rity. If they do not wish to disarm, let tliem say so; if 
they do not wish to give us equality of rights, again, let 
them say so. But there is only one thing to be said, and 
said once more: never will we take part in any agree¬ 
ments’ where we are not on a footing of completely equal 
rights: We may be isolated, but dishonoured, never! 
I would prefer not to enter into agreements which I 
must purchase at the price of my honour: and when 
they say “But then you will be isolated”, then I declare 
I would rather be isolated with honour, than be tolerated 
without honour. I believe that the German people has 
too much character to think otherwise than its Govern¬ 
ment: I believe that in this hour, this historic hour, it 
cannot decide otherwise than with the word “Yes”. 
There remains no other way. I have no cannons. I have 
only you, my fellow-countrymen. With you I must 
fight for this right for Germany. You must stand behind 
me. We must hold together. We can wage this struggle 
only if we are a single army {Mannschaft).^ 

' Gennsn; Konventiontn. ® V,B., 31 Oct. 1933. 
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On I November 1933 Hitler spoke in Weimar: he was 
appealing, he said, to the people because he was con¬ 
vinced that the fate of the nation could only be fashioned 
to their good if the German people took a living interest 
in the way in which it was fashioned. Never was the 
necessity greater than at this election.— Then Versailles 
again: “We cannot often enough declare before the 
world that the statement of Germany’s war-guilt was 
untrue, that that statement was signed only from fear 
and against the better knowledge of those who signed it. 
For us it is a warning that we should not in our present 
anxieties have recourse to any similar lie.”—^The day 
when the Movement became the master of the State in 
Germany, the day of the Machtiibernahme, was, of 
course, not the end of the struggle, it could be only the 
beginning of what they were pledged to achieve. Their 
mighty programme—for which in German history men 
through the centuries had striven, and failed—had in 
nine months been largely realized: the miracle of the 
coming into being of a people (Volkwerdung) in Ger¬ 
many, was accomplished; they had on the one hand 
established the unconditional authority of the Govern¬ 
ment and on the other the blind trust of the people. . . . 
The sovereignty of the Reich could not be shaken, the 
authority of the States had been bent under the will of 
the Reich. . . . “If there are people in Germany to-day 
who say ‘We do not fit into your society but we shall be 
there as we were before’ I answer you will pass, but after 
you there will come a youth who no longer knows any¬ 
thing but National Socialism. From those who even 
to-day still think that they can refuse to recognize this 
historical development we will protect the nation, but 
our youth we will educate for this new State.* A people 
which is not convinced of its own value can never achieve 
* Cf. p. 113s, ««/ra. These arc significant statements. 
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anything. The German people has regained its self- 
consciousness and is on the way towards salvation. Con¬ 
fidence has returned.,,. What other wish can we have 
than that the world should leave us in peace, that it should 
not disturb us in our work, that it should realize that 
we have a right to find our blessedness after our own 
fashion The others can find their blessedness in their 
own way. . . . Let the world concern itself with its own 
problems!... The emigres {Emigratiten) are the poisoners 
of the wells amongst the nations. The disappearance of 
these elements from Germany is a great relief for Ger¬ 
many, and probably in a few months they will teach the 
world a great lesson. . . . Never will I yield before a 
threat: I have never done so during the fourteen years 
of our fight for power: I will not do so to-day. . . . This 
appeal will show the world who has the greater right to 
speak in a people’s name: those who think that they 
must rob our people of its honour or we who champion 
and protect the honour, the right, and the freedom of 
our people. . . . The time will come when men will 
place alongside of the fatal day of November 1918 
another day of destiny, the 12th of November 1933 ’ 
on the November-day of Germany’s shame shall follow 
a second November-day of Germany’s honour."* 

This speech was followed by one at Essen on 2 November 
1933. Once more there recurred the theme of the co}ifessio 7 i 
of war-guilt "extorted by an unexampled pressure” and 
the criticism of the Treaty of Versailles on the same lines 
as in the other ^eeckes of the electoral campaign. It should 
have been the task of this Peace Treaty to have given at 
last to the peoples the feeling of security founded upon 
a higher justice instead of making the world more rest- 

' Gennan: mch unserer Fassmt selig zu werden, 

* 3 Nov. 1933. 
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less, more insecure, more mistrustful than ever before. 
Even the League of Nations had not availed by its veto 
to stay this development, On the contrary the struggle 
had become ever more obstinate, , . , At Conferences 
disunity had found only one point of union—to make 
the German people responsible for the general inse¬ 
curity. The rest of the speech is an almost verbal repetition 
of earlier speeches and presents no new arguments.^ 

In his speech at Breslau on 4 November 1^33 Hitler 
said that the Treaty of Versailles had not brought about 
any change of spirit: the peoples had not become more 
peaceful: Governments operated with the same concep¬ 
tions as before. The League of Nations was no League 
of Nations, but an Association of other interests. Trea¬ 
ties must not be sacred for one party only, but must be 
equally sacred for both. The Powers say they cannot 
disarm because the National Socialist Movement is the 
Government in Germany: the National Socialist Move¬ 
ment is the Government in Germany precisely because 
the other parties to the Treaty have not yet fulfilled 
their promises. . . . Hitler spoke of the Programme and 
the achievement of the Government, It needed a gigantic 
effort to rescue the German people from catastrophe: 
all the energies of the people must be concentrated on 
one aim: it could not enter upon the new period bur¬ 
dened with the evil traditions of the past: there must be 
a re-fusing of a people, with pride we can say that the 
achievement of these few months suffices to place our 
name on record in the book of German history. We have 
always been inspired by the single great determination— 
to seize the hands of our whole great people, to join 
them together into a mighty community, to loosen the 
clenched fists and unite them in an alliance of brother- 
• F.Z., 4 Nov. 1933. 
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hood, an alliance which knows only a single purpose—to 
enter the lists as champion of this people which we love 
and for which we are ready to sacrifice everj'thing. Have 
we by this work of ours sinned against the spirit of a 
true community of peoples, of understanding between 
the peoples? We are ready at any time to learn from 
others: there is also an opportunity perhaps for foreign 
statesmen to learn no small lesson in Germany. When 
I read to-day that the American President is succeeding 
in lessening unemployment, in conquering the distress 
of the farmers, have I regarded that as an injustice done 
to Germany? I am happy to know that in other places 
of the world besides Germany work is being done and— 
this I can safely say—if I see that what they are doing 
can be usefully applied in Germany, I shall at once 
apply it for the advantage of our people, in the con¬ 
viction that the statesmen of to-day have the duty to 
learn their lesson alike from the misery and from the good 
fortune which they see in the world about them, that 
above all they have the duty, not of sowing mistrust and 
hatred between the peoples, but rather of drawing the 
attention of peoples to those great common tasks which 
must be solved. It is a melancholy thought that a quite 
small international clique of a few hundred thousand 
men can succeed in inciting peoples of hundreds of 
millions one against the other .—Hitler once more spoke 
of the question of the hnigres: “we should never venture 
to judge, say, the Bulgarian people by the Dimitroffs, 
the Popoffs, or the Taneffs. We know the Bulgarian 
people much better: a decent, an honest and honourable 

people.We do not want to interfere with the work 

of other peoples. They can also, so far as we are con¬ 
cerned, form their constitution as it pleases them. But 
we in our turn must say ‘Hands off from our constitu¬ 
tion! That is no concern of yours!’ ... I desire to 
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summon the entire German people to bear witness 
that what I have stated before the whole world as 
its spokesman is also the wish and the will of the 
entire German people.” 12 November will show that 
the German people stands by our programme, “one 
for all and all for one”. “I would wish to put my¬ 
self on the side of those who in our German history, 
too, have declared that injustice and untruth could 
never in the long run bring blessing for a people, but 
that what one gains by bargaining for a momentary 
profit one has to pay for bitterly in the future. And 
I believe that the German people is at the core too 
decent to be able to shake itself free from such a way of 
thinking.” 

“Do not forget that this coming week is decisive for 
the distant future of Germany. I appeal to you, my folk 
of Silesia: bethink you of the great past, remember our 
sacrifices which none can number, and do not forget 
that one historic refusal can rob a people of much, if 
not all, of the achievements and sacrifices of the past. 
See you to it that this day shall later be recorded in the 
history of our people as a day of salvation: that the 
record shall run: on an eleventh of November the Ger¬ 
man people formerly lost its honour: fifteen years later 
came a twelfth of November and then the German 
people restored to itself its honour.”* 

At Elbing on 5 November 1933 Hitler spoke in the great 
Machinery Hall in which he had often before appealed to 
an East Prussian audience: “We oppose the spirit of the 
Treaty of Versailles—that Treaty which drove the Ger¬ 
man people into lethargy and despair—not because we 
want discord {Unfrieden), no! but because we are con¬ 
vinced that this Treaty is the foe of every true peace, 
* F.Z., 6 Nov. 1933. 
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of every understanding, of every reconciliation, nay 
more, it is the foe of all human reason.”—The problem 
of unemployment. Hitler said, must be solved: we have 
not an unlimited time for the task, and on the solution 
of this problem everything depends, not only for a State 
but for everyone. Here all must help, and for that reason 
the whole German nation must once more be brought to 
a unity of spirit and of will. The pre-condition for re¬ 
lieving the distress in Germany is the restoration of the 
consciousness of belonging together [Zitsamaiengehorig- 
keitsempfindens). In order to bring men gradually nearer 
to each other they must be thrown into the great melting- 
pot, the nation, that they may be purified and welded 
one to another. The organisations of disunion and dis¬ 
integration must therefore be uprooted and, without 
respect of persons, all those must be ruthlessly eliminated 
who disturb this community. The old motto ‘‘One 
hangs the little thief and lets the big escape” must be 
cast overboard. It was necessary in Germany to sweep 
out of the way the notion that every small State and 
every Government in these small States had the right 
to play the game of obstruction. There is only one 
institution and that is the institution of the whole people 
and not that of a single State. That which moves me is 
not the thought that I am contented, now that the 
present has given me the proudest position I could ever 
claim, but rather it is the feeling that now we wish to 
win from posterity the assurance that we have rightfully 
taken this position. . . . Our work is not ended, but 
make no mistake: what has been overthrown will never 
rise again. It is for that that we are here. The parties 
have had their day: they come back never again. The 
German people will possess a new organization for 
forming its political will; this organization will be built 
up from base to summit on the conception of authority. 
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of leadership' and it will guarantee the unification of 
German strength. . . . “When our opponent says ‘I am 
not going to join you and you will never gain my alle¬ 
giance’ then I answer quite calmly ‘Your child belongs 
to us already to-day’. A people lives for ever. What are 
you? You pass, but your descendants are even now in 
the new camp. In a short time they will no longer know 
anything save this new community.’’* People and leader¬ 
ship will be ever more closely united. We shall not have 
bureaucracy {^Staatsverwaltiing) but leadership of the 
people (Volksfahrung): that is our aim and we shall 
secure it. At the end of our days history will be able to 
state that we have left behind us 07 te Reich, one People. 
And for such a programme we need peace, for peace 
alone can construct. “I know well what war means: I 
have seen it with my own eyes: and many a statesman 
has not done that! It is not as a traitor to my country 
that I repudiate war: I repudiate war as a decent Ger¬ 
man, who, even as a soldier, remained decent, and who 
is determined to be decent in the future. For that reason 
I will not sacrifice the German people’s right to live or 
the German honour.’’ 

The internal affairs of a country are its own concern 
and the concern of it alone. Referring to the treatment of 
the Reichstag Fire Trial abroad he said that in England 
an attempt had once been made upon the House of 
Parliament: “at that time not only were all the dyna- 
mitards shortened by a head, but the festival of 
the destruction of these criminals is even to-day still 
celebrated.’’ 

Either equality of rights must be granted at confer- 

* German: attf deti Gcdattken der Autoritdt, der Filhrung vo 7 i 
unten bis oben, I am not sure how this should be translated. 

^ Cf. Hitler’s speech of lo Nov. 1933, Dokumente der deutschen 
Politikt i (1935), pp. I 35 ~ 6 » and see p. 1129 supra. 
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ences or, if it was refused, then Germany had nothing 
to look for there. This is an election not to support a 
Government: this time with your vote you are fighting 
for the position of the German nation before the world! 
“The shame of 9 November 1918 must be washed away: 
that no statesman, no Government can do: that only the 
people can do: that you must do yourself!”* 

On 6 November jpjj Hitler spoke in Kiel: “We fight 
not for theories and dogmas, we fight for the existence 
of the German people .”—He recurred to the theme of 
war-guilt: “To-day we all know: it would have been well 
for the German nation if in 1918 she had possessed men 
with the courage to step before the world and to declare: 
‘We are ready for any peace, but never arc we ready 
for all time and against our better knowledge to put 
our signature to a lie and thus to sacrifice our honour. 
You can do what you will: we will not sign.’... Those 
elements which drove our people into a war of brother 
against brother are to-day inciting the peoples of the 
world against each other. I can give my hand to a Com¬ 
munist at the moment when I see that he recognizes 
the madness of his former ideology: I can give my hand 
to the most narrow-minded of reactionaries in the mo¬ 
ment when he sees that his former standpoint is un¬ 
tenable. There is only one to whom I can never give 
my hand—he who has never known what it is to have a 
political conviction, but who could be bought for money. 
. . . When our enemies, faced with the achievements of 
the last nine months, say ‘Ah yes! but there may yet be 
a reverse’, then I answer ‘My life up to now has been a 
fight, but I have never capitulated and I have reached 
my goal.’ I would remind you of 6 November 1932.* 

* F.Z., 7 Nov. 1933. 

* For the election of 6 Nov. 1932 when Hitler lost over two 
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Then these same false prophets came and foretold our 
end. But for me and for us all reverses are nothing but 
strokes of the whip, and it is precisely these which we 
needed to drive us forward. Never have we capitulated 
because of a reverse. . . . The world must take the 
German people as it is: the world must come to terms 
with the fact that the German nation has become a 
single people.* ... By this election I wish to show to 
the other Governments that we are a true democracy 
and that we are not afraid to appeal to the people. I do 
not believe that other Governments, had they received 
a four years’ mandate, would be prepared to appeal to 
the nation afresh within seven months.... You, German 
people, must stand up and face the whole world that it 
may understand that a true German people has come 
into being!”* 

On 8 November igjj at the Anniversary celebration of 
the “Putsch" of 9 November ig23 Hitler addressed the 
“Old Guard" of the Party. After a retrospect of the early 
days of the Party he said that once more they were faced 
with a hard struggle. “I want to make it impossible for 
the world to maintain that it is only a statesman who 
possesses the courage once for all to say No, that only 
a statesman has the will for peace: I want to show the 
world that the whole German people thinks thus. ... It 
is not possible in the long run for any Government 
{Staatsfiihrung) to obtain great political successes unless 
the people itself stands behind its will. The people 
itself must give its own witness {dokumentieren) before 
the world; the statesman can be only the spokesman, the 
leader of the people; strength must be anchored in the 

million votes cf. K. Heiden, A History of National Socialism, 
London, Methuen, 1934, p. 190. 

* German: Die Welt mufl sich mil der Volktverdung der deutschen 
Nation abfinden, * V.B., 8 Nov. 1933. 
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people itself and to this strength of the German people, 
which has never failed through the millennia, the leader 
must appeal. . * , In 1923 Germany could be degraded 
to become the world^s whipping-boy, the world^s cul¬ 
prit: to-day that cannot be, , . , They will no longer 
succeed in forcing us to sign a ^Diktat', For the 
future the German Government will always take one 
standpoint and that alone: under the word ’Conferences’ 
we understand assemblies of nations with equal rights; 
under the word ’Resolutions^ of Conferences we under¬ 
stand the resolutions of free nations which have equal 
rights. The League of Nations sees us no more until the 
last vestige of discrimination against our people is done 
away with, , , , I know that, if these dead' were 
to-day in our midst, they would avow that their 
testament has been fulfilled. By that testament we 
stand, we dare not desert it. We dare not desert it 
because we know that it is through this loyalty 
to principle that our Movement grew. Peoples without 
character have no justification for their existence upon 
the earth, , , , I believe that we can already see in the 
world that the anger of all those who wish us ill is 
greater, but that the respect for Germany amongst those 
who desire a true peace, a true understanding, has been 
stren^hened through our action. When we recall the past 
ten years we would wish to carry away with us the hope 
that as through our action in those years there did at 
last come a reconciliation between those who within 
Germany faced each other as foes, so in the next ten 
years there will come a reconciliation between the 
peoples who still to-day are Incited one against the other 
by slanderous tongues. If we believe that peoples will 
one day recognize in common their higher and greater 
interests, then you must remember: honourable peoples 
' i.c. those who died in the ^'Putsch*^ of 9 Nov, 1923, 
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will never ally themselves with dishonourable peoples. 
If we want this alliancct then we ourselves must become 
an honourable people. That may mean great hardship 
for the individual, but only thus does the road lead to a 
real equality of rights, to a community of interests be¬ 
tween great nations and great peoples.”' 

The electoral campaign was closed by a speech^ delivered 
in Siememstadt, Berlm, on lo November zpjj, when 
Hitler addressed an audience of German workmen. He 
claimed a greater right to address them then than that 
possessed by any other, “I have grown up from amongst 
yourselves; once I myself was a workman; for four and 
a half years I served amongst you in the War; I speak 
now to you to whom I belong, with whom I still feel 
myself to be united and for whom in the last resort I 
fight* * * * I wage that fight for the millions of our honest, 
industrious, working, creative people, * * * I was in my 
youth a worker as you are; through industry, through 
learning, and, I may say, also through hunger I slowly 
worked my way up* But in my innermost being I have 
always remained that which I once was.”^ 

The speech began^ as usttal^ with the criticism of the 

' lo Nov, 1933* The speech in Munich (9 Nov, 1933) 

delivered at the unveiling of the Monument erected to the memory 
of the dead does not add to the arguments employed in the electoral 
speeches* V.B., 10 Nov. 1933 ' 

^ A remarkable reconstruction of the past if one remembers 
Mein Kmnpj. Later in this same speech Hitler said *'You can well 
understand, my workmen, that when a man in your position begins 
to found a Movement, successes do not By to him* To begin such 
a work at all needs great persistence and an extraordinary power of 
will {ein unerhUrter Wilk) and to-day I wish to say to you: If I had 
this faith, it was only because I knew the people and because I 
never had any doubts of the quality of the German people. It was 
not the intellectual classes which gave me the courage to undertake 
this gigantic work; 1 gained that courage only because I myself 
knew the German workman and the German peasant,** 
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Treaty of Versailles: Hitler spoke of the distinction be¬ 
tween Conqueror and Conquered raised into a foundation 
for a permanent discrimination against Germany and of 
the theory that in the economic sphere one people must 
suffer in order that another may prosper. This theory of 
the struggle between peoples is the precise parallel to 
the theory of the class-struggle: they are identical. “The 
organizations defending class interests naturally resisted 
their own dissolution: but one cannot let a people go to 
ruin because these organizations wish to live. For a 
people does not live for theories, for programmes or for 
organizations, but all these have to serve a nation’s life. 
Similarly to-day we see that the struggle between 
peoples is fostered by folk with definite interests to 
promote. It is an uprooted international clique which 
incites the peoples one against another. They are folk who 
are at home everywhere and nowhere: they have no soil 
of their own on which they have grown up: to-day they 
are living in Berlin, to-morrow they may be in Brussels, 
the day after in Paris, and then again in Prague or Vienna 
or London—eveiywhere they feel themselves at home.” 

“Every\vhere they can carry on their business, but 
the people cannot follow them: the people is chained to 
its soil, is tied to its homeland, tied to the possibilities 
of life of its State, its nation. The peasant cannot leave 
his soil, the workman depends upon his factory. If his 
factory is ruined, where will he find help ? What is to-day 
the meaning of international class-solidarity? That is 
mere theory at a time in which on every hand distress 
cries aloud and peoples have to fight hard for their 
existence. The strength of all of us lies, not in this 
international phantom, it lies in our homeland. My aim 
has always been to arouse and to reinforce this strength.” 
. . . Status, descent, birth, position in life, property— 
they do not mean much. “All that is transitory and of 
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little significance, when compared with the length of 
life of a people. The people as such, that is the eternal 
source, the eternal well-spring which ever and again 
gives fresh life, and that source must be kept wholesome.” 

All class organizations—not merely the Trade Unions 
—had been destroyed. The unemployment figures had 
already sunk from 6-2 millions to 3,710,000; if it is 
objected that the standard of living has not risen I 
answer: the first thing was to get men back to work. 
The next thing will be to raise the power of consump¬ 
tion. The more the worker gains in his power of con¬ 
sumption the better it will be for the member of the 
bourgeoisie. It is not true that one man’s misfortune is 
another’s gain: the strength of a people as a whole is 
being raised, and all immediately benefit thereby. But 
economic progress needs peace: it ought not to be sug¬ 
gested that I am so mad as to wish for war .—Hitler then re¬ 
asserted the German will for peace: but if people will not 
believe our word, then we must be very hard, we must 
not yield one centimetre in the defence of our rights.* 

‘T believe that all problems in life, when more than 
one party is concerned, can be solved only when the 
parties are on a footing of equality. It is exactly the 
same in the economic sphere: when one party, be he 
employer or workman, has all the law and all the power 
on his side and the other has no rights, you know your¬ 
selves that no tolerable contract, no tolerable conditions 
are possible. The same is true in the life of peoples: 
there, too, it should not be that one people should have 
all the rights and another none at all. ... I should be a 
liar to the German people if I were to promise it an im¬ 
provement in its economic position without at the same 
time demanding for it a recognition of its equal rights 
in the world. The one is impossible without the other.” 

' Cf. p. 1122, supra. 
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I represent the right of the German nation: equality 
of rights means the possibility of representing those 
rights before the others. 

“If the world wishes to iSsue its ‘Diktat’, it will do so 
without my signature. If the world says we are com¬ 
pelled to act thus, because we cannot trust you, how so ? 
Has the German people ever broken its word? It has 
unfortunately generally kept its word only too resolutely, 
all too loyally! If we had not stood by our allies so 
obstinately, so loyally in the World War, then perhaps 
Germany might have fared better.” . . . 

“For many centuries foreign countries have always 
reckoned on having allies in Germany. First it w'as 
princes—men without character who, cold as ice, be¬ 
trayed their peoples; then it was parties, Weltanschau- 
ungett. Always they have had their allies. Now I want 
to show our opponents that they have no longer any 
allies in Germany. That which feels itself allied is the 
German people—allied with itself. For centuries the 
people has made trial of its destiny in disunion and it 
has reaped a dire harvest. Now I intend that we should 
make trial of our destiny in unity: that we should now 
attempt to fashion our destiny in a community of the 
people which nothing shall break. I am the guarantor 
in Germany that this community shall not result in the 
favouring of one section of our people. You can look 
upon me as the man who docs not belong to any class 
who belongs to no rank {Stand) who stands above all 
that. I have nothing but the ties which bind me to the 
German people. Here for me every German is on a 
complete equality. What interest have I in the intellec¬ 
tuals, in bourgeoisie, in the proletariat? I am inter¬ 
ested only in the German people. To the people alone 
I belong and for the people I spend my energies.” 

The speech closed with an appeal to the electors: the 
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Germans are no mere shoe-blacks, they are not second- 
class. 'No!—either equal rights or the world sees us no 
more at any Conference! Once again Hitler stated that 
he had no need of a vote of confidence: I possess full 
powers for another three and a half years. I stand firm. 
It is yourselves, you, the German people, who need this 
vote to demonstrate to the world that henceforth it must 
deal with us on a different footing; that it can no longer 
count upon our division and disunion, that the world 
must face the fact that now there does indeed exist a 
German people.' 

RESULT OF THE REFERENDUM, ON 12 NOVEMBER I933. 

Entitled to Votes cast % Yes % No % Itwalid 

Vote Votes 

45.«76,7I3 43.49I.S7S 96-3 40.632.628 95-1 2,101,191 4-9 750,27 

Election to the Reichstag 

Entitled to Votes cast % NSDAP % Itwalid % 

Vote Votes 

45.«76,7«3 43.053.616 95-2 39,655,212 92-2 3.398,404 78 

In an interview with Karl von Wiegand as representative 
of the American Press Hitler stated that he had most 
strictly forbidden members of the Party abroad to carry 
on National Socialist propaganda. The necessary conse¬ 
quence of such propaganda would be to endanger the 
friendly relations of foreign Powers with Germany; on 
the maintenance of these friendly relations the German 
Government sets the highest value. He would never 
hesitate to punish ruthlessly any contraventions of his 
orders by exclusion from the Party.* 

At his interview with Hitler and von Neurath on 15 
November xgjj Lipski reported Pilsiidski's disquietude at 

* Dokumente der deutschen Politik^ i (1935), pp. 131-8. For von 
Papen’s effort to secure the votes of the Catholics see his speech, 
with the appeal to the Pope’s allocution of 29 Oct. 1933, jP.Z., 
II Nov. 1933. ^ K.B., 2 Nov. 1933. 
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the loss of security for Poland entailed by Germany's m.ih’- 
drawal from the League of Nations and asked whether 
Hitler “we voit pas la possibilite de compenser, dans des 
relations directes polono-allemandes, la perte de cet element 
de seairiti". 

En reponse, le Chancelier a declare ce qui suit: 

“Je tiens avant tout k vous preciser quelle est mon 
attitude de principe i I’egard de votre Pays. Je tiens 
compte de la Pologne comme d’une realitd que rien ne 
saurait ni changer ni faire disparaltre. Ce fut peut-etre 
I’erreur des Gouvernements precedents de ne pas avoir 
suffisamment compris cette rdalite. La Pologne est une 
realite pour I’AHemagne, tout comme I’Allemagne I'est 
pour la Pologne. Les deux nations sont obligees de 
vivre cote k cote. La vie des nations n’est pas echelonn^e 
sur dix ou quinze ans, mais pour des centaines et des 
milliers d’ann^es.” 

“Nos relations n’ont pas ^te etablies d’une fafon id^ale, 
en particulier par le Traite de Versailles, qui s’est effored 
de les rendre difficiles.” Le Chancelier nea?i- 

snoitts, avec une ferine rholutioiit qu’il ne songe nulle- 
ment k quelque changement que ce soit par le moyen 
de la guerre. Le Chancelier tient d de bonnes relations 
avec la Pologne et k une atmosphere favorable, de 
manidre que la vie commune des deux nations affectat 
un caraetdre normal. 

Toute guerre ne pourrait qu’amener le communisme 
en Europe, ce communisme qui est un terrible danger, 
et centre lequel le Chancelier ne cesse de lutter. La 
Pologne est un bastion {Vorposten) du c6te de TAsie. 
La destruction de la Pologne serait un malheur pour les 
Etats qui, de cette fa^on, deviendraient voisins de 
I’Asie. Les autres Etats devraient comprendre ce role 
de bastion de la Pologne. 

Le Chancelier, en tant que nationaliste, ne veut 
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d^nationaliser personne. Ce qu’il exige pour son Pays, 
c’est qu’on cesse de le trailer comme un £tat de seconde 
zone. Sur ce point, il est intransigeant. La denationali¬ 
sation est sans but. Le meilleur temoignage en est la 
Polognc qui est ressuscitee malgr6 les methodes de 
denationalisation appliquees contre elle par les puis¬ 
sances copartageantes. 

Que pourrait donner une guerre polono-allemande ? 
Meme au cas d’une guerre victorieuse pour I’AHemagne, 
il en resulterait un brandon de nouvelle guerre de re¬ 
vanche de la part de la Pologne. Les guerres n’ont 
jamais rien donne sinon des destructions. Lui, Chan- 
celier, a ete lui-meme i la guerre. Il n’etait pas de ceux 
qui etaient poltrons. Il en a vu les horreurs et les conse¬ 
quences. Quel profit I’Angleterre a-t-elle tire de la 
guerre? Aucun, elle n’en est sortie qu’affaiblie. Il en 
est de meme de tous les autres Ltats, sauf peut-etre de 
ceux qui ont recouvre leur independance. La guerre 
serait une barbarie pour notre civilisation. 

Le Chancelier et son Gouvernement n’ont d’intention 
agressive envers aucun £tat. Ceci se rapporte egalement 
k la France. Il est vrai que des Allemands habitent 
rAlsace; mais cela vaut-il la peine de sacrifier pour eux 
un million d’hommes? D’ailleurs, reprendre I’Alsace 
^quivaudrait i provoquer un irrMentisme en Allemagne 
et des germes de nouveaux conflits. Seul le bassin de la 
Sarre n^cessite un riglement. Pour ce qui est de cette 
question, il existe des fondements aux exigences alle- 
mandes qui ressortent des trait^s. C’est sur cette base 
que le Chancelier reclamera la solution de ce probleme. 

Le Chancelier constate que, de meme qu’en ce qui 
concerne la France, il n’a aucune intention agressive k 
regard de la Pologne. Il desire que les relations entre 
ces Ltats s’^tablissent de fa9on amicale et pacifique. 
Le Chancelier parla ensuite des immense probl^mes de 
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politique interieure qui devaient ^tre regUs. II o. men~ 
tionne le ch6mage — probleme qui ne saurait 6tre regl6 
meme en I’espace de plusieurs annees. En efFet, la solu¬ 
tion dc ce probleme exige beaucoup de calmc et demande 
la collaboration entre Etats. Le Chancelier fait observer 
que la revolution en Allemagne s’est passee sans effusion 
de sang, a quelques exceptions pres. Seul, peut-etre, 
le fascisme a r^ussi egalement ^ prendre le pouvoir sans 
verser le sang. II ne veut pas que la politique ext6ricure 
de son Gouvernement soit jamais entach^e de sang. 
Ceci serait contraire i toute son ideologic. 

Le Chancelier park vite et remiie tine Joule tlidees 
oil perce constatnment son desir d’etablir de bonnes rela¬ 
tions avec la Pologne; il explique que tout ce qui est 
agression est contraire i sa politique, et qu’une guerre 
serait une catastrophe pour tous; il park de la crainte 
du communisme et passe enfin d la declaration que je 
venais de luifaire au 7wm du Marechal PilsudsM. 

Il rcmercie le Marechal pour son initiative visant le 
renforcement de la s^curite dans les relations polono- 
allemandes, s^curite affaiblie par suite du retralt de 
I’Allemagne de la S.D.N, Il fait observer qu’a son avis 
il faudrait avant tout exclure des relations polono-alle- 
mandes I'idee meme de la possibilite d'une guerre. 
Aprh cette premiere declaration, le Chancelier se reinet 
d parler des ejfets desastreux de la guerre. Il demonire 
i quel point elle est nuisible et n’atteint jamais son 
but et reprend I’idee que toute eventuality de guerre 
doit Stre exclue dans les relations polono-allemandes, 
faisant observer qu’il pourrait etre donn^ cette idte la 
forme d’un tralty, Le Chancelier me demande de faire 
connaitre au Marechal, en reponse ^ la question par lui 
posye, cette suggestion qu’il vient d’emettre devant moi. 

Le Chancelier contmue: "la Pologne peut fitre heu- 
reuse d’etre gouvernye par une aussi grande person- 
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nalit^ qu’est le Marechal Pilsudski, Mais que peut-on 
savoir de Tavenir ? Tous les hommes sont mortels, Ceci 
peut se rapporter aussi bien k la Pologne qu*au Reich, 
au cas ou sa personne viendrait k disparaitre, Speculer 
sur des dissensions intestines qui, dans ce ca's, pourraient 
se produire dans les deux Pays, k un tel moment, serait 
commettre la plus grande erreur,” Le Chancelier 
reprend tme fois de phis son idee que l^dventualit6 meme 
de la guerre doit etre excluc dans les relations polono- 
allemandes, en faisant observer que ceci contribuerait 
immanquablement a une detente dans les relations 
reciproques.^ 

In an interview with M, Fernand de Brinon in November 
ig 33 Hitler said: 

1^1 conviction que la question de la Sarre, qui est 
tcrre allemande, une fois r^glee, il n*y a rien, absolu- 
ment rien, qui puisse opposer rAlIemagne a la France, 
L’Alsace-Lorraine ? J*ai dit assez souvent que nous y 
avons renonce definitivement pour pouvoir penser que 
j'itais entendu* Mais combien de temps faudra-t-il 
r^p^ter que nous ne voulons ni absorber ce qui n'est pas 
not re, ni nous faire aimer de qui ne nous alme pas!” 

“Pas un litige en Europe ne justifie la guerre*” * * . 

“De quelle maniere realiser Tentente entre pays 
voisins et egaux en droit ? Ma patrie n^est pas une nation 
de second rang* Elle est une grande nation a laquelle 
on a impost un traitement insupportable* Si la France 
entend fonder sa securitd sur rimpossibilit6 mat6rielle 
pour rAlIemagne de se difendre, il n’y a rien k faire car 
le temps ou ces choses 6taient possibles est terming, 
Mais si elle admet de troiiver sa securit6 dans un accord 

' Les Relations polotio-alkmandes et pohno^sovi^tiques au ccurs de 
la pdriode 1933 ^^ 939 * Paris, Flamxnsinon, pp, 3S-40* For the 
communique published after this interview cf* ibid*, p* 40. 
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librement discut 4 , je suis prSt ^ tout entendre, k tout 
comprendre, si tout entreprendre.” . . . 

“Je decide seul de la politique de I’AUemagne, et 
quand je donne ma parole, j’ai I’habitude de la 
tenir.” 

“Si, rencontrant par hasard un ministre fran9ais, je 
lui avais dit en tfite k tfite: ‘La question de la Sarre 6tant 
r&olue, j’estime qu’il n’y a pas un diff^rend qui puisse 
nous opposer’, je pourrais comprendre qu’on dise: 
‘Hitler a des arriere-pensees. Nous aurons des sur¬ 
prises.’ Mais, devant mon peuple auquel je demandais 
son approbation solennelle, j’ai dit les memes choses. 
J’ai repute maintes fois que le sort de I’Alsace-Lorraine est 
regie. Le peuple a donne sa reponsc. Quefaut-il deplus?’’ 

“Moi je n’ai pas herite un trone. J’ai une doctrine 
^ maintenir. Je suis un homme qui agit, qui engage sa 
responsabilite. Je reponds de moi-meme devant le 
peuple que je conduis et qui me donne la force.” 

“Mais, parlons de la securite fran9aise. Si I’on me 
disait ce que je peux accomplir pour elle, je le ferais 
volontiers s’il ne s’agissait pas d’un deshonneur ou d’une 
menace pour mon pays. Ainsi un journaliste anglais a 
ecrit que, pour apaiser I’Europe, il faut accorder I’Alle- 
magne et la France et donner ^ la France la securite 
supplementaire d’une alliance defensive avec I’Angle- 
terre. S’il s’agit d’une telle alliance, j’y souscris volon¬ 
tiers car je n’ai pas I’intention d’attaquer mes voisins. 
La Pologne le comprend maintenant. Mais parce que 
la Pologne est plus proche de I’Asie que vous, elle nous 
connait mieux!” 

“En quittant Geneve, j’ai accompli un acte necessaire 
et je crois avoir rendu un service de clarte. Nous ne 
rctournerons pas k Geneve. La Society des nations est 
un Parlement international dans lequel des groupes de 
puissances s’opposent et s’agitent. Les malentendus sont 
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aggraves au lieu d’&tre r^solus. Je suis toujours prfit, et 
je viens d’en donner I’exemple, ^ entamer des n^gocia- 
tions avec ceux qui veulent bien causer avec moi.”* 

On s8 November jg33 von Moltke, German representa¬ 
tive in Warsazo, in an intervievo with Pihudski and Beck 
conveyed Hitler's wish for the establishment of normal rela¬ 
tions between Poland and Germany in the economic as well 
as in the political sphere,^ 


1934 

In his New-Year Proclamation of 1^34 Hitler said: 
"And so the aim of our struggle on behalf of the German 
nation in its foreign relations is nothing else than to give 
to our people honour and equality of rights and honestly 
to co-operate in avoiding bloodshed in the future: for in 
such bloodshed we former soldiers of the World War 
could see only a new catastrophe for the peoples of a 
Europe that had become insane.”^ 

In his speech at Lemgo (Lippe-Detmold) on 14 January 
^934 at the co 7 mnemoration of the electoral success of 
Januaiy 1933 Hitler surveyed the achievement of the 
National Socialist Government during the past year. 
Having described the domestic situation he said: “In the 
sphere of foreign policy also we stand to-day in a diflferent 
position from that of the time when I took over the 
Government. As I look back on this year then I can 
say: slowly we are once more winning for ourselves 
international respect. Certainly it must be admitted that 

' Le Maihif 22 Nov, 1933, and see Fernand de Brinon, 
AUemagne 1^18-1934. Paris, Grasset, 1934, 

* DokumenU zur VorgeschichU des Kriege^^ Berlin, Reichs- 
druckcrei, i93$* P* 34» ^ KB,, 2 Jan, 1934- 
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that respect is not accompanied by any too much love 
for us, but in human life one must often deny oneself 
love for the sake of respect. At least that is so ip the life 
of peoples. It is at any rate more profitable to be 
respected as a strong people than to be loved as weak¬ 
lings. If we wish to raise our people once more to a high 
position, then we can do that only if we secure for it in 
the world equality of rights. Equality of rights, equality 
in honour, these are the two objects which since 30 
January 1933 I have fanatically pursued. I am convinced 
that this is the only basis on which a true peace amongst 
the peoples can be founded—never will that peace be 
w'on so long as one set of peoples is branded as helots 
and slaves while others are given rights which are not 
duly theirs. We do not want to attack any people’s 
rights, we do not wish to set limits to any people’s possi¬ 
bilities of life: we do not wish to oppress, subdue or 
subjugate any people. But on its side the world must 
cease to oppress us. The world must learn that the time 
is past when the German people could be oppressed, 
subjugated, and dishonoured, and, further, that that 
time will never return. Thereby we can come nearer to 
a real world-peace than by talking and negotiating, while 
failing to pay respect to the other party. But I have 
great hopes that the other peoples will gradually come 
to understand that a true friendship can arise only 
between States which have equal rights; it w'ill never 
arise on a basis of oppression. The German people can 
truly to-day profess with pride that it has understood 
this policy. The 12th of November will be a red-letter- 
day in the history of the German people; on that day 
it took its stand, united in defence of its honour, of its 
equality of rights and therefore for the future of its life, 
for an extraordinary development in its foreign policy.”' 

* F.Z., 16 Jan. 1934. 
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On 26 January 1934 Germany and Poland signed a 
Declaration {Pact of Non-Aggression) whereby the two 
Powers agreed to settle all differences between them by 
direct negotiation and for a period of ten years not to 
employ force for the settlement of such problems 

One of the best general pictures of Hitler's view of recent 
German history is given in his speech to the Reichstag 
delivered on 30 January 1934, in which he said: 

“As the strains of the revolutionary Marseillaise died 
away a period of apparent prosperity set in and, up to 
the beginning of the present century, contentment and 
comfort seemed to be the rule. But even during this 
period there were constant portents of an inner nervous¬ 
ness, a restless seeking after a satisfaction of the pro- 
foundest desires of men and of nations. Centuries of 
revolutionary change had, apart from the religious con¬ 
flicts, displayed nothing but a constant struggle for the 
outward forms of power, a fight for the reins of govern¬ 
ment within the State or for the extension of its power 
abroad. But then came a time when even the religious 
conflicts lost their fascination, a time when the really vital 
and progressive forces of the various Confessions began to 
run dry, and the search began for a new spiritual ideal 
which should meet the desires of modern humanity.” 

• Cf. pp. 1030-1, supra. For the text see Dokumente sur Vor- 
geschichte desKrieges (Auswartiges Amt, 1939, No. a), Berlin, Reichs- 
druckerei, 1939, pp. 35-6; French translation in Les Relationspolono- 
allemandes et polono-soviitiques au cours de la Pdriode 1933 -^ 939 ’ 
Reaieil de doatments officiels, Paris, Flammarion, 1940, pp. 41-2; 
and see the note sent by Beck tous les postes diplomatiques", 
ibid., pp. 42-3. The German text of the Declaration can also be 
found in Weltgesdiichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten I 934 l 35 t 
Tcil i. Internationale Politik, ed. M. Freund, Essen, Essener 
Verlagsanstalt, 1936, pp. 160-1. For the report of the German 
representative in Warsaw (dated 27 Jan. 1934) to the Foreign Office 
in Berlin see Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, p. 36. 
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“While the contented burgher dreamed of the eco¬ 
nomic system as the be-all and end-all of life, the source 
of all human happiness, there were others who were 
filled with a divine discontent, who sought a deeper 
meaning in life. The smug and well-fed citizen was 
awakened from his sleep by the sounds of battle on a 
spiritual plane which passed his comprehension.” 

“The inevitable corollary of the inconsequential eco¬ 
nomic and political ideals of bourgeois democracy was 
the emergence of the consequential theories of Marxism. 
And thus it came about that while the nations were 
nourishing themselves on the fruits of bourgeois and 
liberalistic individualism the apostles of the new creed 
were proclaiming the equality of all values as a political 
doctrine. Ultimately parliamentary democracy must 
lead to indifference and enmity to individual excellence 
even in purely economic spheres.” 

“It could only be a matter of time until the forward 
rush of the Marxist teachings of equality would have 
thrown down the bulwark which bourgeois politics had 
erected to protect the economic system, and that would 
have meant the end of the political and economic ideology 
of the age of bourgeoisie." 

“There can be no doubt that the World War hastened 
the trend of events.” 

“To understand what has taken place in Germany in 
the past year two things must be kept in mind.” 

“Firstly, the war had undermined the authority of the 
then rulers of Germany and gradually led to a complete 
collapse. The active partner in this process was Marxism, 
but bourgeois democracy was equally responsible as the 
passive partner.” 

“Secondly, the dictates of Versailles destroyed the 
independence and freedom of the Reich through the 
sapping of all its powers of resistance. The result was 
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the endless series of political and economic acts of black¬ 
mail which assisted in the development of complete 
chaos in Germany.” 

“The final result was as follows: 

“At home: The November Revolution of 1918 swept 
away the so-called State-authority which was based on 
a feoj/r^eoK-legitimistic compromise.” 

“The wretched capitulation of the responsible leaders 
of the State before the Putsch of the international 
Mar.xist deserters shattered the devotion of the nation 
both to the old system and to its representatives, a devo¬ 
tion which, until then, had characterized more than 90 
per cent, of the people. The nation had been accus¬ 
tomed to obedience from time immemorial and, after it 
had recovered from this terrific blow, settled down to 
at least passive toleration of its new masters.” 

“The innumerable and inevitable weaknesses of the 
new regime led to a unique alliance of Marxist theoreti¬ 
cians and capitalist practicians; as a result, political 
and economic life were stamped with the traits of this 
misalliance.” 

“A bourgeois democracy tinged with nationalism and a 
confessedly international Marxism, the two perilously 
balanced on the Centre party, formed the constituents of 
those parliamentary governments which succeeded one 
another at ever decreasing intervals and bartered away the 
remnants of the nation’s political and economic capital.” 

“For fourteen years Germany suffered under a pro¬ 
cess of decay which is unparalleled in history.” 

“All values were overturned. ‘Evil be thou my good’ 
was the password. The hero was despised and the 
coward honoured, the upright were punished and the 
corrupt rewarded. The decent man could expect nothing 
but mockery, while the abandoned were lauded to the 
skies. Strength was condemned and weakness praised. 
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Quality lost its value and was supplanted by quantity, 
goodness, which is rare, by evil, which is ubiquitous. 
The nation’s past was scoffed at and its future denied.” 

“Those who had faith in the nation and its rights were 
attacked, scoffed at and reviled. Love of the beautiful 
gave way to a cult of all that was ugly and rotten. What 
was healthy was no longer the aim of human striving, 
and decadents and monstrosities became the heroes of 
a so-called new culture.” 

“The very existence of the nation was threatened by 
the undermining of all sound principles. While millions 
of peasants and middle-class people were being ruined, 
a well-meaning and stultified bourgeoisie zealously as¬ 
sisted to bring about the final downfall.” 

“Can anyone seriously believe that a nation can be 
kept in such a state of decay without eventually having 
to suffer the last consequences of complete collapse? 
No! Communistic chaos could be the only result.” 

“So long as the leaders of the nation consciously de¬ 
parted from all that reason and experience show to be 
right, and payed homage to the insane ideas of Marxism, 
the only result could be the continued disintegration 
of the national community. The positive forces of pre¬ 
servation began to give way and the negative forces of 
destruction waxed together into one destroying unity in 
their final attack on all that was left.” 

“The disruption of political and cultural life, the 
increasingly rapid falling to pieces of the organic struc¬ 
ture of the nation, the paralysis which was overcoming 
the nation destroyed all the people’s trust in those who 
were attempting to act as their leaders. The dissolution 
of the fundamental principles on which the social and 
economic contract of the nation is grounded led to a 
loss of confidence and thus inevitably destroyed all hope 
of a better future. Under these circumstances political 
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and cultural collapse would necessarily have followed 
the economic collapse.” 

“It is thanks only to the National Socialist Movement 
that this economic decay, with all the misery that it 
brought on the masses, did not result in a political 
catastrophe but in a coming together of all those who 
were consciously fighting for a new, creative and positive 
outlook.” 

“Since 1930 it could only be a question of either—or. 
Either the victory fell to Communism as a logical result 
of the previous developments—and this would have been 
disastrous not only to Germany but to the whole world— 
or National Socialism would succeed at the eleventh hour 
in overcoming its international enemy.” 

“That the bourgeois world was completely in the dark 
as to the nature of this struggle to the death between 
two world systems is proved by the fact that a year ago 
it still believed that it had only passively to watch the 
struggle to emerge as victor itself at the end,” 

“The demands which this fight made upon our Move¬ 
ment were enormous. It demanded proud courage and 
heroism to face the mockery and contempt and the daily 
attacks and slanders. Ten thousand National Socialist 
fighters were wounded during this time and many killed. 
Many were imprisoned and hundreds of thousands were 
driven from their work and deprived of all means of 
existence.” 

“Out of this struggle arose the invincible guard of the 
National Socialist Revolution, the millions politically 
organized in the Party, the SA. and the SS.” 

“To them alone the German people owes its liberation 
from an attack of madness which, if it had won the day, 
would not only have kept seven millions without em¬ 
ployment but would soon have reduced thirty millions 
to starvation.” 
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“Abroad: When, in November 1918, the German 
people, trusting in the assurances given to them by 
President Wilson, laid down their arms under the armis¬ 
tice concluded at Compiegne, they were then filled, just 
as they now are, by the inner and absolutely unshakable 
conviction that they were guiltless of the outbreak of 
this war. Even the signature extracted from weak men 
against their better knowledge to a statement alleging 
Germany’s confession of guilt makes no difference to 
this fact. Hence the vast majority of the German people 
then firmly believed that the laying down of their arms 
meant not only the end of this war but also the preven¬ 
tion of any similar calamity for the future as far as could 
be humanly foreseen.” 

“If hatred had not won the day on this occasion, the 
terrible experiences ought to have been a sound lesson 
for all to prevent a repetition of such things in future by 
greater co-operation. Only thus could the untold sacri¬ 
fices of this, the most frightful war of all times, have 
brought a blessing at least to future generations.” 

“The Peace Treaty of Versailles did away with all 
these hopes thoroughly and brutally.” 

“Owing to the attempt made in it to lay down for all 
time the balance of power existing at the end of the war 
as the basis of the legal position in international life, it 
perpetuated the hatred on the one side and the exasper¬ 
ated embitterment on the other. Rejecting past human 
experience and the warnings of the truly wise, the victors 
believed that the future could be better served by bur¬ 
dening it with the curses of the past. This is the only 
explanation of how it came about that, even after man¬ 
kind had received this hardest of lessons, no true peace 
but only a state of increased unrest was achieved by the 
peace treaty.” 

“The senseless political and economic burdens im- 
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posed by this treaty have destroyed the confidence of 
the German people in every court of international justice 
in the world.” 

“But in the case of many millions of people it auto¬ 
matically fanned feelings of hatred against a world sys¬ 
tem under which it is supposed to be possible perma¬ 
nently to defame and exercise discrimination against a 
great people merely because they had the misfortune, 
after heroic resistance, to be defeated in a war which 
was forced upon them.” 

“The wire-pullers of the Communist revolution at 
once recognized the unprecedented possibilities for them 
arising out of this treaty and its practical effects. While 
the Communist party adopted the fight against the 
Treaty of Versailles as a plank in its own platform, it 
succeeded in mobilizing men who, in the depths of 
their despair, believed that the only way out was to be 
found in chaos. But the world did not appear to notice 
that, while it blindly insisted upon the literal fulfilment 
of unintelligible and indeed absolutely insane impossi¬ 
bilities, a development was taking place in Germany 
which, as the prelude to the Communist world revolution, 
was bound within a short time to lead to the so-called 
victor Powers finding themselves faced not by a profit¬ 
able treaty-slave but by a pestiferous bacillus carrier.” 

“Hence the National Socialist Movement has per¬ 
formed a service not only to the German people but 
also to the rest of Europe and the world at large owing 
to its successful prevention of a development which 
would otherwise have administered the fatal blow to the 
last hopes of curing the ills of our times.” 

/« the same speech he said that the national idea would 
not merely bridge over class differences which were of 
no lasting significance when compared with the eternal 
fundamental racial factor but would also serve to eluci- 
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date the National Socialist attitude towards the problems 
of foreign policy. 

“The National Socialist racial idea and the science 
underlying it do not lead to the underrating or dis¬ 
paragement of other nations but rather to the recognition 
of the duty to preserve and maintain the life of our own 
people.” 

“Hence it leads inevitably to a natural respect for the 
life and character of other peoples. It thus frees foreign 
political activities from those attempts to subjugate other 
peoples in order to rule them or to incorporate them as 
a mere numerical mass in one’s own nation by imposing 
a foreign language upon them. This new idea entails 
equally great and fanatical devotion to the life and hence 
to the honour and freedom of one’s own people as it 
does respect for the honour and freedom of others. This 
idea can therefore provide an essentially better basis to 
the effort for a true pacification of the world than the 
sorting of the nations into groups of victors and van¬ 
quished, of those with rights and of those subjugated 
without rights, from mere considerations of strength.” 

Later in the same speech he said: 

“When the President of the Reich entrusted me on 
the 30th of January 1933 with the leadership of the new 
Government, I and, with me, not only the members of 
the Cabinet but also the entire German people were 
moved solely by the ardent desire that Almighty God 
would permit us to win back for the German people its 
honour and equality of rights in the eyes of the world. 
As honest adherents of a real policy of reconciliation, we 
believed that this was the best way in which we could 
contribute to a genuine peace among the nations. We 
have adopted this idea as the principle governing the 
whole of our foreign policy. The German Reich 
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solemnly proclaimed to all nations and States that it 
was animated solely by the wish to live with them in 
peace and friendship. We were convinced that it must 
be possible once more in this world to discuss differences 
in international life without always at once thinking of 
having recourse to arms.” 

“It is one of the worst results of the Peace Treaty of 
Versailles that by perpetuating the expressions victor 
and vanquished it has inevitably also led to the danger 
of a perpetuation of the idea that differences of opinion 
and conflicts of interest in international life must either 
not be mentioned at all by the weaker side or are to be 
settled by the stronger side by force of arms. The idea 
of always being able to inflict fresh injustice on the party 
that has once been deprived of rights by means of sanc¬ 
tions can cause terrible disruptions in international life. 
For experience has shown that the humble submissive¬ 
ness of the vanquished appeases the victors less and less, 
but rather constantly incites them to fresh acts of 
aggression.” 

“For fourteen years the German people have en¬ 
deavoured by means of a really suicidal policy of fulfil¬ 
ment to propitiate irreconcilable enemies, and to 
contribute to the establishment of a new European 
community of States.” 

“The results were profoundly tragic. A reference to 
the alleviations in the reparations policy does not prove 
the contrary. For it was only after the ruin not only of 
German economy but also to a large e.\tent of world 
economy that it was decided to put an end by agreement 
to a procedure which as a matter of fact had in any case 
already come to an end for lack of any kind of assets in 
Germany.” 

“While the new German Government was determined 
to fight for German equality in the political sphere as 
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well, they were convinced that it was only thus that they 
could really provide a contribution to the recovery of 
world economic relations. For unless the political rela¬ 
tions between the nations have been regulated and the 
political atmosphere thus cleared co-operation, even in 
economic matters, is impossible." 

“But co-operation will be necessary if in the coming 
years a serious attempt is to be made to master the great 
problems arising out of the shifting and alteration of the 
world’s markets on the one hand and the fact that certain 
nations must still maintain their exports on the other." 

"In principle, the German Government starts with 
the assumption that, as regards the form of our relations 
with other countries, it is obviously a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence what kind of constitution and form of government 
the nations may be pleased to adopt for themselves. It 
is an absolutely private matter for cacli nation to deter¬ 
mine the form of its Internal life in accordance with its 
own estimation of its requirements. Hence the selection 
of the spiritual content and the constructive form of the 
organisation and government of Germany according to 
the German people’s own conception is also a private 
affair which concerns no one except the German people 
themselves.” 

“For many months we have been painfully aware that 
the difference between our philosophy and that of other 
nations has been seized upon not only as an opportunity 
of heaping numerous unjustified reproaches on the Ger¬ 
man people and the German Reich but also as an excuse 
for regarding it with a mistrust for which there are no 
grounds whatever." 

"We have not done the same. During the last twelve 
months we made a really honest endeavour to cultivate 
the relations between the German Reich and all other 
States in a spirit of reconciliation and readiness to come 
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to an understanding, even in cases in which there were 
great and even irreconcilable differences between the 
ideas of government held in these countries and ours.” 

“Both in the case of the States with a democratic form 
of government as well as in that of those with an anti¬ 
democratic tendency we aimed at finding ways and 
means for adjusting differences and for international co¬ 
operation.” 

“This is the only explanation of why, in spite of the 
great difference of the two prevailing forms of philoso¬ 
phy, the German Reich continued to endeavour in this 
year to cultivate friendly relations with Russia. As M. 
Stalin in his last great speech expressed the fear that 
forces hostile to the Soviet might be active in Germany, 
I must correct this opinion in so far by stating here that 
Communistic tendencies or even propaganda would be 
no more tolerated in Germany than German National 
Socialistic tendencies would be tolerated in Russia. The 
more clearly and unambiguously this fact becomes evi¬ 
dent and is respected by both parties, the easier will be 
the cultivation of the interests common to both coun¬ 
tries. Hence we greet the effort to stabilize relations in 
the East of Europe by a system of pacts, if the leading 
idea of this activity is the strengthening of peace rather 
than tactical and political aims.” 

“For this reason and with these intentions the German 
Government has endeavoured in its first year to secure 
a new and better relationship with the Polish State.” 

“When I took over the government on 30 January, 
tlie relations between the two countries seemed to me 
more than unsatisfactory. There was a danger that the 
existing differences, which were due to the territorial 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and the mutual tension 
resulting therefrom, would gradually crystallize into a 
state of hostility which if persisted in might only too 
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easily acquire the character of a dangerous traditional 
enmity.” 

“Apart from its latent dangers such a development 
would constitute a permanent obstacle to the profitable 
co-operation of the two peoples. Germans and Poles 
will have to learn to accept the fact of each other’s 
existence. Hence it is more sensible to regulate this 
state of affairs, which the last thousand years has not been 
able to remove and the next thousand will not be able to 
remove either, in such a way that the highest possible 
profit will accrue from it for both nations.” 

“It seemed to me further necessary to show from a 
concrete example that admittedly existing differences 
cannot be allowed to interfere with a form of mutual 
intercourse which shall promote the peace and pros¬ 
perity of both nations, in contrast to the political and 
economic paralysis which must inevitably result from a 
permanent state of mutual distrust.” 

“Further, it seemed to me right in such a case to 
attempt to deal with the problems affecting both coun¬ 
tries by means of a frank and open exchange of views 
between the two parties rather than to go on entrusting 
third and fourth parties with this task. Moreover, what¬ 
ever the differences between the two countries in the 
future may be, the catastrophic effects of the attempt to 
remove them through warlike actions would far out¬ 
weigh any possible advantage gained.” 

“Thus the German Government was fortunate in 
finding the same generous attitude in the leader of the 
present Polish State, Marshal Pilsudski, and in being 
able to incorporate this mutual recognition of the situa¬ 
tion in a treaty which will not only be of equal advantage 
to the Polish and German peoples, but which also repre¬ 
sents an important contribution to the maintenance of 
world peace.” 
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"In the spirit of this treaty the German Government 
is willing and prepared to cultivate economic relations 
with Poland in such a way that here too the state of 
unprofitable suspicion can be succeeded by a period of 
useful co-operation.” 

"It is a matter of particular satisfaction to us that in 
this same year the National Socialist Government of 
Danzig has been enabled to effect a similar clarification 
of its relations with its Polish neighbour.” 

"It is on the other hand a matter of great regret to the 
German Government that the relations of the Reich to 
the present Austrian Government are by no means satis¬ 
factory. The fault does not lie with us. The assertion 
that it is the intention of the German Reich to coerce 
the Austrian State is absurd and cannot be substantiated 
or proved.” 

“It is, however, a matter of course that an idea which 
has permeated the whole German nation and moved it 
to the depths will not pause before the boundary stones 
of a country, whose people are not only German, but 
whose history shows it, the Eastern March of Germany, 
to have been for many centuries an integral part of the 
German Reich, and whose capital had for half a millen¬ 
nium long the honour of being the seat of the German 
Emperors, and whose soldiers marched side by side 
with the German regiments and divisions in the Great 
War.” 

"But even apart from this there is nothing peculiar in 
this fact when one considers that almost all revolutionary 
ideas in Europe hitherto have penetrated beyond the 
frontiers of the land of origin. Thus the ideas of the 
French Revolution permeated the whole of Europe, just 
as the ideas of National Socialism have been taken up by 
the Germans in Austria from a natural intellectual and 
spiritual communion with the entire German people." 
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"If the present Austrian Government considers it 
necessary to suppress this movement with all the means 
in its power, that is of course its own affair. But in that 
case it must take over the responsibility for the conse¬ 
quences of its own policy. Not until German citizens 
living in or visiting Austria were affected by it did the 
German Government take action against the measures 
of the Austrian Government against National Socialism." 

"It cannot be expected of the German Government 
that it is going to send its citizens as guests into a country 
whose Government has made it unmistakably clear that 
the National Socialist as such is considered an unde¬ 
sirable element.” 

“Just as we should be unable to count on Americans 
and Englishmen visiting Germany, if their national em¬ 
blems and flags were forcibly removed, so the German 
Government cannot consent to the subjecting of German 
subjects who travel as visitors in another land, and that 
a German land, to this ignominious treatment.” 

" For the national emblems and the swastika flag are 
symbols of the modern German Reich, and Germans 
who travel abroad to-day are, apart from the emigrants, 
always National Socialists." 

“The Austrian Government complains that Germany 
prevents its citizens from travelling to a country whose 
Government adopts this hostile attitude towards even 
the individual adherent of the political philosophy 
which obtains here. But it should reflect that the 
measures taken by the German Government have pre¬ 
vented a state of affairs which would be frankly in¬ 
tolerable. For since the modern German citizen is too 
proud and independent to allow his national emblems 
to be torn from him, we have no alternative but to spare 
such a country the pleasure of our presence.” 

"I must emphatically reject the further assertion of 
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the Austrian Government that an attack on the part of 
the Reich against the Austrian State will be undertaken 
or even planned. If the tens of thousands of political 
refugees from Austria now in Germany take a warm 
interest in what happens in their native land, that may 
be regrettable in some of its effects; but it is all the more 
difficult for the Reich to prevent this in that the rest of 
the world has not yet succeeded in suppressing the 
activities of German emigrants abroad against the de¬ 
velopments in Germany.” .[O,,, . ■ . . 

“If the Austrian Government complains pt polWfriil 
propaganda carried on from Germany agaijl^l 
then the German Government could with|iinQljie: j\4'^ci 
complain of the political propaganda carri^j 
Germany by emigrants living in other countries.”'" '' 

“The fact that the German Press appears in the Ger¬ 
man language and can thus be read by the Austrian 
Government is perhaps regrettable for the present 
Austrian Government, but it is not in the power of the 
German Government to alter it. But when in non-Ger¬ 
man countries German newspapers with million sales 
are printed and forwarded to Germany, then the German 
Government has a real ground for protest; for it is 
difficult to explain why Berlin papers, for instance, 
should have to appear in Prague or Paris.” 

“How difficult it is to suppress the action of emigrants 
against their mother country is seen most clearly from 
the fact that even where the League of Nations itself 
takes charge of a country the activities of these emigrants 
cannot be stopped. Only a few days ago the German 
police arrested sixteen Communists on the Saar frontier, 
who were attempting to smuggle large quantities of 
treasonable propaganda material from this domain of 
the League into Germany. But if this is possible under 
the eyes of the League then it is difficult to reproach 
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the German Reich for alleged happenings of a similar 
nature.” 

“The German Government makes no further indict¬ 
ment against the neighbouring States on the score of 
emigrant propaganda against Germany, although this 
went so far as to permit a judicial farce in contempt of 
the German Supreme Court of Justice to take place, and 
even now is finding its last expression in a wild boycott 
campaign. The German Government can refrain from 
making this indictment, because it feels itself to be the 
unshakable representative and warden of the will of the 
German Nation. It has acquired this inner certainty by 
appealing for its own satisfaction and the enlightenment 
of the rest of the world several times in the last twelve 
months to the German people, thus obtaining by way of 
the polling booth a confirmation of this trust and confi¬ 
dence without being in any way forced to do so.” 

“If the Austrian Government would do the same 
thing the attacks on it would soon lose their ratson 
d'etre." 

"I do not believe that the Swiss Government, for 
instance, which has under it millions of citizens of 
German nationality, could complain of any attempt on 
the part of German circles to interfere in their internal 
affairs. The reason for that seems to me to be that there 
exists there a Government which clearly has the confi¬ 
dence of the Swiss people, a Government which does 
not find it necessary to ascribe internal difficulties to 
foreign political motives.” 

“Without wishing to meddle in the slightest degree 
in the internal affairs of other nations I feel I must say 
one thing: In the long run no Government can last by 
force alone. Thus it will always be a first care of the 
National Socialist Government of the Reich to ascertain 
anew how far the will of the nation is incorporated in its 
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Government. And in this sense we ‘savages’ are really 
the better democrats,” 

“And further, as a proud son of the Austrian brother- 
land, my home and the home of my fathers, I must 
protest against the idea that the German temperament 
of the Austrian people is in need of any stimulus from 
the Reich.” 

“I believe I still know my native land and its people 
well enough to realize that the same enthusiasm which fills 
66 million Germans in the Reich moves their hearts too.” 

“May Providence decree that a way out of this un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs may be found to a really 
conciliatory settlement. The German Reich is always 
ready to hold out a hand for a real understanding with 
full respect for the free will of Austrian Germans.” 

“In this review of foreign policy I cannot refrain from 
expressing my lively satisfaction at the fact that this year 
has seen a further and many-sided strengthening of the 
traditional friendship to Fascist Italy, which has always 
been cultivated by National Socialism, The great leader 
of this people has always been held by us in high honour. 
The German people gratefully recognizes the many 
proofs of the statesmanlike and objective sense of justice 
which marked the Italian attitude in its dealings with 
them in the Geneva negotiations and afteiAvards.” 

“The visit of the Italian Secretary of State, Suvich, to 
Berlin has given us a first opportunity of displaying our 
feelings for the Italian people—so nearly related to us 
by its political philosophy—and for its distinguished 
statesman,” 

“Just as the National Socialist Government of the 
Reich has in this year striven to come to an under¬ 
standing with Poland, so it has been our earnest endea¬ 
vour to lessen the differences between France and 
Germany and if possible to find the way to a final 
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understanding by means of a general clearing up of the 
outstanding problems.” 

“The struggle for German equality of rights, a 
struggle for the honour of our people which we can 
never renounce, could in my opinion find no better end 
than a reconciliation between the two great nations, who 
have so often shed the blood of their finest sons on the 
battle-fields of the last centuries, without changing any¬ 
thing essential in the final circumstances.” 

“Thus I believe that this problem should not be seen 
exclusively through the spectacles of the cold profes¬ 
sional politicians and diplomats, but will only finally be 
settled by the warm-hearted decision of those who for¬ 
merly perhaps stood facing each other as foes, but who 
should be able to find a bridge to the future in the 
respect based on the gallantry displayed by both sides. 
For a repetition of our past troubles will have to be 
avoided in the future if Europe is not to plunge into the 
abyss.” 

“France fears for her security. No one in Germany 
wants to threaten it, and we are ready to do everything 
to prove that. Germany demands her equality of rights. 
No one in the world has the right to refuse this to a 
great nation, and no one will have the strength to with¬ 
hold it indefinitely.” 

“But for us who were living witnesses of the horrors 
of the Great War nothing is further than the thought of 
bringing these feelings and demands, intelligible on both 
sides, into any sort of connexion with any wish for a 
fresh trial of strength on the battle-field between the 
two peoples, which would inevitably lead to an inter¬ 
national catastrophe.” 

“Guided by such reflections and in the spirit of co¬ 
operation so necessary and desirable between the two 
nations, I have attempted to find a solution for those 
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questions which are otherwise only too liable to lead to 
fresh conflicts.” 

“My proposal that Germany and France should now 
settle the Saar question together sprang from the 
following considerations: 

1. This is the only territorial question which is still 
open between the two countries. After it has been 
settled the German Government is ready to accept not 
only the letter but also the spirit of the Locarno Pact, 
as there will then be no other territorial question at stake 
between France and Germany. 

2. The German Government fears that, although 
the plebiscite will give an unparalleled majority for 
Germany, a fresh incitement to national passions— 
fanned by irresponsible emigrant circles—will take place 
during the preparations for the plebiscite, which, in 
view of the certain result, is unnecessary and therefore 
to be regretted. 

3. Whatever the result of the plebiscite it will in 
either case leave one nation with a sense of defeat. And 
even though fires of rejoicing would then burn in Ger¬ 
many, from the point of view of reconciliation between 
the two countries we would prefer that a solution equally 
satisfactory to both sides should be found beforehand. 

4. We are convinced that if France and Germany 
regulated and decided this question previously in a 
common treaty, the entire Saar population would joyfully 
vote for such a regulation by an overwhelming majority. 
And the result would be that the population would have 
been enabled to record its vote, without either of the 
interested nations having to consider the result of the 
plebiscite as a victory or defeat; thus the possibility of 
a fresh disturbance of the mutual understanding begin¬ 
ning between the German and French peoples would 
have been avoided.” 
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“I still regret that the French Government has not 
found it possible to act on this suggestion. But I have 
not given up the hope that the will to a true reconciliation 
in the two nations and for a final burying of the hatchet 
will grow ever stronger and finally triumph.” 

“If this succeeds, Germany’s unalterable demand for 
equality of rights will no longer be felt by France to be 
an attack on the security of the French nation, but will 
be regarded as the obvious right of a great people, which 
has so very many economic interests in common with 
her, and with whom friendly political relations are 
maintained.” 

“We welcome the efforts of the British Government 
to help to pave the way to this understanding. The out¬ 
line of the new disarmament proposals handed to me 
yesterday by the British Ambassador* will be examined 
by us in the friendly spirit which I described in my 
speech in May* as inspiring German foreign policy.” 

“The German Government’s decision to leave the 
Disarmament Conference and the League of Nations 
was taken only because the treatment of the question of 
the granting of our equality of rights in relation to an 
international scale of armaments, which was a question 
of vital import to Germany, was no longer compatible 
with what I declared in May to be the unalterable basic 
claim not only for the security of the German Reich but 
also for the national honour of our people.” 

“I can only once again repeat to the world at this 
moment that no threat and no force will ever move the 
German people to give up those rights which cannot be 

* British White Paper Cmd. 4498 (Miscellaneous No. 2), I934> 
reproduced in Documents on International Affairs 1933, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1934, pp. 360-72, and sec Survey of 
International Affairs 1935, vol. i, London, Oxford University Press, 
1936, pp. 15-18. 

* The speech of 17 May 1933. 
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denied to a sovereign nation. I can, however, also give 
the assurance that this sovereign nation has no other 
wish than eagerly to apply the strength and weight of 
her political, moral, and economic resources not only to 
the healing of the wounds which the past has inflicted 
on humanity, but also towards the co-operation of those 
cultured and civilized nations which—as an English 
statesman has justly said—make life in this world really 
fine and worth having by their labours and spiritual 
achievements.” 

“One year after the National Socialist revolution the 
German Reich and the German people have grown in¬ 
wardly and outwardly fitter to take over their share of 
the responsibility in building up the prosperity and 
happiness of the world, a share which has been appointed 
to this great nation by Providence and thus cannot be 
called in question by men.” 

“The readiness for this truly international task could 
have no more appropriate symbol than the person of the 
aged Marshal, who as officer and victorious leader fought 
for the greatness of our people in war and battle and to¬ 
day as President of the Reich is the venerable guarantor 
for our work in the cause of peace.”' 

In an interview with Mr. G. Ward Price on i6 February 
1934, after the suppression by Dollfuss of the Socialists in 
Vienna, Hitler said: 

“Some people believe that we German National 
Socialists have had something to do with the troubles 
in Austria. That is entirely false.” 

“We sympathize neither with Herr Dollfuss nor with 
his opponents. Both sides are wrong in their methods. 

* German text: K.B,, 31 Jan. and i Feb. 1934; I have cited the 
authorized English translation (despite its curious English style) as 
published in pamphlet form in Germany. 
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Nothing permanent can be achieved by the violence to 
which they have resorted." 

"It was impossible for the Austrian Socialists to 
achieve power by what they tried to do. It w'as equally 
impossible for Herr Dollfuss to win over opponents to 
his side by the means he has employed." 

"Everj'one knows you can smash houses to bits by 
shell fire, but such practices will not convince an adver¬ 
sary; they will only embitter him.” 

"The only way to succeed in a revolution is to entice 
your opponents over by convincing them." 

"That is what we have achieved in Germany. Herr 
Dollfuss, on the other hand, has been trying to carry out 
a coup d'etat. He has infringed the Constitution, and 
his methods were doomed to failure from the first.” 

"Supposing we in Germany had gone to work on 
similar lines, what would the result have been ? There 
have been i,6oo killed and between 4,000 and 5,000 
wounded in Austria. Germany's population is eleven 
times as great as hers, so that our casualties would have 
been 18,000 dead and 50,000 wounded.” 

"What are the facts? The total of our opponents 
killed in riots has been 27, and the number of wounded 
150. Among them was not a solitary woman or child, nor 
has any house been destroyed or any shops plundered." 

"If you want to realize the contrast between the present 
regime in Austria and the National Socialist Government 
in Germany you have only to compare a photograph of 
Berlin with a photograph of Vienna as it is to-day.” 

"Our critics will say, 'Oh! yes, but the Austrian 
Socialists were heavily armed.' So were the German 
Communists. We found any quantity of arms in their 
possession. The reason why the German Communists 
did not use them is because they were won over by 
conviction of our cause. .. ." 
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“I am only expressing my private and personal view, 
but it is my conviction that the workmen of Austria, 
especially, will rally to the National Socialist cause, as a 
natural reaction against the methods of violence that the 
Austrian Government has exercised on them.” 

Mr. Ward Price said that some people were seeking to 
explain the pact with Poland as intended to form the basis 
of an ultimate joint attack by Germany and Poland with 
a view to acquiring territory. 

Hitler laughed incredulously and replied “What! We 
take territory from Russia? Ridiculous!” 

“All attempts to lay the basis of a lasting peace in 
Europe have hitherto failed because public opinion be¬ 
lieved that Poland and Germany were irreconcilable 
enemies. I have never held this view. The first thing 
I did when I came to power was to take steps to start 
negotiations with the Poles.” 

“I found the Polish statesmen most magnanimous and 
just as peacefully minded as I am myself.” 

“The gulf which was thought unbridgeable has been 
crossed. The two nations have come close together, and 
I sincerely hope that our new understanding will mean 
that Germany and Poland have definitely abandoned all 
idea of a resort to arms not for ten years only but for 
ever.”* 

In an interview with Mr. Louis Lochner, the Berlin 
correspondent of the Associated Press, in March ig34 
Hitler, speaking of international relations, said: 

“The antiquated diplomatic method of exchanging 
notes finds a telling condemnation in the fact that, 
despite the efforts of diplomats, the nations in 1914 

* Daily Mail, 17 Feb. 1934. Sec the bibliographical note on 
p.1412 for the suppression of the Socialists in Austria; for Poland 
see bibliographical note on p. 1021 sqq. and cf. p, 1151 supra. 
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slipped into the most gigantic war in history; although 
I am convinced the diplomats themselves were the most 
surprised when the war broke out.” 

“I believe heartily in the man-to-man discussions of 
responsible statesmen. One thing that every represen¬ 
tative of a foreign Power will find in dealing with me is 
that I speak with absolute frankness and never place my 
demands higher with the idea of compromising for less.” 

“I declare only just what Germany is prepared to do. 
When I state we need an army of 300,000 men, I don’t 
propose after\vard to come down to 250,000. I want 
Germany’s signature to mean something again.” 

“And under no circumstances—under no circum¬ 
stances—will I submit to dictation! When I am con¬ 
vinced that a certain course is the only one and the right 
one for my nation, I intend to pursue it, come what 
may.” * 

“I will do what I do openly. I will not, for example, 
pretend outw'ardly to accept 150,000 men as a basis for 
our army, and then secretly arm another 150,000.” . . . 

“But as one responsible for the welfare of my country', 
I cannot have Germany exposed to the possibility that 
some neighbour may invade us or drop bombs over our 
industrial plants or embark upon a so-called preventive 
war just to distract attention from troubles at home.” 

"It is for this purpose, and for this purpose only, that 
we want an army adequate for self-defence.”' 

A somewhat fuller account of this interview is given in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung": on the armaments problem and 
the position created by the refusal of France to make any 
advance towards the standpoint of England, Italy, and 
Germany Hitler said: “ No one would rejoice more than 
I if the world would disarm. We would wish to devote 

‘ The New York Times, 31 Mar. 1934. 
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all our energies to productive ends. We want to bring 
our unemployed back into work.”' 

Hitler on ly April 1934 addressed the organizers of the 
Winter-Help Contribution. In the course of his speech he 
emphasized the importance of this work in its effect on 
foreign opinion. He said: “It is hard to say how many 
thousands of foreigners precisely through this scheme of 
social assistance have been immediately convinced of 
the value of the new order in Germany. But it is certain 
that those foreigners who have been in Germany could 
not escape from the great impression which the WHW. 
—the Winterhilfswerk —was bound to make upon them. 
A great part of the change of feeling of the world is to 
be traced to the successes of the National Socialist Revo¬ 
lution, and in particular of the WHW. For from this 
there grew the recognition of the supreme social signifi¬ 
cance of the National Socialist idea in our fatherland.”* 

In his speech in Berlin on May Day, 1934, Hitler said 
that “he could confess before the German people that 
we see the essence of our authority not in the effective¬ 
ness of cannons and machine-guns but rather in the 
confidence which has in fact been reposed in us. . . . 
But we would not let this day pass without asserting in 
complete agreement before the whole world the com¬ 
mon right to life {Lebensrecht) of us all. The German 
people, from the revered President of the Reich down 
to every working-man and every peasant, has but a 
single wish—through its work to be happy and blessed 
in the way it chooses for itself. It knows no thought of 
revenge, it wishes for no conquests. It would desire to 
extend the hand to every people to secure understanding 
and reconciliation. But it will also for all time resolutely 

* F.Z., 5 Apr. 1934. * F.Z., 19 Apr. 1934. 
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defend and protect against everyone its own right to life. 
Above all it will never surrender its claim to be a people 
with equal rights, while at the same time it is always 
ready in the cause of the maintenance of peace and pros¬ 
perity in this world to make no less sacrifices than other 
nations are for their part prepared to make." . , . 

“We would not forget Him Who a whole year through 
has granted such success to our work, and we would 
pray Him that in the time to come, too, He would not 
withhold His blessing from our people. Above all may 
Providence permit our dearest hope to come to its ful¬ 
filment—that our German folk may ever draw more 
closely together in mutual consideration and in mutual 
understanding so that at the last they may attain to that 
goal for which our people has fought for thousands of 
years, for which many generations have suffered and 
millions had to die—a free German people in a strong 
German Reich!”’ 

In his speech to the Second Labour Congress in Berlin 
on x6 May 1^34 Hitler criticized the economics of Com¬ 
munism and attacked Russia: Soviet Russia seemed to him 
like a man wandering through a bog on the arm of a 
stronger man. This Soviet Russia toiled perpetually 
along on the arm of capitalist States. She took from 
them her workers, her engineers, her machines; she 
drew everything from the capitalist States but went on 
her way and talked the whole time about Marxist Com¬ 
munism. Soviet Russia should be stood on her own 
feet—that would be quite possible with a country like 
Russia—and told, “Now create your Paradise yourself”. 
The results would be interesting. At present as Com¬ 
munists they were living only from the non-Communist 
institutions of this world. But a Weltanschauung must 
’ F.Z,, z, 3 May 1934. 
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be capable of standing only on its own feet. The Com¬ 
munist Weltamchaiiung cannot do this, if it tries to do 
so, it ends in an appalling distress. 

At the close of this speech Hitler said: “All of us who 
have come to know war know that the waging of war 
cannot be the aim of policy. Our aim will always be to 
create a happy life for our people. We know, therefore, 
no other policy than that of peaceful construction. But 
for that reason we can never permit our people to be 
humiliated and treated as a slave. We shall never break 
the peace, but the new Germany for its part will never 
surrender, never give up its rights, never make any 
sacrifice of its soil. Fanatically it will defend in this 
world its vital rights, these it will champion to the last. 
We will never break the peace, but let no one imagine 
that he can subdue us peacefully and that we shall not 
resist.”' 

In his speech at Gera on the occasion of the Thuriftgian 
Gauparteitag on fune ig34 Hitler said: 

“We have a great aim before us in the domestic sphere: 
a great work of reform in ourselves, in our life, in our 
corporate life, in our economic and cultural life, , , . 
Let not the rest of the world disturb this work, just as 
we do not disturb what other peoples do in their internal 
affairs. We have enough to busy ourselves with in our 
own house and we would like to think that other peoples, 
too, ought to find sufficient employment in their own 
houses. I believe that if other statesmen would only 
give some of that attention which they give to the affairs 
of other peoples to the domestic life of their own peoples 
then much in this world would be improved. At any 
rate we want to keep ourselves free from these ancient 
failings of mankind—looking at the splinter in the eyes 
* i8 May 1934* 
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of others and not seeing the beam in their own. We 
could wish that the others would look after their own 
beams and leave us to extract our own splinters.’* 

“We National Socialists have a gigantic programme in 
our domestic life. That places upon us the duty of 
seeking peace and friendship with the rest of the world, 
but it places upon us also the duty of seeing to it that 
the rest of the world leaves us in peace and quiet. For 
just as little as we have any intention of wronging anyone 
in this world, so little will we permit anyone to do 
violence to us in Germany. If anyone asks us: ‘What 
are you ready to contribute towards the pacification of 
the world?’ then we answer: We are a people which 
loves peace and wishes for peace—a people which does 
not concern itself with the affairs of other peoples. We 
have only the wish that the others should take the same 
path to the pacification of the world. We are of the 
opinion in especial that the Press of all countries ought 
to make this contribution to the pacification of the world 
and not place itself at the service of those who have 
quite different aims. We National Socialists know these 
international elements very well. We know who to-day 
wishes for no peace, who continuously agitates, who con¬ 
tinuously incites and poisons the peoples.” 

“What is one to say when we wish for peace and 
understanding with a people and then in that country’s 
Press we read that one must not come to an understand¬ 
ing with the German Government, because that would 
mean a success for this Government? They admit, you 
see, that the German people would be happy if we did 
come to an understanding, and in spite of this they dare 
to spread suspicions regarding this people before the 
eyes of the world.” 

"We have only one wish: that in other nations more 
and more those should prevail who, remembering the 
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horrors of the last war, also wish for an honest reconcilia¬ 
tion amongst the peoples. For this we know: if this 
international clique of agitators were to attain their ends, 
then once more one would find upon the battle-field the 
peoples—millions of honest and decent men—but pre¬ 
sumably not one of these international agitators.” 

“We National Socialists cannot but prepare our people 
beforehand against this danger. We are determined that 
no one shall dispute our right of self-preservation. If 
anyone says to us: ‘If you National Socialists wish 
equality of rights for Germany—then we must arm’: 
our only reply must be: As far as we are concerned 
you can do that, for we have no intention of attacking 
you. But we wish to be so strong that any one else may 
lose his desire to attack us.” 

“The more the world talks about forming blocSt the 
clearer it becomes to us that we must take care to main¬ 
tain our own strength. We have formed no conspiracies 
with other peoples, but we have to be on our guard lest 
the conspiracies of others should one day destroy the 
German people and rob it of the blessing from its labours 
in its home-country. There is only one thing of which 
I can assure the entire world: however unqualified our 
love of peace, however little Germany wishes for war, 
we will with the utmost fanaticism defend the freedom 
of Germany and the honour of our people.” 

“The world must know: the period of ‘Diktats’ is past. 
We have no intention of laying constraint upon any 
other people, but we shall resist any attempt in the 
future to place the German people under a continuous 
constraint. We have not the feeling that we are an 
inferior race—a worthless rabble on the face of the earth 
that may or can be trodden under foot by anyone: we 
have the feeling that we are a great people which only 
once forgot itself and, seduced by insane fools, robbed 
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itself of its own strength and has now awakened again 
out of its insane dream. No one must think that during 
the next thousand years this people can be engulfed 
once more into such a dream-state. This teaching whose 
effects we in our own persons have experienced in so 
appalling a way will be for millennia a historic warning 
for us. What happened once and through our own fault 
will never be repeated a second time in the history of 
the German people.”' 

The letter to von Papen of 26 July 1^34 on his appoint¬ 
ment as German Ambassador in Vienna after the murder 
of DoUfuss.^ 

‘‘In consequence of the events in Vienna I have found 
myself forced to propose to the President of the Reich 
that the German Ambassador in Vienna, Dr. Rieth, 
should be removed from his post, since he at the request 
of Austrian Federal-Ministers of the Austrian insurgents 
consented to an agreement arrived at between these two 
parties granting free conduct and passage of the insur¬ 
gents into Germany without having consulted the 
German Government. The Ambassador thereby without 
any reason has implicated the German Reich in a matter 
which concerns Austrian domestic policy.” 

‘‘The attack upon the life of the Austrian Chancellor 
which is most strongly condemned and regretted by the 
German Government has through no fault of ours 
rendered more critical the already unstable political 
situation in Europe. It is therefore my wish to contribute 
to a lessening of tension in the situation as a whole and 
in particular to see our relation to the German-Austrian 
State which has long been troubled brought back into 
normal and friendly channels.” 

* jP.Z., 19 June 1934. 

^ See the bibliographical note on p. 1412. 
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"For this reason I ask you, dear Sir, to undertake this 
important task especially in view of the fact that you 
have had, since we began our co-operation in the Cabinet, 
and still have my complete and unbounded confidence. 
. . . In this position you will be directly responsible to 
me.”‘ 

Mr. G. Ward Price on 5 August ig34 had an interview 
with Hitler, who said: 

“If it rests with Germany war will not come again. 
This country has a more profound impression than any 
other of the evil that war causes. Ninety-five per cent, 
of the members of the National Administration have 
had personal experience of its horrors." 

“They know that it is not a romantic adventure but a 
ghastly catastrophe. It is tlie disciplined conviction of 
the Nazi Movement that war can benefit no one, but 
only bring general ruin in its train." 

“To us war would offer no prizes; 1918 was for us a 
lesson and a warning.” 

“In our belief Germany’s present-day problems can¬ 
not be settled by war. Her claims from the rest of 
Europe involve no risk of such a disaster, for they are 
limited to what other nations regard as their most ele¬ 
mentary rights," 

“We ask only that our present frontiers shall be main¬ 
tained. Believe me, we shall never fight again except in 
self-defence.” 

“I have repeatedly assured the French that when once 
the Saar question is settled no further territorial dif¬ 
ference will exist between us, while on our eastern 
frontier I have proved our peaceful intentions by making 
a pact with Poland.” 

“Mr. Baldwin has said that Britain’s defensive 
' Berliner Tosthlatt, 27 July 1934. 
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frontier lies henceforth on the Rhine. It may be that 
some French statesman will go further and say that 
France must be defended on the Oder. Or Russia may 
claim that her line of national defence lies along the 
Danube.” 

‘‘Germany can hardly be reproached, therefore, if 
she seeks to secure national protection within her own 
frontiers.” 

‘‘Unless England attacks us, we shall never come into 
conflict with England on the Rhine or anywhere else. 
We want nothing from England.” 

"Not even colonies?” Mr. Ward Price asked. , . 

‘‘I would not sacrifice the life of a single German to 
get any colony in the world. We know that the former 
German African colonies are costly lu.xuries even for 
England.” 

‘‘The increase in Britain’s air fleet does not cause the 
slightest resentment in Germany. You can double, 
quadruple, your air force, or expand your fleet to any 
strength you like. It does not concern us, since we have 
no intention of attacking you.” 

"We are building aeroplanes,” Mr. Ward Price said, 
"because we believe that, just as before the Great War, 
Germany created a huge naval fleet, so now she is creating 
a luige air fleet.” 

“You did not feel menaced when France built a great 
air fleet”, Herr Hitler replied. “Why should Germany’s 
measures of self-defence alarm you? I assure you that 
Britain lies right outside our calculations.” 

“Such steps as we are taking are meant to deal with 
the fact that we are surrounded on the Continent by a 
ring of powerful potential foes who may some day make 
demands of us that we cannot accept.” 

“It is not the extent of armaments that produces 
danger of war, but inequality of armaments. This en- 
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courages the stronger nation to entertain ambitions 
which the weaker cannot tolerate”. , . . 

“We shall not attack Austria, but we cannot prevent 
Austrians from seeking to restore their ancient connexion 
with Germany. These States are only separated by a 
line, on either side of which are people of the same 
race.” 

“If one part of England were artificially separated from 
the rest, who could restrain its inhabitants from wishing 
to be united to the rest of their country again ?”. . . 

“The question of the Anschluss”—the union of 
Austria and Germany—“is not a problem of the present 
day. I am certain that if elections were held in Austria 
by secret ballot the whole matter would be cleared up. 
Austrian independence lies outside all discussion, and 
nobody questions it.” 

“In the old Austrian Empire the various nationalities 
manifested leanings towards their neighbours of their 
own race. It is natural that the Germans of Austria 
should incline towards union with Germany. We all 
know that this aim for the time being is impossible, for 
the opposition to it from the rest of Europe would be 
too great”. . . . 

“Three things are requisite for world recovery. They 
are the 

Maintenance of peace; 

Existence of strong, well-organized Governments in 
every country; 

Necessary energy to tackle world problems as a 
whole.” 

“We in Germany are ready to co-operate with other 
nations to this end if they will work with us”. . . . 

“We left the League of Nations on certain well-defined 
grounds. It was impossible for my Government to con¬ 
tinue to take part in negotiations in which it was treated 
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no intention of attacking you.” 
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people. Tlie Government of the German Reich needs 
no such successes in the sphere of foreign policy to 
strengthen its domestic position.” 

“The vote of 19 August’ will, I hope, prove to the 
world afresh the unquestioned stability of the German 
Reich to-day, that this State can be relied upon just as 
much as can the love of peace which inspires both the 
people and its leaders.” 

”It is thus clear that the period of the German Revo¬ 
lution is now a closed chapter.”* 

In the same speech Hitler in anytoer to the charge that 
he was sinning against international solidarity said that if 
the charge was true, he did not act thus on principle; 
if such solidarity had any practical value for Germany, he 
would also acknowledge it, “but fifteen years’ experience 
has taught me that one must restrict oneself to that which 
in the last resort is more practical and more easily 
realiiiable, namely the solidarity of one’s own people. , , . 
Foreign Powers must recognize that Germany forms an 
indivisible block.”* 

After the fixing of the date for the plebiscite in the Saar 
{13 fattuary igjs) Hitler in his speech to the people of the 
Saar on 26 Atigust 1^34 said: “The problem of the Saar 
still remains the ground of disagreement between France 
and ourselves. We do not wish to surrender the hope 
that, if this question is once solved, perhaps on the other 
side also there may yet grow a readiness to look on 
problems as they are and to conclude with us a genuine 
peace. The question of tlie Saar is the sole territorial 
question which to-day still separates us from France. 

’ The Plebiscite which was to approve the abolition of the office of 
President of the Reich and the union of the powers of that office with 
the Chancellorship in the person of Hitler. ® F.Z., 19 Aug, 1934. 
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When that is solved, then there is no visible, reasonable 
ground that two great nations should eternally and for 
all time be at enmity with one another. Perhaps then 
more and more our former foes will come to realize that 
the tasks which are set before us all arc so great that 
instead of going to war with each other we ought to solve 
them by our joint action. . . . And thus on 13 January 
you still have a special great mission to fulfil in the cause 
of peace. We should be happy if, when on 14 January 
the bells ring throughout Germany, they should ring in 
not only the return of our lost territory and of our lost 
Germans but also the home-coming of peace.”* 

In the Proclamation read at the opening of the Nurem¬ 
berg Parteitag on 5 September 1^34 Hitler said: 

“In the sphere of foreign policy we have in the most 
solemn form declared before the entire world the prin¬ 
ciples on which the German nation, without hatred or 
desire for vengeance against others, seeks peace and 
friendship with those who fifteen years ago still faced 
us as foes. In the profound recognition of the unavoid¬ 
able consequences of a new war in Europe which could 
but lead to Communistic chaos we have done everything 
in our power to improve and to free from venom our 
relations with these nations which formerly faced us 
in enmity.” 

“If our ceaseless appeals so often remained without 
an answer, yet we know that it is not the peoples who 
wish for conflict and war but rather small cliques of 
international agitators whose interest it is to make w'ar, 
to profit from wars, but never to fight in wars! And so 
we do not surrender the hope that our appeal will still 
in the end be met with understanding just as we wish 
never to leave it in any doubt that the German nation of 
* V.B., 28 Aug. 1934. 
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to-day is determined to preserve by every means its 
honour, its independence and its freedom. Never will 
we surrender those rights which for a great nation are 
inalienable and which could never be peddled away 
save by a petty generation of the pettiest of politicians. 
These politicians, however, were ephemeral and Ger¬ 
many is everlasting.” 

“And just as we impute to no people such a defect of 
character, or would wish to presuppose such a defect as 
the basis of our relations towards any people, so the 
world must come to terms with the fact that the German 
nation is not to be measured by the declarations of a 
regime which for sixty years was foisted upon it by lies 
and tricks—a regime of international freebooters and 
‘politicasters’—but rather by those qualities and those 
values which history has proved it to possess.” 

“It was this conviction which forced us to withdraw 
from institutions which were unwilling to recognize 
Germany as a Power with equal rights, which imagined 
that they could conduct negotiations with a people which 
was not treated as were other peoples.” 

“That thereby the National Socialist Government did 
but take a step which the entire German people—apart 
from its Jcwish-international elements—regarded as a 
matter of course the referendum has proved. Our whole 
political work was inspired only by the idea of enforcing 
these principles—love of peace on the one side, and our 
love of honour on the other.”' 

In his address at the reception of foreign diplomats on 
12 September 1934 Hitler said: “The unalterable aim of 
my policy is to make of Germany a sure safeguard of 
peace. Not power and force must determine inter¬ 
national relations but the spirit of equality of rights and 
‘ F.Z., 6 Sept. 1934. 
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respect for the work and achievement of every other 
people. Under the protection of this peace I, and with 
me the Government of the Reich, will devote all our 
forces to tlie spiritual restoration of our people which 
has all but collapsed under the distresses (Noten) of the 
War and the post-War period, to the internal reorganisa¬ 
tion of our Reich, and to the conquest of its economic 
and social distress {Not). If we are able to accom¬ 
plish these tasks—and accomplish them we shall—then 
Germany will be performing a service not only to 
herself but to the whole world, and will thus for her 
part contribute to the welfare and the progress of 
mankind,"' 

On 12 September ig 24 M. Lncieu Lemas had an inter¬ 
view with Hitler^ who said: 

“Vous savez bien que, des le jour ou j’ai pris la direc¬ 
tion du gouvernement, je me suis efforcc de clarifier et 
de d6sintoxiquer I’atmosphere entre la France et I’Alle- 
magne. Ainsi, par exemple, j’ai eii, en son temps, I’idce 
qu’on devait arriver i une entente bilaterale sur la 
question de la Sarre, II m’est toujours apparu clairement 
que, si on ne proc6dait pas de la sorte, la propagande se 
mettrait en mouvement des deux cotes et que les rela¬ 
tions entre nos deux pays n’en seraient pas amiliorees. 
On m’a bien object^ alors que le traite dc Versailles s’y 
opposait. Mais cette objection ne m’a jamais paru bien 
convaincante, car si aujourd’hui I’Allemagne et la France 
d^claraient vouloir s’entendre sur la question de la 
Sarre, et si la population sarroise se declarait d’accord, 
il est bien certain qu’aucune des nations repr^sentees ^ 
Genfeve n’aurait d’objection k faire.’’ 

“Ce n’est pas que nous doutions que la population 
sarroise aurait vot6 en bloc pour nous, mais il eikt cer- 
' F.Z., 13 Sept, 1934. 
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tainement cte preferable d’arriver a une entente en 
faisant preuve de largeur de vues. Car on serait ainsi 
parvenu, pour la premiere fois, a un accord entre les 
deux pays, sur une question importante, ce qui eut ete 
un debut tres favorable ^ I’amelioration des relations 
entre la France et I’Allemagne.” 

Question: L'Allemagne reviendra-t-elle d la Societe des 
Nations, et a quelles conditions? 

Reponse: “Nous avons,i I’epoque, quittd la Societe des 
Nations parce qu’on voulait nous traiter comme une 
nation de deuxieme ordre. Les Fran9ais, ^ notre place, 
n’auraient pas agi autrement. A la question de savoir si 
nous reviendrons a la Societe des Nations, la reponse 
suivantc pourrait etre faite: la question sera examinee 
si I’egalitc absolue des droits nous est assur^e.” 

“II y a certainement lieu de tenir compte du fait que 
des modifications importantes semblent se produire a 
I’heure actuelle ik Geneve, a la Societe des Nations. II 
serait (igalement necessaire de suivre le developpement 
de la situation cre6e par I’admission de nouveaux mem- 
bres qui poursuivent la r<^alisation d’un programme 
particulier, comme par exemple la preparation de la 
diffusion de I’idiJal communiste a travers le monde 
entier”. . . . 

“Le peuple allemand a un faible pour la France et il 
I’apprecie, non seulement pour son attitude chevale- 
resque, mais aussi parce qu’elle s’est battue vaillamment 
pendant la guerre mondiale.” 

“II serait extremement utile que le plus grand nombre 
possible de Fran9ais viennent en Allemagne: ils pour- 
raient alors se rendre compte qu’aucun regime de terreur 
ne rfegne et que, par contre, le peuple lui-meme gouverne 
dans le veritable sens du mot.”‘ 

* Ulntrafisigeant, 21 Sept. 1934 (note that the interview took 
place on 13 Sept.). 
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In hh speech at the Harvest Festival on the Biickeberg 
(jo September 1^34) Hitler said: 

"Beginning with the necessity to leave the League of 
Nations down to the death of the President of tlie Reich, 
this year has brought with it countless political labours, 
and cares also. But in these twelve months Germany has 
not grown weaker, but stronger,"’ 

In November 1^34 the Polish Legation in Berlin became 
an embassy and the German representation in Poland also 
became an embassy. Hitler on the reception of the Polish 
Ambassador Lipshi {14 November 1934) said that "in 
view of the manifold difficulties of the present political 
situation this change was of quite special significance. 
It is calculated not only to serve the advancement of the 
interests of both countries but also to be an important 
factor for the safeguarding of general peace. The results 
already attained can only strengthen us in our determi¬ 
nation to advance farther along the path tipon which we 
have entered, continuously to intensify co-operation in 
the various spheres of our relations, and thus to establish 
in mutual respect and mutual understanding a relation 
of friendly neighbourliness between Gennany and 
Poland which shall be secure and permanent. In the 
economic sphere also Gennany will gladly make her 
contribution towards overcoming the difficulties caused 
by the present crisis, and will, so far as possible, en¬ 
courage the mutual exchange of goods." 

Hitler assured the ambassador: "in your work you will 
always have my support and the support of my Govern¬ 
ment.”* 

In Novmber 1934, Jean Goy, deputy for the Seine, bad 
an interview with Hitler, who said: 

"Les combattants allemands et fran9ais ont appris a 
’ F.Z., 2 Oct. 1934. * F.Z., IS Nov. 1934. 
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se connaitre pendant la guerre. Ils ont, les uns vis-i-vis 
d(s autres, unc juste notion de leur valeur et de la valeur 
de chaque nation*. Ils sont capables, mieux que tous 
autres, de respecter cette valeur dans la paix.” 

“II me doit pas y avoir de malentendus entre nos deux 
pays, les difficult^s pr^sentes proviennent du probleme 
sarrois.” 

“Votre presse a paru laisser supposer que nous pre- 
parions un putsch] C’est pure folie que de croire que 
i’Allemagne cherchera par la force k troubler la prochaine 
consultation et je declare formellement que nous nous 
inclinerons devant le resultat du plebiscite quel qu’il 
soit!” 

“J’avais, d’ailleurs, il y a quelques mois, propose k 
votre ministre des affaires etrangeres d’etablir un proto¬ 
cole pour regler toutes les difficultes eventuelles, mais je 
n’ai pas cu de reponse.” 

“II ne peut etre question de deplacer un poteau 
frontiere. Vous connaissez mon sentiment k ce qui 
concerne 1 ’Alsace-Lorraine. J’ai declare une fois pour 
toutes que ce no scrait pas une solution que de faire, 
tous les 20 ou 30 ans, des guerres pour reprendre des 
provinces qui ont toujours cause des difficultes ^ la 
France, quand elles etaient franyaises, et 4 I’Allemagne, 
quand elles etaient allemandes.” 

“Au surplus, TAllemagne d’aujourd’hui ne pense pas 
comme I’Allemagne du passe. Nous ne songeons pas 
aux kilometres carres de territoire ^ conquerir. Nous 
songeons k assurer la vie de notre peuple. Or, k Touest 
notre densite de population est de 237 habitants au 
kilometre carre. Comment concevoir I’idee que nous 
tenions e reprendre des territoires de densite egale afin 
d’aggraver notre situation ?” 

“A I’est, certains problemes ont, sur nos frontieres 
orientales, un autre caractere. Mais un pacte a ete signe 
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avec la Pologne, et le Reich a marqu6 par sa volonte 
tris nette d’entretenir de bonnes relations avec ce grand 
pays voisin.” 

“Je ne veux pas de la guerre qui fauche les Elites.” 

“Vous nous reprochez nos armcments, mais vous 
armez vous-mSmes. Et vous justifiez vos armements en 
declarant que nous nous refusons a d^sarmer.” 

“N’y a-t-il pas, dans des conversations directes, la 
possibilitd de faire cesser cet 6tat de choses?” 

“Comme vous, pendant quatre ans, je suis reste sur le 
front et je sais que vous, comme moi, vous etes prets i 
faire votre devoir, mais, prdcisement, parce que nous 
nous sommes battus, nous comprenons mieux I’inutilit^ 
et I’horreur d’une guerre.” 

“Les hommes qui sont hostiles la paix et qui s’effor- 
cent d’empecher tout rapprochement entre nous ne 
seraient pas 1 ^ ou I’on tire, mais l^i ou Ton profite.” 

“Les millions de Fran^ais et d’Allcmands tuds ne sont 
pas des quelconques: ce sont les elites de nos deux 
nations qui ont etd detruites et pour des rdsultats qui 
n’ont meme pas pu sauver de la crise les pays vic- 
torieux.” 

“Ce qui importe maintenant, e’est de travailler afin 
d’dtablir un ordre social nouveau.” 

“On pourra laisser entendre que je ne cherche qu’^ 
gagner du temps pour achever mes preparatifs. A cela 
je rdponds que mon plan de travail est tel que I’homme 
qui pourra atteindre le but que je poursuis mdritera de 
son peuple reconnaissant un monument beaucoup plus 
grand que celui que pourrait mdriter un chef glorieux 
aprds de nombreuses victoires.” 

“Si la France et TAllemagne s’entendaient, un grand 
nombre de nations voisines pousseraient un soupir de 
soulagement et un cauchemar disparaitrait. II en rd- 
sulterait une ddtente psyehologique immddiate, une 
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amelioration des rapports economiques de tous les pays 
d’Europe. II depend de nos deux nations que ce rSve 
devienne une realite.” 

“Je pcnse que les hommes qui ont fait la guerre et qui 
sont encore, pour la plupart, en age d’etre ii nouveau 
mobilises ont une vision plus nette des risques que fait 
courir I’incomprehension de deux peuples.” 

“Ils sont plus francs, leur attitude est plus brutale, 
mais par li ils osent aborder en face les difficultes, ce qui 
est la seule methode pour les resoudre plus ais^ment.” 

“Faisant fi des habitudes diplomatiques, ils peuvent 
se dire leurs naturelles inquietudes et signaler temps, 
pour les faire disparaitre, les risques de conflits.” 

“II n’est pas possible que les anciens combattants 
n’iinposent pas la paix au monde.”' 

1935 

Hitler in his New Year Proclamation to the German 
people on i January 1933 expressed “the ardent wish for 
the return of that German territory which through the 
voice of its blood on 13 January will declare before all 
the world its indissoluble community with the German 
Reich’’.* 


At the New Year reception of the diplomatic corps in 
1935 Hitler said: 

“No country can feel the need for peace more pro¬ 
foundly than Germany which after difficult years full 
of distress and suffering has concentrated all her forces 
on her internal reconstruction. Germany wishes to com¬ 
plete this reconstruction without disturbance and asks 
from the other countries only the same recognition and 

‘ Le Matin, 18 Nov. 1934. * F.Z., 2 Jan. 1935. 
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respect for her vital rights as Germany herself is prepared 
to grant to them. Her policy rests immovably upon these 
principles and with this policy Germany will always be 
a sure guarantee of peace. ... I see in the relations 
between the peoples no problem which if treated with 
understanding cannot be solved by the way of agree¬ 
ment. . . . The German people and its Government are 
in any event determined to make their contribution 
towards an ordering of international relations which will 
secure an honest co-operation upon the basis of equal 
rights: in such an ordering alone can the welfare and 
progress of humanity be safeguarded.”' 

In a speech delivered in Berlin on 3 January 1935 
reference to the Saar plebiscite to be held on 13 January 
Hitler spoke of the floqd of lies which had once more 
appeared in the foreign Press. The motto of these foes 
of the National Socialist Movement was, he said, “Lies 
always spread more quickly than the truth: then lie, lie 
on, and never stop: perhaps something may stick after 
all.” . . . On 13 January when our brothers, after fifteen 
years of brave resistance, return to the home-land, “they 
must know that they come back into a home-land which 
is worthy of them, and the foe must at last clearly under¬ 
stand that every thought of speculating on that here¬ 
ditary failing which has always laid Germany low— 
German disunity—is at this time idle. They must not 
think that it is but one German that they are facing: 
they must know that in the defence of German honour, 
in the defence of peace and the vital interests of the 
nation they have ranged against them the entire German 
nation and the whole State of to-day united as a sworn 
community.”* 

' F.Z., 2 Jan. 1935. » F.Z., 5 Jan. 1935. 
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"Le Temps" on 4 January igj3 published extracts from 
articles written by Hitler during the years igzg to ig3^ to 
show that his views on France had not changed since the 
publication of "Mein Kampf": “When a Frenchman 
grasps in friendship the hand of a German that French 
hand is deadly for Germany. The German people will 
not recover the world’s respect until France shall see in 
a Gernian statesman the personification of hatred” (F.i?., 
No. 57 of 1929). “Even Bismarck did not succeed in 
co-operating with France on a basis of friendship. One 
refuses to lie down under the same roof with an assassin” 
{Angriff, No. 55 of 1930). “France is in fact the Mephis- 
tophelcs of humanity” {Angriff, No. 186 of 1931). 

On 13 January 1933 the result of the vote in the Saar 
Plebiscite was: 

For return of the Saar to Germany . 4 yy,iig 
For the status quo .... 46,513 
For France ..... 2,124 

After the Saar Plebiscite Hitler said in a speech on the 
wireless on 15 January 1935: “We all wish to see in this 
act of 13 January 1935 a first and a decisive step on the 
way towards a gradual reconciliation between those who 
twenty years ago through unkind fates and human frail¬ 
ties stumbled into the most fearful* and most fruitless 
struggle of all time. Your decision, German fellow- 
countrymen of the Saar, gives to me to-day the oppor¬ 
tunity of stating that after the completion of your return 
the German Reich will make no further territorial 
claims on France. That statement is our historical con¬ 
tribution, entailing, as it does, heavy sacrifices, towards 
that pacification of Europe which is so sorely needed. 

': '-.The report in F.Z. has furchtbareu: I think wc must read 
’.furchlbarsten, 
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. . . The wish of us all is that this German ending of so 
melancholy an injustice may contribute towards a higher 
pacification of European humanity. For great and un¬ 
conditional as is our determination to gain and to secure 
equal rights for Germany we are no less detennined not 
to withdraw ourselves from those tasks which must be 
faced if in spite of present dangers and distresses we are 
ever to restore a true solidarity of nations.”' 

In an intet'view with Hitler an i6 January J935 F/erre 
Huss, representing the Hearst Press, asked the Chancellor 
for his opinioii on the voting in the Saar. Hitler said: 

“The result of the vote fills me and eveiy one of my 
colleagues with boundless pride in the German people. 
It is also a condemnation after the event of the Treaty 
of Versailles—a condemnation of truly historical magni¬ 
tude. For in this Treaty this territory was torn from 
Germany on the basis of the assertion that in it were 
living 150,000 French people. After fifteen 3'ears of 
government by the League of Nations, that is in the 
last resort government by France, it is now established 
that there are but 2,000 French people settled In this 
territory, that is to say that for every thousand inhabi¬ 
tants of the Saar there are not even as many as four who 
are French. Can one then wonder that a treaty built up 
on arguments so false as this failed to bring any happi¬ 
ness or blessing to mankind?” 

Later in the interview Pierre Huss said; Mr. Chancellor, 
you have often declared that after the settlement of the Saar 
question the last obstacle to friendly relations with France 
would be removed. In view of your tireless and continuous 
pursuit of this aim, in the interests of world-peace have you 
any concrete plan in view? Hitler replied: 

“I have often stated that after the return of the Saar- 
* F.Z., 16 Jan. 1935. 
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district Germany will not make any further territorial 
demands on France. I have to-day repeated that state¬ 
ment in binding form before the whole world. In the 
light of history this is a great renunciation which I 
announce in the name of the German people. I do it in 
order, through this heaviest sacrifice, to contribute to 
the pacification of Europe. More cannot be asked of 
Germany. It is now for the rest of the world to draw the 
consequences which follow from such a decision. Never 
will I or the new German Reich agree to any curtailment 
of the rights of our people. We wish to be peaceful, but 
under no circumstances will we lose our honour.’* 

“We are prepared for a very great sacrifice, but never 
will we renounce our freedom. We refuse to admit any 
distinction between moral and material equality of 
rights: there is only one equality of rights and that is 
the right of a sovereign State and a sovereign nation. If 
the world will once recognise this, no great plans are 
needed to stabilize the peace of Europe.” 

“I have only one request to make of the American 
people,” Hitler continued. “For years past and during 
the last months American citizens have heard and read 
on the Saar question precisely the opposite to that which 
has now been proved through this free and public elec¬ 
tion. I should be happy if people were prepared to 
recognize this, so that in future they would no longer 
believe a word of what is said by our dmigris, those pro¬ 
fessional poisoners of the wells and agitators. Just as 
they have lied over the Saar, so they lie over Germany 
and with their lies deceive practically the entire world. 
The American people ought to listen only to what eye¬ 
witnesses can tell them about Germany in order to form 
their picture of a State whose Government is to-day 
supported by the overwhelming majority of a nation.”* 
• V.B., 17 Jan. 1935. 
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In an intervieto with Mr. G. JVard Price on ly January 
1935 Hitler said: 

“Do you think it possible to preach peace to a people 
for ten years on end, and then suddenly to launch them 
into war?” 

“When I talk of peace I am doing nothing but giving 
expression to the profoundest and most sincere wish of 
the German people.” 

“I know the horrors of war too well. No possible 
profits could justify the sacrifices and sufferings that 
war entails. And the results of another general bout of 
European slaughter would be even more catastrophic in 
the future than in the past.” 

“The only gainers would be the Communists, and I 
have not fought them for fifteen years, only at the end, 
by this roundabout means, to set up their mad rule.” 

“My aim is the well-being of my people. I saw no 
well-being in the war; on the contrary, I saw only bitter 
suffering. I will say two things quite plainly: 

(1) Germany for her part will never break the peace. 

(2) If anyone should attack us, they will fall on a 
hornets’ nest—for we love freedom just as much 
as we love peace.” 

. “Without being under any compulsion, I have given 
France the assurance, in the name of the whole German 
people, that we have no more territorial demands to 
make, and that of our own accord we have abandoned 
all notions of revenge.” 

“At the same time, I hereby give the equally solemn 
assurance that no pressure, need, or force will ever lead 
us to sacrifice our honour and our right of equality of 
standing among the nations. ...” 

“Treaties can have no value unless they are concluded 
between Governments that value and respect their 
honour.” 
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“Germany wants to stand on an honourable footing 
with her neighbours. On her eastern frontier we have 
achieved this, and I believe that in Warsaw, as well as 
in Berlin, there is great satisfaction over the mutual 
cleansing of the atmosphere which has resulted.” 

“I am furthermore convinced that when this method 
of reciprocal understanding and consideration is adopted, 
the results are more fruitful than they can be in the case 
of more complicated and confused agreements.” 

“I shall always hesitate very long before I tie up the • 
German nation in pacts whose consequences cannot be 
unmistakably foreseen.” 

“As I have told you, we have not the slightest inten¬ 
tion of making war for our own ends, so that you may 
well believe that we shall be even more determined not 
to do so on behalf of alien interests which do not affect 
Germany at all.” 

“We have, however, already made repeated offers to 
our neighbour States to conclude with them mutual 
pacts of non-aggression.” 

. . . “Neither I nor anyone else in Germany has any 
idea of making ‘conditions’ for the possibility of a return 
to the League. The whole question whether we go back 
to that organization or not depends on one thing only, 
and that is whether we can rejoin it as a completely co¬ 
equal nation.” 

“This is not a condition. It is common sense.” 

“Arc we a sovereign State or are we not ? If we are not, 
we have no title to belong to a body of sovereign States.” 

“So long as the National Socialist Movement holds 
power in Germany—and this will continue for several 
centuries, however hard and often our political exiles 
may swear to the contrary—this attitude will never alter. 

I laid it down explicitly in the Peace Speech I made on 
May Day, 1933 [? Speech of ly May jrpjjj.” 
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“I want to say here that the distinction which is being 
made between ‘moral’ and ‘material’ equality is re¬ 
garded by the German people as insulting.” 

“No one is entitled to decide what the moral rights of 
a nation of 68,000,000 people are except that nation itself.” 

‘‘If, as a fact, one has ‘material’ equality, then it 
stands to reason that one has ‘moral’ equality also. On 
the other hand, if one is ‘morally’ entitled to equality, 
it is difficult to see why anybody should oppose or delay 
the grant of ‘material’ equality.” 

“There is one thing more to be said about the League 
of Nations. So long as it is only a ‘Mutual Assurance 
Society’ of Victor-Powers it is not entitled to the name 
it bears.” 

“Although its founders doubtless intended it to last 
for ever, this corporation cannot continue to be coupled 
with a treaty to whose existence a time-limit is clearly 
being set by its own internal imperfections and impossi¬ 
bilities.” 

“This view may perhaps at present be contested by 
interested parties, but to the eyes of history it will appear 
as a matter of course”. ... 

“For no matter what international agreement or pact, 
it is an essential condition of German participation that 
her equality of standing shall be recognized.” 

“What is the use of asking us to sign such treaties if 
you decline to recognize our good faith? I am not alone 
in making this demand. On the contrary, I am in very 
good company.” 

“Many countries have lost wars in the past, and if it 
were the rule that every nation that has had this mis¬ 
fortune is for ever to forfeit its honour and its right to 
equality of treatment, then the League of Nations itself 
must be largely made up of second-class, disgraced, and 
disreputable States.” 
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“Till now the absurd idea that defeat meant dis¬ 
honour has not taken root in the world, and we are 
determined to see that Germany shall not be the first 
instance of such imbecility . 

“People base their notions about German affairs on 
such utterly inadequate and misleading information.” 

“I, on the other hand, never express any view about 
the internal politics of Great Britain. Though I have 
met many Englishmen of all parties who are anxious to 
bring about an understanding between their country 
and Germany, I abstain from any attempt to judge 
British affairs, because I don’t want to fall into the mis¬ 
take that is so common with regard to my own country.”' 

On 22 January 1935 at the dinner given in the Chancery 
of the Reich to the diplomatic representatives of foreign 
Powers Hitler talked to Lipski and referred to the approach¬ 
ing anniversary of the signing of the Declaration of 26 
January 1934—the Non-Aggression Pact between Germany 
and Poland. Of that talk Lipski gave an account to Beck, 
writing on 24 January i 935 > report he said: 

Lc Chancelicr a relevc en tenues particulierement 
cordiaux Vimportance du rapprochement entre les deux 
nations. En s'ctendant sur ce sujet, il dit que la thfese 
de la haine hcr^ditaire polono-allemande 6tait absolu- 
ment erron^e. Dans notre histoire commune, dit-il, il y 
eut des pdriodes de collaboration, au cours desquelles 
nous luttions contre des dangers communs venant de 
I’Orient. Nous avions dgalement des liens dynastiques. 
...En poursuivant son idee, le Chancelier a fait observer 
que dans quelque huit ou neuf anndes, des relations 
toutes differentes se seront certainement dtablies entre 
les deux fitats. Ce sera lorsque les deux nations se con- 
naitront mieux et qu’auront disparu les anciens prejugds. 

' Daily Mail, 18 Jan. 1935. 
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II ajonta jK’effectivement, il existait encore en Allemagne 
des Elements qui agissent centre la Pologne. Ce sont 
ceux qui ne veulent pas que Ic gouvernement d’Hitler 
remporte des succes dans sa politique etrangere. De 
tels elements doivent, sans nul doute, exister egalement 
en Pologne —a fait observer le Chancelier. 

II s'est etendu ensuite sur le probleme ntsse et le 
danger qui menapait du c6ti de VEsU II a fait observer 
que, suivant les informations des milieux militaires 
allemands ainsi que de son IP Bureau, la Russie avait 
fait de tres grands progres dans le domaine militaire, 
Le moment pourrait bien venir ou nos deux £tats 
seront obliges de se defendre centre une invasion venant 
de I’Est. A son avis, la politique menee par les Gou- 
vernements precedents et en particulier par la Reichs- 
wehr, qui consistait en une collusion avec la Russie 
dirigee centre la Pologne, a (Ste la plus grande absiirdite 
politique. Lui-meme eut, une fois, une violente contro- 
verse avec le gdn^ral Schleicher, qui cherchait un 
rapprochement avec la Russie au detriment de la Po¬ 
logne. Le Chancelier lui fit alors observer ^k’uiic 
politique de ce genre aboutirait au renforcement du plus 
grand danger qui mena9ait 1’Allemagne, e’est-a-dire du 
danger sovietique, au cas meme oil une telle action 
devrait aboutir a arracher certains territoires ^ la 
Pologne. Le Chancelier connait lui-meme fort bien le 
bolchevisrae, qu’il combat d^s le debut. A cette occasion 
le Chancelier rappela les luttes vienees par lui contre le 
conmmnisme en Baviire,' 

On 26 January 19J5, the anniversary of the signing of 
the Declaration of 26 January ic)34, the No7i-Aggression 

’ Les Relations polono^oUeimndes et pohm-sovieitqites au cmrs de 
la pdriode 1933-^939^ Reawil de documents offickh, Paris, Flani- 
marion, p, 45. 
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^ I 

Pact between Germany and Poland, Jdithir granted an 
interview to the representative of the "Gazeta Polska”; in 
this interview he said: 

“La politique nationale-socialiste est determinde par 
le fond ideologique de la doctrine nationale-socialiste. 
La doctrine raciale de I’id^e nationale-socialiste ecarte 
par principe tout ce qui constitue la pr6tendue dd- 
nationalisation. Dans I’anne-xion violente du patrimoine 
national dtranger, elle voit plutot un affaiblissement 
qu’un renforcement de celui qui lui appartient en propre. 
La politique entreprise par nous et qui consiste a 
respecter les peuples etrangers vivant si nos frontidres 
rdpond done au supreme degre au fond ideologique 
animant notre mouvement et par cela meme ^ notre plus 
intime conviction. Nous ne songeons nullement a con¬ 
tinuer les erreurs commises dans ce domaine par les 
sidcles passes. L’essai de donner une nouvelle forme 
aux rapports du peuple allemand avec le peuple polonais 
est done I’expression de cette volontd. Le sidcle dernier 
a dgalement fourni la preuve, que la ddnationalisation 
d’dlements possddant une reelle valeur morale, si tant est 
qu’on puisse Tobtenir, ne pourrait I’etre que par un 
processus extremement difficile et extremement lent. 
On ne pent gagner tout au plus que des dldments faibles 
et par cela meme la plupart de peu de valeur. Cependant, 
leur conquete ne peut etre en aucun cas considdrde 
comme un succds, lequel n’est jamais proportionnd aux 
malheurs et aux dangers qu’il entralne. J’estime done 
que tout gouvernement rdflechi doit considdrer la pro¬ 
tection reciproque des nationalitds comme un des buts 
qu’il devrait avant tout tacher d’atteindre. Mais il est 
clair qu’une politique pareille ne peut etre rdalisde 
avec succds que dans une comprdhension rdciproque.’’ 

“Je ne puis que repeter toujours: I’Allemagne veut 
vivre en paix avec tous ses voisins et elle est prdte i 
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conc^der genereusement tout ce qui est necessaire pour 
atteindre un tel resultat.” 

“Je suis du reste heureux, apres un an ou les rapports 
germano-polonais ont trouv6 une nouvelle forme, depou- 
voir jeter un regard sur cette p^riode et attirer I’attention 
sur les r^sultats si feitiles de ce ddveloppement. Nous 
avons reussi de faire ^ temps une des plus importantes 
corrections historiques. Je veux parler d’une erreur qui 
pritendait que la haine entre les deux peuples 6tait une 
esp^ce de tradition h6r6ditaire, qu’elle aurait toujours 
exists et qu'elle devait durer jusque dans I’avenir le plus 
lointain. Je crois au contraire, raalgre les lourdes diffi- 
cult^s qui existent entre ces deux peuples, qu’il est 
n^anmoins de leur devoir de collaborer sincerement ^ la 
conservation de la civilisation europeenne. Le regime 
national-socialiste en Allemagne n’omettra rien de ce 
qui pourra contribuer a une pareille collaboration et i 
une evolution progressive vers une amiti^ durable. La 
journde d’aujourd’hui m’autorise plus que jamais ^ 
croire k la rdalisation d’un pareil ddsir.”' 

On 7 February 1933 Hitler received the 7iew Japanese 
ambassador; he said: 

"The German people brings to the great Japanese 
nation its unbounded admiration for its time-honoured 
civilization and its outstanding achievements. I am glad 
to be able to state that on the basis of a unity of spirit 
the development of the political and economic relations 
of our two nations has also been marked by sincere 
friendship, a friendship which, as you have pointed out, 
has already become a tradition.” • 

' I have not the original text of the report; I cite the translation 
of the report given in Les Relations poh>io~aUeniandes et poloiio- 
sovidtiques au cours de la pdriode 1933-1939, Recueil des documents 
ojpeieh, Paris, Flammarion, pp, 46-7. 
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“I welcome your Excellency’s statement that you re¬ 
gard it as your highest task, through an understanding 
co-operation founded on mutual respect, to devote your 
energies to the further development of our mutual rela¬ 
tions. Rest assured that both I and the Government of 
the Reich are guided by the same purpose and will do 
everything in our power to lighten the duties of your 
high office.”* 

In his speech at Munich on the celebration of the 15th 
anniversary of the Proclamation of the Programme of the 
Party {34 February 1935) Hitler said: 

“To-day I would wish only to repeat what I first pro¬ 
claimed here fifteen years ago. We are determined to 
know only one ‘Yes’ and one ‘No’. For peace, always 
‘Yes’, for the denial of German honour, always ‘No’.” 

“And that the world must understand. Our ‘Yes’ 
remains ‘Yes’ and our ‘No’ remains ‘No’. We are no 
wavercrs. If wc have for fifteen years under circum¬ 
stances of the greatest difficulty remained tnie to our 
programme, wc shall not be false to it in the years to 
come. We are ready for any co-operation so far as this 
is compatible with the honour of a free and independent 
nation. Wc are resolved to stand without a moment’s 
hesitation upon our own feet if the world demands from 
us anything unworthy. And we regard as a violation of 
our honour every attempt to measure our rights by any 
other standard than that by which the rights of other 
peoples are measured.” 

“The rest of the world, too, will have to learn to 
change its ways.^ It must take from its memory the 
fourteen years before wc came to power and in their 
place it must set the memory of the history of the 

‘ F.Z,, 8 Feb. 1935. 

* German: Auch die andcre Well toird umlernen mUssen. 
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thousand years which came before that time, and it will 
then know that though, through a dishonourable leader¬ 
ship, for fourteen years, this people lost its honour, yet 
for a thousand years before then it had been brave, 
strong, and honourable. And it can be assured that the 
Germany which lives to-day is identical with the eternal 
Germany.” 

“The shameful interim-state is past! The nation is 
united in its efforts towards peace and is determined in 
its defence of Germany’s freedom. We want nothing 
else than to live decently amongst other peoples. We 
wish to threaten no people’s freedom. But to everyone 
we say that he who wishes to rob the German people of 
its freedom can do that only by violence and that against 
violence we shall defend ourselves—every man of us.” 

“Never will I or a Government coming after me which 
derives from the spirit of this Movement set the nation’s 
signature to a document which means the voluntary sur¬ 
render of Germany’s honour or of her equality of rights. 
But, on the other hand, the world can also be convinced 
that if we do put our signature to anything, then we hold 
to it. What we believe we cannot hold to, either because 
it violates our honour or is beyond our powers, we will 
never sign. What we have once signed we will—blindly 
and loyally—fulfil.”* 

In his speech to the people of the Saar delivered on 
z March ip33 at Saarbriicken during the celebrations 
after the return to the Reich of the Saar territory Hitler 
said: 

“This day is not a day of good fortune for Germany 
alone. I believe that this day is a fortunate day for the 
whole of Europe. It was a blessed decision to fix the day 
[for the plebiscite] and to respect its result—to restore 
* F.Z., 26 Feb. 1935. 
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to the German Reich this territory which so easily could 
have become a permanent apple of discord, this terri¬ 
tory which had been torn away against all justice and 
reason.” 

“A day of happy fortune for Europe especially, be¬ 
cause through this return of the Saar territory there can 
perhaps be best removed that crisis under which two 
great nations have had to suffer most. We hope that 
through this act of conciliatory justice, through this 
restoration of natural reason, the relations between Ger¬ 
many and France will be finally improved. Just as we 
wish for peace so must we hope that the great neighbour- 
people will be ready and willing to seek this peace with 
us. It must be possible that two great peoples should 
unite their hands in order that, working together, they 
may attack those distresses which threaten to buiy 
Europe beneath their weight.” 

“And this day shall at the same time be a lesson, a 
lesson for all those who, in ignorance of an eternal his¬ 
torical truth, imagine that through terrorism or violence 
they can rob a people of its inmost character, a lesson 
for those who think they can tear away a part of a nation 
in order to steal from it its soul. Would that all states¬ 
men from this experience might realize one thing—that 
it is useless to seek to tear asunder peoples by such 
methods. In the end blood is stronger than all paper 
documents. What ink wrote will one day be blotted out 
by blood. This deepest voice will in the end sharply, 
clearly, drown every other sound. Woe to him who can 
learn nothing from these facts. He will bring distress 
and trouble upon men without attaining his purpose. 
He will for the time being bring suffering and distress 
upon the peoples, but in the end he will be shamefully 
defeated.”’ 

’ F.Z., 3 Mar. 1935. 
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The Proclamation reintroducing conscription for the Ger¬ 
man army issued on i6 March 1935 was in great part trans¬ 
lated in "The Times" of 18 March 1935: it will suffice here 
to translate the closing paragraphs of the Proclamation. 

The Proclamation first details the extent of the measures 
of disarmament taken by Germany; it then proceeds to 
recount the various efforts made to reach an agreed plan of 
disarmament and their failure, and, as a result of this 
failure, it states: 

In these circumstances the German Government was 
forced “of its own motion to take the necessary measures 
to bring to an end the unworthy and in the last resort 
menacing state of powerless defencclessness of a great 
people and Reich”. 

“In this the Government was influenced by the same 
considerations as those which Mr. Baldwin so truly ex¬ 
pressed in his last speech: ‘A country which shows itself 
unwilling to make what necessary preparations are requi¬ 
site for its own defence will never have force, moral or 
material, in this world.’ 

“But the Government of the German Reich of to-day 
desires only a single moral and material power—that is 
the power to be able to safeguard peace for the Reich 
and thereby for the whole of Europe.” 

“It has therefore taken all further steps which lay 
within its power which might serve to advance the cause 
of peace: 

“i. It has for a long time past offered to all neighbour¬ 
ing States the conclusion of pacts of non-aggression.” 

“2. With its neighbouring State on the East it has 
sought and found a treaty arrangement which, thanks to 
ready understanding on the part of that State, has, the 

* The passage is quoted from the close of Mr. Baldwin's speech 
in the House of Commons on ii Mar. 1935 as reported in The 
Times, 12 Mar. 1935. 
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Government hopes* for all time, cleared the poisonous 
and threatening atmosphere which it found in existence 
when it came into power and which will lead to a per¬ 
manent understanding and friendship between the two 
peoples.” 

“3. Finally it has given to France the solemn assur¬ 
ance that Germany, now that the question of the Saar 
has been settled, will not make or raise any further terri¬ 
torial claims on France. It believes that thereby in a 
form which can have but few parallels in history it has 
created the conditions for the termination of a century- 
long dispute between two great nations, through a heavy 
political and material sacrifice.” 

“The German Government must, however, to its re¬ 
gret, obser\'e that for months past there has been taking 
place a continuous increase in armaments on the part of 
the rest of the world. It sees in the creation of a Soviet- 
Russian army of loi divisions, i.e. an admitted peace- 
strength of 960,000 men, an element that could not have 
been contemplated at the time of the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Versailles.” 

“It sees in the speeding-up of similar measures in 
other States further proofs of the rejection of the idea of 
disarmament which had formerly been proclaimed. The 
German Government has no intention of wishing to 
level a reproach against any State: but to-day it feels 
bound to put on record that through the introduction, 
which has now been decreed, in France of a two-years’ 
period of military service the conceptions which under¬ 
lay the creation of short-service defensive armies have 
been abandoned in favour of a long-service organization.” 

“But the short-service system was one of the argu¬ 
ments on which was based the claim that Germany 
should sacrifice her Reichswehr.” 

' Oft in Gennan text in V.B. must, I think, be a misprint for hofft. 


II Q 
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“The German Government feels that in these circum¬ 
stances it is impossible any longer to delay the measures 
which are necessary for the security of the Reich or 
indeed to fail to disclose those measures to others," 

“If therefore the German Government now complies 
with the wish expressed in the speech of the English 
Minister Baldwin on 28 November 1934 for information 
on German intentions it does so 

1. In order to give to the German people the convic¬ 
tion and to the other States the knowledge that the 
safeguarding and security of the German Reich 
from henceforth will be entrusted to the Gennan 
nation’s own strength. And 

2. in order that through fixing the extent of the Ger¬ 
man measures it may invalidate all insinuations 
that the German people is seeking to establish a 
military hegemony in Europe," 

“What the German Government, as protector of the 
honour and interests of the German nation, desires is to 
secure such a measure of military force as is necessary 
not merely for maintaining the integrity of the German 
Reich but also for assuring international respect and 
esteem for Germany as co-guarantor of general peace,” 

“For at this hour the German Government renews 
before the German people and before the entire world 
the affirmation of its resolve never to go beyond that 
which the protection of German honour and the freedom 
of the Reich demand and especially it affirms that it 
wishes in the national German armament to create no 
instrument of military aggression, but on the contrary to 
create exclusively an instrument of defence and therefore 
an instrument for the maintenance of peace.” 

“The Government of the German Reich further ex¬ 
presses the confident hope that the German people 
which thus once more finds its way back to its honour 
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may be able in independence and the enjoyment of equal 
rights to make its contribution to the pacification of the 
world in free and frank co-operation with the other 
nations and their Governments.” 

“It is with this end in view that the Government of 
the German Reich has to-day decided on the following 
law”: 

There followed the text of the law dated i6 March igss 
establishing the general obligation to military service and 
the fixing of the peace-strength of the German army at 36 
divisions.^ 

After the introduction of military conscription, in an in¬ 
terview with Mr. G. Ward Price on 17 March iggs Hitler 
said: 

“The German people wants no war. It wants to be 
peaceful and happy. It wants, above all, to be able to 
respect itself.” 

“Self-respect is what I have given to the German 
nation. They could not go on living under the humiliat¬ 
ing depression of the restrictions of the Treaty of 
Versailles.” S& 

“They will never cease to be grateful to me as the 
man who has freed them from those restrictions.”.-. 

“Wherever you might go in Germany to-day the 
people would be ready to embrace me for the rehabili¬ 
tation that I have given them by the proclamation which 
I issued on Saturday.” 

* K.B., 17-18 Mar. 1935. There is a translation of the whole 
Proclamation in the New York Times for 17 Mar. 1935 which is 
reproduced in Documents on International Affairs I 935 » London, 
Oxford University Press, 1936, pp. 58-64, Translation of the law 
of 16 Mar., ibid., p, 64. The text both of the Proclamation and of 
the law can be found in Dokumente der deutschen Politik, iii 
(^ 937 )> PP« 58-63. Cf. the article by the Reichswehr-Minister von 
Blomberg (V.B., 20 Mar. 1935) which is reprinted ibid., pp. 63-5. 
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“This is a great nation. It did not deserve the humi¬ 
liations through which it has passed. Its heart is 
filled with joy because it has been released from them; 
but, believe me, that joy implies no feeling of aggression 
towards any other Power and no possible increase in the 
danger of war”. . . . 

“One thing you must know: The German people does 
not want war. It simply wants equal rights for all— 
and that is all”. . . . 

“The restoration of German national authority in 
matters of armament is a reparation of the violated 
sovereignty of a great Power.” 

“It would be absurd to think that a State which has 
recovered its sovereignty is less disposed to enter into 
negotiations than a State which possesses only a dimi¬ 
nished sovereignty.” 

“On the contrary, the fact that wc are a fully sovereign 
State makes us the more ready to treat with other 
sovereign States.” 

Hitler was asked whether Germany regarded herself as 
pledged to the territorial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. 

“The restoration of German sovereignty in military 
matters”, attswered the Chancellor, “affects the Versailles 
Treaty only in that respect in which the refusal of other 
Powers to fulfil their corresponding engagements to dis¬ 
arm had, in point of fact, already—quite apart from 
this—destroyed its validity.” 

“The German Government is quite clear that a revi¬ 
sion of the territorial dispositions of international treaties 
can never be effected by unilateral measures”. . . . 

“There is no difference anywhere in Germany. What 
this may convey to you is that the German people regard 
yesterday’s act on the part of the German Government 
as being of a moral rather than a military character.” 

“For fifteen years the German nation has suffered 
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under clauses of the Peace Treaty which it felt to be an 
infringement of the indisputable individual rights of 
every people.” 

“If the world as a whole had disarmed, the German 
people would have been only too content.” 

“It was, however, felt to be a monstrous and humiliat¬ 
ing outrage that the rest of the world should be arming 
while it disputed any right on the part of Germany to 
assure her own self-defence.” 

“What made Germany’s defenceless position still 
more intolerable, however, was that it led to an unin¬ 
terrupted series of indignities. You can well realize, 
therefore, the proud happiness that the restoration of its 
honour has brought to the German nation”. . . . 

It was thus “possible for me in the proclamation by 
which I re-established German sovereignty in military 
matters to plead the cause of peace plainly and firmly 
and to offer our co-operation for the preservation of 
concord between the nations”.' 

In his speech on May Day igss Hitler said: 

“What we want lies clear before us: not war and not 
strife (Unfrieden). Just as we have established peace 
within our own people, so we want nothing else than 
peace with the world. For we all know that our great 
work can succeed only in a time of peace. But just as the 
leadership of the nation in the domestic sphere has never 
sacrificed its honour in its relations with the German 
people, so it can never surrender the honour of the 
German people in its dealings with the world.” 

“We know what we owe to the world. May the world 
come to understand what she can never deny to a proud 
people, and above all may she comprehend one thing: 
the Germany of to-day is not the Germany of yesterday 
‘ Daily Mail, i 8 Mar. 1935. 
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—just as little as the Germany of yesterday was the 
Germany of to-day. The German people of the present 
time is not the German people of the day before yester¬ 
day, but the German people of the two thousand years 
of German history which lie behind us.”' 

When he received the new Bulgarian Ambassador on 
3 May 1935 Hitler stressed the traditional friendship which 
bound the two countries together and their wish for peace.^ 

In an interview with Mr. Edward Price Bell, of which 
a report was published in the "Literary Digest" in May 
1935, Hitler said: 

“Nobody in this Germany, nobody in this unified and 
disciplined State wants war. Moreover, nobody here 
will take any step to cause war.” 

“We are ready, and always have been, to sign any 
document whose full requirements can be foreseen, and 
whose clear aim is peace. We will sign non-aggression 
pacts with all the world, but we will not sign a multi¬ 
lateral pact of mutual assistance in the East.” 

“In no circumstances would Germany fight for the 
Bolsheviks. Rather than sign such a pact I would hang 
myself.” 

Herr Hitler emphasized his eagerness for the proposed 
Western Air Convention. In his view, this would repre¬ 
sent a great instrument of reassurance and tranquillity. 
He declared that there were no territorial questions about 
which Germany would go to war. 

“We have renounced solemnly all such purposes. We 
have, of course, a deep and constant sympathy with 
those of our own blood beyond our boundaries, but we 

' F.Z., 2 May 1935. 

* I have no report of Hitler’s speech on this occasion: but cf. 
Die Reden des Fiikrers nach der Machtiibentahme. Fine Bibliographie, 
Berlin, Ehcr, 1939, p. 89. 
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cannot make war on their account. What profit would 
there be in regaining a few hundred thousand souls at 
the cost of the slaughter of millions ?” 

“Europe is not big enough for a war under modern 
conditions.” 

“War has been speeded up too much, and made too 
overwhelmingly destructive for our geographical limita¬ 
tions. Within an hour—in some instances within 40 
minutes of the outbreak of hostilities—swift bombing 
machines would wreak ruin upon European capitals.” 

“The modern armies of Europe remind one of a 100- 
h.p. motor-boat on a lake three miles long.” 

“Mankind to-day has one great task—to safeguard the 
peace of the world. The Germany of National Socialism 
is no sabre-rattler, and if it has recourse to what I might 
call power diplomacy, the reason is that it lives in a world 
of power diplomacy.” 

“Have we not proved our desire for peace ? Towards 
the West Germany is bound by the Locarno Pacts. 
Towards the East she has a treaty with Poland not to 
employ any kind of force for ten years.” 

“This treaty of peace was not made under any com¬ 
pulsion; it was influenced in no way by the League of 
Nations.” 

To a question whether he thought Germany and France 
would some day he trusting friends. Hitler replied: 
“Yes. This age-old quarrel will take its place with for¬ 
gotten follies and bitterness some day. Europe cannot 
have a peace worthy of the name until it does. France 
cannot liquidate us; we cannot liquidate France.” 

“We are fixed for ever in our positions of neighbour¬ 
hood. The old chapter will eventually be closed. French 
ideas that we would fight a war of revenge, if we were 
given the chance, show a misreading both of us and of 
history.” 
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“Wars of revenge are out of date. In the old days a 
deliberate maker of war may have been a patriot; to-day 
he is a traitor, leading his people in the valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

Hitler asked the {nteyviewerto emphasize one fact. It was 
this: “We are, by conviction and basic tenet, not only 
non-Imperialistic, but anti-imperialistic. Just as we 
wish not to be assimilated, so we do not wish to 
assimilate others. We have quite enough to do to build 
up an orderly, just and happy life for our own people.” 

'*Do€s that mean that you wotdd refuse to take back any 
former coloines offered to you asked the inteYviewer. 

“Those we would accept willingly. Our return to the 
status of a colonial power would be purely a matter of 
recognizing the equality of Germany with other great 
civilized powers,” 

Questioned about the League of Nations^ Hitler declared: 
“If the principle of true equality were made the basis 
of the League, we would return to it,”* 


MEMEL 

Bibliographical Note 

For the history of Memel and the relations between Germany 
and Lithuania since the War of 1914-18 cf. Sm^cy of Jnternafional 
Affairs^ published by the British (later Royal”) Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs (i) 1920-3 (Oxford University Press, 1925), pp. 
256-61 (down to May 1924); (ii) 1932 (ibid, 1933) ** Relations 
between Germany and Lithuania over the Memel Territory” 
[May 1924“ August 1932], pp. 394-40S; (iii) 1935, volume i (ibid, 
1936) “Relations between Germany and Lithuania over Memel 
(^ 933 ^ 5 )**! PP^ 246-65; L F, D. Morrow, The Peace Settlement 

* Daily Telegraphy to May I 035 " 
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in the Gennan^Poltsh Boyderlands^ London, Oxford University 
Press, 1936, pp. 419^56, 484-7, 525, For the history of the 
Memel territory down to 1926 see Fred-Hermann Deu, Das 
Schicksal des denischen Memelgebielcs* Seme wirtschafthche und 
politische Enizvickelitng seit der Revolution. Berlin-Hessenwinkel, 
Verlag der Neuen Gesellschaft, 1927 (with photographs); this 
contains a German translation of the Memel Convention of 
8 May 1924 and of the Statute for the Memel Territory, also the 
text of the German-Lithuanian Optants-Treaty of 10 February 
1935, For the text of the Convention of 1924 Mth its annexes 
see Societe des Nations, Recneil des Traites, voL xxix (1924), pp. 
86-115, Foreign O^ce Treaty Series^ No* 48 {1925)1 Cmd, 2541 
(English text). For the provisions of the Treaty of Yersailles 
concerning Mcnicl cf, F. Jan2, Die Enisiehung des Memelgehietes, 
ztfgletch cin Beftrag zur Entstehungsgesehkhie des Versailler Ver- 
irags^ Dcrlin-Lichtcrfeldc, Runge, 1928, with appendix of docu¬ 
ments pp, 97-132; and for the study of the Memel Convention 
cf* J* Hallier, Die Rechtslage des Mmelgebkis. Eine volker” md 
staatsrechtlkhe Vntersuthung der Memelkonveniton (— Frankfurter 
Abhandiungen zum modernen Vdlkerrecht, edd* F, GieseandK* 
Strupp, Heft 39)* Leipzig, Noske, 1933; Stasys Daukga, Le 
Regime Autonomic du Territoire de Klaipida. Organisation 
jndkiaive. Paris, Rccueil Sirey, 1937 (with full bibliography, pp* 
3i5*-24); T. Y. Kahjarvi, The Memel Statute: its Origin, Legal 
Nat 14re, and Obsavation to the Present Day. London, Robert 
I-Ia!c, 1937 (wTitien 1935), with bibliography pp, 245-56* 

See further F* Kopp, Der Kampf urn das Memelland. Berlin, 
Junker u. Dunnhaupt, 1935; J. Mciivret, Le Temtoke de Memel 
ei la Politique europeenne (= Centre d'fitudes de Politique 
etrangerc. Section dTnformation* Publication 1). Paris, 
Hartmann, 1936, 

On the Memel Treason Trial in Kovno (December 1934-- 
March 1935) there is an English Memorandum by Sir Alexander 
Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Godfrey L. Norris, 1935 (no 
publisher stated). 

Reference may be made to R* Schneidereit, **Der Bruch der 
Verfassung des Memelgebiets durch Litauen”, Zeitsclirift fur 
Politik, xxii (1933)1 pp- i-ii; F, Berber, “Die volkerrechtliche 
Stellung des Memellandes", ibid, xxv (1935)1 PP* Otto 

Kredel, “Chronik des Memellandes seit 191k Der Leidensweg 
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ciner deutschen Mchrheit”, ibid., pp. 242-54; David Stephens, 
“The German Problem in Memel", Slavonic and East European 
Revieio, xiv (1935-6), pp. 321-31. 

In the Reichstag on 21 May 1935 Hitler delivered a very 
long and important speech. Of this speech I have here re¬ 
produced from the authorized English translation those 
parts of the speech dealing with foreign policy which would 
appear to be of most significance. Hitler said: 

“This new Germany cannot be compared with the 
Germany of the past. Its ideas are just as new as its 
actions. The spirit of bourgeois jingoism as a decisive 
political factor has been just as much overcome as the 
tendencies of Marxist internationalism. If the present 
Germany advocates peace, it does so neither owing to 
weakness nor to cowardice. It advocates peace from 
another standpoint regarding people and State, namely 
the standpoint of National Socialism. For National 
Socialism regards the forcible amalgamation of one 
people with another alien people not only as a worthless 
political aim, but in the long run as a danger to the 
internal unity and hence the strength of a nation. 
National Socialism therefore dogmatically rejects the 
idea of national assimilation. That also disposes of the 
bourgeois belief in a possible ‘Germanization’.” 

“It is therefore neither our wish nor our intention to 
deprive alien sections of our population of their national¬ 
ism, language, or culture, in order to replace these by 
something German and foreign to them. We issue no 
directions for the Germanization of non-German names; 
on the contrary, we do not wish that. Our racial theory 
therefore regards every war for the subjection and domi¬ 
nation of an alien people as a proceeding which sooner 
or later changes and weakens the victor internally, and 
eventually brings about his defeat. But we do not 
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believe for a moment that in Europe the nations whose 
nationalism has been completely consolidated could in 
the era of the principle of nationalities be deprived of 
their national birthright at all. The last 150 years pro¬ 
vide more than enough instructive warnings of this. In 
no future war will the European national States be able 
to achieve—apart from the temporary weakening of 
their opponents—more than petty adjustments of 
national frontiers, of no consequence in comparison 
with the sacrifices made.” 

“But the permanent state of war that will be estab¬ 
lished between the various peoples by such intentions 
may perhaps appear advantageous to various political 
and economic interests. For the nations, however, it 
merely means burdens and misfortune. The blood shed 
on the European continent in the course of the last 300 
years bears no proportion to the national result of the 
events. In the end France has remained France, Ger¬ 
many Germany, Poland Poland, and Italy Italy. What 
dynastic egoism, political passion and patriotic blindness 
have attained in the way of apparently far-reaching 
political changes by shedding rivers of blood has, as 
regards national feeling, done no more than touched the 
skin of the nations. It has not substantially altered their 
fundamental characters. If these States had applied 
merely a fraction of their sacrifices to wiser purposes the 
success would certainly have been greater and more 
permanent.” 

“When I, as a National Socialist, advocate this view 
perfectly frankly, I am also influenced by the following 
realization. The principal effect of every war is to 
destroy the flower of the nation. But as there is no 
longer any unoccupied space in Europe, every victory— 
without making any difference to the fundamental dis¬ 
tress in Europe—can at best result in a quantitative 
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increase in the number of the inhabitants of a country. 
But if the nations attach so much value to that, they can 
achieve it without tears in a simpler and more natural 
way. A sound social policy, by increasing the readiness 
of a nation to have children, can give its own people 
more children in a few years than the number of aliens 
that could be conquered and made subject to that nation 
by war.” 

“No! National Socialist Germany wants peace be¬ 
cause of its fundamental convictions. And it wants peace 
also owing to the realization of the simple primitive fact 
that no war would be likely essentially to alter the dis¬ 
tress in Europe. It would probably increase it. Present- 
day Germany is engaged in the tremendous work of 
making good the damage done to it internally. None 
of our projects of a practical nature will be completed 
before a period of from ten to twenty years. None of our 
tasks of an ideal kind can be completed before fifty or 
perhaps a hundred years have passed. I started the 
National Socialist Revolution by bringing the Movement 
into being, and since then I have directed the Revolution 
into the path of action. I know that none of us will live 
to see more than the very beginning of this great revo¬ 
lutionary development. What then could I wish more 
than peace and tranquillity ? But if it is said that this is 
merely the desire of the leaders, I can reply that if only 
the leaders and rulers desire peace, the nations them¬ 
selves will never wish for war.” 

“Germany needs peace and desires peace. And when 
I now hear from the lips of a British statesman that such 
assurances are nothing, and that the only proof of sin¬ 
cerity is the signature appended to collective pacts, I 
must ask Mr. Eden to be good enough to remember that 
it is a question of an ‘assurance’ in any case. It is some¬ 
times much easier to sign treaties with the mental reser- 
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vation that one will reconsider one’s attitude at the 
decisive hour than to declare, before an entire nation 
and with full publicity, one’s adherence to a policy 
which serves the cause of peace because it rejects any¬ 
thing that may lead to war.” 

“I might have signed ten treaties, but such action 
w'ould not have been of the same inriportance as the 
statement I made to France on the occasion of the Saar 
plebiscite. When I, as the Fiihrer and representative of 
the German nation, gave to the world and to my own 
people the assurance that with the settlement of the Saar 
question no further territorial demands w'ould be made 
on France, that w'as a contribution to peace much 
greater than many a signature under many a pact. I 
believe that this solemn declaration really ought to have 
put an end to a quarrel of long duration between these 
tw'o nations. We made it in the belief that this conflict 
and the sacrifices involved w'ere for both nations out of 
all proportion to the object w'hich has constantly been 
and W'ould be the cause of so much general suffering 
and misfortune.” 

“But if such a declaration only receives the answer that 
it has been ‘taken cognizance of’ then there naturally 
remains for us nothing else to do but to ‘take cognizance 
of’ this reply too. But I must protest here against every 
attempt to interpret statements differently according to 
requirements. If the German Government gives an 
assurance in the name of the German people that they 
w'ish nothing but peace, then this declaration is either 
of exactly the same value as their signature under any 
specially worded pact, or otherwise this signature could 
not be of more value than the solemn declaration.” 

“It is peculiar that in the history of nations inflated 
formulae frequently occur which would hardly withstand 
exact examination in the light of reason.” 
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“For some time the world has been suffering, for 
instance, from a regular mania for collective co-opera¬ 
tion, collective security, collective obligations and so on, 
all of which seem to have a concrete meaning at the first 
glance, but which, when regarded more closely, at least 
allow of manifold interpretations.” 

“What is meant by collective co-operation ?” 

“Who shall determine what is collective co-operation 
and what is not ?” 

“Has the term ‘collective co-operation’ not been inter¬ 
preted in the most different ways for the last seventeen 
years ?” 

“I believe I am right when I say that besides many 
other rights the victor States of the Versailles Treaty 
have also arbitrarily assumed the right to decide, without 
allowing anyone to contradict them, what ‘collective co¬ 
operation’ is and what it is not.” 

“In allowing myself to criticize this procedure here, 
I do so because it is the simplest way in which the 
essential necessity of the latest decisions of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Reich can be explained and understanding 
for our real intentions awakened.” 

“The present idea of collective co-operation among 
the nations is in essence and fundamentally the intel¬ 
lectual property of President Wilson. The policy of the 
pre-War period was determined rather by the idea of 
separate alliances of the nations brought together by 
common interests. Rightly or wrongly, this policy was 
formerly held responsible for the outbreak of the World 
War. Its termination—at least as far as Germany is 
concerned—^was hastened by the doctrine of Wilson’s 
fourteen points and the three points that supplemented 
them later. The essential ideas laid down in them to 
prevent a similar catastrophe happening again to man¬ 
kind were as follows:” 
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“The Peace should not be a Peace of unilateral rights 
but of general equality and henceforth of universal jus¬ 
tice. It should be a peace of reconciliation, of general 
disarmament, and thereby of general security. From 
this resulted as crowning achievement the idea of inter¬ 
national collective collaboration of all States and nations 
within a League of Nations.” 

“I should like at this juncture to reaffirm that no 
nation greeted these ideas more eagerly at the end of the 
War than Germany. Her sufferings and sacrifices were 
far more severe than those of any other nation which 
had taken part in the War. It was in reliance upon these 
promises that the German soldiers laid down their arms.” 

“When in 1919 the Peace of Versailles was dictated to 
the German people death sentence was thereby pro¬ 
nounced upon collective collaboration of the nations. 
For where there should have been equality there was 
division into victors and vanquished. Instead of equal 
rights there was discrimination between those with 
rights and those without. Instead of general reconcilia¬ 
tion there was punishment of the defeated. Instead of 
international disarmament, the disarmament of the van¬ 
quished. Instead of general security there was security 
for the victors.” 

“Yet even in the dictated Peace of Versailles it was 
expressly provided that the disarmament of Germany 
should only be carried out first to enable the others to 
disarm also. Here we are afforded an instance of the 
extent to which the idea of collective collaboration has 
been violated by those who are to-day its loudest 
protagonists.” 

Hitler then gave details of the extent of German dis¬ 
armament {authorized English translation, pp. 14-16) and 
quoted statements of foreign statesmen acknowledging that 
“the contractual obligation in the Peace Treaty to disarm 
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is binding not only on Gennany but also on tbe other 
States.”* “Germany had disarmed. The other States 
really could not assert that any danger threatened them 
from a State which had become completely helpless 
from a military point of view.” 

“If, on the other hand, the other nations had disanned 
this would have given such a tremendous moral strength 
to the League of Nations that no State could have dared 
to have had recourse to violence against a partner in this 
collective system of general disarmament afterwards.” 

“Then would have been the best opportunity to con¬ 
vert theoretical doctrines into an actual ‘deed’. And this 
all the more so because :—" 

“From the political point of view also the necessary 
conditions had been fulfilled. For Germany was then a 
democracy such as has never before existed. Everything 
had been exactly copied and dutifully imitated from the 
existing great models. It was not National Socialism 
which ruled in Germany. Even boju'geois nationalism 
had almost completely disappeared. The world of party 
politics stretched from Social Democracy by way of the 
Centre Party to the Democratic Party, and not only 
resembled outwardly in its ‘Weltamchaiiuiig' the world 
around it, but felt itself programmatically bound up with 
it. What then were they waiting for?” 

“Could there have been a better opportunity to set up 
a collective system of co-operation than at the time when 
in Germany that spirit ruled exclusively which also in¬ 
spired the world around her? No! The time was ripe, 
it was there, only the will was not.” 

“In demonstrating the breaches of the Treaty of Ver- 

' Statements of Lord Robert Cecil (in 1924 and on 31 Dec. 
1930), Paul Boncour(8 Apr. 1927, 26 Apr. 1930), Arthur Henderson 
(20 Jan. 1931), Briand (zo Jan. 1931), Vonderveldc (27 Feb. 1927 
and 29 Dec. 1930). 
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sailles by the other side I will not refer at all to the fact 
that they had not disarmed. Even if one believes that at 
that time there may have been valid objections to excuse 
the breach of the obligation to disarm, It will be hard 
to give the reasons which led to an ever increasing re¬ 
armament*” 

‘*That is the decisive point.” 

'*The other States have not only failed to disarm, but 
they have on the contrary supplemented their arma¬ 
ments, improved them, and increased them,” 

“The reply has been made that there have been to 
some extent limitations of personnel—but this reply is 
no valid excuse* These limitations of personnel were 
more than made up for by the technical and planned 
improvement of the most modern weapons of warfare. 
Incidentally they could easily be made good.” 

“And one must pay especial attention to the fol¬ 
lowing:” 

“During the course of the disarmament negotiations 
the attempt was made to divide armament into weapons 
which were more suitable for defence and those which 
were more suitable for attack.” 

“I must here point out that Germany did not possess 
any of the weapons at all which were designated as suit¬ 
able for attack. They were all destroyed without excep¬ 
tion, And it must further be pointed out that it was 
these very weapons which were suitable and designed for 
attack that the partners of the Peace Treaty developed, 
improved and increased to the very utmost extent.” 

“Germany had destroyed all her aircraft. She not 
only had no active aerial weapons but she did not even 
have any weapons for warding off attack from the air,” 

“At the same time, however, the other partners to the 
Treaty not only failed to destroy their existing aircraft, 
but on the contraiy they developed it to a vast extent,” 
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Hitler then gave details of recent improvements and new 
developments in armaments (ibid., pp. 21-4). He con¬ 
tinued: ‘'This was the contribution to the problem of 
disarmament on the part of the States which under the 
Treaty of Versailles had undertaken to follow the 
example of Germany and destroy their submarine wea¬ 
pon, These are only single facts. They can be supple¬ 
mented and completed at will in every direction. Taken 
together, they are a proof, which can be supported by 
documentary evidence at any time, that contrary to the 
obligations imposed by the Treaty of Versailles, not only 
was the disarmament policy ignored by the signatoriest 
but a constant increase and improvement of high-class 
weapons of war was undertaken.” 

“So they did what was absolutely contrary not only to 
President Wilson’s intentions, but also—in the opinion 
of the most prominent representatives of the other side— 
contrary to the obligations to which they had subscribed 
in the Treaty of Versailles,” 

“If that is not a glaring example of breach of the 
Treaty and indeed one-sided breach of the Treaty, after 
the other partner had completely fulfilled his obligations, 
it will be difficult to see what is the use of signing treaties 
in future at all.” 

“No,.., There is no excuse and no glossing over that 
fact. For Germany in her completely defenceless and 
unarmed state was really anything but a danger for the 
other States.” 

“In spite of years of waiting in vain for the fulfilment 
of the Treaty by the other side, Germany was still pre¬ 
pared not to refuse to take part in a plan for genuine 
collective co-operation. The British Lord Privy Seal, 
Mr, Eden, says that readiness to arrive at parity in the 
quantitative determination of defensive strengths was to 
be met with everywhere. If that is so it is all the more 
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to be regretted that no practical steps were taken as a 
consequence* It was not Germany that wrecked the plan 
for an army of 200,000 men for all European States, but 
the other States which did not wish to disarm* And 
finally It was also not Germany that rejected the British 
proposal for mediation in the spring of 1934, but the 
French Government, which broke off the negotiations 
on the subject on the 17th of March 1934*“ 

‘ 'The hope is now frequently expressed that Germany 
might herself come forward with a constructive plan* I 
have made such proposals not once but several times* 
If my constructive plan for an army of 300,000 men had 
been adopted, then perhaps many a care would have 
been less and many a burden lighter to-day* But it is 
almost useless to present constructive plans when their 
rejection can be regarded as certain from the start* 
Nevertheless, I propose once more to give a short survey 
of our views. This is done solely from the feeling that it 
is our duty to leave no stone unturned in order to restore 
the necessary internal security to Europe and the feeling 
of solidarity to the European nations*^^ 

“After the other States had not only failed to fulfil 
their obligation to disarm, but in addition all proposals 
for a limitation of armaments had also been declined, I 
felt myself obliged, as the Fuhrer of the German nation, 
responsible to God and my own conscience, in face of 
the grow'th of new military alliances and after receiving 
the information that France was introducing a two-year 
period of service, to restore once more, by virtue of the 
right to life of the nation itself, the legal equality of 
Germany, which has been refused her internationally* 
It was not Germany who thus broke a contractual obli¬ 
gation which had been laid upon her but those States 
which had compelled us to adopt this mdependent 
action* The introduction of the universal military service 
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and the promulgation of the law for the establishment 
of the new German army were nothing else than the 
restoration to Germany of a status of equal rights which 
threatens nobody but guarantees Germany security.’* 
“In this conne.xion I cannot avoid expressing my 
astonishment here at a statement which was publicly 
made by the British Prime Minister, Mr. MacDonald, 
who said—^with regard to the restoration of a German 
defence force—that the other States had been right after 
all in being cautious about disarmament. If this view is 
generally adopted, any sort of conduct may be expected 
in the future. For, according to this view, every breach 
of a treaty will be subsequently condoned because the 
other partner is supposed to deduce the same conse¬ 
quences; that is to say, A and B conclude a treaty. B 
fulfils his obligation and A fails to observe his obligation: 
After years of warning B also finally states that the treaty 
is no longer valid for him, whereupon A is entitled to 
declare that thereby his previous breach of the treaty has 
now received subsequent moral justification, in that B 
has now also abandoned the treaty.” 

“I should like here to deal just briefly with the re¬ 
proaches and imputations which have been levelled 
against the restoration of the German military service.” 

“It is stated in the first place that Germany is not 
menaced by anyone and hence, secondly, that it is not 
comprehensible why Germany should rearm at all.” 

“This would give rise to the counter-question of why 
the other side, who in any case could feel less menaced 
by a disarmed Germany than vice versa, did not stop 
rearming and finally reduce armaments. But when it is 
asserted that Germany menaces the other States by re¬ 
arming, then the increase of the armaments of the other 
States was at least a much greater menace for a disarmed 
and defenceless Germany.” 
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“I believe that in this case there is only a choice of 
one thing or the other. If warlike armaments are a 
menace to peace, then they are a menace for all States. 
But if they are not a war menace, then they are not a 
menace for any State. It will not do for one group to 
represent their armaments as an olive branch of peace 
and those of the others as the devil’s wand. A tank is a 
tank, and a bomb is a bomb. The opinion that it is 
possible to divide up the world for all time into States 
with different rights will always be recognized only by 
the one side. The German nation, in any case, is not 
prepared to be regarded and treated for all time as a 
second-class nation or one with inferior rights. Our love 
of peace is perhaps greater than that of the other nations, 
for we suffered most from this unhappy war. No one of 
us means to threaten anybody. It is only that we are 
all determined to secure and maintain equality for the 
German people. But this equality is also the primary 
prerequisite for every form of practical and collective 
co-operation.” 

“So long as there are any mental reservations in this 
respect, really successful European co-operation will be 
impossible from the start. Once in possession of abso¬ 
lute equality of rights, Germany will never refuse to 
participate in those efforts which are intended to serve 
the cause of human peace, progress, and economic wel¬ 
fare. I believe, however, that I must not refrain here 
from criticizing certain methods which have their origin 
in the dictated Peace Treaty of Versailles and which are 
responsible for the failure of so many endeavours that 
were certainly well meant.” 

“The world is living to-day in the age of conferences. 
If many of these meetings were completely unsuccessful, 
then the reason for this disappointment is not infre¬ 
quently to be found in the way in which the programme 
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was drawn up and in the kind of goal which it was 
desired to achieve. Some cabinet or other feels—like all 
the others—that it is necessary to do something for the 
peace of Europe, which is considered to be menaced. 
But instead of communicating the general idea to all 
those whom it is proposed should co-operate, with the 
wish to learn the views of the various States and of their 
Governments regarding the possible ways and means of 
dealing with and solving this question, a complete pro¬ 
gramme is drawn up between two or three chancelleries. 
In such cases it is frequently difficult to resist the 
impression that, in fixing the contents of the resolutions 
to be adopted, the wish is the father of the thought in 
mingling the possible with the impossible and thus 
bringing about certain failure at the cost of those invited 
to participate later. For, while two or three States agree 
upon a programme laid down in such detail, the party 
subsequently invited is merely informed of the contents 
of such a programme, with tlie remark that this pro¬ 
gramme is an inseparable whole, and must either be 
accepted or rejected in its entirety. As very good ideas 
may naturally be found in such a programme, the State 
which does not agree to the whole draft is thereby held 
responsible for the failure of the useful parts as well. 
The procedure is very reminiscent of the practice of 
certain film distributors who adopt the principle of 
always distributing good and bad films together.” . . . 

“So far as Germany is concerned, I can only say the 
following in regard to such attempts:—” 

“We shall take part in no further conference if we 
have not had our share in the drawing up of the pro¬ 
gramme from the outset. Because two or three States 
dish up a draft treaty, we have no wish to be the first to 
sample it; which is not, however, to say that we do not 
reserve the right to give our assent and signature subse- 
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quentiy to a treaty because we were not present when it 
was dr*nfted or at the conferences themselves. Not at 
all. ... It is quite possible that in its 6nal shape and 
form a treaty may satisfy us as being useful although 
we were present neither when it was drafted nor at the 
conference in which it was accepted by a number of 
States. We would not on that account hesitate to assent 
to and sign such a treaty afterwards under certain condi¬ 
tions, in so far as it seemed desirable and possible. The 
German Government must reserve the right to decide 
for itself when this is the case.” 

“I must, however, again emphasize the fact that to 
draft programmes for conferences with the heading 'All 
or Nothing’ seems to me to be the wrong method.” 

"Such a principle I consider to be altogether unprac¬ 
tical in political life. I believe that much more would 
have been achieved towards the pacification of Europe 
if people had been content to accept what was attainable 
in each instance as it arose. In recent years hardly a 
draft treaty has come up for discussion where one point 
or another was not generally accepted. Because, how¬ 
ever, it was assumed that these points necessarily hung 
together with others which for some States were difficult 
to accept and for other States absolutely unacceptable, 
the good that could have been accomplished was left 
unattained and the whole attempt miscarried. It seems 
to me an equally doubtful procedure to misuse the thesis 
of the indivisibility of peace as an excuse for interpreta¬ 
tions which—intentionally or unintentionally—sert^e the 
cause of war preparations rather than that of general 
security. In this respect the World War should serve as 
a terrible warning. I do not believe that Europe can 
survive such a catastrophe for a second time without the 
most frightful upheaval. But such a catastrophe can 
arise all the more easily when the possibility of localizing 
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smaller conflicts has been rendered less and less by an 
international network of intersecting obligations, and the 
danger of numerous States and nations being dragged 
into the struggle becomes all the greater. So far as 
Germany is concerned I wish to leave no shadow of 
doubt in what I am about to say:—” 

“Germany has solemnly recognized and guaranteed 
France her frontiers as determined after the Saar ple¬ 
biscite. Without taking the past into account Germany 
has concluded a non-aggression pact with Poland. This 
is more than a valuable contribution to European peace, 
and we shall adhere to it unconditionally. We dearly 
wish that it may continue without interruption and that 
it may tend to still more profound and friendly sincerity 
in the mutual relationships between our two countries. 
We did all this although we thereby finally renounced, 
for instance, all claims to Alsace-Lorraine, a land for 
which we have also fought two great wars. But we did 
it in particular to spare our own German nation a new 
and terrible sacrifice of lives. We are convinced that in 
so doing we are benefiting not only our own people, but 
also this frontier territory. We are prepared to do every¬ 
thing on our part to arrive at a true peace and a real 
friendship with the French nation. With the under¬ 
standing and heartfelt friendship of genuine nationalists, 
we recognise Poland as the home of a great and nationally 
conscious people. While wishing to spare the German 
nation further bloodshed even where the renunciation 
of war implies a certain sacrifice, we certainly have no 
intention of pledging our blood, without right of choice, 
for the sake of foreign interests. We do not intend to 
enable anybody to sell by treaty the people of Germany, 
her manhood and her sons, in some conflict for which 
we cannot lay down conditions and which we cannot 
influence. The German soldier is too valuable and we 
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love our people too well to commit ourselves to mutual 
assistance pacts where our undertakings are not defined.” 

“We believe that we can thus serve the cause of peace 
much better. For it can but enhance the necessary 
feeling of responsibility on the part of every individual 
State to know from the beginning that it possesses no 
mighty and powerful military allies in an eventual 
conflict.” 

“Here, too, of course, there are things which are 
possible and things which are not.” 

“As an e.xample I should like to deal briefly with the 
Eastern pact as proposed to us.” 

“In this pact we find a mutual assistance clause which 
in our view may lead to completely unforeseeable conse¬ 
quences. The German Reich—and in particular the 
present German Government—have no other wish than 
to live on friendly and peaceful terms with all neighbour¬ 
ing States. We entertain these feelings not only towards 
the larger States, but also towards the neighbouring 
smaller States. Indeed, in so far as they have a really 
independent e.\istence we welcome them as peaceable 
neutral factors on our frontiers, which are otherwise 
from the military standpoint quite open and unprotected. 
Much as we ourselves love peace, it does not lie in our 
power to prevent inter-State conflicts breaking out, and 
especially in the East. In itself it is infinitely difficult in 
such a case to determine the guilty party. A divinely 
inspired court, which would be able to discover and 
pronounce the eternal truth in such a case, does not 
exist on this earth. As soon as the dogs of war are loosed 
on the nations the end begins to justify every means. 
And then people soon begin to lose all clear sense of 
Right and Wrong. More than twenty years have passed 
since the beginning of the World War, and every nation 
lives in the sacred conviction that right stood on its side 
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and wrong on the side of the opponents. I am afraid 
that if such a conflict were to break out again treaty 
obligations would contribute less to the identification of 
the aggressor than to the support of that State which 
served his particular interests. It would perhaps be 
more serviceable to the cause of peace if the other 
nations were to withdraw at once from both sides at the 
outbreak of such a conflict rather than to allow them¬ 
selves to be involved in this conflict from the outset by 
treaty obligations.” 

“But apart from these considerations of principle we 
have here a special case. Germany to-day is a National 
Socialist State. The ideas by which we are governed are 
diametrically opposed to those of Soviet Russia. National 
Socialism is a doctrine which applies exclusively to the 
German people. Bolshevism lays emphasis on its inter¬ 
national mission.” 

“We National Socialists believe that in the long run 
man can be happy only in his own nation. Wc live in 
the belief that the happiness and the achievements of 
Europe are indissolubly connected with the existence of 
a system of free, independent national States. Bolshe¬ 
vism preaches the constitution of a world empire and 
only recognises sections of a central International.” 

Hitler then proceeded to elaborate the contrast between 
National Socialism and Bolshevism (see p. 66g, supra). 
“One might,” he continued, “go on with this intermin¬ 
ably. Both we National Socialists and the Bolshevists 
are convinced that there is a gulf between us which can 
never be bridged. But, moreover, there are more than 
400 murdered National Socialists between us. Thou¬ 
sands of National Socialists have fallen in other organiza¬ 
tions to forestall a Bolshevist revolt. Thousands of 
soldiers and policemen have been shot and massacred 
in the fight for the protection of the Reich and the 
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States from the everlasting Communist uprisings, and 
more than 43,000 members of the National Socialist 
Party have been wounded. Thousands of them have 
been either blinded or crippled for life.” 

“In so far as Bolshevism can be considered a purely 
Russian affair we have no interest in it whatever. Every 
nation must seek its salvation in its own way. So far as 
Bolshevism draws Germany within its range, however, 
we are its deadliest and most fanatical enemies.” 

Hitler then gave a list of revolutionary happenings in the 
last fifteen years with which “the Bolshevist Press, Bol¬ 
shevist literature, and prominent Bolshevist statesmen 
and orators openly admit their connexion and even boast 
of it ... ” {authorised English translation, pp. 35-^)- 

“Germany”, Hitler continued, “has nothing to gain by 
a European war of any kind. What we want is freedom 
and independence. For this reason we were ready to 
conclude pacts of non-aggression with all our neighbours, 
Lithuania excepted.' The sole reason for this exception, 
however, is not that we wish for a war against that 
country, but because we cannot make political treaties 
with a State which ignores the most primitive laws of 
human society.” 

“It is sad enough that, owing to the way in which the 
European peoples are split up territorially, very difficult 
circumstances would be encountered by any practical 
plan for the delimitation of frontiers which would coin¬ 
cide with the various national groups. It is sad too that 
in the making of certain treaties national affiliations have 
been consciously disregarded. But this makes it all the 
more necessary that people who have had the misfortune 
to be torn away from their national kindred should not 
be oppressed and maltreated.” 

“A few weeks ago I saw the statement made in a great 
' For Memel see the Note on pp. iai6-i8 supra. 
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international newspaper that Germany could easily re¬ 
nounce her claim to the Memel Territory because she is 
big enough already. But the noble humanitarian author 
of that statement forgot one thing—namely, that 140,000 
people have the right to live in their own way and that 
it is not a question whether Germany wants them or not 
but whether they themselves want to be Germans or 
not.” 

"They are Germans. By a surprise attack in the 
midst of peaceful conditions they were torn away from 
Germany and the attack was subsequently sanctioned. 
As a punishment for still adhering to their German 
feelings, they were persecuted, tortured, and maltreated 
in a most barbarous way. What would be said in 
England or France if members of one of these nations 
were subjected to a similar tragedy? When people who 
have been torn away from their own nation, in defiance 
of every natural right and sentiment, still preserve a 
feeling of allegiance to their motherland and tliat feeling 
is considered as a punishable crime, then this means that 
such human beings are denied even the right that is 
allowed to eveiy beast of the field. By this I mean the 
right of remaining devoted to the old master and the 
community in which it was born. In Lithuania 140,000 
Germans have been reduced to so low a status that they 
are even denied this primitive right. Tliercfore as long 
as the responsible guarantors of the Memel Statute fail 
to induce Lithuania to respect the most primitive of 
human rights, it will be impossible for us to conclude 
any treaty with that country.” 

“With this exception, however—an exception which 
can be removed at any time by the Great Powers who 
are responsible—^we are ready, through pacts and non¬ 
aggression undertakings, to give any nation whose fron¬ 
tiers border on ours that assurance which will also be 
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beneficial to ourselves. But we cannot supplement such 
treaties by giving undertakings to assist other countries 
in case of war”. . . . 

“Moreover, in the concluding of certain assistance 
pacts which are known to us we see a development that 
in no way differs from the old type of military alliances. 
We regret this in a special way because, as a result of the 
military alliance between France and Russia, an element 
of legal insecurity has been brought into the Locarno 
Pact, which is the most definite and most really valuable 
treaty of mutual assurance in Europe. The points that 
have recently been raised in various quarters as to the 
legal obligations arising out of these new alliances are 
presumably the result of similar misgivings and prove, 
both in the way the questions are put and the manner 
in which they are answered, how great is the number 
of possible eventualities which might give rise to corre¬ 
sponding differences of opinion. The German Govern¬ 
ment would be specially grateful for an authentic 
interpretation of the retrospective and future effects of 
the Franco-Russian military alliance on the contractual 
obligations of the single parties who signed the Locarno 
Pact. The German Government also does not wish to 
allow any doubts to arise as to its own belief that these 
military alliances are contrary to the spirit and letter of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations.” 

“The signing of individual non-aggression pacts, as 
long as it is not clearly defined what this non-aggression 
means, is just as impossible for us as to undertake the 
aforementioned unlimited obligations. On our part we, 
Germans, would have more reasons to rejoice than any¬ 
one if, finally, a way or method could be found to prevent 
the exercise of influence by outside forces on the inner 
political life of the nations. Since the end of the War 
Germany has been the victim of such interferences con- 
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r tinually. Our Communist Party was a section of a 

' political movement which had its headquarters abroad 

and was directed from abroad. All the revolts in Ger¬ 
many were fomented by teaching from abroad and were 
materially supported from abroad. The rest of the 
world knows this quite well but has never taken much 
pains about it.” 

“An army of emigrants is working against Germany 
from abroad. In Prague and Paris revolutionary news¬ 
papers are still being printed in the German language 
and are constantly being smuggled into Germany. 
Public incitements to acts of violence are published not 
merely in these papers but also in several of the great 
papers which have a large circulation. What are called 
‘blackleg’ radio stations broadcast appeals which call for 
murderous activities in Germany. Other stations make 
propaganda in the German language for terror-organiza¬ 
tions which are forbidden in Germany. Courts of justice 
are publicly set up abroad which endeavour to interfere 
in the German administration of justice. We are inter¬ 
ested in seeing all these ways and methods abolished; 
but besides our own interest we recognize that if such 
operations are not defined with great exactitude a 
Government which—in its own interior—does not 
govern by any other right but that of force might attri¬ 
bute any internal revolt to the influence of outside inter¬ 
ference and then, in order to maintain its position, 
demand such military assistance as had been guaranteed 
contraetually.” 

“The fact that in Europe political frontiers do not 
correspond to the cultural frontiers is a fact that can be 
and is very much regretted. Since the rise of Christianity 
certain ideas have spread in an unbroken, tradition 
I throughout Europe. They have formed groups which 

I have had a decided influence on the destiny of Europe. 
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They have bridged across frontiers of States and nations 
and have created elements of union.** 

“If, for instance, some foreign cabinet minister should 
express his regret that certain ideas which are held valid 
in Western Europe are not recognized to-day in Ger¬ 
many, then it will be easier to understand how the 
doctrines of the German Reich cannot be entirely with¬ 
out their influence in one or other of the German 
countries.** 

“Germany neither intends nor wishes to interfere in 
the internal affairs of Austria, to annex Austria, or to 
conclude an ‘AnschluB*. The German people and the 
German Government have, however, the very compre¬ 
hensible desire, arising out of a simple feeling of soli¬ 
darity due to a common national descent, namely, that 
the right to self-determination should be guaranteed not 
only for foreign nations but to the German people every¬ 
where. I myself believe that no regime which does not 
rest on public consent and is not supported by the people 
can continue permanently. If there are no such diffi¬ 
culties between Germany and Switzerland, which is to a 
large extent German, that is due to the fact that the 
independence and self-reliance of Switzerland is a 
reality, and because nobody doubts that the Swiss 
Government represents the real and legal expression of 
the will of the people.** 

“We Germans have every reason to be glad that there 
is on our frontier a State, a large percentage of whose 
population is German, which is firmly established and 
possesses a real and actual independence. The German 
Government regrets the tension which has arisen from 
the conflict with Austria all the more because it has 
resulted in disturbing our former good relations towards 
Italy, a State with whom we otherwise have no conflict 
of interests.’* 
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'‘Passing from these general considerations to a more 
precise summing up of the present issues, I hereby 
declare that the position of the German Government is 
as follows; 

The German Government reject the Geneva reso¬ 
lution of 17 April* It was not Germany which uni¬ 
laterally broke the Versailles Treaty. The Versailles 
Dictate was unilaterally brokenj and thereby rendered 
invalid as regards the points at issue, by those Powers 
who could not decide to carry out in their turn the dis¬ 
armament which was imposed on Germany and which 
should have followed in their case by virtue of the 
Treaty*’^ 

“The new discrimination introduced at Geneva makes 
it impossible for the German Government to return to 
that Institution until the preconditions for a real legal 
equality of all members have been established. For this 
purpose the German Government consider it necessary 
to make a clear separation between the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, which was based on a classification of the nations 
into victors and vanquished, and the League of Nations, 
which must be constituted on the basis of equal valuation 
and equality of rights for all the members,” 

“This equality of rights must be extended to all func¬ 
tions and all property rights in international life,” 

“2, The German Government, consequent on the 
failure of the other States to fulfil their disarmament 
obligations, have on their part renounced those articles 
of the Versailles Treaty which, because of the one-sided 
burden this laid on Germany contrary to the provisions 
of the Treaty, have constituted a discrimination against 
Germany for an unlimited period of time. They hereby 
most solemnly declare that these measures of theirs 
relate exclusively to the points which involve moral and 
material discrimination against the German people and 
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of which notice has been given* The German Govern¬ 
ment will therefore unconditionally respect the articles 
concerning the mutual relations of the nations in other 
respects, including the Territorial provisions, and those 
revisions which shall be rendered necessary in the course 
of time will be put into effect only by the method of 
peaceful understandings.” 

^^3* The German Government intend not to sign any 
treaty which seems to them incapable of fulfilment; but 
they will scrupulously maintain every treaty voluntarily 
signed, even though it was concluded before their acces¬ 
sion to power and office. In particular they will uphold 
and fulfil all obligations arising out of the Locarno 
Treaty, so long as the other partners are on their side 
ready to stand by that pact. In respecting the demili¬ 
tarized zone the German Government consider their 
action as a contribution to the appeasement of Europe, 
which contribution is of an unheard-of hardness for a 
Sovereign State. But they feel bound to point out that 
the continual increase of troops on the other side can in 
no way be regarded as a complement to these endea¬ 
vours.” 

“4, The German Government are ready at any time 
to participate in a system of collective co-operation for 
safeguarding European peace, but regard it necessary to 
recognize the law of perpetual evolution by keeping open 
the way to treaty revision* In making possible a regu¬ 
lated evolution in the treaty system they recognize a 
factor for the safeguarding of peace and in the suppres¬ 
sion of every necessary change a preparation for future 
explosions.” 

**5, The German Government are of the opinion that 
the reconstruction of European collaboration cannot be 
achieved by the method of imposing conditions uni¬ 
laterally. In view of the fact that the various interests 
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involved are not always concordant, they believe it right 
to be content with a minimum instead of allowing this 
collaboration to break down on account of an unalterable 
maximum of demands. They have the further convic¬ 
tion that this understanding—with a great aim in view— 
can be brought about only step by step.” 

“6. The German Government are ready in principle 
to conclude pacts of non-aggression with their neighbour 
States and to supplement these pacts with all provisions 
that aim at isolating the war-maker and localizing the 
area of the war. In particular they are ready to assume 
all consequent obligations regarding the supply of mate¬ 
rial and arms in peace or war where such obligations are 
also assumed and respected by all the partners.” 

”7. The German Government are ready to supple¬ 
ment the Locarno Treaty with an air agreement and to 
enter upon discussions regarding this matter.” 

“8. The German Government have announced the 
extent of the expansion of the new German Defence 
Force. In no circumstances will they depart from this. 
They do not regard the fulfilment of their programme 
in the air, on land, or at sea, as constituting a menace to 
any nation. They are ready at any time to limit their 
armaments to any degree that is also adopted by the 
other Powers.” 

“The German Government have already spontane¬ 
ously made known the definite limitations of their in¬ 
tentions, thereby giving the best evidence of their good 
will to avoid an unlimited armaments race. Their limi¬ 
tation of the German air armaments to parity with the 
individual Great Powers of the West makes it possible 
at any time to fix a maximum which Germany will be 
under a binding obligation to observe with the other 
nations. The limitation of thp German Navy is placed 
at 35 per cent, of the. Bri'^pH'ii^sJvy, and therewith still 
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at 15 per cent, below the total tonnage of the French 
Navy. As the opinion has been expressed in various 
Press commentaries that this demand is only a beginning 
and would increase, particularly with the possession of 
colonies, the German Government hereby make the 
binding declaration: For Germany this demand is final 
and abiding." 

"Germany has not the intention or the necessity or 
the means to participate in any new naval rivalry. The 
German Government recognize of themselves the over¬ 
powering vital importance, and therewith the justifica¬ 
tion, of a dominating protection for the British Empire 
on the sea, precisely as we are resolved conversely to do 
all that is necessary for the protection of our continental 
existence and freedom. The German Government have 
the straightforward intention to find and maintain a 
relationship with the British people and State which 
will prevent for all time a repetition of the only struggle 
there has been between the two nations hitherto," 

"9. The German Government are ready to take an 
active part in all efforts which may lead to a practical 
limitation of boundless armaments. They regard a 
return to the former idea of the Geneva Red Cross 
Convention as the only possible way to achieve this. 
They believe that first there will be only the possibility 
of a gradual abolition and outlawry of weapons and 
methods of warfare which are essentialljf contrary to 
the Geneva Red Cross Convention, which is still valid. 
Just as the use of dum-dum bullets was once forbidden 
and, on the whole, thereby prevented in practice, so the 
use of other definite arms should be forbidden and pre¬ 
vented. Here the German Government have in mind 
all those arms which bring death and destruction not so 
much to the fighting soldiers as in the first instance to 
non-combatant women and children." 
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“The German Government consider as erroneous and 
ineffective the idea of doing away with aeroplanes while 
leaving bombardment free. But they believe it possible 
to proscribe the use of certain arms as contrary to inter¬ 
national law and to excommunicate those nations still 
using them from the community of mankind—its rights 
and its laws.” 

“Here also they believe that gradual progress is the 
best way to success. For example, there might be pro¬ 
hibition of the dropping of gas, incendiary, and explosive 
bombs outside the real battle zone. This limitation 
could then be extended to complete international out¬ 
lawry of all bombing. But so long as bombing as such 
is permitted, any limitation of the number of bombing 
planes is questionable in view of the possibility of rapid 
substitution.” 

“Should bombing as sueh be branded as an illegal 
barbarity, the construction of bombing aeroplanes will 
soon be abandoned as superfluous and of no purpose. 
If, through the Geneva Red Cross Convention, it turned 
out possible as a matter of fact to prevent the killing of 
a defenceless wounded man or prisoner, then it ought 
to be equally possible to forbid, by an analogous con¬ 
vention, and finally to stop, the bombing of equally 
defenceless civil populations.” 

“In such a fundamental way of dealing with the 
problem Germany sees a greater reassurance and security 
for the nations than in all pacts of assistance and military 
conventions.” 

“lo. The German Government are ready to agree to 
any limitation which leads to abolition of the heaviest 
arms^ especially suited for aggression. Such are, first, 
the heaviest artillery, and, secondly, the heaviest tanks. 
In view of the enormous fortifications on the French 
’ frontier such international abolition of the heaviest 
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weapons of attack would ipso facto give France loo per 
cent, security.” 

“ii. Germany declares herself ready to agree to any 
limitation whatsoever of the calibre-strength of artillery, 
battle-ships, cruisers, and torpedo boats. In like manner 
the German Government are ready to accept any inter¬ 
national limitation of the size of warships. And finally 
they are ready to agree to limitation of tonnage for sub¬ 
marines, or to their complete abolition in case of inter¬ 
national agreement. And they give the further assurance 
that they will agree to any international limitation or 
abolition of arms whatsoever for a uniform space of 
time.” 

“i2. The German Government are of the opinion 
that all attempts to bring about an alleviation of certain 
strained relations between individual States by means of 
international or multilateral agreements must be in vain 
until suitable measures are taken to prevent the poisoning 
of public opinion among the nations by irresponsible 
elements orally or in writing, through the theatre or the 
cinema.” 

“13. The German Government are ready at any time 
to reach an international agreement which shall effec¬ 
tively prevent all attempts at outside interference in the 
affairs of other States. They must demand, however, 
that such a settlement be internationally effective, and 
work out for the benefit of all States. As there is a danger 
that in countries where the Government does not rest on 
the general confidence of the people, internal upheavals 
may all too easily be ascribed to external interference, 
it seems necessary that the conception of ‘interference’ 
should be subjected to a precise international definition.” 

“Members of the German Reichstag, 

“I have been at pains to give you a picture of the 
problems which confront us to-day. However great the 
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difficulties and worries may be in individual questions, 
I consider that I owe it to my position as Fiihrer and 
Chancellor of the Reich not to admit a single doubt as 
to the possibility of maintaining peace. The peoples 
wish for peace. It must be possible for the Governments 
to maintain it. I believe that the restoration of the 
German defence force will contribute to this peace. Not 
because we intend to increase it beyond all bounds, but 
because the simple fact of its existence has got rid of a 
dangerous vacuum in Europe. Germany does not intend 
to increase her armaments beyond all bounds. We have 
not got ten thousand bombing-planes and wc shall not 
build them. On the contrary; we have set for ourselves 
such limits as we are convinced are necessary for the 
protection of the nation, without coming into conflict 
with the idea of a collective and regulated security. 
Nobody would be happier than we if such a regulation 
should make it possible for us to apply the industry of 
our people to the production of more useful things than 
instruments for the destruction of human life and 
property.” 

“We believe that if the peoples of the world can agree 
to destroy all their gas, inflammatory, and explosive 
bombs this would be a more useful undertaking than 
using them to destroy one another.” 

“In saying this I am not speaking any more as the 
representative of a defenceless State which would have 
no responsibilities but only advantages as a result of such 
a procedure. I do not intend to take part here in dis¬ 
cussions such as have recently been started in various 
places as to the value of other armies or one’s own army 
and the cowardice of foreign soldiers and the supreme 
bravery of one’s own.” 

“We all know how many millions of fearless oppo¬ 
nents, contemptuous of death, faced us, alas, in the 
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World War. But history has certainly often shown of us 
Germans that we understand less the art of living 
reasonably than that of dying nobly. I know that if ever 
this nation should be attacked the German soldier will 
do more than his duty, remembering from the experi¬ 
ences of one and a half decades what is the fate of a con¬ 
quered people. This conviction is for us all a serious 
responsibility, and at the same time a noble duty. I 
cannot better conclude my speech of to-day to you, my 
fellow fighters and trustees of the nation, than by re¬ 
peating our confession of faith in peace. The nature of 
our new constitution makes it possible for us in Germany 
to put a stop to the machinations of the war agitators. 
May the other nations too be able to give bold e,\pression 
to their real inner longing for peace. Whoever lights the 
torch of war in Europe can wish for nothing but chaos. 
We, however, live in the firm conviction that in our 
time will be fulfilled not the decline but the renaissance 
of the West. That Germany may make an imperishable 
contribution to this great work is our proud hope and 
our unshakable belief.”* 

On 22 May 1935, after the death of Pilstidski, Lipski 
presented to Hitler the thanks of the Polish Government 
for his expression of sympathy with Poland. Of that inter- 
vieio Lipski on 23 May 1935 sent a report to Beck. In that 
report he wrote: 

Le Chancelier a repondu qtie la mort du Mar^chal 
I’avait profond 4 ment Imu; la personnalit6 du Mar^chal 
I’avait toujours vivement attir6 et son d^sir ^tait de se 
rencontrer avec le Chef de la nation polonaise. II avait 
meme song6 cl une entrevue k la frontiire polono-alle- 
mande, dans un train; il comprenait toutefois que cela 

* Authorized English translation (in pamphlet form): Miiller 
8 c Sohn, Berlin; German text: F.Z., zz May 1935. 
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pourrait produire une trop grande sensation dans 
Topinion mondiale. 

Dans la suite de notre entretien le Chancelier fit 
observer que le Marechal 6tait un homme d’fitat excep- 
tionnel, qui comprenait la rialitd de la situation inter- 
nationale d’apres laquelle il orientait la politique de son 
pays. 

Le Chancelier se niit ensuite d exposer tout ati long 
sa politique a Vegard de la Pologne. 

II constata avant tout jw’il avait fait litiere de 
I’ancienne politique de Rapallo a I’egard de la Pologne, 
repr6sent6e par la Reichswehr, avec les generaux Groner 
et Schleicher en tete. Deja avant la prise du pouvoir, 
le Chancelier avait exerce une pression sur le general 
Schleicher, I’engagcant i rompre ses relations avec les 
Soviets. Mais ce fut en vain. Le fait seul que celui-ci ait 
aid6 ^ la formation en Russie sovietique d’une puissance 
militaire justifierait suffisamment sa fin. Le Chancelier 
me dit que des choses pires encore grevaient I’hypotheque 
du general Schleicher, et dont il serait difficile de parler 
aujourd’hui. Un jour viendra ou ces choses pourront 
etre revdl^es. On se sent rougir de honte en y pensant. 
Il resulterait des paroles du Chancelier que la politique du 
general Schleicher n'aurait pas ete desinteressee. 

Le Chancelier dit ensuite que la Reichswehr pensait 
alors que les Soviets, militairement puissants, pourraient 
menacer uniquement la Pologne, mais non I’Allemagne. 
C’6tait li une politique de courte NTie. Le seul homme 
qui comprenait alors la maniere de voir du Chancelier 
^tait le gdndral Blomberg. En sa qualite de commandant 
du Corps d’arm^e de la Prusse Orientale, il etait au 
courant des probl^mes dc I’Est, contrairement ^ ceux qui 
passaient leur temps dans leur bureau de la Reichswehr 
it Berlin. De I’avis du Chancelier, le general de Reiche- 
nau la comprenait 6g-alcment. 
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Dans sa politique orientale, le Chancelier ^tait d’avis 
qu’un rapprochement avec la Pologne donnait beaucoup 
plus au Reich que des ‘liaisons dangereuses* avec la 
Russia. La Russie est I’Asie— dit-il. Pour I’Allemagne, 
une seule question se pose, celle de trouver des terrains 
d’expansion dconomique ou de I’espace pour la popula¬ 
tion, espace que la Pologne ne possfede pas et ne peut 
donner. On hit reprochait la question du ‘corridor’, ^ 
quoi il repondait que le ‘corridor’ n’avait aucune im¬ 
portance en comparaison de problemes d’une telle 
portde. 

Les relations polono-allcmandes itant bonnes, en 
quoi pouvait nuire au Reich le passage d’une cinquan- 
taine de kilometres k travers le territoire polonais ? Dans 
un certain nombre d’annees, et 6tant donn4 nos bonnes 
relations r6ciproques, on oubliera le ‘corridor’ en Alle- 
magne et en Pologne egalement, ce problfeme ne sera 
plus aussi epineux, Lui, Chancelier, il aurait une id6e 
dont on ne saurait encore parler aujourd’hui, mais qui, 
peut-etre, pourrait etre r^alisee dans une quinzaine 
d’anndes et qui serait notamment la erdation d’une voie 
ferree speciale ainsi que d’une autostrade ^ travers la 
Pomdranie, pour servir au transit. 

La politique du Reich 4 I’dgard de la Pologne ne sera 
pas modifiee meme si lui, Chancelier, venait a dis- 
paraitre, etant donnd que, cette politique, il I’a inculquee 
^ ses collaborateurs. Au cas de son deeds eventuel, qui 
peut toujours se produire—un idiot {ein Narr) peut 
jeter une bombe—il y a deux successeurs ddsignds. 

Le Chancelier dit que sa politique est partagde par 
la nation tout entiere. Il constate qu’& la suite de son 
discours d’hier, un trds grand nombre de lettres d’hom- 
mages lui parviennent, provenant de toutes les couches 
de la population. 

Qui y a-t-il encore centre sa politique ? 
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Un peu d’aristocratie, une partie du clergd et certains 
anciens “Deutschnationale”, ces derniers uniquement 
parce qu’il les a ^cart6s du pouvoir, car ils n’ont aucun 
argument centre son programme. II considere M. Hugen- 
berg comme un homme loyal, par centre, ses adversaires 
de la droite sent tous dans le genre de M. de Oldenburg- 
Januschau. 

Le Chancelier passe ensuite a la question du des- 
armement. 11 considere ^//’il y aurait lieu de proceder 
^ une certaine limitation des armements. II constate que 
dans certains cas la technique de la guerre a et6 pouss^e 
au point d’exclure, par elle-meme, son application. II 
remarque, pour donner un e.xemple, qu’a la fin de la 
Grande Guerre les Allemands avaient invent^ des 
“Brandbomben” (bombes incendiaires), mais ne pou- 
vaient se ddcider ii en faire usage par crainte que la 
meme arme ne fut employee centre eux. 

Les inventions actuelles dans le domaine des bombes 
incendiaires permettent la destruction de villcs entidres, 
d’immenses fordts, etc. Une action armee doit done 
toujours donner comme rdsultat la mine complete des 
deux c6tds, cependant que le vainqueur eventuel trouvera 
devant lui le vide, ce qui, somme toute, ne peut, pour 
ce vainqueur, produire qu’une catastrophe. C’est pour- 
quoi Texclusion de I’emploi de certains engins de guerre 
est dans I’intdret de tous les fitats.* 

In a speech delivered at Rosenheim on ii August ig 35 
Hitler said: “Woe to the people which is not prepared 
to take its freedom and its independence under its own 
protection and shelter. No one will wish to doubt that 
Germany during the last two and a half years has occu- 

* Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono-sovidtiques au cows de 
la Pdriode i 933 -rp 39 - Reaieil de documents officiels, Paris. Flam- 
marion, 1940, pp. 51-3. 
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pied a different position in the world from that which 
she held before. There can be no social happiness in a 
State whose citizens {Volksgenosseit) are subject to the 
will of aliens. I am convinced that no one in the world 
can henceforth attack our Reich. We wish for peace, 
we want to build up on every side, we have work to do, 
work, and again work. Just as we wish for peace, so 
should the other peoples, too, wish for peace. But he 
who would disturb this peace of ours, will no longer 
come up against a people of pacifists but against a people 
of men\ The mere fact that that is so will prove a greater 
contribution to peace than any talking.”* 

Oh 8 September igjs Hitler received the new Italian 
Ambassador, Bernardo Attolice, ''when a significant, and 
presumably deliberately arranged, German-Italian ex¬ 
change of cordialities took place” {"The Times”, 9 Sept. 
^935)' Hitler in his reply to the Ambassador's address said: 

“With lively satisfaction I gather from your remarks 
that you regard it as your task to devote all your energies 
to consolidating and developing ever further the relations 
between Germany and Italy, for I share your conviction 
that these relations will be of the greatest importance for 
the future political development and for a fruitful and 
peaceful co-operation among the nations. I, too, believe 
that such co-operation can be founded only on the idea 
of justice and of the mutual understanding of the vital 
needs of the peoples. At the same time I trust that the 
community of many ideals which unites Fascist Italy 
and National Socialist Germany will work out more and 
more for the profit of our countries and that the advan¬ 
tages arising therefrom will also benefit the rest of the 

* Speech on the celebration of the fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the National Socialist Ortsgruppe in Rosenheim. V.B. 
12 Aug. 1935. 
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world* In your efforts to further the relations of our 
countries on this basis you can* Mr. Ambassador, rely 
upon my fullest support and upon the support of the 
Government of the Reich.”* 

hi his Proclamation read at the Nuremberg Parteitag of 
t ^935 September) Hitler said: "National Socialism 
nurses no aggressive purpose against any European 
nation. We are on the contrary convinced that each 
European nation must lead its own individual life—a 
life characterized, ordered, and determined by its tra¬ 
ditions, by necessities which history and economics have 
prescribed—if Europe as a whole is not to be ruined and 
an imperishable civilization jeopardized. This is the 
assumption which we shall maintain for Germany in all 
circumstances, and by so doing we believe that we shall 
make a contribution which will also serx^e the interests 
of the other European States.” 

The Proclamation closed with an attack upon Russia: 
"Since the Bolshevist Jew in Moscow in a new declara¬ 
tion of war against the world preaches destruction, we 
National Socialists wish to grasp yet more firmly our 
glorious banner and bear it before us with the holy 
resolve to fight against the ancient foe, caring nothing 
for our life, in order that Germany may preserve her 
honour and freedom and thereby the foundations of her 
life in the future*”^ 

Tim e is singularly Utile in HitlePs speeches on Atislands- 
deutschtum—the position of Germans in foreign countries — 
but in Nuremberg on ig September iggs be addressed the 
political leaders of the Party acting abroad. He said that 
citizens of the Reich living abroad who were members 
of the Party must feel themselves to be living members 

* lo Sept. 1935. 3 KZ., 13 Sept. 1935, 
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of the German community of the people. The German 
people of to-day was not merely a State; it had become 
a body corporate pulsing through and through with a 
vital inner life. That was the great thing which National 
Socialism gave to the German people: the German who 
went abroad no longer felt himself a lost member of the 
community of the people: he could still be of use and 
service for the whole body of the people* And this fact 
carried with it duties: the German when abroad could 
not take a part in the life of the State at homCj but he 
could make that limitation good by an inward sympathy 
with the people’s life as it was now revealed in National 
Socialism. He had the duty everywhere and at every 
hour to feel himself a fellow-countryman (Volksgemsse) 
with those in the homeland, and thus he could share in 
that community which was represented by the Amlands- 
orgamsation of the NSDAP,; indeed the very fact that 
he was living abroad rendered it the more necessary that 
he should co-operate with the Movement. Just as much as 
for ^ny other German it was his duty to live in accordance 
with the principles of the new outlook (Vorstellung), 
And this fact also perhaps made it easier for him so to 
live, since at a distance all the elements of disunion sank 
into the background and became inessential appear¬ 
ances : and from the confused jumble of interests which 
had characterized the past age—interests of the separate 
States of Germany, interests of parties, Confessions, and 
unions—there could emerge the greater German Reich: 
the German living abroad “loses the capacity to see 
these countless subdivisions: all this quickly coalesces 
into a unity”. At the close of his speech Hitler appealed to 
all Germam living in foreign countries to struggle through 
until they found their way into the life of their people 
and accepted the duties v^hich that life laid upon them.* 

I 14 Sept 1935, 
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In the course of his speech at the annual Harvest Celebra¬ 
tion on the Biickeberg on 6 October J9J5 Hitler said: “Let 
us turn our gaze outward from here to the world at large. 
Unrest and insecurity are rife, war stands once more at 
its gates, revolutions convulse the domestic life of 
peoples. Like some calm island in the midst of all this 
lies Germany, our beloved German fatherland and 
Reich. Profound peace reigns amongst us, whereas in 
other countries the peoples no longer understand one 
another; men strive one against another, status against 
status, class against class, while we here are united in 
peace. A few days ago we were told by someone in 
another Reich ‘ Dictatorships can lead only too easily to 
wars arising from internal difficulties’. Our answer to 
this is that most wars arise from the very nature of 
democracies! We have no need to wage a war abroad, 
in order to be united at home. Here we are, here we 
stand, one people, one army, and one Reich! One feeling 
still dominates us to-day, when we carry our minds back 
to the first day that we met here on this mountain. 
Many of us then were filled with disquiet and anxiety 
lest perhaps we might be dragged into these disturbances 
of the rest of the world. And to-day; what a great, what 
a wonderful experience! Germany has become free once 
again, and her freedom is not entrusted to an institution, 
it does not lie in the hands of foreign Powers. No Com¬ 
missions deliberate over Germany, no Commissions de¬ 
cide her affairs, no League of Nations watches over us. 
Here stands Germany, and keeps watch over herself. 
Our people is strong once more, and our homeland is 
protected, and we are infinitely happy to know that this 
protection is entrusted to our own hands.*’ 

“Let us recall the history of Germany! Let us remind 
ourselves that no Power was able to beat Germany. It 
was only when we laid the shield aside and trusted to 
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the help of others that misfortune came upon us. ... I 
believe that we see the problems of the world somewhat 
more clearly than many others, in our judgement of 
them our views are not so much distorted by hatred and 
envy.” 

“Wc have not the possibility of relying on others* 
help, and therefore we shall not be reckless. We measure 
the conditions for our existence, we know the difficulties 
of our life-struggle and therefore we wish to pursue 
these great tasks in calm and in peace. What I said in 
Nuremberg I must repeat here: we would keep it ever 
before us: Germany and the German people, they do 
not wish to harm anyone but neither will they suffer 
anyone to do them harm.”* 

Jn an interview with Mr. Baillie, President of the United 
Press, in November 1935 Hitler said: “The aim of the 
restoration of the German army is the defence of Ger¬ 
many against the attacks of foreign Powers. Germany 
is a Great Power of the first rank and has a right to possess 
a first-class army.” 

An army of a million men as was that of 1914 would 
be created in Germany only under the pressure of the 
demands of a new war—a new war from which, as he 
confidently hoped, God would preserve Germany and 
the coming generations. 

Hitler referred to his former proposals for the stabiliza¬ 
tion of the armies of European States at 200,000 or 
300,000: these had all been rejected. In considering the 
strength of the German army one must always take 
account of the geographical situation of Germany. If in 
America a strip of territory one hundred kilometres deep 
were occupied by an enemy this would be hardly more 
than a slight scratch which America could easily bear. 

* F.Z., 8 Oct. 1935. 
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Germany, however, in the case of invasions which per¬ 
haps for the United States would be of such small sig¬ 
nificance as this would be hit in a vital nerve. 

Hitler further stated that Germany would never surren¬ 
der her claim to colonies.^ 


On i 8 December J9J5 Lipski was received by Hitler in 
Berlin: in his report to Beck he stated that Hitler had 
declared qu’il dtait r&olument oppose i toute coopera¬ 
tion de I’Occident avec la Russie. En sa quality de 
national-socialiste, il discerne dans le bolchevisme un 
serieux danger, ceci ind^pendammcnt de la maniere de 
voir d’autres fitats. L’Allemagne a pay6 de la revolution 
sociale son rapprochement avec la Russie des Soviets. 
Le Chancelier craint que d’autres fitats 6galement ne le 
payent cherement. II est pour la solidarite europeenne. 
Toutefois, il est d’avis que cette solidarity s’arrete ^ la 
frontifere polono-sovi^tique. Un pacte aerien d’un ordre 
plus gin^ral pourrait englober uniquement les £tats qui 
professent les memes principes moraux dans la poli¬ 
tique internationale. Comment peut-on se Her i la 
Russie sovietique qui proclame la revolution mondiale ?* 


1936 

In his New Year Proclamation issued on i January 193^ 
Hitler said that “at the very time when we may with 
satisfaction look back upon a really vast constructive 
work alike in the political, the cultural, and the economic 
spheres certain journalistic clairvoyants have once more 

* V.B., 28 Nov. 1935. The interview took place “a few days” 
before 27 Nov. 1933. For Germany as the bulwark of the West 
against Bolshevism see pp. 668, 1257. 

* Les Relations polono-alletnandes et polono-sovidtiques au cours 
de la Pdriode 1933 - 1939 . Recueil de documents officiels, Paris, 
Flammarion, pp. 53-4. 
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fixed the date for the collapse of Germany. Even so, we 
can still be satisfied. For these phrases will pass, but 
the results of our work will abide. And 1936—the year 
which lies before us—will be a further year of National 
Socialist resolution and achievement. But the more the 
strength of the Reich increases and finds its visible ex¬ 
pression in the revival of our people’s army, the more 
shall we be filled with a consciousness of the heavy respon¬ 
sibility which the new armed force lays upon us. When we 
look on the many confusions and disturbances in the 
rest of the world, then only can we estimate the blessing 
of the clear and stable regime in our own State, as well 
as the blessing and the profit of the peace which is 
thereby guaranteed. To remain such a bulwark of 
national European discipline and civilization against the 
Bolshevist enemy of mankind will in the coming year, 
too, be our fervent endeavour. The Bolshevist attempt, 
through continual revolutions, bloody uprisings, and 
disturbances, to undermine the order of the world and to 
incite peoples one against the other we in Germany, in 
the future as in the past, shall successfully counter. But 
our highest endeavour, in the coming year also, must be 
to preserve for our rediscovered national life of honour 
and freedom peace in our foreign relations.”* 

Hitler at the New Year reception of the Diplomatic 
Corps {10 Jan. 1936) in replying to the address of the 
Papal Nuncio, Monsignor Orsenigo, said: 

“The comprehensible desire of our people to protect 
the fruits of its labour, like other peoples, against dis¬ 
turbance from without, against the changing conditions 
of a time of political unrest, has in the past year at last 
been realized. Thus with gratitude towards the Provi¬ 
dence which has blessed our work we look back upon 
’ V.B., 2 Jan. 1936. 


II T 
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the year 1935 and with the firm determination to con¬ 
tinue with success the task which we have begun we 
enter upon the new year. The German people, filled 
with the ardent desire to live in peace with the other 
peoples of the earth and to co-operate with them in all 
spheres of life in mutual understanding for the welfare 
and progress of humanity, wishes with all its heart to 
see also in all other peoples the same effort towards 
trustful co-operation and mutual respect.” 

‘T myself, the Government of the Reich, and the 
whole German people, therefore, join with you, Mr. 
Nuncio, in the hope that the new year may bring the 
longed-for lessening of tension and appeasement amongst 
the peoples and a true peace.”* 

In a speech to more than 6,000 students delivered at 
Munich on 26 January igjO Hitler said: 

“The colonizing nations now regard it as their duty 
to set undeveloped peoples on their feet. At the same 
time, however, not one of them cares to take the conse¬ 
quences of giving independence to colonial peoples.” 

“We must remember that India did not send a depu¬ 
tation to London to say ‘Please teach us how to walk*. 
On the contrary, the English went out to India to teach 
them the proper British style of walking.” 

“It was a painful process. The Indians insisted on 
walking in the Indian fashion, while the English felt 
impelled to teach them to walk along English lines. 
After 150 years they succeeded.” 

“The white race is destined to rule. This is its un¬ 
conscious urge which arises from an heroic conception 
of life and which is entirely non-pacifist.” 

“By what right do nations possess colonies? By the 
right of taking them. If you had asked Cortez or Clive 
' F.Z., II Jan. 1936. 
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by what right they had taken land for their own coun¬ 
tries, they would have replied ‘I am a Spaniard’ or ‘I 
am an Englishman!’ ” 

The Chancellor criticized those Powers which excused 
themselves for capturing colonies with the apology that 
they were going to civilize barbarous people. 

“If the European nations adopt this weak conception, 
their colonies will turn and throw off the yoke.’’* 

“After all, what a great statesman said is true, that the 
British Empire was built up by adventurers. To-day 
American professors dispute the justification of this con¬ 
ception, but when the white race abandons the founda¬ 
tions of its rule over the world it will lose that rule. It 
is a rule which is the basis of the European economic 
structure.’’* 

In the course of the speech, which lasted two hours. 
Hitler said: 

“Germany is so strong now that she needs no help 
from the League. She does not even need treaties of 
alliance.’’* 

In January 1936 Madame Titayna, as representative 
of the “Paris Soir", was accorded an interview by Hitler. 
Madame Titayna said: The Frenchman fears war more 
than anything else, and because he fears and hates it he 
believes it to be a possibility. I should like to hear from 
your mouth that Germany is building up her foreign policy 
on a pacifist basis. Hitler replied: 

“The word ‘Pacifism’ has two meanings, and in 

* I cite this from the Daily Telegraph, 28 Jan. 1936. These 
passages do not appear in the reports of the speech given in the 
German Press, so far as these reports are accessible to me. 

* The Times, 28 Jan. 1936. 

’ Financial News, 27 Jan. 1936. On the activity of the German 
censorship on newspaper reports of speeches at this time see The 
Times, 28 Jan. 1936. 
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France it has not the same significance as with us. We 
cannot accept a pacifism which means the surrender of 
one’s own vital rights. For us pacifism can become a 
reality only when it is built on the principle which is 
common to all mankind, viz. that every people has the 
right to live. I say ‘to live*, not ‘to vegetate’. He who 
would establish peace must first recognize this right of 
the peoples. In other words; There is not a single 
German who desires war. The last war cost us two 
million dead and seven and a half million wounded. 
Even if we had been victorious, no victory would have 
been worth the payment of such a price. What European 
statesman could to-day gain through a war any corre¬ 
sponding territorial conquest? Are two million men to 
be killed to conquer a territory with two million inhabi¬ 
tants? Besides for us that would mean to sacrifice two 
millions of the best Germans, men in the flower of their 
strength, the elite of the nation, in order to win a mixed 
population which is not to the full extent German and 
which does not feel itself to be German. Human logic 
is against a territorial war.” 

Madame Titayna then said; I know hozo the German 
spirit has risen in revolt against the Treaty of Versailles. 
But even granted that everyone agrees in the necessity for 
the revision of the Treaty, how could that be effected 
without injuring the interests of other peoples ? 

Hitler answered: "The Treaty of Versailles has had 
two consequences: it secured a territorial victory and 
established a moral victory. Every territorial solution 
has its weaknesses. In territorial questions the voice of 
the people and its economic needs should alone be deci¬ 
sive, But if one regards the moral aspect, it is impossible 
and inadmissible to discriminate against a people and 
to humiliate it. The Peace Treaty of 1870 was content 
with a material and territorial victory without violating 
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French honour. Every decision which degrades a 
people’s personality creates only bitterness and hatred 
amongst the oppressed and mistrust amongst the others. 
Man has the right to live, whether it be as a nation or as 
an individual.” 

What then should one do in the case of the Treaty of 
Versailles ? asked Madame Titayna. 

“The human conscience”, Hitler replied, “should set 
justice above interests and parties. Every people has the 
right to live on its own soil, with its own faith, its history, 
its customs, and its economic possibilities. To favour 
some to the prejudice of others is absurd, for that 
destroys the balance of human society. I should like to 
draw a parallel for you: a law which favours the workers 
at the expense of the peasants is just as false as one 
which favours the peasants at the cost of the workers. 
One must not adopt a position which favours the con¬ 
sumer, nor one which favours the tradesman, one must 
not be for the workman, nor for the employer, but one 
must maintain the balance between the conflicting inter¬ 
ests of all alike. We have one single doctrine which is 
that in economic life there is no place for doctrine. If 
private initiative fails, its place must be taken by the 
initiative of the State. Social tensions with us will not 
be adjusted through strikes and lock-outs. A higher 
statesmanship which has the welfare of all in view must 
find other ways of securing social peace. Peace, too, can 
be born only from such a balance, therefore from justice. 
So far as the individual measures are concerned which 
should establish this peace, they can easily be found 
when everyone approaches them with human sympathy, 
with understanding, and skill.” 

“We have in Germany 68 million inhabitants—68 
million human beings who want to eat, to clothe them¬ 
selves, to have a house to live in. No treaty in the world 
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can in any way alter that fact. The child who comes 
into the world cries for milk. And it has a right to milk. 
And a statesman must give to his people what it needs.” 

Certainlyy said Madame Titayna, we are touching 
on a very serious question. The population-policy which is 
propagated in Germany necessarily creates a craving for 
expansion^ owing to the increase in the population—and 
that means war. You complain that you have not enough 
bread and yet you want more people. 

Hitler answered: “There are in the world talented and 
untalented peoples. The first have generally too little 
living-space {Lebensrauni), while the others have at their 
disposal a great and often undeveloped extent of living- 
space (Lebensfldche). The European States belong to the 
first category. One must remember that in this respect 
they represent a community of peoples, though often 
enough they are a quarrelsome family.” 

To the question So on account of the growing strength 
of the German people you need colonies? Hitler replied: 
“Do not you think so, too ?” 

How in practice do you mean to attain this end? 

“If the conscience”. Hitler answered, “of the rest of 
the peoples would admit the idea of equalization and of 
justice, the material details could be easily settled. What 
concerns me most at the moment is to awaken in the 
world the realization that the good will of the peoples 
must create a co-operation without any mental reser¬ 
vation in order to allow each individual people to enjoy 
a better life. And I would, further, repeat that it is 
essential for the life of Germany and France and for the 
good of mankind that the welfare of Europe should be 
rendered secure”. . . . 

Hitler was asked: What are your views on the AnschluB 
{with Austria)? He replied: “That is a question which 
' German: Expansiomdrang. 
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excites no one here. Vienna finds this bogey necessary 
because of her domestic policy. In Berlin the Anschlufi 
question is not acute.” 

Hitler closed the intewiew by saying that he hoped that 
foreigners visiting the Olympic Games in Berlin would 
travel in Germany—there would be no propaganda tours 
arranged—and see for themselves, in complete freedom, 
that there was a calm and ordered life in the country, 
that people were busy at work. They would thus see 
the progress which had been made, they would see 
Germany’s effort and her will for peace.* 

On 2^ January 1^36 Hitler received the first Ambassador 
of Chile and spoke of the long friendship between Chile and 
Germany.^ 

In a speech at the Commemoration of the National 
Socialist Revolution delivered in Berlin on 50 Jamiary 
iggO Hitler said: 

"Just as we have always preached peace in the domes¬ 
tic life of our people, so we wish also to be a peace-loving 
element amongst the other peoples. We cannot repeat 
that too often. We seek peace because we love it. But we 
stand by our honour, for without that we have no wish to 
live. ,.. That the world must understand. Germany will 
be as peace-loving as it is possible for a people to be so 
long as the honour of this German people is not assailed. 
Anyone who thinks that he can treat us as slaves will 
find that he has to deal with the most stubborn people 
in the world. . * . We would hope that in the world a 
general understanding for the rights of all peoples may 

“ I have translated from the German report of the interview 
published in Jan. 1936* I have not seen the French 

version of the conversationi 

^ I have no report of this speech, Cf, Die Hedm des Filhrers nach 
dcr Machtiibertmhme, Fine Bibliographie, Berlin^ Eher, 1939, p, iii, 
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ever increasingly gain ground. This will be the first 
condition if a really deep inner peace is to descend upon 
the peoples." 

... "To-day we can once more proudly appear before 
the world as Germans. To the German people in this 
last year of our government its honour has been restored 
in the eyes of the world. We are no longer defenceless 
helots: we have become free and self-conscious ‘citizens 
of the world’."* 


Attslandsdeutschtum 

One of Hitler's bitterest attacks on the Jews occurs in the 
speech which he delivered at Schwerin on 12 February 193^ 
at the Memorial Celebration in honour of the National 
Socialist Landesgruppenleiter Gustloff, who was murdered 
in Switzerland. Hitler spoke of the victims of the Rate- 
republik in Munich {the ten men and one woman who were 
held as hostages and then murdered), who perislied simply 
because "they cherished the ideal of a new, purified, 
better community of the people"; he spoke of “the end¬ 
less line of National Socialists murdered by dastards, 
almost always ambushed, beaten to death, stabbed, or 
shot. And behind every murder stood the same power 
which is responsible for this murder; behind these 
harmless, insignificant fellow-countrymen who were 
instigated and incited to crime stands the hate-filled 
power of our Jewish foe, a foe to whom we had done no 
harm, but who none the less sought to subjugate our 
German people and make of it its slave—the foe who is 
responsible for all the misfortune that fell upon us in 
1918, for all the misfortune ■yvhich plagued Germany in 
the years that followe|d..'.'Those tnembers of the Party 
and honourable comrades of purs !all fell, and the same 
fate was planned for others: many hundreds survived 
' V.B., 31 Jan. 1936. 
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as cripples or severely wounded, blinded or lamed; 
more than 40,000 others were injured. And among them 
were so many loyal folk whom we all knew and who 
were near and dear to us, of whom we were sure that 
they could never do any harm to anyone, that they had 
never done any harm to anyone, whose only crime was 
that they devoted themselves to the cause of Germany.” 
•• “In the ranks of those whose lives were thus sacrificed 
there stood also Horst Wessel, the singer who gave to 
the Movement its song, never dreaming that he would 
join those spirits who march and have marched with us.” 

“And now on foreign soil National Socialism has 
gained its first conscious martyr—a man who did nothing 
save to enter the lists for Germany which is not only his 
sacred right but his duty in this world: a man who did 
nothing save remember his homeland and pledge himself 
to her in loyalty. He, too, was murdered, just like so 
many others. Even at the time when on 30 January three 
years ago we had come into power precisely the same 
things happened in Germany, at Frankfort on the Oder, 
at Kopenick, and again at Brnnswick, The procedure 
was always the same: a few men come and call someone 
out of his house and then stab or shoot him down.” 

“That is no chance: it is the same guiding hand which 
organized these crimes, and purposes to do so again. 
Now for the first time one who is responsible for these 
acts has appeared in his own person. For the first time 
he employs no harmless German fellow-countryman. It 
is a title to fame for Switzerland, as it is for our own 
Germans in Switzerland, that no one let himself be 
hired to do this deed so that for the first time the spiritual 
begetter of the act must himself perform the act. So our 
comrade has fallen a victim to that power which wages 
a fanatical warfare not only against our German people but 
against every free, autonomous, and independent people. 
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We understand the challenge to battle and ive take up the 
gage! My dear comrade! You have not fallen in vain!^* 

"Our dead have all become alive again. They march 
\vith us not only in the spirit: they live with us still. 
And one of those who will go with us into the most 
distant future will be this man who has died. Let this 
be our holy oath in this hour that we will see to it that 
this, our dead, shall take his place in the ranks of the 
deathless martyrs of our people. Then for our people 
there will come from his death life a millionfold- That 
is what this Jewish murderer never dreamed of or fore¬ 
saw—that he killed one man, but that he will thereby 
awake to a truly German life millions upon millions of 
comrades into the most distant future. Just as in past 
years it was not possible through deeds such as these to 
check the triumphal march of our Movement, but on 
the contrar)^ these dead became the banner-bearers of 
our idea, so this deed will not stay Germans in other 
countries from joining our Movement, from belonging 
to our fatherland. No! now every local group in foreign 
countries has its National Socialist patron, its holy 
martyr, who died for this Movement and for our idea. 
In every office now his picture will hang, his name each 
will carry in his heart, and for all time he will never be 
forgotten. That is our pledge. And this deed shall fall 
back upon the doer, Germany is not weakened thereby, 
but the power which did this deed. In the year 1936 
Germany lost a living man, but for the future she gained 
an immortal!*'^ 

On 21 February jgj6 Hitler in an intewiew with 
Bertrand de Jouvenel^ of the Paris MidV^ said: Cannot 

^ 13 Feb. 1936; 14 Feb. 1936, 

“ On the holding back of the publication of this interview sec 
Hitler's speech of 7 Mar, 1936, authorized English translation, 
pp, 28-9, p. lagi infra. 
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you employ this famous logic to which the French de¬ 
clare themselves to be so attached ? *^N^est-il pas evidem- 
ment a I'avantage de nos deux pays d'entretenir de boas 
rapports? . - - N"est-il pas logique que je veuille ce qui 
est le plus avantageux, n'est-ce pas evidemment la 
paix? ” , . . 

‘‘Maintenant, je fais un appel a la raison dans Tordre 
international comme j*ai fait un appel k la raison dans 
Fordre social, Je veux montrer a mon peuple que la 
notion d*inimitie eternelle entre la France et FAlle- 
iTiagne est absurde, que nous ne sonimes nullement des 
ennemis her 4 ditaires, Le peuple allemand le com- 
prend- II m’a suivi dans une reconciliation infiniment 
plus difficilej la reconciliation de FAllemagne avec la 
Pologne.” 

“Chez vous, on a interpr^te I*accord entre FAllemagne 
et la Pologne comme un acte de virtuosity diplomatique 
de ma part* C’est un compliment, mais qui ne me fait 
pas plaisir et qui ii’est pas merits, Simplement la tension 
entre rAllemagne et la Pologne ne pouvait pas durer. 
File ytait malsame, enervante. II etait logique que je 
cherche k y mettre fin, J'ai reussi, et tout le peuple 
allemand s’en est senti soulage, Et maintenant, je veux 
r^ussir la meme detente avec la France. II n’est pas bon 
que les peoples iisent leurs forces psychologiques en 
haines infycondes’^ , * - 

“Chez vous, on m’imagine tout autre que je ne suis, 
parce qu’on voit bien que je suis parti de rien pour 
devenir le maitre de TAllemagne, et que c'est une desti- 
n^e etonnante, et qu'on croit devoir y trouver des causes 
extraordinaires, Les uns disent que c*est par violence 
que je suis devenu le chef de la nation allemande, mais, 
vous savez, les quelques camarades que nous ^tions au 
debut auraient eu fort h faire pour s'emparer par la 
violence d’unc nation de 65 millions d*habitants!*’ 
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“On dit aussi que j^ai du mon succ^s k ce que j^ai crde 
une mystique * . . ou bien simplement que j’ai tt 6 servi 
par le hasard. Eh bien* je vais vous dire ce qui m’a 
port^ la oil je suis/' 

“Les problemes politiques apparaissaient compUques. 
Le people allemand n*y comprenait rien, II aimait 
mieux, dans ces conditions, laisser aux poHticiens de 
profession Ic soin de se ddbrouiller dans ces complica¬ 
tions, Moi, j'ai decomplique les problemes, Je les ai 
r6duits en termes simples. Les grandes masses ont com¬ 
prise Et eiles m*ont suivi,” 

On the views expressed in regard to France in **Mein 
Kafnpf^^ Hitler said: 

“J*etais en prison, quand j'ai ecrit ce livre, Les 
troupes fran9aises occupaient la Ruhr. C'etait le mo¬ 
ment de la plus grande tension entre nos deux pays, 
Oui, nous etions ennemis! Et j'etais avec mon pays, 
comme il sied, contre le votre, Comme j’ai avec mon 
pays contre le votre durant quatre ans et demi dans les 
tranch^esl Je me mepriscrais si je n*etais pas avant tout 
Allemand quand vient le conflit. , , , Mais aujourd*hui 
il n*y a plus de raison de conflit, Vous voulez que je 
fasse des corrections dans mon livre comme un ecrivain 
qui prepare une nouvelle edition de ses oeuvres ? Mais 
je ne suis pas un Ecrivain, je suis un horn me politique, 
Ma rectification? Je Tapporte tous les jours dans ma 
politique exterieure toute tendue vers Tamiti^ avec la 
France/’ 

“Si je r^ussis le rapprochement franco-allemand 
comme je le veux, 9a, ce sera une rectification digne de 
moi! Ma rectification, je T^crirai dans le grand livre de 
I’Histoire!” , , . 

“C’est bien dtrange que vous jugiez encore possible 
une agression allemande! Est-ce que vous ne lisez pas 
notre presse? Est-ce que vous ne voyez pas qu’elle 
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s'abstient systematiquement de toute attaque contre la 
France, qu*elie ne parle de la France qu'avec sym- 
pathie?” 

“Alors, si jc voulais pouvoir lancer un jour mon 
peuple contre le votre, croyeE-vous que je ferais syst^- 
matiquement dire du bien de la France? Les opinions 
que j’aurai, en quelques ann^es, imprimees k la nation 
allemande me generaient fort le jour ou je voudrais vous 
faire la guerre, II faut k cela une preparation psycho- 
logique!*' , . * 

“II faut que nous fassions dans les deux opinions 
publiques le travail necessaire pour que Tentente se 
realise et se maintiennej quels que soient les dirigeants 
qui se succederont k la tete des deux pays/' , , , 

On the effect of the Franco-Rnssian pact Hitler said: 

“Mes efforts personnels vers un tel rapprochement 
subsisteront toujours, Cependant, dans le domaine des 
faits, ce pacte plus que deplorable crierait naturellement 
une nouvelle situation*” 

“Est"ce que vous vous rendez compte de ce que vous 
faites? Vous vous laissez entrainer dans le jeu diplo¬ 
matique d'une puissance qui ne desire que mettre dans 
les grandes nations europeennes un desordre dont elle 
sera la beneficiaire, II ne faut pas perdre de vue le fait 
que la Russie sovietique est un element politique ayant 
k sa disposition une id^e revolutionnaire explosive et des 
armements gigantesques, Comme Allemand, j'ai bien 
le devoir de tenir compte d'une telle situation, Le 
bolchevisme n'a pas de chances de reussir chez nous. 
Mais il y a d'autres grandes nations qui sont moins 
pr6munies que nous contre le virus bolcheviste”, . . • 

“Chaque peuple a son apport k faire a la culture 
europeenne. Chaque nation imagine que son apport 
particulier est le plus important* Qui done pourrait les 
d6partager? Mais ce qui est certain, e'est Pextreme 
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importance des apports fran^ais et allemands, ^,11 y a 
entre nous, en quelque sorte, des Jeux olympiques de 
Tesprit. - . . Le genie germanique, le g6nie latin, ce sont 
des concurrents dont T^mulation grossit un patrimoine 
commnn, Des Franyais viennent chaque annee plus 
nombreux 4 Bayreuth gouter les chefs-d^ceuvre musicaux 
de rAllemagne, et mes compatriotes vont en pelerinage 
aupres de vos monuments, Dans le domaine nouveau de 
la technique, la collaboration internationale s^est revd^e 
extraordinairement fdconde, Voyezrautomobile! Daim¬ 
ler invente le moteur k explosion, vous, Fran9ais, vous 
organisez les premieres courses d^automobiles qui frap- 
pent rimagination du monde entiere, puis les Am^ricains 
commercialisent le mode de transport, Quand nous 
sommes devant le produit fini, nous ne savons k qui 
adresser le plus de remerciements!^^ 

“Vous feriez bien de reflecliir serieusement a mes 
ofFres d'entente* Jamais un dirigeant allemand ne vous 
a fait de telles ouvertures ni de si r6pd6es, Et ces offres 
6manent de qui done? D^un charlatan pacifiste qui 
s'est fait une speciality des relations internationales ? 
Non pas, mais du plus grand nationaliste que FAIIe- 
magne ait jamais eu k sa tete! Moi, je vous apporte ce 
que nul autre n’aurait jamais pu vous apporter: une 
entente qui sera approuvee par go % de la nation alle- 
mande, les 90% qui me suivent! Je vous prie de 
prendre garde k ceci: II y a dans la vie des peoples des 
occasions decisives, Aujourd*hui la France peut, si ellc 
le veut, mettre fin k tout jamais k ce Teril allemand" 
que VOS enfants, de gyndration en gyndration, apprennent 
k redouter* Vous pouvez lever Thypotheque redout able 
qui pese sur Thistoire de France, La chance vous est 
donnde, k vous. Si vous ne la saisissez point, songez k 
votre responsabilitd vis- 4 -vis de vos enfants! Vous avez 
devant vous une Allemagne dont les neuf dixiemes font 
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pleine confiance a leur chef, et ce chef vous dit: 'Soyons 
amis!’ 

On 27 February 1956 Hitler receimd ike new Chinese 
Ambassador; he said: “Germany is anxious carefully to 
foster and deepen the friendly relations which have long 
axisted between our countries* The raising of the 
diplomatic representatives of both countries to the rank 
of Ambassador is a sign of this desire and an expression 
of the friendship which unites our peoples*”^ 

In his speech in the Reichstag on 7 March 193^ Hitler 
dreio a picture of the melancholy condition of Europe which 
had resulted from “the shortsightedness and unreasoning 
passion” of the Treaty of Versailles. That picture foh 
lowed familiar lines and it is unnecessary to reproduce it 
herej The worst feature, he said, is that “as a result of 
this wrongheadedness people are not only unwilling to 
recognise the causes of the world’s sufferings but even 
seem to revel in them and in public discussions will 
gloat over the fact that the decreasing means of living 
are threatening the life of this or that other nation”, , , • 
“It is a very bad sign when statesmen begin to regard 
presumptive signs of poverty and need in a nation as 
welcome symptoms for assessing the general situation 
and forming judgements as to the future. ... I should 
like the German people to learn a lesson from this ab¬ 
sence of common sense and not make the same mistakes 
themselves, I wish that in other peoples the German 

' Paris Midif 28 Feb. 1936, 

^ I have not the fall text of Hitler's speech: I have tnmslated 
the passage cited from the speech in Die Reden des Fiihren nach 
der MachtnterHahme. Eine Bibliographic^ Berlin, Eher, 1939, p. 114. 

^ See the authorised English translation of the speech published 
in pamphlet foi*m by Muller & Solin, Berlin. I have throughout 
quoted from this version. 
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nation should recognize those historical realities which 
fancy would like to banish but which, as a matter 
of fact are not to be banished by the mere wish.” 
Conditions "contrary to their reasonable vital claims” 
must not be imposed upon nations. "Therefore I should 
like the German people to understand the inner princi¬ 
ples that are the motivating forces in the foreign policy 
of National Socialism.” 

"We feel it unpleasant for instance that access to the 
sea, accorded to a nation of thirty-three millions, should 
cut through former territory of the Reich; but we recog¬ 
nize that it is unreasonable, because impossible, to dispute 
the question of access to the sea for so great a State. 
A reasoned foreign policy cannot have for its purpose 
or aim the establishment of conditions which would of 
necessity cry out to be changed immediately afterwards. 
It may be quite possible, especially behind the appeal 
to what they call ‘Might’, for politicians to gainsay 
natural and vital interests; but if this be frequently done, 
and if the cases in which it is done be serious, then the 
urge towards an explosion will be all the stronger. In its 
turn, this leads to increase in new means of defence, 
whereby we have an ever-increasing strain in the coun¬ 
ter-pressure of those national and vital energies which 
it is sought to restrain. Then the world becomes anxious 
and restless before the threat of an explosion and refuses 
to recognize that the real responsibility for this state of 
affairs must be attributed to the stupidity of its so-called 
statesmen. How many troubles would be spared hu¬ 
manity, and especially Europe, if natural and inevitable 
vital conditions were respected and if these had been 
taken into consideration in the territorial readjustment 
of Europe and also if economic co-operation had been 
taken into account.” 

"This is what seems to me absolutely essential if 
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better and more peaceful results are to be achieved in 
the future. And this applies especially to Europe, The 
European nations now form a family in the world. 
Sometimes it is a quarrelsome family; in spite of every¬ 
thing, the members are related to one another in divers 
ways. Culturally and spiritually and economically they 
are indivisible. In fact, their break-up is unthinkable. 
Every attempt to regard and deal with the European 
problem by any other rule than that of calm and cool 
reason would be bound to lead to reactions that would 
be unpleasant for all. We are living in a time of internal 
social readjustments among the various nations. The 
statesman who does not understand the significance of 
this era and who does not strive by concessions to alle¬ 
viate, and if possible to remove, the various internal 
tensions among his people will one day become the 
victim of explosions which will then inevitably bring 
about either the removal of the tension or, what is more 
possible, will at first only bring chaotic ruin in its tram. 
It is an act of wise statesmanship to curb turbulent un¬ 
reason; but at the same time, attention must be paid to 
the manifest trend of the times, and an adjustment 
must be found which removes one extreme without 
falling a victim to the other. To-day one can safely 
prophesy for Europe that where this course is not wisely 
taken, or should prove a failure, tension will increase 
and finally follow the trend of the times by bringing 
about an adjustment of itself. In constructing and con¬ 
solidating a family of nations, such as we have in 
Europe, it will be wise to apply these inner laws of 
each State in a super-national manner. It is not wise to 
imagine that, in so small a household as Europe, there 
can be a permanent commonwealth of nations in which 
each nation has its own jurisprudence and in which each 
wants to uphold its own concept of law and justice. 
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Every tendency of that kind leads to an explosion of 
will-energies on the part of those who have been un¬ 
justly treated and must necessarily lead to a fear psycho¬ 
sis on the part of those who have inflicted such treatment. 
I consider such a course of action as not only unreason¬ 
able but also meaningless and furthermore very dan¬ 
gerous.". .. 

“Seeing that the outside world often speaks of a ‘Ger¬ 
man Question’, it would be worth while for us to try 
to gain an objective and clear understanding as to the 
nature of this. For quite a large number of people this 
‘question’ is to be found in the present German regime, 
in the difference between the German regime and other 
regimes—which difference is not understood at all— 
in the so-called ‘Rearmament’, which is felt as a pressing 
menace, and in everything else that is conjured up by 
fer\dd imaginations as to the results of this rearmament. 
For many other people the question lies in the alleged 
militarist intentions of the German people, in their 
latent desire for aggression, or in the satanic efficiency 
which they are capable of in getting the better of their 
opponents.” 

“No, my dear political dabblers, the German question 
is something quite different.” 

“Here sixty-seven millions of people are living in a 
very restricted area of the earth and on land which is 
not ever5n,vhere very fertile. This means that we have 
about one hundred and thirty-six persons to each square 
kilometre. These people are not less industrious than 
the other European peoples, but their vital needs are not 
smaller or fewer. They are not less intelligent, but their 
will to live is also not a whit less strong and they are no 
more ready than the Englishman or Frenchman to allow 
themselves to be shot down as heroes for the sake of 
some dream or other. But they are not less courageous 
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and by no means less honourable than the members of 
other European nations.”... 

“Comparing the German nation with the Russian in 
regard to territory, the Russians have eighteen times 
more land for each member of the population than the 
Germans have. Manifestly this fact alone renders the 
daily struggle of life difficult. Without the ability and 
industry of tlie German peasant and the organizing 
capacity of the German nation, existence would hardly 
be conceivable for these sixty-seven millions. But what 
is to be said of the mental simplicity of those who 
recognize these difficulties and yet talk with childish 
delight about them in press articles, various publica¬ 
tions, and speeches. Not only that, but they even seek 
out every symptom of distress in Germany in order to 
be able to shout triumphantly about it to the rest of the 
world. Apparently they would be delighted if our dis¬ 
tress were even greater than it is, and it would be greater 
did we not succeed, through our industry and intelli¬ 
gence, in making the situation such that it can be borne 
when one crisis comes up after another. They do not 
seem to have the least idea that the German question 
would take on quite a different aspect if the efficiency 
and industry of these millions should become paralysed 
and if Germany should thus be made to suffer, not only 
the pains of poverty, but also be drawn into the vortex 
of political madness. And this is one of the German 
questions. And the world can only be interested in 
seeing that this question of assuring the livelihood of the 
German people from year to year should be successfully 
solved. In like manner I wish that the German people 
should also understand and appreciate that it lies in 
their own innermost interests to have the same vital 
questions successfully solved in the case of other 
peoples.” 
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“The solution of this question, however, in Germany 
is first and foremost the business of the German people 
themselves and need not awaken any interest at all in the 
outside world. It touches the interest of other nations 
only in so far as the German people, by the solution of this 
question, would thereby resume trade relations with the 
rest of the world as buyers and sellers. And here it 
would only be to the advantage of their own interests if 
other nations of the world would understand this ques¬ 
tion. This means that they should realize that the cry 
for bread on the part of a nation of forty, fifty, or sixty 
millions is not a deliberate evil engineered by the regime 
or by certain forms of government, but that it is the 
natural assertion of the urge to live. And it ought to 
be quite clear to everybody that contented people are 
more reasonable than hungry people and that not only 
their governments ought to be interested in seeing that 
the citizens get enough to eat but also that this is a 
matter which affects neighbouring States and peoples. 
And, furthermore, tq tender possible the maintenance 
of such a life ini the highest sense of the word is in the 
interest of allfl'; Before the war the opposite opinion 
still held sway; and was, even proclaimed as a reason for 
war. This opih'iori 'specifically held that one part of the 
European family of nations would fare all the better if the 
other part fared worse.” 

“The German nation needs no special aid to help it 
in following out its own way of life. But it will not be 
content with the possession of opportunities which are 
inferior to those granted to other people. This is the 
German question on the one hand. The second German 
question is as follows”: 

“As a result of exceptionally unfavourable conditions, 

* Here I have deserted the authorized translation: in my judge¬ 
ment it misrepresents Hitler’s meaning. 
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the struggle for economic existence among the German 
nation is extremely difficult; but their intelligence, 
industry, and consequently the standard of life natural 
to them, are very high. Therefore an exceptional effort 
on the part of all the forces of the nation is necessary in 
order to master this first German problem. But such 
an effort can be made only if the German nation feels 
itself on a footing of political equality with other nations, 
and thus politically secure. It is impossible to hold 
together a nation which has a high sense of honour and 
courage if that nation be treated permanently as the 
world’s slave and, under such conditions, it would be 
impossible to govern it. There is no better proof of the 
German love for peace than the fact that, despite its 
ability and its courage, which can scarcely be called in 
question by its opponents, and in spite of its numbers, 
the German nation has secured for itself only quite a 
modest share of the world’s space and the world’s goods. 
But it is just this very internalized* character of the 
German nature which makes it impossible for the Ger¬ 
man to bear humiliation and ill-treatment.” 

“The unfortunate Peace Treaty of Versailles was 
historically unique by reason of the fact that it officially 
perpetuated, in the moral sense, the conditions that 
existed as the immediate result of the war. Thus it 
created that German question which constitutes a fatal 
burden for Europe as long as it remains unsolved and on 
the solution of which the freedom of Europe depends.” 

“In the year 1919, when the Peace Treaty had been 
signed, I took upon myself the duty of solving this 
question. Not because I wanted to injure France or any 
other State but because the German people cannot per- 

* German: diese vnmer niehr nach innen getvandte Art des deutscheti 
Wesens, ‘‘this character of the German nature which is always 
more inclined to turn inwards upon itseir\ 
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manently bear the wrong which has been done to them. 
They shall not bear it and they will not bear it.” 

“In the year i93z Germany stood on the verge of a 
Bolshevic collapse. Perhaps at a future date some Euro¬ 
pean statesmen will have the occasion to study elsewhere 
what this chaos in so great a nation would have meant 
to Europe. Anyhow, I myself was able to master the 
crisis that followed in Germany, which was most appa¬ 
rent in the economic sphere, only by mobilizing the 
ethical and moral forces of the whole German nation. 
The man who wished to save Germany from Bolshevism 
was necessarily bound to make the question of Ger¬ 
many's equality of status a decisive one and solve it at 
the same time. Not to bring any injury whatsoever to 
other people but on the contrar}^, by preventing the 
inrush of the Bolshevic wave, they were thus saved from 
the terrible experience that would have followed such a 
break-up and which would have brought such ruin to 
Europe as can hardly be imagined. The re-establish- 
ment of German equality of rights has had no harmful 
effect on the French people; but the red revolution and 
the break-up of the German Reich would have shattered 
the social order of Europe and its economic system, the 
consequences of which are unfortunately not properly 
understood by most European statesmen. This struggle 
for German equality which I have carried on for three 
long years has not raised a new European question but 
has solved one.” 

“It is indeed a tragic misfortune that this Treaty of 
Versailles created a situation the maintenance of which 
was considered by the French people to be in their own 
interests. This situation contained in itself little that 
could bring advantage to the individual Frenchman, and 
yet the French people clung to this fantastic association 
which coupled the Versailles discrimination against the 
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German nation together with the interests of France, 
Perhaps it may have been the weakness of character 
displayed in Germany during the post-war period by 
our governments, and especially by our parties, which 
is to blame for the fact that the erroneous character of 
this policy was not adequately brought home to the 
conscience of the French nation and of serious French 
statesmen. For the more incompetent the various 
governments before our time were, the more reason they 
had to fight shy of a national awakening on the part of 
the German people. Consequently, when they were 
confronted with an awakening of national self-conscious¬ 
ness their fear became all the greater and their attitude 
towards the general international defamation of the 
German people was accordingly all the more subser¬ 
vient. This disgraceful state of bondage was a necessity 
for them so that they might support their wretched 
regime in this way. The collapse which at last menaced 
the nation showed clearly where this regime had led 
Germany/^ 

*Tn view of the fact that the idea of inequality had 
become so rooted in the minds of our neighbours, it was 
naturally difficult to show that the restoration of German 
equality was not only unharmful to them, but that on 
the contraiy it was, in the last analysis, an international 
benefit. You, my fellow members of the Reichstag, 
know how hard was the road that I have had to travel 
since 30 January 1933 in order to free the German 
people from the dishonourable position in which it 
found itself and to secure equality of rights step by step 
without thereby alienating Germany from the political 
and economic commonwealth of European nations, and 
particularly without creating new ill-feeling from the 
aftermath of old enmities. There will come a time when 
I may appeal to history for confirmation of the fact that 
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at no moment of my struggle on behalf of the German 
people have I ever forgotten the duty incumbent on me 
and on us all firmly to uphold European culture and 
European civilization. But the special character of this 
continent is after all the diversity of its various civiliza¬ 
tions. For that reason it is a necessary condition for its 
existence that there should be free and independent 
national States. Each European nation may feel con¬ 
vinced that it has made the greatest contribution to our 
West-European culture. But on the whole we should 
not wish to be without anything which the individual 
nations have contributed, and we shall not therefore 
dispute the value of their individual contributions. We 
must rather acknowledge that the greatest achievements 
in all spheres of culture have undoubtedly arisen from 
rivalry between individual European efforts. Although 
we arc quite ready to co-operate as a free and equal 
member in this world of European culture, we are obsti¬ 
nately determined to remain what we are.” 

“In these three years I have again and again endea¬ 
voured—unfortunately too often in vain—to throw a 
bridge of understanding across to the people of France. 
The farther we leave behind the bitterness of the World 
War and the fears that followed it, the more do evil 
memories fade from the minds of men, and the more do 
the beautiful aspects of life and knowledge and experi¬ 
ence come to the fore. Those who once faced one 
another as bitter opponents honour each other to-day 
as men who fought bravely in a great struggle that is 
past and gone and regard each other as the depositories 
and trustees of a great and common cultural inheritance.” 

“Why then should it not be possible to put an end to 
this useless strife which has lasted for centuries and 
which has never been and never will be finally decided 
by either of the two nations concerned ? Why not replace 
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it by the rule of reason? The German people have no 
interest in seeing the French people suffer. And on the 
other hand what advantage can come to France when 
Germany is in misery? What boon can the French 
peasant expect to come to him when times are bad with 
the German peasant, or vice versa ? Or what advantage 
can the French worker expect from the distress of the 
German worker? What blessing could it bring to Ger¬ 
many, to the German labourer and to the German 
middle classes or the whole of the German people, if 
France were overwhelmed with misfortune?” 

“I have followed the principles of common sense in 
trying to solve questions which arose from the mis¬ 
chievous preaching of class war among the German 
people themselves. And I have been successful in my 
effort. Why then should it not be possible to lift the 
general problem of conflicting interests between the 
European States above the sphere of passion and un¬ 
reason and consider it in the calm light of a higher vision?” 

“I once swore to myself that I would fight boldly and 
steadfastly for Germany’s equality and obtain it in one 
way or the other; but at the same time my earnest desire 
has been to increase the feeling of responsibility for the 
necessity of mutual consideration and collaboration in 
Europe.” 

“If my international opponents reproach me to-day 
that I have refused this co-operation with Russia, I 
make them the following declaration; I do not and did 
not reject co-operation with Russia but with Bolshe¬ 
vism, which lays claim to a world rulership. I am Ger¬ 
man, I love and am attached to my nation. I know that 
this nation can be happy when it can live a life in 
accordance with its own nature and in its own way. 
The German nation has not only wept but has laughed 
heartily throughout its life and I will not see it descend 
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into the gloom of international Communism and the 
dictatorship of hate. I tremble for Europe at the very 
thought of what would happen to our old and over- 
populated continent if this Asiatic concept of the world, 
which is destructive of all our accepted ideals, should be 
successful in bringing upon us the chaos of the Bol- 
shevic revolution. Perhaps I am looked upon as one who 
is accustomed to issue fantastic and inconvenient warn¬ 
ings. But it is for me a great honour and a justification 
of my conduct in the eyes of posterity that I am looked 
upon by the international oppressors as one of their 
greatest enemies. I cannot prevent other States from 
going the way they think they ought to go or at least can 
go, but I shall prevent Germany from taking this road 
to ruin. And I believe that the first step to this ruin is 
taken when the government of a State itself enters into 
an alliance with the doctrine of destruction. Should I 
myself, as a leader of the Nation, enter into close rela¬ 
tions with this menace, then I do not see how it would 
be possible for me to convince the German worker as to 
the danger of a misfortune falling upon Germany in the 
shape of Bolshevic chaos. With respect to such matters, 
as statesman and leader of the German people, I shall 
myself do everything that I expect and demand from 
each of my fellow-countrymen.” 

“I do not believe that close association with the 
political doctrine and outlook on life which are destruc¬ 
tive of national existence can be helpful to statesmen. 
We have had many experiences of this in Germany 
within the past twenty years. The first contact with 
Bolshevism, in 1917, brought on us the revolution itself 
a year later. The second time that Germany entered 
into relations with Bolshevism the result was within a 
few years she herself was brought to the brink of a 
communistic collapse, I severed that connexion and by 
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SO doing I saved the country from destruction. Nothing 
will force me to take any other course than that which 
my experience, insight, and foresight point out to me. 
And I know that this conviction has become a profound 
factor in the political thought and ideals of the whole 
National Socialist Movement. With steadfast determina¬ 
tion we shall deal with the social problems and tensions 
that e.\ist in our nation in such a way that they may be 
solved by a progressive evolution and thus assure to us 
the blessings of a peaceful development in public affairs 
such as will be to the advantage of all our people. And 
any new tasks that fall to our lot during this process will 
be gladly accepted by those for whom life means work 
and therewith the discharge of task after task.” 

“Let me now apply this fundamental principle to 
European politics in general. The moment I do so I 
find that Europe is divided into two groups. The first 
group consists of autonomous and independent national 
States and of nations with whom we are linked together 
in a thousand ways by reason of a common historical 
experience and a common culture. With these same 
people we want to remain thus linked for ever, and 
indeed also with the free and independent nations of 
other countries outside of Europe. The second group 
is ruled by that intolerant Bolshevic doctrine which 
aims at international domination and which preaches 
the annihilation of what are to us the most eternal and 
most sacred ideals relating to this world and the next. 
In place of all this Bolshevism would instal a world 
which is abhorrent to us in its culture and its outlook 
and its teaching. With this Bolshevic section of Europe 
we desire no closer contact than the ordinary political 
and economic relations.” 

“Now there is deep tragedy in the fact that after all 
our long years of honest striving to establish relations of 
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confidence, sympathy, and closer understanding with 
the French people, this people has entered into a military 
alliance, the first phases of which we can see to-day, but 
the ultimate results of which may be incalculable, unless 
Providence again proves more kindly than men deserve.” 

“During the past three years I have worked slowly 
and steadily to establish the conditions that are necessary 
for a Franco-German understanding. In doing this I 
have made it plain that one of the conditions of such an 
understanding should be absolute equality of rights and 
identity of legal status for the German State and nation. 
But in regard to this effort to reach an understanding I 
have clearly seen, not merely a problem to be solved by 
means of pacts, but also a problem as to how the two 
nations could be psychologically brought closer together; 
because the way would have to be prepared for such an 
understanding, not merely by an appeal to reason, but 
also by an appeal to sentiment. For this reason I have 
often been confronted with the reproach that my offers 
of friendship did not embody any concrete proposals. 
That is not correct.” 

“I have boldly made concrete proposals in regard to 
all those concrete factors which could be suggested as 
a means of lessening the strained tension existing in 
Franco-German relations. On one occasion I did not 
hesitate to support a concrete proposal for limiting the 
German army to 200,000 men.* And when this proposal 
was abandoned by its own authors I made an entirely 
fresh concrete proposal to the French people and to the 
European Governments, but even this proposal to limit 
the armies to 300,000 men each* was also rejected.”* 

* MacDonald Plan of lo Mar. 1933. 

* In the German Memorandum of 18 Dec. 1933 on the basis of 
Hitler’s conversations with the French Ambassador Fran9ois- 
Poncet on 24 Nov. and n Dec. 1933. 

^ In the French Aide M6nioire of i Jan. 1934. 
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“I have made a whole series of such concrete proposals 
for the purpose of eliminating that poison with which 
public opinion had been infected in the various coun¬ 
tries, and to abandon those more atrocious features of 
modern warfare, with the ultimate purpose of reaching 
a condition of practical disarmament, even though that 
purpose might prove slow in the achievement.* Only one 
of these German proposals was seriously considered. A 
sense of realism led an English Government to accept 
my proposal for the establishment of a permanent ratio 
between the German and the British navies, which is 
not only consonant with the demands of German 
security, but also takes into account the enormous over¬ 
seas interests of a great world Empire.* And here I may 
mention the fact that this agreement remains the only 
practical agreement which embodies an understanding 
of mutual viewpoints and therefore has been the only 
successful attempt at the limitation of armaments. The 
Government of the Reich is ready to supplement this 
treaty by a further qualitative agreement with England.” 

“I have expressed the very concrete principle that 
collective programmes which arise from an international 
pactomania have as little chance of realization as the 
general proposals for a world disarmament which under 
such circumstances proved impracticable from the very 
beginning. Against this I pointed out that these ques¬ 
tions can be dealt with only step by step and always 
along what promises to be the line of least resistance. 
In this conviction I also drew up a concrete proposal for 
an air pact on the basis of parity of strength as between 
France, England, and Germany.^ The immediate result 

* Points 9, 12, 13 of the speech in the Reichstag of 21 May 1935* 

* Agreement of 18 June 1935. 

* German proposal for an Air Locarno Pact presented in London 
on 30 May 1935. 
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was that this suggestion was inconsiderately rejected and 
subsequently a new East-European-Asiatic factor was 
introduced into the field of European equilibrium, a 
factor which is incalculable in its military possibili¬ 
ties.” 

“Therefore I have been making concrete proposals 
for years past. And I do not hesitate to say that the 
psychological preparation for an understanding has 
always appeared to me to be quite as important as those 
so-called concrete proposals. In this field I have done 
more than any honest foreign statesman ever dared even 
to hope for. I have removed the problem of eternal 
frontier revisions from the atmosphere of public dis¬ 
cussion in Germany. Unfortunately it is often said, even 
by foreign statesmen, that this attitude of mine and the 
negotiations arising out of it are of no particular signifi¬ 
cance. I may point out that as a German it would have 
been just as possible for me to make the restoration of 
the 1914 frontiers the moral basis of my programme and 
to uphold it in writing and in speaking, just as French 
ministers and French national leaders did after 1871. 
My critics cannot deny that I have some share of ability 
in this sphere. It is often much more difficult for a 
nationalist to bring his nation to a sense of reason than 
the contrary. It would probably have been much easier 
for me to arouse instincts of revenge rather than to 
awaken and strengthen a feeling for the necessity of 
European understanding. This latter I have done. I 
have stopped public opinion in Germany from making 
attacks of this kind against neighbouring nations.” 

“I have expurgated from the German Press all expres¬ 
sions of hatred against the French people. I have 
laboured to instil into the minds of our youth an appre¬ 
ciation for the ideal of an understanding with France. 
And here my work has not been in vain. A few weeks 
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ago, when our French guests marched into the Olympic 
Stadium at Garmisch-Partenkirchen,* they may have 
taken the occasion of noticing whether and how far I 
had succeeded in bringing about such a change in the 
mentality of the German people.” 

“The inner readiness for seeking and finding such an 
understanding is more important than the finely woven 
attempts of statesmen to ensnare the world in a legal 
net, and in pacts that are not clear as to the obligations 
they involve.” 

“My endeavours along these lines were doubly diffi¬ 
cult because, at the same time I had to deliver Germany 
from the entanglement of a Treaty which robbed her of 
equality of rights, a Treaty which the French people— 
rightly or wrongly, it does not matter—believed it in 
their interests to maintain.” 

Hitler then spoke of the Locarno Pact and of the sacrifice 
which Germany had made by joining in this Pact in order 
that a better political atmosphere might be created be¬ 
tween France and Germany and England and Germany. 
This Treaty of Locarno “was intended to prevent for all 
future time the employment of force between Belgium 
and France on the one side, and Germany on the other. 
Unfortunately the treaties of alliance that had already 
been made by France were the first obstacles laid in the 
practical path of this Pact, namely the Rhine Pact of 
Locarno. To this Pact Germany made a contribution 
which represented the greatest sacrifice; because while 
France fortified her frontier with steel and concrete and 
armament, and garrisoned it heavily, a condition of 
complete defencelcssness was imposed upon us on our 
Western frontier. Nevertheless we abided by that obli¬ 
gation in the hope that we might serve the cause of 
European peace and advance international understanding 
‘ 6 Feb. 1936. 
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by making a sacrifice which meant so much for a great 
Power.” 

“The agreement concluded between France and 
Russia last year, and already signed and accepted by the 
French Chamber, is in open contradiction to this Pact. 
This new Franco-Soviet Agreement introduces the 
threatening military power of a mighty Empire into the 
centre of Europe by the roundabout way of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the latter country having also signed an agree¬ 
ment with Russia.* Such being the state of affairs, it is 
impossible that these two countries should undertake in 
their agreement to decide the question of guilt, in the 
event of an Eastern European conflict, according to their 
own judgement, and accordingly to regard the obligation 
of mutual assistance as having arisen or not, entirely 
irrespective of an already existing or pending decision 
on the part of the League of Nations Council.” 

“It has been asserted that in this Pact the first obliga¬ 
tion need not necessarily apply because it is restricted by 
a certain condition attached to the text; but this assertion 
is incomprehensible. I cannot state that a certain course 
of action is expressly a breach of an obligation otherwise 
valid and therewith considered as binding, and then, in 
a further paragraph, declare that no action shall be taken 
which would be contrary to these other obligations. In 
this case the first obligation would be unreasonable and 
therefore incomprehensible.” 

“This problem is first and foremost a political one 
and must be considered as such in all its serious impli¬ 
cations.” 

“France has not concluded this Treaty with a Euro¬ 
pean Power of no special significance.* Even before the 

‘ i6 May 1935. 

* German: viit einerx-beliebigen etirop&ischen Macht. The autho- 
rized translation here makes no sense. 
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Rhine Pact came into existence France already had treaties 
of assistance with Czechoslovakia and with Poland. Ger¬ 
many made no objection to this, not only because these 
pacts, unlike the Franco-Soviet Pact, were subject to 
the provisions laid down by the League of Nations but 
because at that time Czechoslovakia, and more particu¬ 
larly Poland, were in the habit of following a policy in 
keeping with their own national interests. Germany has 
no desire to attack these States, and does not believe that 
it is in their interests to attack her. Above all, however, 
Poland will remain Poland and France will remain 
France. But Soviet Russia is the exponent of a revo¬ 
lutionary political and philosophical system organized in 
the form of a State. Its political creed is the confession 
of faith in the world revolution. It cannot be foreseen 
whether this philosophy will not be victorious to-mor¬ 
row or the next day in France as well. But should this 
happen—and I as a German statesman must count on 
such a possibility—then it is certain that this new Bol- 
shevic State would be a section of the Bolshevic Inter¬ 
national, which means that the decision as to aggression 
or non-aggression would not be made by two different 
States according to their own independent and objective 
judgements, but orders would be issued from one head¬ 
quarters. Should such a development take place these 
headquarters would not be in Paris but in Moscow.” 

“For purely territorial reasons alone Germany is not 
in a position to attack Russia; but Russia could at any 
time bring about a conflict with Germany by the indirect 
way of her own advanced positions. In such an event 
the definition of the aggressor may well be called a fore¬ 
gone conclusion, because it would be independent of the 
decision of the League Council. To object or assert that 
France and Russia would do nothing which might expose 
them to the infliction of sanctions on the part of England 
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or Italy is immaterial here; because it is impossible to 
imagine what kind of effective sanctions could be found 
against such an overwhelming combination welded to¬ 
gether by its world outlook and its united military 
forces.” 

“For years past we have issued warnings against such 
a development, not because we need to be more afraid 
of it than others but because one day it may entail 
terrible consequences for all Europe. An attempt has 
been made to brush aside our very grave apprehensions 
by referring to the unreadiness of Russia as a war instru¬ 
ment, by referring also to its unwieldy character and its 
unfitness for a European war. We have also opposed 
this view, not because we are convinced that the Ger¬ 
mans would be inferior in quality, but because we all 
know that sheer force of numbers is of supreme impor¬ 
tance. We are all the more grateful for the information 
which M. Herriot conveyed to the French in the French 
Chamber* on Russia’s importance from the standpoint 
of military aggression. We know that M. Herriot re¬ 
ceived this information from the Soviet Government 
themselves and we are convinced that the Soviet 
Government cannot have furnished the spiritual inspirer 
of this new alliance in France with false information. 
Nor do we doubt that M. Herriot reported his informa¬ 
tion truly. Now, according to this information it is 
established in the first place that the Russian Army has 
a peace strength of 1,350,000 men, and secondly, that 
its war strength and reserves amount to 17*5 million 
men. Thirdly, we are informed it has the largest tank 
force in the world, and, fourthly, that it has the largest 
air force in the world. This most powerful military 
factor has been described as excellent in regard to mo¬ 
bility and leadership and ready for action at any time. 

* 20 Feb. 1936. 
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Its introduction into Central Europe would destroy the 
European equilibrium existing there. Furthermore, we 
are absolutely unable to make any possible estimate of 
the means of defence on land and in the air for the 
European States concerned and especially for Germany, 
which has been singled out as the sole opponent.” 

“This gigantic mobilization of the East against Cen¬ 
tral Europe is opposed not only to the letter but above 
all to the spirit of the Locarno Pact. Not only do we feel 
this as the party chiefly concerned, but the same feeling 
is agitating the minds of intelligent men in all the nations 
and has been openly expressed everywhere by publicists 
and political writers and speakers.” 

“On 21 February a French journalist came to me and 
asked me to grant him an inter\'iew. I was informed that 
he was one of those Frenchmen who try just as hard as 
we do to find a way towards an understanding between 
the two nations and so I did not like to refuse him, 
especially as my refusal might immediately be inter¬ 
preted as a sign of disrespect towards French journalism. 
I gave him the information he desired, just as I had given 
it hundreds and thousands of times in Germany, and I 
tried once more to approach the French people with the 
request for an understanding on which we have set our 
hearts and which we would like to see carried into effect. 
Furthermore I expressed my deep regret about the 
menace of the development arising in France from the 
conclusion of a pact for which we are convinced that 
there is no conceivable necessity, but which would 
create a new situation in Europe in case it should be 
brought to realization. This interview, as you are aware, 
was held back for reasons unknown to us and was not 
published until the day after the ratification of the Pact 
in the French Chamber.”' 

* See p. 1266, note i, supra. 
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“In accordance with the declarations which I made 
at that interview, I am still ready and shall always and 
sincerely be ready in the future to help the cause of this 
Franco-German understanding; for I look upon it as 
a necessary element in securing Europe against dangers 
that are incalculable, and because I am unable to see 
what possible advantage could come to either nation 
from any other attitude, which indeed would involve 
the gravest general and international dangers. But when 
the knowledge of the final conclusion of this Pact came 
to me I was forced to analyse the new situation that had 
arisen from it and from this analysis to draw the neces¬ 
sary conclusions.” 

"These are conclusions which are very grave and 
fill us and myself personally with a deep regret. Yet I 
am obliged, not only to make sacrifices for the sake of a 
European understanding, but I am obliged also to bow 
to the interests of my own nation. So long as a sacrifice 
is accepted with appreciation and understanding on the 
other side I will gladly stand by that sacrifice and will 
recommend the German people to do the same. At the 
moment, however, when it is certain that the other party 
no longer takes these sacrifices into account or ceases to 
appreciate them, a one-sided burden is laid upon Ger¬ 
many and therewith a discrimination which is intolerable 
for us.” 

“In this historic hour and place I should like to repeat 
what I said in my first important Reichstag speech, 
which was delivered in May 1933.* I then said that the 
German people would rather accept distress and afflic¬ 
tion than renounce the call of honour and the will to 
freedom and equality of rights.” 

“If the German nation is to be of some value for 
European collaboration it can have this value only as a 
* For the speech of 17 May 1933 see p. 1041 supra. 
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partner who has equal rights with all the others and is 
devoted to the principles of honour. As soon as it ceases 
to possess this characteristic value it loses everything 
that is of essential worth. I should not like to deceive 
either ourselves or the rest of the world with a nation 
which would then have no further value because it would 
be lacking in that sense of honour which is the most 
natural part of a nation’s character. But I also believe 
that in the hour of such bitter recognition and grave 
decision, in spite of everything, we ought not to fail, 
particularly at such a time, to play our part in European 
co-operation, and I believe that we should now more 
than ever seek new ways which might make possible a 
solution of those questions in a way that w'ould be 
advantageous to all.” 

“I have therefore endeavoured to express the feeling 
of the German people by making concrete proposals. 
This people is anxious for its own security and is pre¬ 
pared to make every sacrifice for its freedom and is at 
every moment ready to enter into a sincere and honest 
European co-operation on the basis of equal rights for all.” 

“After a hard inner struggle with myself I therefore 
decided, on behalf of the German Government of the 
Reich, to hand the following Memorandum to the 
French Government to-day and to the other signatories 
of the Locarno Pact.” 


Memorandum^ 

(dated 7 March 1936) 

Immediately after being informed of the Pact between 
France and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, 

* At this point I have deserted the authorized English translation 
which I have previously reproduced. I have inserted the official 
English text from the Foreign Office publication Germany No. t 
{1936) Cmd. 5118. 
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concluded on 2 May 1935, the German Government 
drew the attention of the other signatory Powers of the 
Locarno Rhine Pact to the fact that the obligations 
which France has undertaken in the new Pact are not 
compatible with her obligations arising out of the Rhine 
Pact. The German Government then explained their 
point of view in full detail and in both its legal and 
political aspects—in its legal aspect in the German 
Memorandum of 25 May 1935," in its political aspect in 
the many diplomatic conversations which followed on 
that Memorandum. It is also known to the Govern¬ 
ments concerned that neither their written replies to 
the Gennan Memorandum,* nor the arguments brought 
fonvard by them through the diplomatic channel or in 
public declarations, were able to invalidate the German 
Government’s point of view. 

In fact, all the diplomatic and public discussions which 
have taken place since May 1935 regarding these ques¬ 
tions have only been able to confirm on all points the 
view expressed by the German Government at the outset. 

1. It is an undisputed fact that the Franco-Soviet 
Pact is exclusively directed against Germany. 

2. It is an undisputed fact that in the Pact France 
undertakes, in the event of a conflict between Germany 
and the Soviet Union, obligations which go far beyond 
her duty as laid down in the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, and which compel her to take military action 
against Germany even when she cannot appeal either to 
a recommendation or to an actual decision of the Council 
of the League. 

3. It is an undisputed fact that France, in such a case, 
claims for herself the right to decide on her own judge¬ 
ment who is the aggressor. 

' German text: Dohummte der deutschen Poliiikt iiij pp. 

^ French answer 25 June; English answer s July 1935- 
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4. It is thereby established that France has under¬ 
taken towards the Soviet Union obligations which prac¬ 
tically amount to undertaking in a given case to act as if 
neither the Covenant of the League of Nations, nor the 
Rhine Pact, which refers to the Covenant, were valid. 

This result of the Franco-Soviet Pact is not removed 
by the fact that France, in the Pact, makes the reserva¬ 
tion that she does not wish to be bound to take military 
action against Germany if by such action she would 
expose herself to a sanction on the part of the guarantor 
Powers, Italy and Great Britain. As regards this reser¬ 
vation, the decisive fact remains that the Rhine Pact is 
not based only on the obligations of Great Britain and 
Italy as guarantor Powers, but primarily on the obliga¬ 
tions established in the relations between France and 
Germany. Therefore it matters only whether France, 
in undertaking these treaty obligations, has kept herself 
within the limits imposed on her so far as Germany is 
concerned by the Rhine Pact. 

This, however, the German Government must deny. 

The Rhine Pact was intended to achieve the object of 
securing peace in Western Europe by providing that 
Germany on the one hand and France and Belgium on 
the other hand, in their relation to one another, should 
renounce for all future time the use of military force. 
If at the time of the conclusion of the pact certain excep¬ 
tions to this renunciation of war going beyond the right 
of self-defence were admitted, the political reason for 
this, as is generally known, lay solely in the fact that 
France had already undertaken certain obligations 
towards Poland and Czechoslovakia, which she did not 
wish to sacrifice to the conception of absolute security 
in the West. Germany, with her own clear conscience 
in regard to the matter, at the time accepted these limi¬ 
tations on the renunciation of war. She did not raise 
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objections to the treaties with Poland and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, laid by France on the table at Locarno, solely on 
the obvious condition that these treaties were in con¬ 
formity with the construction of the Rhine Pact, and 
contained no sort of provisions regarding the application 
of article i6 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
such as those contained in the new Franco-Soviet agree¬ 
ments. The contents of these special agreements, as then 
notified to the German Government, fulfilled this con¬ 
dition. The exceptions admitted in the Rhine Pact were 
not, it is true, specifically confined to Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, but were formulated as an abstract principle. 
Nevertheless, the intention of all the negotiations re¬ 
lating to these questions was merely to find a compromise 
between the renunciation of war by Germany and 
France, and the wish of France to maintain the obliga¬ 
tions which she had already undertaken towards her 
allies. If, therefore, France now utilizes the abstract 
provisions of the Rhine Pact, which permit the possi¬ 
bility of war, in order to conclude a fresh alliance against 
Germany with a Power highly armed in a military sense; 
if she thus further, and in so decisive a manner, restricts 
the scope of the renunciation of war agreed upon with 
Germany; and if in this connexion, as shown above, 
she does not even observe the fixed formal legal limits, 
she has created an entirely new situation, and has 
destroyed the political system of the Rhine Pact, not 
only in theory but also in fact. 

The latest debates and decisions of the French Parlia¬ 
ment* have shown that France, in spite of the German 
representations, is determined to put the pact with the 
Soviet Union definitively into force. A diplomatic con¬ 
versation has even revealed that France already regards 
herself as bound by her signature of this pact on 
* 20-7 Feb. 1936. 
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2 May 1935. In the face of such a development of 
European politics, the German Government, if they do 
not wish to neglect or to abandon the interests of the 
German people which they have the duty of safeguarding, 
cannot remain inactive. 

The German Government have continually empha¬ 
sized during the negotiations of the last years their 
readiness to observe and fulfil all the obligations arising 
from the Rhine Pact as long as the other contracting 
parties were ready on their side to maintain the Pact. 
This obvious and essential condition can no longer be 
regarded as being fulfilled by France. France has replied 
to the repeated friendly offers and peaceful assurances 
made by Germany by infringing the Rhine Pact through 
a military alliance with the Soviet Union exclusively 
directed against Germany. In this manner, however, 
the Locarno Rhine Pact has lost its inner meaning and 
ceased in practice to exist. Consequently, Germany 
regards herself for her part as no longer bound by this 
dissolved treaty. The German Government are now 
constrained to face the new situation created by this 
alliance, a situation which is rendered more acute by 
the fact that the Franco-Soviet Treaty has been supple¬ 
mented by a Treaty of Alliance between Czechoslovakia 
and the Soviet Union exactly parallel in form. In 
accordance with the fundamental right of a nation to 
secure its frontiers and ensure its possibilities of defence, 
the German Government have to-day restored the full 
and unrestricted sovereignty of Germany in the demili¬ 
tarized zone of the Rhineland. 

In order, however, to avoid any misinterpretation of 
their intentions and to establish beyond doubt the purely 
defensive character of these measures, as well as to 
express their unchangeable longing for a real pacification 
of Europe between States which are equals in rights and 
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equally respected, the German Government declare 
themselves ready to conclude new agreements for the 
creation of a system of peaceful security for Europe on 
the basis of the following proposals: 

(1) The German Government declare themselves 
ready to enter at once into negotiations with 
France and Belgium with regard to the creation 
of a zone demilitarized on both sides, and to give 
their agreement in advance to any suggestion 
regarding the depth and nature thereof on the 
basis of full parity. 

(2) The German Government propose, for the pur¬ 
pose of ensuring the sanctity and inviolability of 
the boundaries in the West, the conclusion of a 
non-aggression pact between Germany, France, 
and Belgium, the duration of which they are ready 
to fix at twenty-five years. 

(3) The German Government desire to invite Great 
Britain and Italy to sign this treaty as guarantor 
Powers. 

(4) The German Government agree, in case the 
Netherlands Government should so desire and 
the other Contracting Parties consider it appro¬ 
priate, to bring the Netherlands into this treaty 
system. 

(5) The German Government are prepared, in order 
to strengthen further these security agreements 
between the Western Powers, to conclude an air 
pact calculated to prevent in an automatic and 
effective manner the danger of sudden air attacks. 

(6) The German Government repeat their offer to 
conclude with the States bordering Germany in 
the East non-aggression pacts similar to that with 
Poland. As the Lithuanian Government have in 
the last few months corrected their attitude 
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towards the Memel Territory to a certain extent, 
the German Government withdraw the exception 
which they once made regarding Lithuania* and 
declare their readiness, on condition that the 
guaranteed autonomy of the Memel Territory is 
effectively developed, to sign a non-aggression 
pact of this nature with Lithuania also. 

(7) Now that Germany’s equality of rights and the 
restoration of her full sovereignty over the entire 
territory of the German Reich have finally been 
attained, the German Government consider the 
chief reason for their withdrawal from the League 
of Nations to be removed. They are therefore 
willing to re-enter the League of Nations. In this 
connexion they express the expectation that in the 
course of a reasonable period the question of 
colonial equality of rights and that of the separa¬ 
tion of the League Covenant from its Versailles 
setting may be clarified through friendly nego¬ 
tiations. 

“Gentlemen, Members of the German Reichstag :* 
In this historic hour as German troops are moving into 
their future peace garrisons in the western provinces of 
the Reich let us all unite in two sacred vows.” 

“First, we swear an oath that we will yield before no 
power and before no coercion in our determination to 
restore the honour of our nation. And we swear to 
succumb with honour to the gravest distress rather than 
capitulate before it.” 

“And, secondly, we proclaim now more than ever 
before our wish to further the cause of mutual under¬ 
standing between the nations of Europe and particularly 

• Cf. p. 1236 supra. 

* I return at this point to the authorized English translation of 
the speech. 
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an understanding among our western nations and 
neighbours.” 

“Thus after three years I believe that to-day I can 
look upon the struggle for the restoration of German 
equality of rights as now concluded. I believe that 
therewith the first condition which was responsible for 
our abstinence from European collective collaboration 
has now disappeared. Therefore we are ready to return 
to this collaboration and we do so with the sincere wish 
that these events and a review of these years will help to 
create a deeper understanding for this collaboration also 
among the other European nations.” 

“In Europe we have no territorial claims to put for¬ 
ward. We know that all the strained tension resulting 
from erroneous delimitation of territory, or from a dis¬ 
proportion between the populations and the space at 
their disposal cannot be solved through wars in Europe. 
But we also hope that human intelligence will co-operate 
in alleviating the sufferings caused by these conditions 
and in lessening the strained tensions by means of a 
slow evolutionary development in friendly collaboration. 
And particularly I feel, to-day more than ever before, 
the necessity which is laid upon us to honour the obli¬ 
gations which our regained national honour and freedom 
now impose. These are obligations not only towards our 
own people but also towards the other European States.” 

“Therefore I should like again to remind European 
statesmen of the thoughts which I expressed in the thir¬ 
teen points of my last speech in this House,* while giving 
an assurance that we Germans will gladly do everything 
that is possible and necessary in order to bring about a 
realization of these very practical ideals.” 

“Fellow Members of the National Socialist Party: 
For the past three years I have directed the affairs of 
* See pp. 1240-5 supra. 
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the Government of the German Reich and therewith 
the German nation. The successes which Providence 
has allowed me to achieve for our Fatherland during 
those three years have been great indeed. Our position 
has been improved in every sphere of our national, 
political, and economic life. To-day I may say that 
during this time numerous cares have weighed upon me 
and countless sleepless nights and days full of work have 
been my lot. I was able to do all this only because I 
never felt myself as a dictator of my people, but only 
and always their leader, that is to say, their mandatory. 
For fourteen years I struggled to bring my ideals to the 
inner conviction of the German people and then, thanks 
to their confidence in me, I received my call from the 
venerable Field Marshal. Since then all my strength 
has come from the happy consciousness of being in¬ 
separably united with my people as man and as leader. 
I cannot close this historic period of the restoration and 
honour of the freedom of my nation without asking the 
German people to give to me and also to all my collabo¬ 
rators and fellow combatants their retrospective approval 
of all that I have had to demand of them during these 
years, of the decisions that had to be made, and the 
hard measures that had to be carried through.” 

“I have therefore decided to dissolve the German 
Reichstag to-day so that the German people may give 
their verdict as to my leadership and that of my col¬ 
leagues. In these three years Germany has regained her 
honour, has recovered faith in herself, has overcome her 
greatest economic distress and, finally, a new cultural 
resurgence has begun. I believe I can say this openly 
before my conscience and my God. I now beg the 
German people to strengthen me in my faith and through 
the force of their will further to endow me with the 
strength to take a courageous stand at all times for their 
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honour and their freedom and their economic welfare. 
And I specially request the German people to support 
me in my struggle to bring about a real peace.”* 

On 7 March J936 German troops marched into the de- 
militanzed Rhineland zone. 

On 12 March igsO the German Government issued its 
explanation of the action taken on 7 March 1936.^ 

The text of this official statement explaining the German 
case for the occupation of the Rhineland is translated in fidl tn 
"TheTimes" for 13 March 1936. The last tzoo paragraphs 
{cited from this translation) may be reproduced here: 

What the German Government is striving for is not 
the conclusion of treaties which, through their being 
bound up with moral burdens for an honour-loving and 
decent people, inwardly and outwardly remain incred¬ 
ible, but the bringing about of a real and actual pacifica¬ 
tion of Europe for the next quarter of a century; in fact 
a peace which has in itself the character of an uncon¬ 
ditional European legal order, based on the free deci¬ 
sions of European nations and States with equal rights. 
And only what has been signed on such assumptions 
can, in consequence of its agreement with the ideas of 

* German text: Dokumente der deutschen Politik, iv, pp. xoi’-23. 
On the French pact with Russia see the bibliography in the Addenda 
at the end of this book. 

* German text: DokumetUe der deutschen Politik, iv (i 937 )i PP* 
133-7. On the military occupation of the Rhineland by Germany 
cf. Survey of International Affairs 1^36, London, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1937, pp. 252-370; Don/wc;i/r on International Affairs 
^936, ibid., 1937, pp. 1-120. See further the section “Von der 
Begriindung dcr deutschen Wchrhohcit zum Ende des Locarno- 
vcrtragcs“ in TVeltgeschichte der Gegenwart in Dokumenten J 935 l 3 ^» 
Internationale Politik, Ed.W. Frauendienst, Essen, Essener Verlags- 
anstalt, 1937, pp. 289-458; Axel Freiherr von Freytagh-Loring- 
hoven, Deutschlands Aufienpolitik 1933 - 1939 ^ Berlin, Stollberg, 
I 939 > PP« 84 sqq.; W. Ziegler, “Der 7. MUrz 1936”, Zeitschrift filr 
Politik, xxvi (1936), pp. 105-8. 
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the honour of nations, and will, so far as Germany is 
concerned, be kept honourably. 

Should this attitude not meet with the consent of the 
other Powers, then the German Government will natu¬ 
rally withdraw their proposals, and, building on the 
trustworthiness, the loyalty, and historic self-sacrificing 
courage of the German people, rather choose from now 
on an honourable isolation than live as a nation dis¬ 
criminated against in the community of the others.* 

In an interview with Mr. G. Ward Price on lo March 
1936 Hitler said: “My proposal for the conclusion of 
non-aggression pacts on the East and West of Germany 
was meant as a universal one. There is certainly no 
exception intended to it. It applies equally to Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Austria.” His feeling was that such pacts 
could be most efficiently negotiated by direct dealings 
between the Governments concerned, and Germany 
would be glad if some other power—Britain for instance 
—^would come forward as “honest broker” for the solu¬ 
tion of these matters. 

The proposals made in the Reichstag speech were 
subject to no time-limit, but “if these proposals, like so 
many that have gone before them, are again rejected or 
simply ignored, the German Government will not im¬ 
portune Europe with further overtures.” 

“If the Franco-Russian Pact which was signed on 
2 May 1935 had been in existence when the Locarno 
Pact was drafted, the Rhineland clauses of the latter 
treaty would never have been signed. . . . Not only the 
spirit but the letter of the Locarno Pact has been dis¬ 
regarded.” 

Hitler further said in explaining his action in reoccupying 
the Rhine territory: “It is not possible for one party to 
* The Times, 13 Mar. 1936. 
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a treaty to transgress the sense and letter of the bond 
without the other party liberating himself from his en¬ 
gagements. That is what I have done.” 

In this interview Hitler repeated bis statement that 
“Germany has no further claims to make from France, 
nor will she make any.”' 


THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN 
AFTER THE OCCUPATION OF THE RHINELAND 

The campaign was opened by a speech at Karlsruhe on 
12 March 1936. Hitler described his work in the domestic 
sphere in promoting unity in Germany: “I have sought to 
bring internal peace to the German people”; similarly 
in Germany’s foreign relations “I started from the great 
ideal of peace in the conviction that only in and under 
this ideal could the European peoples, and beyond 
Europe the world, be permanently happy. It is my wish 
to resolve the great differences in the life of peoples, just 
as I have resolved domestic differences within Germany, 
on the principles of justice, of equity, and consequently 
of reason. It may be objected: ‘that is impossible; that 
is a visionary’s dream; these are mere “ideologies”.’ 
But I believe in these ‘ideologies’, and in this sphere 
already wonderful success has been gained. It is not as 
an idle talker that I come before the German people. I 
can say: these conceptions have been my guide for three 
years and they have guided me well.... I have sought to 
bring reason into the relations of Germany with other 
countries. I have endeavoured to build up these rela¬ 
tions on principles which have been proved to be eter- 
* Daily Mail, n Mar. 1936. 
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nally valid—the principles of human brotherhood 
{menschlicher Ziimmmengehorigkeit), of human co-opera¬ 
tion {memchlicher Gemeimchaftsarbeit). I have tried to 
make clear to the world and to the German people that 
Europe is but a small idea, that in this small Europe for 
centuries past there have been no great movements of 
peoples—that here in Europe one is dealing with a 
family of peoples and that the individual members of 
this family have become immensely consolidated—they 
represent nations filled with tradition, looking back upon 
a great past, each with an individual civilization which it 
calls its own possession, each with proud hopes for the 
future. I have tried to make our own people and the 
other peoples understand that every conflict inspired 
by hate can win but temporary, small successes. The 
frontiers of European States may change, but their 
peoples remain stable. Frontiers of States one can 
alter, but the frontiers of a people are positively unalter¬ 
able. There are no empty spaces in Europe which could 
easily be deprived of their essential character. But there 
is no necessity, and it is therefore senseless, to seek to 
strip peoples of their individuality in order to force upon 
them an alien individuality. I have sought, starting 
from this quite sober consideration, to better Germany’s 
relations towards neighbouring countries and my efforts 
have not been without success.” 

“Three years ago, when Germany stood in profoun- 
dest opposition to Poland, I succeeded in gradually 
lessening the tension, and thanks to the profound under¬ 
standing of another great Fiihrer and statesman we suc¬ 
ceeded in slowly bringing two peoples nearer to each 
other. From this approach towards each other there 
gradually arose an understanding, and from this under¬ 
standing the conviction of the necessity for living together 
side by side in friendship, and from this again there arose 
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slowly a mutual regard. I am convinced that one day after 
a certain time it will be incomprehensible how it came 
about that two peoples could live in the sphere of a so- 
called ‘traditional hereditary enmity’. I have endeavoured 
to normalize the relation between the two peoples so far 
as Germany is concerned; and to the advantage of both 
peoples my endeavours have been successful.” 

“I have sought to transfer this same idea from the 
East to the West. Here, for the first time I believe, as a 
German Nationalist, I endeavoured to show that the 
continuance of this doctrine of a so-called ‘hereditary 
enmity’ must be and is for both peoples unreasonable, 
because senseless. Doubtless here, too, many perhaps 
will say: ‘That is an ideal’: but I believe in this ideal, 
and I believe that here, too, one day reason will triumph. 
At least I believe that it is essential to do everything in 
one’s power to help this reason to victory.” 

‘‘And this is the source of my policy of understanding, 
viz.: the conception that there can be only two partners 
possessing equal rights or—none. Only from the recog¬ 
nition of equal rights can come mutual respect . . . and 
mutual consideration”. . . . 

‘‘I believe that there can be nothing of value which 
cannot be expressed in terms of reason. I cannot agree 
that in statesmanship views can be represented as true 
unless they can be anchored in reason.” It may be 
objected that this is impossible, that it is disproved by 
experience. No! the failure of modern statesmanship 
proves my assertion. “I am told that if I am a German 
Nationalist, I must desire military triumphs. I can only 
say that my ambition is directed towards quite other 
triumphs. I am a German Nationalist and I will repre¬ 
sent my people with all the fanaticism of a soldier of the 
great German army of former days. I have the ambition 
to raise to myself a memorial in the German people. 
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But I know that I can raise this memorial better in peace 
than in war.”' 

To this ''The Times" of 13 March ig36 adds: 

"We have made the world the most generous offer 
ever expressed in history.” Hitler hoped that his offer 
woidd be accepted, because, if not, it would not be made 
again. His offer was made in absolute sincerity. He had 
never made an offer which was not supported by his 
honour and no one had any right to doubt his honour 
any more than the honour of any other statesman. 

On 15 March jpjd Hitler spoke in Munich. He dwelt 
on the familiar themes of Honour, Freedom, and Strength. 
“Neither threats nor warnings will move me from my 
path. I go with the assurance of a sleepwalker on the 
way which Providence dictates.... My aim is Peace, 
Peace founded on an equality of rights amongst the 
peoples. We are a European Great Power and we desire 
to be valued as a Great Power.” Germany had been 
asked to make a gesture of peaceful intention by with¬ 
drawing some of her troops from the Rhineland: Hitler 
said that in his proposals he had made the greatest 
gesture which any European statesman had ever made 
or could make. These proposals would guarantee to the 
world twenty-five years of peace. Germany was prepared 
for any concession save one: she would never sacrifice 
her honour, and part of this honour was a people’s right 
to be able to determine and decide upon its own living- 
space {Lebensratim).^ 

The German reports of the speech give only a brief 
summary: there is much more in the reports of "The Times” 
and the "Manchester Guardian". Some citations from 
these reports may be added here: 

“The German people do not wish to continue waging 
' V.B., 14 Mar. 1936. * V.B., 16 Mar. 1936. 
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war to readjust frontiers. Each of them is bought by 
sacrifices out of proportion to what is to be gained. The 
German people know a quicker and more natural way 
of making up for loss of population—that is, the surplus 
of births over deaths, which makes greater progress than 
many a war can gain or regain. If the German people 
have a surplus of 500,000 or 600,000 births, this means 
a rejuvenation without our having to do injury to other 
people; an increase without having to go to war for it.** 

“A previous German Government had concluded the 
Rhine Pact of Locarno. Even then it was one-sided, and 
imposed on Germany an infinitely heavy burden. It was 
laid down that throughout a territory with a population 
of 14,700,000 (twice that of Belgium) German sove¬ 
reignty in its military aspect should be non-existent. 
No German soldier might occupy the territory. There 
was to be no fortification, although this territory is one 
of the most vital for the German people.** 

“In spite of this I declared in 1933 when I took office 
that, thanks to our love of peace, we would respect this 
Treaty as long as the other parties to it maintained it 
in the letter and the spirit. The pacts between France 
and Russia and Russia and Czechoslovakia are, however, 
an absolute violation of the Locarno Treaty both in the 
spirit and the letter. In the pacts it is not stipulated that 
the aggressor should be determined by the League of 
Nations, but by the high contracting Powers. For 
instance, if a war broke out in Eastern Europe we may 
be sure that France would allege Germany to be the 
aggressor, as in 1914, when we were falsely accused of 
having begun the World War. I have to bear in mind 
that in a crisis no State can judge the rights and wrongs 
of its position for itself.** 

“Let us assume a hypothetical case. France declares 
that we are the aggressors although our frontiers do not 
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border on Russia and the only possibility of a collision 
would be if Russia were to send an army into Czecho¬ 
slovakia. In such an eventuality the three countries, 
France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia, would be united 
against Germany. What country would apply sanctions 
against these three nations?”' “That is why the Franco- 
Soviet Pact violates the sense of the Locarno Treaty, 
which is supposed to guarantee the peace of Europe. 
Russia is no national State, but an Imperialistic Bol¬ 
shevist State.” 

“Nobody knows whether one day France will also be 
embroiled in Bolshevism. In such event Moscow would 
decide who the aggressor was in a conflict on Germany’s 
western frontier.”* 

“One of the most vital decisions which the,- new 
regime has made is the transformation of. the political 
power of the nation into the military power 6f ,4 ncty 
Army. I was convinced that if a nation does not protctt 
itself by its own strength it is lost in this wtuld because 
even a hedgehog needs spines for its own defence. At 
the present time the idea had become ingrained with 
some foreign statesmen that the dependence {Unfreiheit) 
of the German people is a natural legal status and they 
have become so attached to this notion that they regard 
an alteration of this alleged legal status as a wrongful 
act, whereas in reality it is nothing more than the re¬ 
establishment of the most primitive right imaginable.... 
We will not suffer Germany to be all the time haled 
before international courts, particularly when we are 
definitely in the right.”^ 

At the close of his speech Hitler said: 

“Only the Almighty has the right to decide on what 
is just and what is not, and God’s voice is the people’s 

' The Times, i6 Mar. 1936. * M.G., 16 Mar. 1936. 

> The Times, 16 Mar. 1936. 
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voice, and you, my German compatriots, are therefore 
the only ones who have the right to judge my actions. 
This is why I have given you this opportunity of passing 
a verdict on me. At the election on 29 Marclt the slogan 
will be ‘For German freedom and German equality,’ 
and millions on that day will bind their wills with mine 
and allow me to represent German rights.”' 

On 16 March 1936 Hitler spoke in Frankfurt: he dwelt 
on his favourite theme of self-help: “Build on your own 
strength; hope not for the help of others: for if you do, 
you do not deserve it. You must be anchored in your¬ 
self, set yourself with steadfast feet on this shifting 
earth. Only then can you raise yourself to your God 
and pray Him to support and bless your courage, your 
work, your endurance, your strength, your resolution, 
and with these your claim to life in this world.” 

In the world of to-day "two conceptions clash vio¬ 
lently one against the other: on the one side the letter of 
an extorted treaty, and on the other the eternal ethic of 
life. On the one side hollow prestige, on the other the 
true love for peace, a peace which can be built up only 
on a partnership of equal riglits and on free agreement. 
. . . Every treaty which has its root in violence, in menace 
or oppression will be endured only for a certain time. 
On such foundations one can build no eternal laws, no 
eternal obligations, no eternal treaties.” The question 
which he would put before the German people was 
“German people, do you wish that now at last the 
hatchet should be buried as between us and France and 
peace and understanding take the place of war ? ” {Loud 
shouts of “ Yes"’,} Germany could do no more than hold 
out to the world the hand of reconciliation and under- 

* M.G,, 16 Mar, 1936. 
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standing. “I will accept your decision as the people’s 
voice which is the voice of God.”' 

The report of the speech in the German Press is but a 
short summary: there is much more in the ''Manchester 
Guardian" of ly March 1936. 

On 19 March 1936 Hitler spoke in Konigsberg. The 
speech was in large measure an apologia for the National 
Socialist regime. In foreign policy the aim of the 
Government was “to replace the tearing asunder of the 
peoples, born of hatred, which was the mark of the 
Treaty of Versailles, by a higher reason which should 
bring together and unite the peoples. Germany has no 
wish for conquests in Europe: she has no intention of 
wronging anyone, but she has also no intention of allow¬ 
ing herself to be wronged in future. For three years, my 
German people, I have been your herald, now once 
more I am your herald for the peace of Europe.”* 

On 20 March 1936 Hitler spoke in Hamburg. The 
claim for equality of rights dominates the speech. Hitler 
himself needs no vote of confidence: he needs only the 
German people in the fight for equal rights for Germany 
which he is fighting on the people’s behalf. “I need 
the German nation in order that together with it I may 
profess before the world that, come what may, we will 
not yield a centimetre—an inch—in our claims for recog¬ 
nition of our equality of rights. Not that we wish to 
disturb European order, but because we are convinced 
that a permanent order in Europe is thinkable only if 
the condition of equality of rights amongst peoples is 
first recognized. The view that order in Europe can be 

' V.B., 18 Mar. 1936. 

* V.B., 20 Mar. 1936. According to M.G., 19 Mar. 1936, 
Hitler said in this speech that he was tired; he did not wish to be 
a dictator and was not cantankerous. 
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permanently founded on the defamation of a people of 
67 millions is unhistorical, it is insane, it is a stupidity* 
. , * Without a fundamental clarification of the position 
in Europe no lasting peaceful co-operation of States and 
nations is in any way possible* It is quite unhistorical, 
indeed in the highest sense of the word short-sighted, 
to imagine that a stable order can be established on easy 
momentary successes which may perhaps be based on 
terrorism or violence* It is madness to think that through 
threats one can shatter the internal structure of a nation. 
* . , If the rest of the world should still not have aban¬ 
doned the spirit of Versailles, the German nation has 
rejected that spirit—and for ever! The problem which 
remains to be solved is not the revision of the letter of a 
Treaty but the revision of a state of mind which is dis¬ 
closed by the fact that now, seventeen j^ears after the 
end of the War, people still believe that they can con¬ 
tinue to deny to the German people equality of rights.” 
Either that problem will be solved decently so that we 
can co-operate with the rest of Europe or Germany will 
go her own way^—alone. , , . 

We stand by our offer; the world asks: 'Wes, but will 
Germany keep it?” The world has not a shred of right 
to talk about treaties not being kept. We could draw up 
an account of how treaties have been kept since 1918! 
. , . This election shall show that the whole nation sup¬ 
ports that offer and it shall show also that "in Germany 
bayonets do not terrorize a people but that here a 
Government is supported by the confidence of the 
entire people. I come from the people. In fifteen years 
I have slowly worked my way up together with this 
Movement. I have not been imposed by anyone upon 
this people. From the people I have grown up, in the 
people I have remained, to the people I return. My 
pride is that I know no statesman in the world who with 
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greater right than I can say that he is the representative 
of his people.” 

The speech closed on the theme of self-help: “He who 
helps himself, him will the Almighty also always help; 
to him He will show the way which leads to his rights, 
to his freedom, and therewith to his future.” 

“I have taught you faith: now give to me your faith.”* 

On 22 March 1^36 Hitler spoke at Breslau on the same 
themes: faith in Germany, confidence and trust in their 
own strength had been recreated: “from this faith I have 
once more awakened the strong hope that this shameful 
fate which has struck us will not last for ever, that one 
day the hour will come again when we as a nation, 
holding our heads high, can take our stand with other 
nations in the ■world.” 

“In these last three years not a word has been allowed 
to fall from our lips which could threaten another people, 
no step has been taken which another people could 
interpret as directed against itself. . . . And in these 
three years there have been formed in the German 
people a fanatical inner resolution and an unexampled 
inner determination—that in no circumstances shall that 
which was continue to be: in no circumstances shall 
that ever be tolerated again.” 

“All of us and all peoples have the feeling that ■w-e are 
at the turning-point of an age. New ideas, new concep¬ 
tions, new realities appear on our horizon. Not we alone, 
the conquered of yesterday, but also the victors have the 
inner conviction that something was not as it should be, 
in particular that reason seemed to have deserted men, 
that the place of reason had been taken by the madness 
of hate, of jealousy, and of envy, and thence had arisen 
fear and apprehension.” 

' V.B,, 22 Mar. 1936. 
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“On every side, especially on this continent where 
the peoples are compressed one against the other in so 
narrow a space, the peoples feel that a new order is on 
the way. Peoples must find a new relation to each other, 
some new form must be created which makes life possible 
for all, and that new form must start from the conviction 
that people are historical realities which one may, it is 
true, wish away, but which one cannot destroy. But 
over this new order which must be set up stand the 
words: 

“Reason and Logic, Understanding and Mutual Con¬ 
sideration.” 

“They make a mistake who think that over the entrance 
to this new order there can stand the word ‘Versailles’. 
That would be not the foundation stone of a new order, 
but its gravestone. Germany strives towards this new 
order—not towards an order which robs other people of 
anything, but one which restores equal rights that men 
may come thereby to a ready assumption of equal 
duties.”. . . 

“If the world about us ties itself up in new military 
alliances, then at least we wish to know that our sove¬ 
reignty is restored over the whole territory of the Reich. 
The assertion that this restoration of the sovereignty of 
the Reich over its own territory is intolerable for others— 
that assertion is intolerable for us!... Before such views 
we will never capitulate: that the world must under¬ 
stand! . . . Germany makes no demands, no claims on 
others, but she is not prepared to recognize the demands 
and claims of other statesmen which relate to the internal 
form of the Reich and its sovereign rights. . . . We want 
no gestures but twenty-five years of peace for Europe! 
And the peoples ? They, too, do not want their statesmen 
to demand from each other gestures: they want them to 
make peace and keep the peace.” I have appealed to 
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my people, let other statesmen do the same! My con¬ 
fession of faith is: 

“I am a German. I believe in my people. I believe in 
its honour. I believe in its future. I believe in its rights 
and I defend these rights. I defend its freedom and 
thereby I defend the cause of a better peace than the 
peace of the past—the accursed peace of hatred.” And 
my confession of faith has become the confession of 
faith of the German people.* 

On 24 March 1936 Hitler spoke in Berlin. It was 
another Germany which now faced the world: a Ger¬ 
many with a new faith and a new confidence. “If the 
rest of the world to-day clings to the letter, I cling to an 
eternal ethic. If they hold before me their paragraphs, 
then I profess my faith in the eternal right to life of a 
people! I would thank Providence and the Almighty 
that He has chosen me in particular to wage this fight 
for Germany. It is the fairest fight, the most glorious 
task that could be set before a mortal man—to champion 
the cause of a people which lies in humiliation, which 
men insult, whose honour they think they can trample 
underfoot.... I am not the leader of the German people 
in order to make gestures: I am commissioned by the 
German people to represent its interests.” . . . When 
we are asked to perform “a symbolic act”, I have already 
performed it: I have propounded a programme for an 
international peace for a quarter of a century. And 
thereto I have pledged my word and the word of the 
nation. I call upon the people on 29 March to show 
symbolically that this gesture is in accordance with their 
will.* 

To this can be added from the report of the ^speech in 
"The Times" of 25 March 1936: He could not admit 
* V.B., 24 Mar. 1936. * V.B., 26 Mar. 1936. 
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that other principles were valid for nations than for 
individuals. He could not admit that obligations could 
be placed upon him personally which were not obliga¬ 
tions for others. 

On 35 March J936 Hitler spoke at Ludwigshafen on 
the same themes: “For peace, at any time, for subjection, 
never*’; what splendid social tasks awaited men if they 
had only eyes to see and were not perpetually dreaming 
of conquerors and conquered, of rights and wrongs. - • * 
It is no single man, it is the German people which holds 
out the hand to the French people and is unwilling to 
see its longing for reconciliation destroyed by individual 
politicians; the decisive point is: will the representative 
of the French people, whoever he be, be ready, as his 
people’s representative, to conclude with us this per¬ 
manent alliance based on understanding or will he not ?— 
In this speech Hitler attacked the ^'secret diplomacy^' 
which was to have ended zvith President Wilson^s ^^Fotn^teen 
Pomts'\ “I do not intend/* he said, “to draw up any 
secret documents or conclude any secret alliances. I 
assure you, my fellow-countrymen, I will never pledge 
Germany to anything without informing tire whole 
German people. I will not allow the German general 
staff to conclude with anyone military agreements of 
which the public knows nothing. No, that I will never 
do, . . * No Council, no Conference is my judge; I can 
be judged by the German people alone!**' 

To the report of the speech in the German Press there 
can be added from the ^^Manckestet^ Guardian^* of 27 
March 1^36; ''Now they say that we must go down on 
our knees again. What is the world thinking of? We 
are not a tribe of negroes but a highly civilized people 
of 67,000,000 Germans. •.. We are standing at a decisive 
‘ F.B,, 27 Mar, 1936. 
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historical moment. The liquidation made by me of the 
past cannot be withdrawn. But at the same time I appeal 
to the world for a peace which I shall guarantee. In 
the eyes of the world this election will be the highest 
legitimation of my act.” 

On 26 March 1936 Hitler spoke in Leipzig, Of this 
speech there is only a very brief summary in the German 
Press: from this speech the Manchester Guardian" of 
zy March 1936 quotes Hitler as saying: 

“After another State had broken a treaty in letter and 
spirit I declared this treaty as non-existent for Germany. 
We interpret treaties as we think right and we do not 
submit to the judgement of others. , . . You (the foreign 
statesmen) speak on behalf of perishable, juridical view¬ 
points, but I speak on behalf of an everlasting people.” 

On 27 March 1936 Hitler spoke in Essen to the workmen 
of the factories. He stressed his independence of any single 
class or interest'. “I have not upheld the rearming of the 
German people because I am a shareholder. I am per¬ 
haps the only statesman in the world who has no 
banking-account.” 

“Just as in the domestic sphere I have brought to 
victory the principles of reason, of reconciliation within 
a people’s life, of drawing the classes nearer to each other, 
precisely in the same way I desire as a National Socialist 
to act in foreign policy.” 

“Just as I championed the cause of peace in the domes¬ 
tic sphere without any cowardly submission to anyone, 
so in the same way I would champion the cause of peace 
abroad. There too I have no intention of playing the 
coward or of capitulating before threats”. , . . 

“You yourselves know how often I have held out the 
hand to the other Powers; always I met only with 
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rebuffs. I proposed in order that no one could feel him¬ 
self threatened that all should disarm completely. We are 
prepared to disarm if the others will do the same. That 
proposal was rejected. I declared my readiness to accept 
an army of 200,000 men. That was also rejected. I then 
declared that I would be content with an army of 300,000 
men. That too was rejected. Finally I declared myself 
ready for an agreement on an air force under equal con¬ 
ditions. Once again that was rejected.* Then on the 
ground of our own moral right I have myself restored 
German equality of rights and that at a time when the 
other parties to the Treaty had in spirit and intention 
broken with the Treaty.” 

“Just as we do not interfere in the affairs of other 
peoples, so we would have the others respect our 
frontiers and our territory. Europe is like a house in 
which a number of families are living. It is impossible 
that two or three families should claim the right con¬ 
tinuously to interfere In another’s dwelling or even to 
determine which rooms should be occupied and which 
not. The other lodgers cannot tolerate it. We do not 
concern ourselves with the way in which other lodgers 
choose to live; we allow others freely to arrange their 
dwelling as they wish. But we for our part ask tliat we 
should be left to do what we like in our world, in our 
house. If anyone asserts that this is against the interests 
of the others, the only answer that I can give him is that 
in our house no others have any interests, in that house 
we only are interested. Wc have no interests in France, 
we have no interests in Belgium, and w'e do not wish to 
have any interests in any other State. But in precisely 
the same way we cannot allow others to maintain that 
they must have interests in Germany”.... 

“I have not set a foot on the territory of others! I 
' Cf. p. 1384, stipra, 1340 infra. 
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have not robbed any people of anything! I have not 
broken into another’s house! I have stolen nothing from 
anybody! No one has the right to set himself up as judge 
in a matter which concerns my German people alone. 
My people alone is my judge, in a German matter there 
is no place for any international conference.” 

“Because we wish to believe in the sanctity of treaties, 
we would desire to establish the condition for any such 
sanctity. And that condition is that two parties on a 
footing of equality of rights of their own free will and 
without compulsion take up the pen and affix their signa¬ 
tures to a treaty. That alone gives sanctity to a treaty; 
everything else is an act of violence. And then it is said, 
‘Yes, but the article!’ Over against the articles of a 
treaty I set the voice of the eternal moral law. And there 
is a law: ‘thou shalt not kill thy neighbour, nor oppress 
him, nor do him violence nor rob him. That shalt thou 
not!’ We do not wish to wrong other peoples and we 
wish to suffer no wrong at the hands of others upon our 
way.” 

“In order that the world may have no illusions, that 
it may know that this conception of our honour is not 
that of a single man, but that of an entire people, for 
this reason I have ordered this election. The German 
people desires peace, desires understanding, desires 
calm. It wishes to work; it wishes to earn its bread and 
live decently. If anyone does not believe this, we cannot 
help him. But it would be a good thing if other poli¬ 
ticians would concern themselves more with their own 
affairs than with those of our people.” 

“I have w'ithin my own people so many tasks, I see 
in our own country so much work to be done. I have 
no time to puzzle out what ought to be done in France 
in this way or in that. What concern is that of mine? 
Germany is my concern. I have work to do here in 
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abundance, a work for peace of unimaginable extent. 
Millions are badly housed; millions are badly clothed. 
Many in winter suffer from cold, perhaps even from 
hunger. To help them—that is my programme. I must 
draw German folk nearer to each other; it is in that 
sphere that there are possibilities of equalizing social 
conditions.” 

"Our work is determined for us! If only other states¬ 
men would in their turn see their work which they have 
in their peoplesl Let each one stay in his own house and 
attend there to order, calm, and prosperity. Only then 
will the level of international prosperity also rise. Only 
if amongst all peoples the chimneys smoke again and 
the hammers clang, if on every side work is resumed, if 
new values are produced, then of necessity there will 
appear the equalization of peoples, and then men will 
once more think of other things than those which now 
occupy their minds.” 

"Let the statesmen go into the factories, let them ask 
the workmen 'Do you wish to reject this offer? Shall we 
treat with the Germans or not? Shall we oppress the 
Germans or not? Shall we conclude peace with them 
or shall we ask for “gestures”?’ And then I believe 
they will get from their peoples a perfectly clear 
and unambiguous answer: I am convinced that every¬ 
where they will find one single answer; ‘Don’t speak of 
gestures and symbolic acts, but make and keep peace.’ 
That is the wish of the peoples!”* 

The last speech of the campaign was delivered in Cologne 
on 28 March 1^36. Hitler said: 

"It is no use speaking of the sanctity of treaties if 
those treaties have been made under the menace of guns 
and rifles. . . . The question whether Germans can 
' V.B., zg Mar. 1936. 
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observe the sanctity of treaties is misplaced. We have 
waited seventeen years for the others to observe treaties. 
We waited in vain. Our people stand by all their treaties 
concluded voluntarily and they will not sign treaties 
except on the basis of equality. We owe it to our own 
people and the world to help it out of its confusion. .. . 
The German people is united in one will and this people 
now stretches out its hand to the world, and the others 
have nothing to say in reply except talk about phrases, 
gestures, and symbolic acts.” . . . 

“In the distress of the past three years we have become 
a better people. And now we kneel down before our 
Lord. May He let us survive the fight for a better world. 
May the Lord help us!”‘ 

Result of the Election to the Reichstag on 2g March 1936 
Total of qualified voters . . 45 . 453,691 

Total of votes cast .... 45 , 001,489 = 99 % 

Votes cast against the list and 

votes invalid .... 540,211 

For the list . 44 , 461,278 = 98-8 % 

In his speech on May Day 1936 in Berlin Hitler said that 
peace at home was not enough: for the realization of 
their ideals peace abroad was essential. “We can hope 
for nothing from a Europe which is exposed to the mad¬ 
ness of attacks inspired by mutual hatred or has fallen a 
victim to them. Because we have mighty plans, because 
we have set before us great tasks, we wish to preserve 
peace.” 

. . It is not necessary for me to win esteem and 
respect with my people through any famous triumph 
which carries in its train millions of dead. Esteem and 
respect I have without that! I stand not on ground 

' I have no German text of this speech: the above extract is 
copied from M.G., 30 Mar. 1936. 
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which quakes beneath me; I need not to lead millions 
of our people to slaughter that other millions might per¬ 
haps believe in me. In these three years we have done 
nothing which could harm any other people, we have 
taken no step that could injure anyone. We have 
stretched out our hand to nothing which does not belong 
to us. We have remained within our own frontiers. A 
dozen times we have stretched out the hand to others. 
What does one want more?” 

“In these three and a quarter years the German people 
in its domestic life has grown strong and secure; but it 
has never misused that security in order perhaps to 
threaten another. On the contrary in these three and a 
quarter years it has sought to fit this security as a stabi¬ 
lizing factor into the life of Europe. If that displeases 
others—how can we help that? In these last weeks we 
have had just such an experience. Only quite a short 
time ago we made a great offer to the world—an offer 
which was not artfully devised by some jurists or advo¬ 
cates but was based on a sound knowledge of men, 
simple and clear. If one is willing, one can with that 
offer give to Europe internal calm and the consciousness 
of security. But what do we find ? At the very moment 
when, without regard to the past or the present, we 
declared ourselves ready to stretch out the hand to all 
peoples and to conclude treaties with them, at that 
moment we see once more a new agitation break out. 
Once more lies are spread abroad: to-morrow or the day 
after to-morrow Germany would invade Austria.* I do 
not ask who are these elements who do not want to have 
any calm, or peace or understanding, who must con¬ 
tinually be agitating and sowing distrust—who are they 
after all? {Loud shouts: The Jews!) I know. I know that 

* The report in M.G., 2 May 1936, adds “or Czechoslovakia”, 
and so in The Times of the same date. 
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they are not the millions who would have to take to their 
arms if these agitators were successful with their schemes. 
No! it is not they!—not in any people! It is a small gang 
of interested parties, an international gang which lives by 
inciting the other peoples against each other. We know 
these gentlemen from our own country and we see their 
traces in all peoples. It is only the more necessary that 
now more than ever before, and precisely for that very 
reason, we should close our ranks and cling to our 
unity*'. . . . 

“In this hour we can have only one wish: if the other 
people would only cast a glance on us in Germany, if 
they could only see this people of peace and of work, 
then I believe they would take the agitators and drive 
them from their midst. Then they would realize and 
understand why it is that this supreme community of 
the nation is and will be the supreme guarantee of a true 
order in Europe and thus of a genuine human culture 
and civilization.*** 

On jy June 1936 Hitler received the new Brazilian 
Ambassador and spoke of the good relations in the political, 
cultural, and economic sphere which existed between Brazil 
and Germany.^ 

Speaking on 3 July 1936 at Weimar at the celebration 
of the tenth anniversay of the Parteitag at Weimar 
held there after the reconstruction of the NSDAP. in 
1925, Hitler said: “Ten years of fighting lie behind us. 
Above all Providence has enabled us, together with our 
successes in the sphere of labour, to safeguard peace. I 
believe that to-day, too, the only petition we can address 

* jP.Z., 3 May 1936. 

* Die Reden des Fidirers nach der Machtiibemahme. Eine Biblio- 
graphic, Berlin, Eher, 1939, p. 121. 
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to this Providence is that in the future to our people may 
be granted this peace. But before this peace we want 
always to write the word Honour, and under this concep¬ 
tion of peace we want always to include the conception 
of'Freedom! We wish to be convinced that without this 
Honour and without this Freedom there can be no peace. 
That our people knows, and the world should know it 
too. I believe that this clear speaking is the best way of 
destroying false ideas, false hopes, and false conceptions, 
and can therefore but serve to promote a true peace.”* 

hi August 1^36 Hitler gave written answers to questions 
presented to him by the North American Newspaper Al¬ 
liance. The questions and answers were as follows: 

Question i. There is widespread fear of a major war, 
involving two or more world Powers, breaking out in the 
next few years. Do you think war is inevitable and, if so, 
why ? How could it be avoided? 

Hitler's answer: “By common sense.” 

Question 2. Do you think a system of international co¬ 
operation, guaranteeing peace for an indefinite period, can 
be erected through reforms in the existing League of Nations 
or must the League be scrapped in favour of some neie 
system ? 

Hitler's answer: “The old Geneva League system con¬ 
tributed only one-sidedly toward the vital functions of 
Europe and the world as a whole. A new system based 
on reason and justice is needed.”® 

On the conclusion of the agreement of ii July 1936 
between Austria and the German Reich Hitler sent to 
Dr, Schuschnigg a telegram; 

Dr. Schuschnigg’s greetings he heartily returned, 
“and to them 1 add the wish that as a result of this 

' V.B,, 5 July 1936. * Nm York Times, 7 Aug. 1936. 
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agreement the old traditional relations which grew up 
through community of race and through a history which 
has been shared for centuries may be re-established and 
the way opened up for further work in common to the 
benefit of the two German States and to the safeguarding 
{Festigung) of peace in Europe.”* 

On 12 August 1936 Count Szembek had a conversation 
with Hitler on the difficulties of the situation at Danzig; of 
that interviexo the Count gave a report which was sent to 
Beck. Hitler declared ‘‘qu’il d&irait justement me fournir 
des eclaircissements ^ ce sujet. En 1933, lorsqu’il prit 
le pouvoir, les relations entre la Pologne et Dantzig 
6taient des plus tendues. Le Chancelier ordonna alors 

ses ‘gens’ de se mettre d’accord avec la Pologne. On 
peut d^plorer les resolutions du Traite de Versailles et 
s’en montrer mecontent, n^anmoins il faut tenir compte 
des faits qui ont resulte dudit traite.” 

“La question de Dantzig est insignifiante, comparee 
k I’immensite des problemes qui recommandent un 
ajustement des deux politiques polonaise et allemande. 
L’ordre donne par le Chancelier a Dantzig de mettre 
fin aux dissensions avec la Pologne s’etait heurte ^ de 
vehcmentcs attaques i la fois des nationaux allemands, 
des socialistes et communistes, ceci aussi bien a Dantzig 
que dans le Reich. On accusa le Chancelier d’avoir trahi 
les plus imp^ricux int^rets allemands. Cependant le 
Chancelier n’en a nullement tenu compte; il n’a pas 
c6d6 d’un pas et a suivi la voie qu’il s’^tait trac6e, celle 
notamment d’une entente indispensable avec la Pologne. 
Cette idee, il I’avait d6j^ eue alors qu’il assumait le 
pouvoir et, au moment de sa realisation pratique, il fut 
activement second^ par ‘meinen alten Herrn’—le Mar6- 
chal Hindenburg. Peut-etre par suite de ses origines, le 
* Reichspost, 13 July 1936. 
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Mar^chal t6moignait-il toute sa sympathie cette id6e et 
encourageait-il, sans restrictions, le projet du Chancelier.” 

“Le regime national-socialiste poursuivra, sans con- 
teste, i Dantzig une politique d’entente avec la Pologne 
et de respect de tous ses droits.” Ceci il Vaffirnte de la 
fapon la plus categorique. Le Chancelier connait et 
comprend les droits de la Pologne k Dantzig, lesquels 
ne sauraient etre en rien 16 s 6 s. De meme il nc faut pas 
toucher i la forme actuelle du statut. 

"Le Chancelier insista, une fois de plus stir ce point, 
^u’aucune atteinte ne saurait etre portee aux droits de 
la Pologne a Dantzig. En reponse je fis observer que ce 
qui nous interesse, c'est la question de savoir comment 
s'etabliront a Vavenir les relations polono-dantzikoises et 
qiielles garanties nous aurons du maintien dans la Ville 
Libre de nos droits, alors que le statut actuel et la 
S.D.NJ disparaitraient a Dantzig. Le Chancelier re- 
pondit jM’il ne saurait en etre question. Dans toute sa 
politique il s’inspire d’un seul principe, il savoir: il ne 
signe rien et ne promet rien, des I’instant ou il doute de 
pouvoir faire suivre ses engagements de leur realisation 
pratique. Mais lorsqu’il assume une obligation et con- 
tracte une amiti6, il n’y a pas de force au monde qui 
puisse I’obliger ^ faillir h sa parole. Dans sa politique i 
regard de la Pologne, il demeure rigoureusement fiddle 
i ce principe. A I’heure qu’il est, des problemes d’une 
gravity exceptionnelle se posent, aussi bien devant la 
Pologne que devant I’Allemagne. C’est sur eux que 
I’attention des deux Pays doit se porter avant tout. C’est 
pourquoi ce n’est guere le moment de parler de ques¬ 
tions, certainement importantes, mais qui, en regard 
d’autres problfemes, apparaissent secondaires.* 

' i.e. the League of Nations. 

* Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono-sovUtiqucs au cours de 
la Pdriode X933-J939. Recueil de documents officiels, Paris, Flam- 
marion, pp. 55-6. 
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On 24 August 1936 the period of military service in 
Germany was raisedfrom one year to two: while an embargo 
was placed on the export of arms to Spain. 

The official commentary, pleading the dangers threatened 
by Bolshevism, was translated into English in *'The Times" 
of 25 August 1936. It is not necessary to quote more than 
two sentences here: 

“If now a Bolshevist authority {Machthaber) declares 
with cynical frankness that in certain circumstances it 
will be the task of the Bolshevist army to impose from 
without through the intervention of the Red Army revo¬ 
lution upon those countries which would resist internal 
Bolshevist agitation, National Socialist Germany in the 
face of such an announcement will capitulate just as 
little as it capitulated before the threats of the Moscow- 
paid agitators in Germany itself”. . . . 

“History has taught us that it is better, if necessary, to 
make great sacrifices for external peace rather than to 
be overwhelmed in Bolshevist chaos.”* 

The Proclamation read at the opening of the Nuremberg 
Parteitag on 9 September 1936 is full of bitterness against 
Bolshevism, and of pride in the new German Army. In it 
Hitler wrote: “We are determined to make the nation so 
strong that it can repel any attack from without with 
the most brutal resolution. This is the reason for the 
measures which we have taken in the military sphere. 
These measures of Germany rise or fall only according 
to the extent to which the dangers which surround us 
rise or fall. For it gives us no pleasure to banish the 
strength of our people into armament factories or bar¬ 
racks. But we are men enough to look this necessity in 
the face coldly and firmly. I would wish in this Procla¬ 
mation before the entire German people to declare... that 
‘ F.Z., 25 Aug. 1936. 
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I will shrink from no measure which is calculated to give 
to the nation not only the feeling of security but above all 
to ourselves the feeling of conviction that in all circum¬ 
stances the independence of the Reich is guaranteed. ‘ 
In the same Proclamation Hitler said that Germany would 
be in a position to master her economic problems more 
easily if she possessed her own colonies. The objection 
that colonies would not help them much had no justifi¬ 
cation. A Government which under conditions such as 
those in Germany produced economic achievements 
which could no longer be denied would also in any event 
know how to administer colonies profitably. Thus, for 
instance, it was harder for German leadership both in 
the State and in economic life to reduce the figure of 
million unemployed to one million in an over-popu¬ 
lated country and at the same time to secure for all their 
daily bread than in those countries which would still 
appear to be unable to solve this question.* 

It should perhaps be added that in this Proclamation 
Hitler repeated his assertion of Germany's desire for peace: 
“The German people,” he said, has no other wish than 
to live in peace and friendship with all those who desire 
peace and who leave us undisturbed in our own country.”* 


THE NATIONAL SOCIALIST STATE 
In his closing speech to the Nuremberg Parteitag on 
14 September ig36 Hitler said: 

“The life of the new National Socialist State is 

* Cf. the speech delivered at the Tagung of the German Labour 
Front on 12 Sept. 1936; “I shall demand every sacrifice that is 
necessary for the protection and security of our people.** 

13 Sept. 1936. * K.B., 10 Sept. 1936. * Ibid. 
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founded on a political id^al which finds its satisfaction 
in the circle of its own blood. National Socialist doctrine 
considers the purpose of the existence of a State to lie 
in the maintenance of the people’s life {Volkstum). It 
thinks that it can thus best point the w'ay by \vhich 
justice can be done to those problems which arise from 
the unfortunate fact that in Europe the frontiers of 
States do not correspond with the frontiers of peoples. 
A doctrine which rejects the artificial—not to speak of 
the violent—denationalization of a people as something 
unnatural perhaps creates the one and only possibility 
for an understanding amongst the European States—an 
understanding to be conceived from higher and nobler 
points of view—which should avoid the necessity of 
new wars continuously producing in the world new 
suffering and new injustice.” 

. . . “The National Socialist State was founded and is 
led in the spirit of a Weltanschauung w'hich excludes a 
political export-interest. We grant to every other people 
the natural right to find its happiness—whether in its 
Weltanschauung, in its political or its economic life—in 
accordance with its own views, and its own needs, 
always under the presupposition that it is prepared to 
adopt the same attitude towards us. Many critics from 
the world without suggest that we are fanatically Chau¬ 
vinist, that in spirit, as Nationalists or Socialists, we are 
all for expansion. The world cannot deny that our 
Nationalism bears the name of National Socialism. It 
is not very logical of this w'orld beyond our frontiers to 
think that anyone who is regarded as a fanatical national 
Chauvinist should wish to betray to others or even force 
upon others that idea w'hich first created those conditions 
both in political ideals and in material resources which 
were essential for his own national pride. No! National 
Socialism is our most valuable German patent. As 
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National Socialists we are thus fighters for this doctrine 
within our own people but we are not missionaries 
carrying abroad our political views. What is stated, 
brlieved, and lived by other peoples is no concern of 
ours.”* 

In the same speech Hitler said: 

“With the introduction of the two-year period of 
service the German Reich in less than four years of 
National Socialist government is once more free from 
the worst consequences of that conscienceless mutiny 
which endeavoured to defame us not only in the military 
sphere but still more morally. Perhaps those peoples 
which have not been visited by a misfortune such as that 
of Germany will have no understanding for the impor¬ 
tance which we attribute to the settlement of this ques¬ 
tion. But if in future the world about us respects those 
natural rights of the German people in the same way as 
we are prepared to respect the rights of other peoples, 
then here, too, through the National Socialist rebirth 
only an element of disquiet has been removed from the 
world. For through the creation of equality of rights 
for the German people by its own strength there has for 
the first time been established a basis for an honest co¬ 
operation between the European nations.”* 

The speeches delivered by Hitler throughout this "Partei- 
tag of Honour" are all characterized by their aggressive 
tone and by the extreme violence of the attacks upon Bol¬ 
shevism. They are dominated by the conviction expressed 
in the final speech: “A new Germany has arisen thanks 
to the National Socialist idea and through National 
Socialist leadership. One can love it or hate it, but no 

* F.Z., i6 Sept. 1936. With this statement cf. J. Goebbels, 
Signale der neuen Zeit, Munich, Eher, 1934, p. 244; and see pp. 
267, 311. * F.Z., 16 Sept. 1936. 
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one can change it and no one can overthrow it”, while 
on the other hand “Every successful rising of Bolshevism 
in one country encourages other countries. If these 
methods succeed, Europe will go under in a sea of 
misery and blood. European culture which has a history 
of nearly 2,500 years would be superseded by the most 
frightful barbarism of all times.” For the significance of 
these attacks compare the ''Manchester Guardian" and 
"The Times" for 15 September jrpjd.' 

The speech at the Harvest Thanksgiving Festival on the 
Biickeberg {4 October 1936) was full of the menace of 
Bolshevism: “We all, as we look about us, see a seething, 
threatening world,” and it is only then that we begin to 
realize the value of our own domestic order. “When 
another year has passed the world perhaps will have 
become still more f^ull of unrest; then I believe we shall 
stand out from the Red flood like a granite rock of order*, 
security, and stability.... One people are we and no one 
can break us: one people we remain and no world can 
ever subjugate us.”* 

Similarly in his speech at the celebration in Munich of 
the anniversaty of the "Putsch" of 19^3 (9 November 
1936) Hitler said: “Come what may, Germany will stand 
firm, she will not bow, she will never again submit. 
Perhaps the time is coming more quickly than we all 
think when the rest of Europe will see in our Ger¬ 
many the strongest safeguard of a truly European, a 
truly human, culture and civilization. Perhaps the time 
is coming more quickly than we think when the rest 
of Europe will no longer regard with resentment the 

‘ See also Der Finch von NOrnberg. Hitlers Kriegsrat gegen 
Freiheit und Frieden. Mit Beitriigen von W. Pieck, W. Florin, 
P. Wieden, W. Ulbricht, F. Dahlem, P. Merker. Strasbourg, 
Editions Prom 6 thie, 1937* * V.B., $ Oct. 193b. 
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founding of a National Socialist German Reich but will 
rejoice that this dam was raised against the Bolshevist 
flood. . . . People will say: we have fought them, but 
after all fundamentally they have achieved what we our¬ 
selves thought we could achieve. For they alone have 
saved Europe from ruin and from chaos. And thus many 
an apostle of peace may still perhaps confess: the peace 
of Europe was preserved through the power which this 
National Socialist State raised up at the last hour.” 

It was in the same speech that Hitler said: ‘‘For the 
first time I celebrate this Day of Remembrance without 
profound anxiety for our German people.”* 

November 1936. The Argentine legation is raised to an 
ambassadorship. 

On 12 November 1^36 Hitler received the new Ambas¬ 
sador, Eduardo Labougle. In his speech he said: ‘‘The 
raising of the diplomatic representations of both our 
countries to the status of ambassadorships serves to 
express the significance which Germany and the Argen¬ 
tine attribute to their mutual relations; it shows how 
highly both Governments value the friendship which 
has long existed between them and which stood the test 
even during the difficult years of the World War. By 
this step the Argentine and Germany emphasize their 
common determination to develop and deepen still 
further the ties which already unite them alike in the 
political, economic, and cultural spheres. ... In your 
efforts to draw ever closer together the relations be¬ 
tween our two countries you can, Mr. Ambassador, 
rely upon my full support and upon that of the Govern- 
. ment.”* 

* V.B., 10 Nov. 1936. 

* F.Z,, 13 Nov. 1936. On the same day Hitler received the 
representative of Bolivia. 
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1937 

hi his New Year Proclamation to the Party on i January 
1937 Hitler spoke of the vast, the hardly conceivable, 
achievement of the last four years. “In all spheres of our 
national life—in the domestic sphere, in foreign affairs, in 
the spheres of culture and of economics—we have lived 
through the onrush of the greatest revolution in our Ger¬ 
man history. A people profoundly humiliated, politically 
and morally beaten, with its economy ruined, has risen 
again.. . . This miracle is the work of the National 
Socialist Party.... And I know that we'shall step forward 
to meet the tasks of the future not weaker but only the 
stronger. Germany will ever bej even more than in the 
past, a bulwark of European culture, and civilization 
against the Bolshevist foe of humanity, and thereby at the 
same time a sure guarantor of a strong European peace.” 

At the close of the Proclamation Hitler said that at the 
opening of the New Year “their resolution was, in yet 
greater love towards our people, to shun no work, no 
sacrifice, and no toil in order to secure from every dis¬ 
tress and danger the path of our people’s earthly life. 
Then, as in past years, so in the time to come, the blessing 
of the Almighty will not desert us, that blessing which in 
gratitude and humility we would invoke upon our Ger¬ 
man people and upon our own honest care, our action, 
and our creative work.”* 

In his reply to the address presented {in the absence 
through illness of the Papal Nuncio) by the French Ambas¬ 
sador, Franpois-Poncet, at the New Year reception of the 
■diplomatic corps on ii January 1937 Hitler said: 

“I have the hope that our honest desire to play an im¬ 
portant part through our co-operation towards the pro- 

' F.Z., I Jan. 1937. 
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gress of all peoples will meet with an increasing measure 
of understanding on the part of the other Governments. 
For the anxieties of the present should be for all peoples 
at once a warning and a spur, leading them to recognize 
in due time the dangers which threaten the peace and 
therewith the development of Europe, so that they may 
work decisively towards a true understanding and recon¬ 
ciliation amongst the peoples which in the economic 
sphere may secure to all countries their own existence 
and thus give the surest guarantee for the welfare and 
progress of humanity as a whole.”* 

On this occasion Hitler expressed to Lipski la conviction 
que les aifaires dantzikoises prendront un cours favorable 
et a rappel^ ses theses essentielles dans cctte question: 
i savoir que Ic renforcement du national-socialisme i 
Dantzig sera une garantie de paix et de bonnes relations 
avec la Pologne. 

II releva I’importance de I’accord polono-allemand, 
en le ddhnissant comme une base de la paix dans cette 
partie de I’Europe, ce qui sera universcllement compris k 
I’avenir.* 

In his speech in the Reichstag on 30 January 1937 Hitler 
said:^ 

“The consolidation of the internal life of our German 
nation establishes a united front towards the outside 
world. I believe that it is here that the National Socialist 
Revival has produced the most marvellous results.” 

* F.Z., 12 Jan. 1937. 

* Citation from a report sent by Lipski on ii Jan. 1937 to the 
Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs. Les Relations polono-allemands et 
polono-sovidtiques au cours de la Piriode 1933-1939. Recueil de docu~ 
meats officiels, Paris, Flammarion, pp. 58-9. 

^ ’ I have in this version reproduced the authorized English transla¬ 
tion of the speech issued in Germany in pamphlet form with the 
title On National Socialism and World Relations, Berlin, MOller & 
Sohn, pp. 26 sqq. 
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“Four years ago, when I was entrusted with the Chan¬ 
cellorship and therewith the leadership of the nation, I 
took upon myself the bitter duty of restoring the honour 
of a nation which for fifteen years had been forced to live 
as a pariah among the other nations of the world. The 
internal order which we created among the German 
people offered the conditions necessary to reorganize the 
army and also made it possible for me to throw off those 
shackles which we felt to be the deepest disgrace ever 
branded on a people. To-day I shall bring this whole 
matter to a close by making the following few declara¬ 
tions”: 

“First: The restoration of Germany’s equality of rights 
was an event that concerned Germany alone. It was not 
the occasion of taking anything from anybody or causing 
any suffering to anybody.” 

“Second : I now state here that, in accordance with the 
restoration of equality of rights, I shall divest the German 
Railways and the Reichsbank of the forms under which 
they have hitherto functioned and shall place them abso¬ 
lutely under the sovereign control of the Government of 
the German Reich.”* 

“Third: I hereby declare that the section of the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty which deprived our nation of the rights that 
it shared on an equal footing with other nations and de¬ 
graded it to the level of an inferior people found its 
natural liquidation in virtue of the restoration of equality 
of status.” 

“Fourth: Above all, I solemnly withdraw the German 
signature from that declaration which was extracted 

' This declaration was followed on lo Feb. 1937 by the publi- 
cation of the “Gesetz zur Neuregelung der VerhSltnissc dcr 
Reichsbank und der Dcutschen Reichsbahn”; text in W. Hochc, 
Die Gesetzgebuug Adolf Hitlers^ Heft 22, Berlin, Vahlen, 1937, 
pp. 66s sqq., and see Survey of International Affairs 19379 
London, Oxford University Press, 1938, vol. i, pp. 381-2. 
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under duress from a weak government, acting against its 
better judgement, namely the declaration that Germany 
was responsible for the war.” 

“Members of the German Reichstag; The revindica¬ 
tion of tlie honour of the German people, which was 
expressed outwardly in the restoration of universal mili¬ 
tary service, the creation of a new air force, the recon¬ 
struction of a German naNy, and the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland by our troops, was the boldest task that I ever 
had to face and the most difficult to accomplish.” 

“To-day I must humbly thank Providence, whose 
grace has enabled me, who was once an unknown 
soldier in the War, to bring to a successful issue the 
struggle for the restoration of our honour and rights 
as a nation,” 

“I regret to say that it was not possible to carry 
through all the necessary measures by way of negotiation. 
But at the same time it must be remembered that the 
honour of a people cannot be bartered away; it can only 
be taken away. And if it cannot be bartered away it can¬ 
not be restored through barter; it must simply be taken 
back.” 

“That I carried out the measures which were necessary 
for this purpose without consulting our former enemies 
in each case, and even without informingthem, was due to 
my conviction that the way in which I chose to act would 
make it easier for the other side to accept our decisions, 
for they would have had to accept them in any case. I 
should like to add here that, as all this has now been 
accomplished, the so-called period of surprises has come 
to an end.” 

“As a State which is now on an^equal juridical footing 
with all the other States, Germany is more conscious than 
ever that she has a European task before her, which is to 
collaborate loyally in getting rid of those problems that 
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are the cause of anxiety to ourselves and also to the other 
nations.” 

Hitler then proceeded to review the whole field of Ger¬ 
many's foreign relations. He first countered Mr. Edeti's 
statement'^ that Germany desired to pursue a policy of isola¬ 
tion: “We Germans do not in the least want to be 
isolated: we do not at all feel ourselves isolated.... Our 
relations with most of the European States are normal 
from our standpoint and we are on terms of close friend¬ 
ship with quite a number. . . . Through a number of 
treaties which we have made we have relieved many 
strained relations and thereby made a substantial contri¬ 
bution towards an improvement in European condi¬ 
tions.” Hitler instanced the agreement with Poland 
‘‘which has proved advantageous for both countries”, 
the agreements with Austria and Japan,* the close rela¬ 
tions with Italy. He repeated the assurance that ‘‘with 
France there are no grounds for quarrel that are humanly 
thinkable. The German Government has further assured 
Belgium and Holland that it is ready at any time to 
recognize and guarantee these States as inviolable 
neutral territories.” 

Further, Germany is not withdrawing from co-opera¬ 
tion in the economic sphere. Her foreign trade has 
increased since 1932, both in volume and in value. But 
at present the outside world is not able to place huge 
orders with us or offer prospects of an increase in the 
exchange of goods. But Germany is in any event deter¬ 
mined not to give up the Four Years Plan. The case of 
Spain, from which country 15,000 Germans have been 
driven out, shows the danger of the Bolshevist infection. 
‘‘I also am a responsible statesman and I must take such 

* Speech in the House of Commons on 19 Jan. 1937. 

* Anti-Komintern Agreement of 25 Nov. 1936; German text: 
Dokumente der deuUchen Politik, iv (1937), pp. 166-8. 
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possibilities into account. Therefore it is my unalterable 
determination so to organize German labour that it will 
guarantee the maintenance of my people.” 

But possibly the ground of Mr. Eden’s complaint is 
Germany’s withdrawal from the League of Nations. But 
“the Geneva League has never been a real league of 
peoples. A number of great nations do not belong to it 
or have left it. And nobody has on this account asserted 
that they were following a policy of isolation.” 

Mr. Eden states that “under no circumstances does 
the British Government wish to see Europe torn into 
two halves”. Unfortunately this division into two halves, 
not only of Europe but also of the whole world, is an 
accomplished fact. The Treaty of Versailles brought the 
first division of Europe—a division of the nations into 
victors on the one side and vanquished on the other, the 
latter nations being outlawed; the second division has 
been caused by the Bolshevist doctrine which its expon¬ 
ents try to enforce on all nations. Our attack upon 
Bolshevism has been not only in defence of our own civili¬ 
zation, but in defence of European civilization as a whole. 
“The teaching of Bolshevism is that there must be a world 
revolution which would mean world destruction. If such 
a doctrine were accepted and given equal rights with other 
teachings in Europe, this would mean that Europe would 
be delivered over to it. If other nations want to be on 
good terms with this peril, that does not affect Germany’s 
position. As far as Germany itself is concerned, let there 
be no doubts on the following points: 

(1) We look on Bolshevism as a world peril for which 
there must be no toleration. 

(2) We use every means in our power to keep this peril 
away from our people. 

(3) And we are trying to make the German people im¬ 
mune to this peril as far as possible.” 
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is in accordance with this attitude of ours that we 
should avoid close contact with the carriers of these 
poisonous bacilli. And that is also the reason why we do 
not want to have any closer relations with them beyond 
the necessary political and commercial relations; for if 
we went beyond these we might thereby run the risk of 
closing the eyes of our people to the danger itself.’* 

“I consider Bolshevism the most malignant poison that 
can be given to a people. And therefore I do not want 
my own people to come into contact with this teaching. 
As a citizen of this nation I myself shall not do what I 
should have to condemn my fellow-citizens for doing. 
I demand from every German workman that he shall not 
have any relations with these international mischief- 
makers and he shall never see me clinking glasses or 
rubbing shoulders with them. Moreover, any further 
treaty connexions with the present Bolshevic Russia 
would be completely worthless for us. It is out of the 
question to think that National Socialist Germany should 
ever be bound to protect Bolshevism or that we, on our 
side, should ever agree to accept the assistance of a 
Bolshevic State. For I fear that the moment any nation 
should agree to accept such assistance, it would thereby 
seal its own doom.” 

“I must also say here that I do not accept the opinion 
which holds that in the moment of peril the League of 
Nations could come to the rescue of the member States 
and hold them up by the arms, as it were. No, I don’t 
believe that. Mr. Eden stated in his last address that 
deeds and not speeches are what matters. On that point 
I should like to call attention to the fact that up to now 
the outstanding feature of the League of Nations has 
been talk rather than action.” 

“There was one exception, and in that case it would 
probably have been better to have been content with talk. 
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In this one case, as might have been foreseen, action was 
fruitless/’^ 

“Hence, just as I have been forced by economic circum¬ 
stances to depend on our own resources principally for 
the maintenance of my people, so also I have been forced 
in the political sphere. And we ourselves are not to blame 
for that/* 

“Three times I have made concrete offers for armament 
restriction or at least armament limitation. These offers 
were rejected. In this connexion I may recall the fact 
that the greatest offer which I then made was that Ger¬ 
many and France together should reduce their standing 
armies to 300,000 men; that Germany, Great Britain, and 
France should bring down their air force to parity and 
that Germany and Great Britain should conclude a naval 
agreement* Only the last offer was accepted and it was 
the only contribution in the world to a real limitation of 
armaments.”^ 

“The other German proposals were either flatly re¬ 
fused or were answered by the conclusion of those 
alliances which gave Central Europe to Soviet Russia as 
the field of play for its gigantic forces,^ Mr. Eden speaks 
of German armaments and expects a limitation of these 
armaments. We ourselves proposed this limitation long 
ago. But it had no effect because, instead of accepting our 
proposal, treaties were made whereby the greatest military 
Power in the world was, according to the terms of the 
treaties and in fact, introduced into Central Europe. 
In speaking of armaments it would be well to mention in 
the first instance the armaments possessed by that Power 
which sets the standard for the armaments of all others/* 

“ The enforcement of sanctions against Italy (after her action 
against Abyssinia) tZ Nov* 1935 until the summer of 1936, 

* Sec p* 1318 supra^ 

^ Franco-Russian Pact of z May 1935: Czechoslovak-Russian 
Pact of 16 May 1935* 
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“Mr, Eden believes that in the future all States should 
possess only the armament which is necessary for their 
defence* I do not know whether and how far Mr. Eden 
has sounded Moscow on the question of carrying that 
excellent idea into effect, and I do not know what assur¬ 
ances they have given from that quarter, I think, how¬ 
ever, that I ought to put forw^ard one point in this con¬ 
nexion. It Is quite clear that the measure of a country's 
defensive armament should be in proportion to the 
dangers which threaten that country. Each nation has 
the right to judge this for itself, and it alone has the right. 
If therefore Great Britain to-day decides for herself on 
the extent of her armaments everybody in Germany will 
understand her action; for we can only think of London 
alone as being competent to decide on what is necessary 
for the protection of the British Empire. On the other 
hand, I should like to insist that the estimate of our pro¬ 
tective needs, and thus of the armament that is necessary 
for the defence of our people, is within our own com¬ 
petency and can be decided only in Berlin,” 

“I believe that the general recognition of these prin¬ 
ciples will not render conditions more difficult but will 
help to release tension. Anyhow Germany is pleased at 
having found friends in Italy and Japan who hold the 
same views as ourselves and we should be still more 
pleased if these convictions were widespread in Europe, 
Therefore nobody welcomed more cordially than we did 
the manifest lessening of tension in the Mediterranean, 
brought about by the Anglo-Italian agreement.' We 
believe that this will first of all lead to an understanding 
which may put a stop to, or at least limit, the catastrophe 
from which poor Spain is suffering- Germany has no 

' Anglo-Italian Agreement of 2 Jan, 1937: see Documents on 
International Affairs ^ 937 1 London, Oxford University Press, 1939, 
pp, 80-98. 
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interests in that country except the care of those com¬ 
mercial relations which Mr. Eden himself declares to be 
so important and useful. An attempt has been made to 
connect Germany’s sympathy for Nationalist Spain with 
some sort of colonial claims against countries which have 
taken no colonies from her. Our sympathies with General 
Franco and his Government are in the first place of a 
general nature and, secondly, they arise from a hope that 
the consolidation of a real National Spain may lead to 
a strengthening of economic possibilities in Europe. We 
are ready to do everything which in any way may con¬ 
tribute towards the restoration of order in Spain.” 

"But I think that the following considerations should 
not be left out of account”; 

"During the last hundred years a number of new 
nations have been created in Europe which formerly, 
because of their disunion and weakness, were of only 
small economic importance and of no political impor¬ 
tance at all. Through the establishment of these new 
States new tensions have naturally arisen. True states¬ 
manship, however, must face realities and not shirk them. 
The Italian nation and the new Italian State are realities. 
The German nation and the German Reich are likewise 
realities. And for my own fellow-citizens I should like to 
state that the Polish nation and the Polish State have also 
become realities. Also in the Balkans nations have re¬ 
awakened and have built up their own States, The 
people who belong to those States want to live and they 
will live. The unreasonable division of the world into 
nations that have and nations that have not will not 
remove or solve that problem, no more than the internal 
social problems of the nations can be simply solved 
through more or less clever phrases.” 

“For thousands of years the nations asserted their vital 
claims by the use of power. If in our time some other 
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institution is to take the place of this power for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating relations between the peoples, then it 
must take account of natural vital claims and decide 
accordingly. If it is the task of the League of Nations 
only to guarantee the existing state of the world and to 
safeguard it for all time, then we might just as well en¬ 
trust it with the task of regulating the ebb and flow of the 
tides or directing the Gulf Stream into a definite course 
for the future.” 

“But the League of Nations will not be able to do the 
one or the other. The continuance of its existence will 
in the long run depend on the extent to which it realizes 
that the necessary reforms which concern international 
relations must be carefully considered and put into 
practice.” 

“The German people once built up a colonial Empire 
without robbing anyone and without violating any 
treaty. And they did so without any war. That colonial 
Empire was taken away from us. And the grounds on 
which it was sought to excuse this act are not tenable.” 

“First: It was said that the natives did not want to 
belong to Germany. Who asked them if they wished to 
belong to some other Power? And when were these 
natives ever asked if they had been contented with the 
Power that formerly ruled them ?” 

“Second: It is stated that the colonies were not 
administered properly by the Germans.” 

“Now, Germany had these colonies only for a few 
decades. Great sacrifices were made in building them up 
and they were in a process of development which would 
have led to quite different results than in I9t4- 
anyhow the colonies had been so developed by us that 
other people considered it worth while to engage in a 
sanguinary struggle for the purpose of taking them 
from us.” 
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“Third: It is said that they are of no real value.” 

“If that is the case then they can be of no value to other 
States also. And so it is difficult to see why they keep 
them.” 

“Moreover, Germany has never demanded colonies 
for military purposes, but exclusively for economic pur¬ 
poses. It is obvious that in times of general prosperity 
the value of certain territories may decrease, but it is just 
as evident that in times of distress such value increases. 
To-day Germany lives in a time of difficult struggle 
for foodstuffs and raw materials. Sufficient imports are 
conceivable only if there be a continued and lasting in¬ 
crease in our exports. Therefore, as a matter of course, 
our demand for colonies for our densely populated 
country will be put for\vard again and again.” 

“In concluding my remarks on this subject I should 
like to note a few points concerning the possible ways 
which may lead to a general pacification of Europe, which 
might also be extended outside Europe.” 

“(i) It is in the interests of all nations that the indivi¬ 
dual countries shall possess internally stable and orderly 
political and economic conditions. They are the most 
important conditions for lasting and solid economic and 
political relations between the peoples.” 

“(2) The vital interests of the different peoples must 
be frankly recognized. Mutual respect for these vital 
interests alone can lead to the appeasement of the essen¬ 
tial needs of the nations.” 

“(3) The League of Nations, to be effective, must be 
reformed, and must become an organ of the evolutionary 
concept, and must not remain an organ of inactivity.” 

“(4) The relations of the people towards one another 
can only be regulated and solved on a basis of mutual 
respect and absolute equality.” 

“(5) It is impossible to make one nation or another 
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responsible for armaments or for limitation of armaments, 
but it is necessary to see this problem as it really is.” 

“(6) It is impossible to maintain peace among the 
nations so long as an international irresponsible clique 
can continue their agitation unchecked.” 

“A few weeks ago we saw how an organized band of 
international war-mongers spread a mass of lies which 
almost succeeded in raising mistrust between two nations 
and might easily have led to worse consequences than 
actually followed.” 

“I greatly regret that the British Foreign Secretary did 
not categorically state that there was not one word of 
truth in those calumnies about Morocco which had been 
spread by these international war-mongers. Thanks to 
the loyalty of a foreign diplomat and his Government, it 
was possible to clear up this extraordinary situation im¬ 
mediately.' Supposing another case arose in which it 
turned out impossible to establish the truth so readily, 
what then would happen?” 

“(7) It has been proved that European problems can 
be solved properly only within certain limits. Germany 
is hoping to have close and friendly relations with Italy. 
May we succeed in paving the way for such relations 
with other European countries. The German Reich will 
watch over its security and honour with its strong army. 
On the other hand, convinced that there can be no 
greater treasure for Europe than peace, it will always be 

' From 8 Jan. 1937 the French Press published reports of the 
occupation of Spanish Morocco by German troops. At the recep¬ 
tion of foreign diplomats in Berlin on ii Jan. 1937 Hitler assured 
the French Ambassador, Franfois Poncet, that ‘'Germany had 
never had any intention of violating the integrity of Spain or of 
the Spanish possessions in any form”. The French Ambassador 
in the name of his Government then gave an assurance that 
“France was firmly resolved to maintain the integrity of Spain 
and the Statute governing Spanish Morocco within the framework 
of the existing treaties”. 
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a reasonable supporter of those European ideals of peace 
and will be always conscious of its responsibilities.” 

“(8) It will be profitable to European peace as a whole 
if mutual consideration be always shown for the justified 
feeling of national honour among those nationalities who 
are forced to live as a minority within other nations.” 

“This would lead to a decisive lessening of tension 
between the nations who are forced to live side by side, 
and whose State frontiers are not identical with the 
ethnical frontiers.” 

“In concluding these remarks I should like to deal with 
the document which the British Government addressed 
to the German Government on the occasion of the occu¬ 
pation of the Rhineland.”* 

“I should like first to state that we believe and are 
convinced that the British Government at that time did 
everything to avoid an increase of tension in the Euro¬ 
pean crisis, and that the document in question owes its 
origin entirely to the desire to make a contribution to¬ 
wards disentangling the situation of those days.” 

“Nevertheless, it was not possible for the German 
Government, for reasons which the Government of 
Great Britain will appreciate, to reply to those questions.” 

“We preferred to settle some of those questions in the 
most natural way by the practical building up of our 
relations with our neighbours; and I should like to state 
that, complete German sovereignty and equality having 
now been restored, Germany will never sign a treaty 
which is in any way incompatible with her honour; with 

* Dispatch from the Rt. Hon. Anthony Eden to the British Am¬ 
bassador at Berlin, containing the British Questionnaire to the 
German Government, 6 May 1936 (British White Paper, Cmd. 
5175). This was handed to the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 7 May 1936. The text of the dispatch is reproduced in 
Doaiments on International Affairs 1936, London, Oxford Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1937, pp. 2h-i6. 
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the honour of the nation and of the Government which 
represents it ; or which otherwise is incompatible with 
Germany’s vital interests and therefore in the long run 
cannot be kept.” 

‘‘I believe that this statement will be understood by all. 
Moreover, with all my heart I hope that the intelligence 
and goodwill of responsible European Governments will 
succeed, despite all opposition, in preserving peace for 
Europe. Peace is our dearest treasure.” 

“Whatever contributions Germany can make towards 
preserving it, these she will make.”* 

In an address to members of the staff of the German State 
Railway delivered in Berlin on 4 February Tpjy Hitler said 
that: The Deutsche Reichsbahn was once more under the 
control of the Reich and no people in the world possessed 
so imposing an undertaking as the German State Railway. 

. . . Germany was now liberated from treaty-fetters 
which it had been desired to impose upon her for 
centuries.* 

In his inte}'view with Marshal Smigly-Rydz on 16 Feb¬ 
ruary 1937 Goering said: que le Chancelier Hitler lui 
avait enjoint d’insister sur sa decision plus ferme que 
jamais de continuer sa politique de rapprochement avec 
la Pologne.* 

In an address to members of the Standing International 

* German text; Dokumente der deutschen Politik, v (1938), pp. 
23-56. 

* I have no text of this speech; I cite from Die Reden des Fnhrers 
nach der Machtttbernahme. Eine Bibliographie, Berlin, Eher, 1939, 
p. 133 - 

* In relation to Hitler’s speech of 30 Jan. 1937 see the whole 
account of this inter\'iew given in Les Relations polono-allemandes et 
polono-sovUtiqiies au court de la pdriode ip 33 ~S 939 ‘ Recueil de docu¬ 
ments officiels, Paris, Flammarion, pp. 59-61. 
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Commission of Front-line Fighters {17 February ig 37 ) 
Hitler said: The German people had no longer the 
smallest trace of ill-will in their memory of the war'— 
nothing remained save profound respect for their former 
opponents who had taken upon themselves the same 
suffering and the same dangers as had the German 
soldiers. In a land where the Government was almost 
exclusively composed of front-line fighters people re¬ 
garded war with other eyes than did those who did not 
know what war was. Front-line soldiers knew that war 
was a great, but a ghastly experience—they all had but 
one wish; that such a war might never recur. Not from 
weakness or from cowardice but in the spirit of the old 
front-line fighters they were champions of the cause of 
peace.* 

To this extract translated from the summary of the speech 
given in the “Frankfurtur Zeitung" the ''Daily Telegraph” 
adds: “We could not have another war. It would be too 
great a disaster. It would be better in the interests of 
world peace if more ex-service men and fewer politicians 
were at the head of governments.”* 

Later, speaking to the British delegates. Hitler said: 
“They do not believe that I want peace. They ask me 
what I will do when the four years plan is over. I have 
enough work ahead of me for twenty years.”* 

On 24 February igjy in his speech to the Old Guard 
Hitler said: “We have once more become a World- 
Power.” The National Socialist Party possessed eternal 
youth: it remained young because there were always new 
tasks to be accomplished.* 

* German: nichi die geringste base Erinnerung mehr an den Krieg. 

* F.Z., 19 Feb. Daily Telegraphy i8 Feb. 1937. 

’ Daily Telegraphy ibid. Ibid. 

5 V,B. 26 Feb. 1937. Only a very brief summary of the speech is 
given in this report. 
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On 26 February igsy at a yneetmg of the Swiss Federal 
Council a statement by Hitler was communicated through 
Dr. Schulthess in which he said: “The existence of Switzer¬ 
land answers a European need. We wish as good neigh¬ 
bours to live on the best of terms with her, and loyally 
to come to an understanding with her in all matters. 
When in my last speech in the Reichstag I spoke of the 
neutrality of two other countries* I purposely made no 
mention of Switzerland because her traditional neutrality, 
observed by her and always recognized by the Powers, 
including ourselves, in no way stands in question. At all 
times, come what may, we shall respect the inviolability 
and neutrality of Switzerland. That I can say to you 
most definitely. Never have I given any ground for any 
other view.” Hitler authorized Dr. Schulthess to communi¬ 
cate this statement to the Swiss Government.^ 

On 13 March 1937, the fortieth anniversary of General 
von Blomberg's entry into the German army, in a speech of 
congratulation addressed to him as Minister for War, Hitler 
said: “From the very beginning it has been the aim of 
the NSDAP. to create both a new strong army and the 
political, economic, and psychological conditions neces¬ 
sary for that creation. That this reformation of the 
German army could be successfully accomplished with¬ 
out friction or disorganization and that the old army 
and the young Party have met as allies is the fulfilment 
of the deepest desire of my heart and at the same time 
the greatest service of the Minister of War.” 

“An army cannot live in a vacuum: it must stand on 
the basis of a Weltanschauung. That the troops could be 
brought to adopt the National Socialist Weltanschauung 
is due to the understanding and the boundless loyalty of 
the Minister for War. Only on this basis has it been 
* See p. 1337 supra. * F.Z., 27 Feb. 1937. 
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possible to take the great decisions which led to the 
rebirth of the German army*’*“ 

On II May igjy Sir Nevile Henderson presented his 
credentials to Hitler as Great Sritain^s new Ambassador to 
BerlifL In his speech Hitler said: ^*Your Excellency ex¬ 
pressed the conviction that there is no question between 
us which cannot be solved in peaceful co-operation and 
with goodwill on both sides. This is also my conviction 
and I may add that this peaceful co-operation I regard 
as a necessity both for the prosperity of our two peoples 
whose kinship you have specially stressed and in the 
interest of general peace. You may be assured, Mr. 
Ambassador, that in the execution of your task you will 
always find my personal support and a ready response on 
the part of the Government of the Reich,’ 

For the interview with Hitler of M, Abel Bonnard tn 
May 1^37 seep. 45S supra. 

In a speech delivered at Regensburg before the Bavarian 
SA. on 6Jxme iggj Hitler said: '*We believe that our first 
task, the creation of a people, is to-day as good as com¬ 
pleted: before us there stands a single purpose, and this 
purpose has cast its spell upon us. Under the spell of 
this purpose we march. He who sets himself in our path 
must not complain if sooner or later the march of a nation 
pursues its way over his body.” 

’ 14 March 1937. 

^ F.Z.^ 12 May 1937. On this audience cf. Sir Nevile Henderson, 
Failure of a Mwsion. Berlin 1937-1 939 % London, Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1940, pp, 48-9. "As it happened the disaster to the 
airship Hindmthurg had occurred just before my audience; there 
were rumours of foul play, and Hitler was in an excited state on the 
subject. . , . We read to each other friendly set speeches, but he 
showed little interest until I expressed my condolence at the loss 
of his airship..,. He then invited me into another room to sit down.” 
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Hitler explained the extent of Germany's disarmament 
after the War and asked why the other Powers had not 
disarmed* “It is remarkable that people apparently begin 
to realize the blessing of disarmament only at the moment 
when Germany is once more protected with men and 
with munitions,*’ 

“The German people is not a people which begins 
a war to-day or to-morrow. The German in his whole 
character is not only peaceable and peace-loving but 
before everything else conciliatory,‘ He wants to work! 
In our counti-y millions of peasants want to till their 
fields and bring in their harvest. Millions of workers 
want to pursue their work. This people wishes for no 
quarrel, but it also wishes that others should not seek a 
quarrel with it. It seeks only its right to live, and then 
it is true it does not allow itself to be insulted or attacked 
by the first corner,^ If anyone thinks that because the 
Germans are a peace-loving people he can hurl bombs 
on German ships which have international duties to 
perform then we will show him that we know how to 
defend ourselves,’* 

“In order to defend our freedom and thereby our 
honour we have built up this great new German army, 
German man! you need hang your head no longer. Now 
you have regained your equal rights and can go proudly 
through the world and hold your head high. For you 
know that no one can touch you without the whole 
people’s rising in your defence*” 

And this security is essential for the realization of our 
economic policy: “There can be no spirit of enterprise in 
economic life if the steel shield of national defence is not 
held above it,” 

“ And when someone sa3^s that in a short time we shall not 
be able to support the burden, let it be said to him: *The 

‘ Gcim^kui vertragliciL ^ Getm^ivonjedemNSicftsthesten. 
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German will wear his steel helmet in every case as long 
as the others can wear theirs.’ But if the time should 
ever come when the helmet is really removed then we will 
also remove ours—but we shall always be ready, if 
necessary, to put it on again. I believe we thus in the end 
do the greatest service to peace.” 

“Only a few days ago I was pleased to hear from the 
mouth of an English statesman that Great Britain would 
only then be able to take her stand for peace when she 
had at her disposal a powerful armament. That is my 
own view concerning Germany.” 

“In just four years we have bit by bit set aside the 
treaty which once as a ‘Diktat’ was our people’s greatest 
shame: we have liberated the nation and given back to it 
those qualities which are characteristic of a free people 
and a free nation.”' 

To this report the '^Manchester Guardian" (7 June 
1937) added the sentence'. “No power within or without 
the Reich will keep us from going our way to our future,” 
and remarked: "The presence in Regensburg of quite a 
number of Austrians, who attended the unveiling of the bust 
of the Austrian composer Anton Bruckner at the Walhalla, 
caused Adolf Hitler to remark: ‘A common language 
welded us all together into one people.’ ” 

On 16 June in Berlin, in an address to 1,300 representa¬ 
tives of the Italian Balilla, Hitler said that Italy and Ger¬ 
many were united in the same defence against one of the 
greatest possible world-dangers, Bolshevism. In similar 
circumstances Germany and Italy had both found their 
way to national power, strength, and at the same time to 
a nation’s rights. Both Germany and Italy were proud 
of their youth and “our youth is also something which 
links us together—a youth which has ideals, which is 
* V.B., 8 June 1937. 
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ready to live for these ideals and if necessary to meet death 
for them. That is a proud knowledge.... Millions upon 
millions see in you the young representatives of a nation 
which has become our friend.”' 

On 20 June 1^37 Hitler sent a telegram to General 
Franco congratulating him on the capture of Bilbao.^ 

On 27 June 1^37 Hitler spoke at Wurzburg on the 
failure of collective action in the case of the bombing of the 
''Leipzig" in Spain? He said: “You know that only 
recently Communist-Bolshevist criminals in a treacherous 
attack bombarded a German ship—an action which cost 
us 31 dead and 73 wounded. I decided at the time we 
should ourselves immediately give to the gentlemen of 
Valencia a warning which I am convinced is the only 
method of calling such criminals to order and of making 
plain to them that the time when one could treat the 
German nation in such a way is once for all closed and 
past. Then we were told that that would be a quite un¬ 
justified proceeding. In this modem period one must 
admit intervention by those institutions which at present 
in such cases are on every hand anxious to remove the 
interests of peoples from the action of the individual 
States and to place them in collective hands. To this 
request I acceded and we went back to the Control Com¬ 
mission with the honest wish and hope that now such 
plans would prove effective in action as well as in theory. 
Since, after our declaration that from henceforth we 
should fire upon every Red aeroplane and surface ship 

* 17 June 1937; and see the report in the Corriere della Sera 

of 17 June 1937. * Times, 21 June 1937. 

5 The truth of the German statements concerning the Leipzig 
incident was never verified. For the use which Hitler made of the 
incident cf. Sir Nevile Henderson, Failure of a Mission, Berlin 1937- 
I 939 t London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, pp. 68-9. 
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directly it approached, the Bolshevist criminals found 
that surface attacks by sea were no longer possible, the 
Bolshevist authorities now went under the sea and 
launched four torpedo attacks upon the Leipzig. We 
now expected that international solidarity would effect 
a common collective protection of the peace. But you 
yourselves have learned by your experience: Commissions 
had to be formed to inquire whether . . • &c. We have 
asked nothing more than that the authorities in Valencia 
should at least be shown by a common declaration of all 
the Powers associated in the Control Commission that they 
had no longer to deal with one single Power but with all 
the Powers. But even this modest action proved to be 
impracticable. From this you can judge what we Germans 
might expect if we were ever to place the fate of the Reich 
in the hands of such institutions or deliver it up to such 
agreements. Folk in London can now be convinced of 
this: the present experiences have taught us a lesson that 
we shall never forget! In similar cases in the future we 
shall prefer to take the freedom, the independence, the 
honour, and the security of the nation into our own 
hands and proteet ourselves! And, thank God, we are to¬ 
day strong enough to be able to do so!” 

“From this event we have drawn consequences which 
will be effective for our whole future. Phrases in Parlia¬ 
ment or from the lips of statesmen will in future no 
longer be able to fog us. We have experienced an attack, 
we have seen how that attack has been treated, and that 
hasicured us for ever!” . . . 

“Had this collective agreement of 12 June 1937 stood 
the test, one might perhaps have considered whether one 
could not go further. But when this agreement on the 
smallest scale proved impracticable, that must now be a 
warning to us lest perhaps one day in a more serious case 
we might experience the same disillusionment. Every 
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cat can burn its paws once and any man can make a mis¬ 
take once, but only fools do the same thing twice. Neither 
I nor the German nation have any desire to run such 
a risk a second time.”' 

/// the same speech Hitler said: ^'Germany needs to import 
ore. That is why we want a Nationalist Government 
in Spain, so that we may be able to buy Spanish ore.”^ 

On 21 July 1957 Hitler received the new A?nbassador 
of the Soviet Union^Jureniev: he said; 

“Your declaration that you desire to direct your efforts 
towards the creation and maintenance of normal relations 
between Germany and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics I have heard with satisfaction. I share your 
view that such a relation between the German Reich and 
the Soviet Union will correspond with the necessity, 
greater to-day than ever it was, for non-intervention in 
the affairs of another Stated and will thus correspond also 
with the interests of both countries and so contribute to 
the cause of general peace. 

On 6 August ig3^ at the reception of the Marques de 
Magazy the A^nbassador of Hationalui SpaiUy Hitler said: 

feel myself at one with you in the view that the com¬ 
mon aim of resistance to the destructive forces of inter¬ 
national Communism closely u nites our two peoples, , , , 
You have, Mr, Ambassador, described the signing of the 
new trade agreement between Germany and Spain as a 
favourable augury for closer contact between our two 

' zS June 1937. For the htipmg incident see Survey 0/ 

Intemational Affairs 1937, London, Oxford University Press, 1938, 
voL ii, pp. 317-19, ^ zS June 1937- 

3 A paraphrase: German text: der heiUs mehr dennje notwettdigm 
Aafordertmg der Michltitmiischiutg, 

+ F.Z., 32 July 1937. 
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countries. In the conviction that the development of 
economic relations is clearly in the interest both of 
Germany and Spain, it is also my earnest desire that the 
exchange of goods between our two countries should 
be promoted by every means in our power.” 

Hitler expressed the keenest sympathy of the German 
people “with the heroic fight of the Spanish people and 
with the effort to build up the Spanish State,” and the 
hope that General Franco might “succeed in winning for 
the Spanish people peace and freedom”.* 

In the “Daily Mail" of 4 September jpjy an extract from 
a letter sent by Hitler to Lord Rothermcre mas published; 
in his letter Hitler wrote: 

“All hope for the future is dead, so far as human eye 
can see, unless it comes from England and Germany.” 

“I am no new advocate of an Anglo-Gcrman under¬ 
standing. In Germany I have made between four and 
five thousand speeches to small, large, and mammoth 
audiences, yet there is no single speech of mine, nor any 
line that I have written, in which I have expressed 
anything contrary to this concept or against an Anglo- 
German understanding.’ 

“Such an agreement between England and Germany 
would represent the weight of influence for peace and 
common sense of 120,000,000 of the most valuable people 
in the world. The historically unique colonial aptitude 
and the naval power of Britain would be combined with 
one of the first military nations of the world. If this 
understanding could be still further enlarged by the 
adhesion of the American nation, it would be absolutely 
impossible to see who in the world could disturb a com¬ 
bination for peace which would never, of set purpose or 
intent, neglect the interest of the white people.” 

' F.Z., 7 Aug. 1937. 
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“We have in German a fine proverb: ‘The Gods love 
and bless those who seem to strive for the impossible.’ 
That is a divinity in which I believe.’’* 

In the Proclamation read on 7 September 1937 at the 
opening of the Nuremberg Parteitag Hitler said that he 
wished to state “three facts which marked the close of a 
chapter in German history: 

“(i) The Treaty of Versailles is dead.’’ 

“(2) Germany is free.’’ 

“(3) The guarantee of our freedom is our own army.” 

... “A ‘Diktat’ that was designed for the eternities we 
have destroyed in less than five years and within four 
years we have built up again a new army. Added to this, 
Germany to-day is not isolated but united in close 
friendship with powerful States. The natural community 
of interest between National Socialist Germany and 
Fascist Italy has in recent months proved itself more and 
more to be an element calculated to safeguard a Europe 
which is faced with chaotic madness. It will no longer be 
possible for anyone simply to ignore this community of 
will.” 

“The same purpose is served by our agreement with 
Japan—the purpose to stand together in resistance to an 
attack on the civilized world which may take place to-day 
in Spain, to-morrow in the East, the day after perhaps 
somewhere else. In all of us there lives the fervent hope 
that other Powers, too, may understand the signs of the 
times and strengthen this Front which is inspired by 
reason and determined to defend peace and our civiliza¬ 
tion! For in the sphere of culture as well as in other 
spheres the National Socialist State stands united and 
secure over against a world of utter insecurity.”* 

In the same Proclamation Hitler said that in the economic 

* Daily Mail, 4 Sept. 1937. * V.B., 8 Sept. 1937. 
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sphere there was only one question which had for years 
past caused them grave anxiety—the difficulties in the 
nation’s food-supply. “The German living-space {Lebens- 
raiim) without any colonial complement is too small to 
guarantee an uninterrupted, certain, permanent food- 
supply. ... It is an intolerable thought that year by year 
we are compelled to be dependent on the chance of a good 
or a bad harvest. Therefore the claim for colonial posses¬ 
sions belonging to the Reich is one that is founded on 
our economic needs and the attitude of the other Powers 
towards this claim is simply incomprehensible. Germany 
in the past did not rob or steal its colonies from these 
Powers and at a time when people are so overflowing with 
moral phrases as they are to-day some regard should also 
be paid to this fact.”* 

In his address delivered to the political leaders of the 
Party at the Nuremberg Parteitag on lo September 1937 
Hitler said: 

“You know that our old foe is now once more making 
his preparations for driving the world into unrest. You 
know that with that end in view he is seeking to fight 
with the weapons which are familiar to us. But you also 
know that in Germany this attempt must from the first 
suffer shipwreck on the close unity of our Movement. It 
is a ridiculous undertaking to try to introduce into 
Germany once more the disease which we have driven 
out. But if this attempt should be undertaken from out¬ 
side instead of from within our country, then we all 
know: the German nation under the leadership of its 
Party will protect Germany and never allow her to pass 
away.” 

“And with this knowledge is bound up our faith. The 
Almighty has permitted us to follow this wondrous path 
* V.B., 8 Sept. 1937. 
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and He will bless us still. For we fight here for a higher 
right, for a higher truth, and for a higher human dignity. 
, , . May the world realize that for it it is fortunate that, 
in the midst of a hot-bed of unrest that is ever spreading 
wider and wider, in Europe besides the great State in the 
south there is also a State in the north which is con¬ 
solidated, which stands firm, and will so remain.” 

“Germany will not be overrun, neither from within 
nor from without. And I believe that this is a very great 
contribution towards peace, since it will be a warning to 
all those who, starting from Moscow, seek to set the 
world ablaze.”* 


In an informal conversation with journalists on 12 Sep-- 
tember 1^37 Hitler said that the colonial question would 
have to be solved one way or another just as the question 
of Germany’s equality had been solved. “It is not a 
question of war or peace but of common sense. I am one 
of those who believe in common sense. What we have 
a moral right to in the question of colonies is that which 
belonged to us before the War.” He regarded it as abso¬ 
lutely impossible that Germany should not have colonies 
under her own flag: they were essential to supply her 
with food and raw materials which she needed. “Europe 
will never be able to settle down until the colonial ques¬ 
tion has been settled.” “Colonies”, he said, “are worth 
nothing if an enormous armed force has to be maintained 
to protect them. Our interest in colonies is chiefly com¬ 
mercial, and commercial exploitation of colonies is pos¬ 
sible only under conditions of co-operation among the 
colonial Powers. ... It is not true that trade follows the 
flag. It is people who follow the flag and trade follows 
the people. . . . We never had naval bases in our pre¬ 
war colonies.” 

F.B., 12 Sept. 1937. 
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“Germany faced the international situation quite 
calmly. She had no desire to do anything against anyone 
and no one could do anything against her* There was 
a time when he had had anxieties, when unarmed Ger¬ 
many constituted a dangerous vacuum in Europe* But 
the vacuum had now been filled—and very well filled* 
Germany was so much occupied with domestic matters 
that she had no time for senseless adventures/ 

For the attack on Bolshevism in Hitler^s speech lohich 
closed the Parteitag at Nuremberg in igjy see p. 6g2, 

The receptio?i held in Berlin on the evening of 27 Sep¬ 
tember xgsy in ho7ioiir of Mussolini's visit to the German 
capital was^ Hitler said^ “no mere diplomatic or purely 
conventional meeting. At a time when dangerous ele¬ 
ments were seeking to attack and destroy the ancient 
civilization of Europe, Italy and Germany had come to 
know each other in loyal friendship and political co¬ 
operation,” 

This co-operation is not sustained merely by the same 
indestructible will for self-preservation which is shared 
by both peoples, but “by closely related political ideals 
which, it is our conviction, form a basis for the internal 
strength and stability of our States, Between the true 
vital interests of Italy and Germany there are no 
factors of division; there are but complementary or 
unifying factors,” 

“We believe that our political work for securing peace 
and the high flowering of European civilization cannot 
be regarded as the formation of a block directed against 
other European States* We are on the contrary con¬ 
vinced that through this common work of ours we can 
best serve not only the interests of our two countries, but 
* Cited from Th& Thnts and of 13 Sept, 1937. 
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beyond that the aim which lies so near to our hearts of 
a general international understanding." 

is in this spirit that Italy and Germany side by side 
will test and handle political questions in order to counter 
any attempt to separate the two nations or any possible 
wish to play one people off against the other,”* 

Hitler^s speech at the vast demonstration held in honour 
of MussoHni on the following evening {28 September 1937) 
ran as follo2vs: 

“AVe are witnesses of an historic event which in this form 
and on such a scale has never had its equal." 

“Over a million persons are assembled here in a 
demonstration in which, with warm sympathy, one hun¬ 
dred and fifteen million members of two peoples have 
their share and which hundreds of millions in the rest of 
the world follow as more or less interested listeners/ 

"That which, in the first place, at this moment inspires 
us all is our great joy to know that we have in our midst 
as our guest one of those lonely men of the ages on whom 
history is not tested but who themselves are the makers 
of history/' 

“In the second place we feel that this demonstration is 
not one of those gatherings which can take place at any 
time and in countries other than our own: this demonstra¬ 
tion is a profession of faith, which springs from common 
ideals—a profession of faith in our common interests, A 
profession of faith which is spoken by two men—heard 
here by a million, but awaited and affirmed with warm 
hearts by one hundred and fifteen millions," 

* V.B,^ 39 Sept, 1937, For the vjsit of Mussolini to Germany see 
Mmsolini in Deutschland, Eim Volkskundgebung fiir den Frieden in 
den Tagen vom 05, bis 2 g, September ^ 937 t heransgegeben von Dr* 
Fred C, Willis mit 45 Tiefdruckhildern, Berlin, Freiheitsverlag, 
* 9.37 (pp^ 64, pp, 33-64 photographs). 
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“And thus this evening represents no gathering of 
a people—it is a demonstration of peoples.” 

“The profoundest significance of this demonstration 
of two peoples is the honest wish to guarantee for our 
countries that peace which is not the wage of a self- 
renouncing cowardice but is the result of safeguarding, 
with a full consciousness of responsibility, those sub¬ 
stances and values which are ours whether in the national, 
spiritual, corporeal, or cultural spheres.”' 

“And thereby we believe also that we shall best sen'e 
the interests which, over and above those of our tv\’o 
peoples, must be in truth the interests of the whole of 
Europe.” 

“If we are to-day in a position to hold here this demon¬ 
stration, by that fact we can measure the change from the 
period which lies behind us. No people can have a 
greater longing for peace than the German people, but 
no people, too, has come to know more fully than ours 
the dangers of weak and confiding trustfulness! For 
behind us, in the time before the coming into power of 
National Socialism, there lies a period of fifteen years 
which was but ojie succession of oppressions and extor¬ 
tions, of rights denied, of indescribable spiritual and 
material distress.” 

“The ideals of Liberalism and democracy in our 
country have not saved the German nation from the 
worst acts of violence which in the light of history could 
be conceived. Thus National Socialism was compelled 
to establish another and a more effective ideal in order 
to restore to our people those general rights which had 
been refused to it for one and a half decades. During 

' A sentence which defies translation into English; German: 
sondern das Ergebnis eines verantwortungsbewuflten Sicherns uiiserer 
volklichen, seelischen und leiblichen sowohl als umerer kidturellen 
Substanzen und Werte ist. 
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this period of bitterest afflictions—this I must state this 
evening before the German people and the entire world— 
Italy, and particularly Fascist Italy, took no part in the 
humiliations of our people. In these years Italy proved 
that she was capable of showing understanding for 
the demands of a great nation for equality of rights, 
for its bare livelihood, and not least for its national 
honour.” 

“Thus we were filled with unfeigned satisfaction that 
an hour should come in which we could remember this 
service—and, I believe, we have remembered. From the 
consciousness of that which the Fascist and National 
Socialist revolutions have in common, there has to-day 
arisen not merely a community of views but also a com¬ 
munity of action.” 

“And that is fortunate at a time and for a world in which 
the tendencies of destruction and perversion are visible 
on every hand.” 

“Fascist Italy through the creative activity of a man 
of constructive power has become a new Imperium.” 

“You, Benito Mussolini, in these days with your own 
eyes will have been assured of one fact concerning the 
National Socialist State—that Germany, too, in her 
political attitude (Haltung) and her military strength is 
once more a World Power.” 

“The force of these two empires (Reiche) forms to-day 
the strongest guarantee for the preser\'ation of a Europe 
which still possesses a perception of its cultural mission 
and is not willing through the action of destructive 
elements to fall into disintegration.” 

“For all of you who are assembled here in this hour or 
are listening in the world without must admit that here 
two independent national Governments have found their 
way to each other and stand united each to the other at 
the very time when everywhere the ideas of our demo- 
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cratic-Marast Internationa! can point only to demon¬ 
strations of hatred and disunion.” 

'^Every attempt to break up, every wish to dissolve, 
such a community of peoples through playing off one 
against the other, through sowing suspicions or through 
the imputation of false aims will suffer shipwreck on the 
desire of the one hundred and fifteen millions who form 
in this hour this demonstration of community, and in 
particular will suffer shipwreck on the will of the two 
men who stand before you here and speak to you!”' 

Y 

In his speech at the Harvest Cehbratifw- ostflte Biickeberg 
o« 3 October xgyj Hitler said: '‘‘i .. 

If we say to-day that our hving-spate {Lebinsr^uvi) is 
too small and that therefore it is essential for us to 
supplement it through colonies, then somewhere in the 
world some wisehead^ goes and explains:^ *What do you 
want colonies for? Colonies would be no use to you. 
You can buy what you want’ Even we, too, are clever 
enough to know that we can buy, if we have the money- 
If only folk had not fleeced us for fifteen years on end, 
then we might have been able to buy to-day.” 

‘’There are rich men who say ‘Wealth is a burden ,. . 
let no one hanker after such a burden’. One would have 
thought that they would be only too glad to be free of 
some of it. But that, too, doesn’t suit them. In the same 

* V.B. 30 Sept. 1937. In a telegram to Mussolini on the 15th 
anniversary of die March on Rome Hitler wrote: “With me the 
whole German people recalls the March on Rome which ^vas so 
wonderfully begun by you fifteen years ago to-day—that March 
which marks:a tiiming^point not only for the history of Italy but for 
the whole devcldpn\erit of Europe.” 29 Oct. 1937. 

^ A reference te^Mr/.E 4 en*s speech at Geneva j cf. The Times^ 
4 Oct. 

^ In the printedlext^f:the speech: crMdrL In The Times (loc. 
cit.) translation of the passage: jabbers. Was the text of the speech 
changed before being printed? 
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way some foreign statesmen say ‘Colonies are a heavy 
burden’. But they are unwilling to surrender any part 
of this burden. They say ‘Colonies are of no value at all’. 
But in spite of that they refuse under any conditions to 
restore this ‘worthless’ object to its lawful owner. And 
if I speak of ‘the lawful owner’ I do it only because we 
are living at a time and in a world which are filled with the 
ideals of League of Nations rights, of League of Nations 
morality and decency. And it was in accordance with 
these ideals that we Germans formerly gained our 
colonies, and it is in accordance with other principles 
which a League of Nations morality ought most sternly 
to condemn that we have lost them.”* 

Later in the same speech Hitler said: “Every one should 
know: of this garden of ours—this Germany—^which we 
have cultivated we alone enjoy the harvest; and let no one 
imagine that he can break into this garden. The inter¬ 
national Jewish Bolshevist leaders must let me say: 
wherever they may make their way, at the boundaries 
of Germany they will come up against a wall of iron.”* 

In his speech on the opening of the Winter-Help Fund 
(5 October zgjy) Hitler said: “We live in a very disturbed 
time.* Germany—^apart from a second State with which 
we go hand in hand—^is the only land which is spared, 
and will remain spared, the troubled conditions of the 
world about us. Germany to-day truly forms an island 
of peace. So many a man goes to-day to his business and 
earns his living but completely forgets that in the last 
resort for all this he has to thank only the belief in the 
community of the people, that community which has 

* KZ*, 4 Oct- 1937. " G^rmvini ein eisentes Stopf ibid^ 

^ The report of the speech in The TimeSf 6 Oct. 1937* adds at this 
point: “It is not always agreeable to the critics of our foreign policy 
when I point that out, but why should I not? For it is so. We see 
tension wherever we look,” 
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given to our people the strength to assert itself in the 
world without the necessity for drawing the sword.”’ 

In his speech at thejifteentk anniversary of the ^^Deutscher 
Tag'' in Coburg {15 October 1937) Hitler said: 

‘^Remain strong in your faith, as you have been in the 
past! In this faith, in its close unity our people goes 
straight forward on its way and no power on earth wilt be 
able to hinder it. It is this conviction which makes me 
strong to play the part of your spokesman before the 
outside world ,, - and to protect the nation^s right to live. 

, , , This unity of spirit gives to a nation unheard-of 
strength^—a strength greater than that of material 
weapons.^ For the first time in our history ,,. a German 
in the name of his people can raise before the world those 
claims which cannot be bartered away because their ful¬ 
filment is essential for the life of the nation.”^ 

For Hitler's views on Natmml Socialism in Danzig as 
represented by Goermg in a talk with Count Szembek on 

4 Novend)er 193^ see the docu7nent printed in *'Les Rela- 
tiom polono^allemandes et polono-sovidtiques au cours de 
la Periode 1933-1939. Recueil des doewnents officials.'' 
PariSi Fla 7 nmanon, pp. 62-3. For the declaration of the 
Polish afid German Govmmf7ie7ds on the subject of the 
reciprocal treatment of their respective nmiorities dated 

5 Nevefttber 193?: Germa^t text, 6 Nov€f7iber 1937 

or 171 **Dokum€ 7 tte der deutschen Politik'\ v (i93S)pp. 199- 
200; Frettchtramlationm^'LesRelations", &€. {as above)y 
pp. 63-4; for the note sent on 5 Novettiber 1937 by Beck 
“a tons les posies diplo77mtiques" see tbid.y p. 63* Hitler on 

‘ FX, 7 Oct, 1937, 

* Gem an: Diese innere Geschiossenheit gibt einer Nation umrlitirtc 
Kraftf eine Kraft^ die starker ist ah attfiere Waffenl^l am not siifft 
of the translation: is the meaning "than that of the weapons of the 
outside world" ? J F.Z., 17 Oct 1937- 
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that day received Lipski in audience; for the official com- 
miinique issued after that audience see ibid.^ pp* 64-5. 
Of that interview Lipski sent an account {dated 5 November 
^937) to Beck in which he said {ibid,^ pp^ 65-6): 

Le Chancelier a exprime^ dfes Vabord^ son vif con- 
tentement a Toccasion de Taboutissement de la declara¬ 
tion minoritairc, De vion cote^ je constatai qiden depit 
des difficiiltes interietires et exterieures d*ordre politique^ 
le Gouvernement polojiais s^etait rallie d la suggesiiofi du 
Chancelier relative d une telle declaration. Ce faisant, le 
Gouvernement polonais a cherche d amener d une detente 
dans ce domaine particuUer des relations polono-allemandes. 
Le President de la Republique^ de mime qiie le Marechal 
Smigly-Rydz et le Ministre Beck^ out traite le probleme 
dUm large point de vue, Sij au cours des entretiens d ce 
sujat^ nous avons parle egalement dhine detente dans les 
relations avec Dantzig^ dest parce que nous desirions voir 
se produire une accabnie genirale. 

De son cote le Chancelier definit son attitude^ et il le fit 
d'tinefafon particidierementprecise. Ilconstata notamnient : 

1° que dans la situation juridique et politique de 
Dantzig, il n^ aurait aucune modification {«« der rechts- 
politischen Lage Danzigs wtrd nichtsgedndert zoerden); 

2^ les droits de la population polonaise a Dantzig 
doivent etre rcspectes; 

3*" les droits de la Pologne k Dantzig ne seront en 
rien lis6s* 

Le Chancelier a affirme^ avec une fevme resoliiiiony 
que raccord qu'il avail conclu avec la Pologne serait 
respecte et cela egalement a Pdgard de Dantzig. La 
parole qu’il donne est et sera tenue. Il ne saurait etre 
question d’agir par surprise, Le Chancelier a desire 
uniquement que la population allemande de Dantzig put 
choisir elle-meme le systeme de gouvernement qui con- 
vient le mieux k des Allemands, D*ailleurs, un tel ^tat de 
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choses sera la meilleure garantie centre des complications 
6ventuelles: il permettra de pr6venir des actes incon- 
sid6r^s des partis politiques particuliers. Le Chancelier 
m’a demand^ de communiquer sa declaration au Gouver- 
nement polonais, en insistant particulierement sur son 
desir que celle-ci soit portae ^ la connaissance du Mar^- 
chal Smigly-Rydz. . . . 

Le Chancelier releva a deux reprises que “Dantzig 
demeurait li6 par ses int^rets a la Pologne. {Danzig ist 
mil Polen verbuttden)." 

On the same day Hitler received in audience in Berlin 
three representatives of the Polish minority. Dr. Jan 
Kaczmarck, Stefan Szczepaniak, and Dr. Brunon von 
Openkowski. At this meeting Hitler said: 

“The identical German-Polish Declaration on the 
reciprocal protection of foreign national groups which 
is published to-day by both countries should improve 
and strengthen the friendly relations between the two 
countries. The practical enforcement of the principles 
contained in this Declaration can substantially contri¬ 
bute to the attainment of this goal.” 

“The effort of the German Government is directed 
towards creating a harmonious and internally peaceful 
co-habitation of the Polish national group with the 
German people of the Reich.” 

“I assert that the intention of the German Govern¬ 
ment to create bread and work for every citizen of the 
Reich holds good also in the case of the members of the 
Polish national group and is being put into effect. In a 
period of widespread unemployment and great priva¬ 
tions to which members of the German national groups 
in Europe are still often exposed, the Polish national 
group has its full share in the economic revival of the 
Reich. Similar forward steps have been made in the 
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cultural activity of the Polish national group, as is proved 
by the many-sided organizations which they have estab¬ 
lished, and recently by the erection of an additional Polish 
high school* in Germany. The Poles in Germany must, 
however, always remember that the granting of rights 
to protection must be met on their part by a correspond¬ 
ing loyalty in the fulfilment of duties owed to the State 
and by obedience to the laws.” 

“The protection of the German national group in 
Poland especially in its right to work and to remain upon 
its inherited lands will also contribute towards the secu¬ 
rity of the Polish national group in Germany.” 

“The high purpose of the Pact which I formerly con¬ 
cluded with the great head of the Polish State,* Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski, through this common German-Polish 
Declaration on the Minorities Question is thus brought 
nearer to its realization.”* 

In his speech to the Old Guard on the anniversary of the 
*'Putsch" of ig33 Hitler said (S November 1937): 

“Germany is to-day no longer isolated.... We all have 
the happy confidence that the isolation which surrounded 
us for more than fifteen years is at an end.” Germany 
has recovered this position by her own efforts: and 
“from the fact of this position there have resulted new 
relations which perhaps cannot be regarded as fitting in 
with the ideology of the League of Nations, but at least 
they fit us and our interests. And they also fit the interests 
of other peoples who have accepted these relations with 
us! The surest guarantee for the permanence of such 

* German: Die ErrichUmgeinerweiterenhdheren polnischen Schule. 

^ The Declaration of 26 Jan. 1934. 

^ German text: Dokumente der deutschen Politik, v (1938), 
pp. 200-1. French translation in Les Relations polono-allemandcs 
et polono-soviitiqiies ait cours de la piriode 1933-^ 939 ^ Paris, 
Flammarion, pp. 66-7. 
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relations is not to be found in any phrases but in the sober 
and clear recognition of their expediency. Starting from 
this expediency to-day three States have come together 
as allies. First a European axis and now a great triangle 
in world politics. . . . And this triangle is not composed 
of three feeble organizations, but of three States which 
are ready and determined resolutely to defend their 
rights and vital interests.”' 

hi a speech addressed to the Old Guard delivered at 
Augsburg on 21 November igjy at the celebration of the 
fifteenth anniversary of the founding of the local group of 
the Party in that city Hitler said: 

“To-day we are faced with new tasks, for the living- 
space {Lebensraum) of our people is too narrow. The 
world seeks to evade the examination of these problems 
and the answering of these questions. But that it will not 
be able to do. One day the world will have to pay atten¬ 
tion to our demands. I do not for one second doubt that 
just as we have been able to raise up the nation at home 
so, too, abroad we shall secure the same vital rights as 
other peoples. I do not doubt that this vital right of the 
German people will in its turn one day be understood by 
the whole world.” 

“I am convinced that the most difficult part of the pre¬ 
paratory work has already been achieved. It only remains 
for all National Socialists ever and again to recall the 
principles by which we have grown great. If the whole 
Party and also the whole nation stand united behind the 
leadership, then this leadership, relying on this common 
strength of a people of sixty-eight millions expressed in 
the last resort by its army, will be able both to defend 
with success the nation’s interests and successfully to 
accomplish the tasks which arc set before us.”* 

' V.B., 10 Nov. 1937. * F.Z., 23 Nov. 1937* 
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To this the report in the **Ma}ichester Guardian" for 22 
November 7937 adds; “The main truth is that Germany 
has now a new and strong army and that she has got rid 
of her inferiority complex.” From the *'New York 
Times" report of the speech one may add further:^ “In 
order to become a great world Power this inferiority 
complex must be overcome. I am going to build in 
Hamburg the world’s largest bridge. My great building 
programme is a tonic against the inferiority complex 
which was nurtured by preceding Governments.” 

On the question of colonies Hitler is reported to have said 
in this speech: 

The colonies taken from Germany at the end of the 
World War were “our lost property and the world will 
have to return it. What the world shuts its eai*s to to-day, 
it will not be able to ignore in a year’s time. What it will 
not listen to now, it will have to think about in three 
years’ time, and, in five or six, it will have to take into 
practical consideration.”* 

“We shall voice our demand for living room in colonics 
more and more loudly till the world cannot but recognize 
our claim."* 

“We demand our colonies not out of obstinacy but as 
a necessity of life.”'* 

Further in the same speech the "New York Times" 
reports Hitler as saying: 

“All the great empires have been founded by a small 
group of men. Forty-six million Britons rule the British 
Empire. France has less than 40,000,000. Russia was 

* New York Times^ Nov. 1937. 

^ Cf, Sir Ncvilc Henderson, Failure of a Mission. Berlin xpj?- 
1939, London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, pp. 64, 118; “When 1 
spoke to Hitler about colonies in March 1938 his attitude was that 
the time had. not come for discussion about them* They might wait, 
he said, four, six or ten years-” 

^ The Timest 22 Nov* 1937- 
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founded by 6,000,000 White Russians, and the United 
States is governed by a small nucleus of real Americans; 
the rest of the population is German, Scandinavian, 
Italian, and other immigrants. Here in Central Europe 
are 80,000,000 Germans living in a confined space and 
geographically disunited.” 

The comment of the "New York Times" is: "His hearers 
drew their own conclusion as to Hitler's obvious meaning and 
pointed the moral with an almost hysterical demonstration." 

"The Times" report adds: “The reason why 80,000,000 
Germans in Central Europe live in cramped economic 
conditions is due to the fact that during the centuries 
when the great empires were being formed they were 
busy with religious and dynastic feuds.”* 

1938 

In his New Year Proclamation of the year 193S Hitler 
looked back on the five years of National Socialist achieve¬ 
ment and reviewing the formation of the unitary State, the 
giving of work to 6,000,000 men, the stability of the 
Reichsmark, &c., saw in Germany an element of order 
and peace in domestic life and therefore of peace abroad 
in contrast with the fever-symptoms in other peoples. 
Through association with powerful friends the new 
World Power constituted an international clement of 
order, feeling sure of itself as it faced the intrigues of 
those dark forces which .Mommsen once called “the 
leaven of decomposition in peoples and States”. The 
watchword in all spheres of life must be the strengthen¬ 
ing of the nation: strengthening of National Socialist 
education, stiffening of National Socialist organization: 
in the sphere of economics, more vigorous execution of 
the Four Years Plan: in the sphere of foreign policy, 

* It may be noted that both the V.B, and the F.Z. gsive only very 
brief reports of a t^vo hours* speech. 
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development of the army. “For only as a strong State 
do we believe, in a time of such unrest, that we can in 
the future, as in the past, safeguard for our people that 
which to us appears to be the most precious of posses¬ 
sions—Peace. For the restoration of the German nation 
has been won without any attack on foreign Powers, 
solely through the achievements of our people within 
our own country. Would that at last the rest of the 
world should recognize this, and for their part contribute 
to solve peacefully those questions which have both 
their material and moral basis as much in reason as in 
the general principle of justice (//« allgemehieit Rec/U). 
Yet however great human achievement may be, it will 
never be able to pride itself upon final success unless 
Providence blesses its action. Our deepest prayer is that 
in the coming year, as in the past, the favour of Almighty 
God may accompany our German people upon the path 
of its destiny.”* 

Similarly in his speech at the New Year reception of 
the Diplomatic Corps on ii January 1938 Hitler promised 
honest and trusting co-operation with other peoples in 
the sphere of foreign policy. “The German people will, 
with all its heart, choose a truly constructive labour for 
peace in the service of general progress rather than that 
warfare which destroys peoples. And may this longing 
lead to a real mutual consideration, and may we thus 
attain in tact to a peace of justice and of confidence. . . . 
The leaders of the German people and State look for¬ 
ward with confidence to such a sincere understanding 
amongst the peoples.”^ 

On 12 January 1938 the German Press announced that 
Field-Marshal von Blomberg had been married on the 
previous day to Frdulein Eva Gruhn, with Hitler and 
* F.Z., I Jan. 1938. * Ibid., 12 Jan. 1938. 
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Goerivg as sol$ zoitiiesses of the ceremony. "It gradually 
became public property that Fratdein Eva Gruhn was 
inscribed on Himmler's police records as an attractive lady, 
but of the lighter virtues."' The Contmander-in-Chief 
General von Fritsch, and Marshal von Mackensen in¬ 
formed Hitler that army discipline could not tolerate the 
retention of Blomberg, married to a lady with such a past, 
as Minister for War. On this point General von Fritsch 
insisted, while he also criticiised Hitler's foreign policy 
especially in respect of Austria. The result was that Fritsch 
and Blomberg were retired, and on 4 February 193^ Hitler 
himself assumed the supreme command of the armed forces 
of the Reich and the War Ministry passed under his control. 
General Keitel under Hitler's direct supervision took over 
Blomberg's executive functions; General von Brauchitsch 
became Commander-in-Chief.^ A secret Cabinet Council 
was formed, with von Neurath as Chairman, of which the 
Commanders-in-Chief of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force were to be members; its function was to advise Hitler 
on foreign affairs. The Reichstag was summoned for so 
February 1^38 to hear a statement of the policy of the 
Government. 

On 14 January 19jS Beck had an intemiew with Hitler 
in Berlin: in his memorandum on that interview he wrote: 

Le Chancelier a parle d plusieiirs reprises des ques- 

’ Sir Nevile Henderson» The Failure of a Mhuon. Berlin ^ 9 ^ 7 ^ 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, p, 107. 

^ Under the Erlafi of 4 Feb. T93S the Wehrmachtsmnt in the 
War Office which previously was the administrative office for all 
the armed forces became the OherkQmmmdo der Wehrniacht and 
formed Hitler's military staff directly under his orders* At the 
head of the staff of the OberkoHimando der Wehrmacht stood the 
former chief of the Wehrmachtmmt with the title Chef de^ Oher- 
kommandos d^ Wthrmachti he was in rank to be the equal of the 
Ministers of the Kcich. He took over the duties of the former 
Ministry of War and performed them under Hitler's commission, 
6 Feb, 1938; cf. The Times^ 5 Feb. 1938* 
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tions polono-allemandes. II a exprime sa satisfaction de 
mon arrivee a Berlin et a fait observer a plusieurs 
reprises que les relations polono-allemandes, qui 6 vo- 
luent favorablement, constituent un des rares 616 ments 
positifs dans la situation international actuelle, parti- 
culierement aigue. A cette occasion il affirma sa ferme 
volontc de suivre la voie qu’il s’etait trac^e. 

Pour ce qui est de ses theses generates, le Chancelier 
conjirina son point de vue, qui est que toute correction 
de frontiere serait en disproportion avec les sacrifices qui 
devraient etre consentis et que, partant, elle n’avait 
aucune espece d’importance. 

En abordant la question de Dantzig, le Chancelier 
dit textucllenient que le 5 novembre 1937, il avait fait 
k I’Ambassadeur de Pologne une declaration k ce sujet. 
Il desirait m’cn rdpeter la teneur. Il I’avait con9ue de 
telle sorte que les droits de la Pologne ^ Dantzig 
ne seront en rien leses et que, de plus, le statut 
juridiquc dc la Ville Libre nc subirait non plus aucune 
atteinte. En cette matiere egalement les relations polono- 
allemandes — a ajoute le Chancelier — se placent, pour 
lui, au premier rang et sont d^cisives. Ce qu’il d(^sirait 
uniquement c’est que la population allemande de Dant¬ 
zig fasse clle-meme le choix d’une forme dc gouverne- 
ment qui lui convicndrait le mieux, ce qui, en 
consequence, contribuera au maintien de la paix. Le 
Chancelier affirma avec fermete que la declaration 
qu’il faisait, il la considerait comme obligatoire pour 
lui. Dans la suite de Ventretien, le Chaiicelier rappela 
que ladite declaration avait ete con9ue indepcndamment 
des destinees de la S.D.N.' 

Le Chancelier a parle longuement, ensiiite, de son 
attitude i regard du communisme, en insistant sur ce 
que sa position hostile etait inebranlable. A cette occa- 
• i.c. the League of Nations. 
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sioHy il rappela certains points dc vue quant k la possi- 
bilite d’une evolution de la Russie dans le sens nationaU 
Des opinions du meme genre se faisaient jour cgalement 
dans la Relchswehr, On supposait quc les milieux mili- 
taires sovietiques seraient capables de continuer a im- 
poser leur direction. II en est advcnu autrement; la 
Russie actuelle est en plein communismc et les gineraux 
ne vivent plus.^ 

There have been many accounts given of the Berchtesgaden 
interview between Hitler and Schuschnigg on i2 February 1938; 
they cannot be reproduced here. It will suffice to refer to Guido 
Zernatto, Die WahrJicU iibey Ostcrreich, New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co,, 1938, pp, 211-3S; Marlin Fuchs, A Fact with 
Hitler, London, Gollancz, 1939, pp. 232-8; G^ E, R, Geclye, 
Fallen Bastions, London, Gollancz, 19391 pp- 225-30; Oswald 
Dutch, Tints Died Attsfria, London, Arnold, 1938, pp* 161-5. 

Hitler postponed his speech in the Reichstng from 30 
January^ the afiniversary of the Macktubernahnie'', until 
after the military crisis was settled: in his speech at the 
meeting of the Reichstag held on 20 February igsS he said 
that he intended to give *^not merely a report on the past 
but also some suggestion as to what may be expected in 
the future”. The review of the past followed familiar lines 
and need not be reproduced in extenso heve.^ The coming 
into power of the National Socialist Party “was a turning- 
point in the history of our people, then, now, and for 
ever* There is nobody who fails to realize tliat 30 
January 1933 formed the end of one epoch and beginning 
of another* So uncontested, indeed so obvious is this 

’ Les Rdatiom polono-aUemandes ct pQlom^sQvictiqms au cours ds 
in Pdriode 1933-^919^ Recueil de documents offickh, Paris, Flam- 
marion, p* 67* 

* 1 cite throughout from the authorized English translation of 
this speech published in the form of a pamphlet of 63 pages. I have 
slightly modified this version where it renders the German text so 
oddly as to be virtually a falsification of the original. 
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fact that men even now divide the history of our country 
into two periods, before and after the coming into power 
of National Socialism.”* The result of the national col¬ 
lapse at the close of the Great War had been that “there 
commenced a profoundly serious examination of the 
foundations of our historical existence, the laws of our 
origin and development, the causes of our rise and fall, 
and consequently of the conditions necessary for a new 
upward impulse.”® This examination had for its conse¬ 
quence “the rise of a new ideal—that of the people as 
such”.® It was seen that “the awful fact remained that 
the German nation {Volk) as such was immature, and its 
State-form had not been completed. . . . The supreme 
sovereignty of the Reich . . . became the instrument of 
local, class, and Confessional interests.'* ... I was not 
the first to be called upon to save the German people 
but the last. That means that there was no one after 
me, c.xcept at best chaos!” National Socialism through 
the years of its long struggle had passed through a pro¬ 
cess of selection which brought the most capable men 
to the top. “National Socialism was thus able to take 
over power not only as a compact organization, but also 
as a rich reservoir of capable men. In the years of 
struggle, as well as to-day, I have frequently been filled 
with real satisfaction to know that this work of mine is 
not dependent on any single person. Our opponents 
have completely failed to realize that never in German 
history has there been such an abundance of highly 
capable and energetic individuals in the political field 
as at the time of the National Socialist conquest of the 
German Reich.”® Hitler once more insisted on “the 

’ Authorized English translation, p. 4. * Ibid., p. 6. 

^ German: erhob sich bestimmend ein tteues [Ideal]: das vdlkische. 

^ Op, cit., p. 7. The translation here has **denominational inter¬ 
ests**; German: koufcssionsbcdwgtenIntcrcsscugnippeti. ^ Ibid., p. 9. 
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unparalleled discipline and restraint observed by the 
National Socialist Movement in carrying out its Revo¬ 
lution”.* 

“It is a profound satisfaction to us to know that 
throughout this time the iron structure of our organiza¬ 
tion and, above all, the discipline of the National 
Socialist Movement {Sturmbewegung) were never im¬ 
paired. When has a State ever been conquered under 
such circumstances and in such a quiet and orderly 
manner?”* 

“The greatest transformation in the history of our 
people, an event whose significance is now beginning to 
dawn slowly on the rest of the world, took place without 
even the least destruction of property and without that 
bloodshed^ which is so often the rule in ridiculous little 
internal squabbles in other countries.” 

“This did not happen because the National Socialist 
leaders could not bear to see bloodshed. No! We were 
all at the front during the war, lived through the most 
frightful of wars, witnessed innumerable deaths, and 
ourselves looked death in the eye and expected him.” 

“The German revolution took place without blood¬ 
shed because we were all determined to stress our 
national character^ even in the course of this revolution. 
We wished to achieve a maximum effect with a minimum 
of suffering.” 

“If I look back to-day over the first five years of the 
National Socialist revolution I can state that the number 
of deaths of our adversaries is not even half as great as 
the number of National Socialists previously murdered 
by them, while these persons themselves were but the 

* See pp. 209 sqq. supra. 

* German: mit einer solchen iimeren Sicherlieit uiid Ruhe. . . . 

’ German ;j we blutigen Excesse. 

* German: unseren deutschen gcrmanischen Charakler. 
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victims of their own fresh attacks on the National 
Socialist revolution.” 

Hitler then turned on “the statesmen, politicians, and 
journalists in our so-called democratic countries who 
particularly in the years 1933 and 1934 felt it to be their 
duty to criticize the methods and measures of the 
National Socialist revolution”. 

“It was a rare mixture of arrogance and pitiful igno¬ 
rance which more than once presumed to sit in judge¬ 
ment on occurrences in a nation, which might very well 
have served at least as models precisely for these same 
democratic apostles. For when has there ever been an 
internal upheaval in those countries which took place 
under similar circumstances?” 

“Should I, perhaps, remind you of the great model of 
all revolutions, when the guillotine held its bloody orgies 
for five years, the same length of time that the German 
reconstruction has been going on? Or that Bolshevist 
revolution, which slaughtered millions upon millions of 
people and whose blood-stained murderers hold posi¬ 
tions of high esteem in the councils of democratic insti¬ 
tutions ? Or should I recall the carnage of the Marxist 
mob in Spain, whose victims, according to estimates of 
cautious men who themselves come from the lands of 
democracy, number half a million or more?' We know 
that this butchery has as yet not in the least disturbed 
the brave democratic minds of our world pacifists. This 
we can also understand. For behind their hypocritical 
masks there is usually hidden only the will to brutal 
violence. Hence I am not mentioning this in the belief 
that I might convert certain notorious Jewish inter¬ 
national liars and slanderers. I mention it only in order 
to show the German people the unparalleled forbearance 

* German: mit ehter halben Million eher zu niedrig als zxi hoch 
anzusehen sind. 
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with which the National Socialist revolution took place 
in Germany and the unequalled lies which have been 
and are still being spoken and written about it. But the 
best proof of the untruthfulness of all these assertions 
is our indisputable success. For if we had managed 
things in these five years in the manner of the fine 
democratic world-citizens of Soviet Russian or Soviet 
Spanish origin, I mean the Jewish race, we should never 
have succeeded in making the Germany of extreme 
material breakdown into a country of material order and 
universal prosperity. Simply because this is so, and 
should be so, we have claimed the right to surround our 
work with a form of protection to make it impossible for 
criminal characters or lunatics to disturb it!” 

Hitler then considered the economic achievement of the 
National Socialist Government. When the National 
Socialists came to power the economic condition of the 
Reich “appeared practically hopeless. ... A malignant 
fatalism has taken possession of our people. They 
listened more and more to those who preached that 
everything must first be destroyed before any recon¬ 
struction could be considered. A disastrous doctrine, for 
the salvation of the nation was only conceivable so long 
as there was a desire for a better standard of living on 
the part of individual citizens. . . . Bolshevism’s cult of 
primitive living destroys with deadly certainty the slum¬ 
bering forces of struggle for a better standard of living, 
and as a preliminary to this, the raising of the standard 
of work.” 

And on the other hand were "those bourgeois egoists 
for whom the economic salvation of the nation meant 
nothing more than the securing of cheap profits for 
themselves, irrespective of the interests of the commu¬ 
nity. As in all times of distress, base speculation sought 
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to transform universal wants into personal profit, i.e. to 
exploit the general distress for blood-sucking manipula¬ 
tions and fraudulent dealings”. . . .* 

“When in a country hundreds of thousands of farmers 
are about to lose their houses {Hofe) and lands, when 
hundreds of thousands of industrial workers are losing 
their bread, when tens of thousands of enterprises must 
close their doors, employees and workers are being dis¬ 
missed, when an army of over 6,000,000 unemployed, 
constantly increasing, more and more burdensome to 
the finances of the Reich, the States and the Communes, 
is scarcely able to buy vital necessities in spite of all 
assistance rendered, when an intellectual proletariat is 
growing up whose acquired knowledge acts as a curse 
rather than as a blessing, when all the flourishing indus¬ 
trial cities are becoming desolate and huge areas begin¬ 
ning to become depopulated for want of a market for 
their products, when in other regions children of three 
and four years have not developed teeth because of an 
appalling poverty and the resultant undernourishment, 
when neither bread nor milk can be obtained for them, 
when the statement of a hard-hearted enemy* that our 
German nation contains 20,000,000 people too many is 
thus almost becoming a terrible reality, then such a 
nation does not ciy for journalistic scribblers or parlia¬ 
mentary prattlers, it does not cry for commissions of 
inquiry, international debates, ridiculous votes, or insipid 
platitudes from so-called ‘statesmen’ at home and abroad! 
No! It cries for action which will bring salvation in 
spite of all prattling and silly newspaper artieles. It has 
no interest in the literary discourses of drawing-room 
Bolshevist international correspondents; it is interested 
solely in assistance which will snatch it back from the 
utmost misfortune! And above all, a man who feels 
' Op. cit., pp. 12-13. * The statement is ascribed to Clemcnccau. 
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it his duty at such an hour to assume the leadership of 
his people is not responsible to the laws of parliamentary 
usage or to a particular democratic conception, but 
solely to the mission placed upon him. And anyone who 
interferes with this mission is an enemy of the people, 
no matter whether he attempts this interference as a 
Bolshevist, a democrat, a revolutionary terrorist, or a 
reactionary dreamer {Phantast). At such a time of dis¬ 
tress the person who is acting in the name of God is 
not he who roams about the countryside with Biblical 
quotations in his mouth and spends the livelong day 
either doing nothing and or else criticizing what others 
are doing, but he who gives his prayer the highest ex¬ 
pression which can bind a man to his God, namely 
work!” 

“And in giving this account to the German people 
to-day, I can look proudly and frankly into the eyes of 
all those hundreds of thousands and millions who, in 
town and country, earn their honest bread by the sweat 
of their brow. In these five years I too have been a 
worker. Only, my personal cares were increased by the 
care for the present and future of 68,000,000 others.” 

“And so, just as these others can justly refuse to allow 
ignoramuses or idlers to disturb them in their work, I 
have declined to permit my work to be disturbed by 
incapables, ne’er-do-wells, or malicious idlers. I had a 
right in this case to take steps against anyone who, 
instead of helping, saw his mission only in a critical 
review and judgement of our work. Nor does a profes¬ 
sion of faith absolve a person from his obligation to 
adjust himself {sich gleichzuschalten) to the work of those 
who are carrying out the salvation of a nation. But that 
I have had a right to protect this work of mine and of all 
of us from such disturbers of the public peace, I should 
now like to prove by the results of this work. They are 
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indisputable, but above all they are made more remark¬ 
able by the fact that in most cases I had no models of 
former achievements to go by, I had only my own 
.common sense and the determination never to give in to 
obstacles, but to defy them bravely and courageously.” 

Hiller then gave his account of the National Socialist 
economic achievement (see pp. 950 sqq. supra), and con¬ 
tinued': ‘‘So far as the lies invented by the pathological 
minds of lying foreign journalists are concerned, the 
tales they choose to tell their credulous readers could 
remain a matter of complete indifference to us Germans, 
if this constant campaign of hate did not threaten the 
peace of the world!” 

Hitler then turned to ‘‘achievements .even greater than 
those in the economic field”;* 

‘‘For in the same five years we have transformed a 
people which was humiliated and powerless . , . into a 
national body imbued with the strongest self-confidence 
and proud assurance.” 

‘‘And above all, we have given this German nation a 
weapon of defence which is a guarantee that any inten¬ 
tion of carrying out the designs—well known to us— 
inspired by the malicious campaign of hate carried on 
by certain international journalists, will be stopped by 
an iron hand* at the frontier of the Reich.” . . . 

‘‘It was not out; mission to impose our way of thinking 
upon the German people by force. It was our intention 
to unite the entire German people in our way of thinking, 
that is, to put an end to all those institutions of earlier 
times which could only be considered the elements or 
symbols of German disunion and, therefore, of German 
powerlessness.” 

‘‘Indolence and unreason on the one hand and mali- 

* Authorized English translation, p. 33. * Ibid,, p. 34. 

’ German; das eiserne Halt findet, 
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cious intent on the other competed together to persuade 
the German people that their multiform political life— 
that is, their lamentable political disunion—was charac¬ 
teristic of the German attitude towards life and of a truly 
German way of thinking. To them a democratically 
divided Germany, powerless in its relations with the 
outside world, was a more worthy representative of the 
German people and the German spirit than an armed 
people proudly united under one leadership and one 
will. They talked of political and cultural ‘individu¬ 
ality’, and thus merely perpetuated the division of the 
German nation, the helplessness of our Reich, and, con¬ 
sequently, the outlawry {Rechtlosigkeit) of all Germans. 
It was perhaps our hardest task to fight against this 
conspiracy and to have the new ideal of a National 
Socialist attitude of community generally adopted. I do 
not believe that anyone can dispute our success in this 
great endeavour.” 

‘‘The first step which seemed necessary to me was the 
restoration of the lost self-confidence of our people. 
For this purpose it was necessary for me to require 
standards of achievement which were perhaps in their 
connexion with our purpose not understood by many 
Germans.” 

‘‘It was, however, necessary to combat the spirit 
which had been systematically encouraged by the 
governments which preceded us at the helm. This 
spirit led not only to a military defeatism, but above all 
to a defeatism of the will. How often did we not hear in 
those years the constantly repeated statement that the 
Germans were a very estimable people but that, of 
course, they could not compare with the peoples of our 
so-called great democracies, either temperamentally or 
espeeially in the excellence of their qualities (Werte).” 

‘‘Our people were told so often that their future should 
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consist in quiet, meditative admiration of the achieve¬ 
ments of others, rather than in attempts to carry out 
such projects themselves. People spoke of intellectual 
and physical indolence to excuse the physical and intel¬ 
lectual indolence which characterized the leadership of 
the period. They limited the aims of the nation’s life 
because they themselves were too weak to battle for 
them. The faith of the people in itself was destroyed in 
order that it might finally be satisfied with its artificially 
restricted mission in life.” 

“In opposition to this, I held it to be my first and 
most important task to restore the self-respect of the 
German people, in every sphere and whenever I had a 
chance. I wished to drive from the minds of the people 
their fatal doubt of their own ability and to make them 
once more a proud and self-conscious people. It was 
for this reason that I often made demands which could 
only be fulfilled by the maximum amount of effort. I 
wished, and shall continue to wish, that the German 
people should judge by the practical proof of its pro¬ 
ductive ability and the results of its work that it is not a 
second-class or inferior people in comparison with the 
other peoples of the world, but is unquestionably their 
equal according to any true standard of values, and 
therefore, in the highest sense of the word, of the same 
rank and thus entitled to equal rights." 

“I therefore hated and put an end to all those insti¬ 
tutions which helped to inculcate narrowness of vision* 
in the German people. Only people with small minds 
had need of the small individual States! They alone 
invented the so-called ‘values’ of these former States to 
prevent their own limitations from becoming obvious 
in larger tasks! The dreadful view that it is better to be 
first in one’s village rather than second in a great Reich 
’ German: Kleinheit ties Denhem, 
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became an article of faith for all those who are too 
limited to become the leaders of a great community, but 
too ambitious or too demoralized to be content with 
the second or third place. They would prefer the nation 
to be broken up into tiny fragments, so that there would 
be opportunities for them too to appear as leaders.” 

“The National Socialist revolution would have re¬ 
mained incomplete, if it had not placed the interests of 
the nation as a whole above those of the former States 
and especially above their so-called foundations of 
sovereignty (souverane Wurzeln). It was not only the 
political parties which had to disappear. The abolition 
of the State Diets had long been overdue. There can be 
only one sovereign power in the German Reich. It pro¬ 
ceeds from the entire German people and not from a 
part of the people. In abolishing these States as sovereign 
Powers and doing away with their Diets as the represen¬ 
tatives of their own sovereignty we created the condi¬ 
tions necessary for a true sovereign power of the entire 
German people.” 

“The future of the German Reich was first assured 
at the moment when the Reich became the sovereign 
and sole representative of the German nation. The un¬ 
alterable principle of one people, one Reich, has made 
it possible to release Germany from the paralysing effect 
of obligations towards numerous individual States, and 
has as a result led to a development of power from which 
the German citizen within the individual States benefits 
to a far larger extent than would ever before have been 
possible.” 

“In all fields of our national existence it has only now 
become possible to set truly great tasks, and above all 
to ensure the material means which are the prerequisite 
for the realization of great creative plans.” 

“Thus National Socialism made good in a few years , 
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what centuries had failed to undertake, and redressed 
the results of the sins of numerous preceding genera¬ 
tions. Thus by putting an end to the internal tribal and 
party divisions, we were able to set before us and also in 
part to complete those tremendous tasks which to-day 
inspire the entire German people with pride and there¬ 
fore with self-respect.” 

“Imposing traffic routes, gigantic industrial structures, 
unique city planning and buildings, tremendous bridges, 
are to-day being designed, are about to be built, or in 
part are already completed!” 

“By the end of the next five years the Germans will 
be conscious of achievements which can well fill the 
entire people with the greatest pride.” 

Then came the passage translated on p. 455 supra. 

. . . “In these five years”. Hitler continued, “the 
National Socialist Party has not only made the nation 
National Socialist but has also given to itself that perfect 
organization which makes certain its continued existence 
for all time. The greatest safeguard of this National 
Socialist revolution with regard to leadership consists 
both within and without in the complete penetration of 
the Reich and all its organizations and institutions by the 
National Socialist Party.” 

Hitler then denied that there was any conflict between 
the Party and the army {see p. 4$i supra). He spoke of Mar¬ 
shal von Blomberg’s “impaired health” and consequent 
retirement and thanked him and General von Fritsch for 
their services: “with great unselfishness and generosity 
they had given up their places to younger men.” 

“We all know what sort of a foundation the former 
Reichswehr of a hundred thousand men was for the 
rapid rearmament of the German armed forces. But we 
know also that the vast new tasks before us require for 
their performance a steady influx of younger men to 
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take the places of those who have grown old. Above all 
we know that the tasks of the future demand a stronger 
concentration of the political and military power in the 
Reich than was perhaps necessary before. Therefore 
after the retirement of Field-Marshal von Blomberg I 
determined in future to exercise directly my command 
over the three sections of the army, and to place the 
Wehrmachtsamt under the title of Oberkommando der 
Wehrmacht^ under my personal authority. I hope that 
thus we shall in the shortest possible time reach that 
strengthening of our military power which the general 
conditions of the time to-day render advisable.” 

“As its elected Leader I should like to assure the 
German people to-day: that however much peace means 
to us, we are equally resolved to defend our honour and 
the inalienable rights of our people. Though I stand for 
the cause of peace, I shall always see to it that that 
instrument which I am convinced is the only sure and 
effective guarantee of peace in such troubled times is 
never weakened, much less taken away from the German 
people.” 

“And though I can assure the world of the German 
people’s sincere and profound love of peace, I must 
assert, beyond all doubt, that this love of peace has 
nothing to do with feeble renunciation or with cowardice 
and dishonour. If ever an international campaign of 
hatred and defamation [Brumenvergiftung) seeks to 
wreck the peace of our Reich, steel and iron will protect 
the German people and the German homeland.” 

“And then, as quick as lightning, the world would see 
to what extent this Reich, people. Party and armed forces 
are imbued with the same fervid spirit and will!”*. . . 

* Cf. p. 1374 supra, 

* German: von einetn Geist erf Hilt und in cinetn Willen fanatisiert 
sind, 
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“The German people is a people which makes high 
demands on life. If the rest of the world were influenced 
by great statesmen instead of by journalists, it would be 
thankful for this fact. For the higher the standard of 
living and culture of a nation, the greater will be its 
longing for peace. It is peace alone which can enable it 
to accomplish those things which make so high a standard 
of life possible.” 

“Our economic position is difficult—not, however, 
because National Socialism rules in Germany, but be¬ 
cause in this country there are 140 human beings to the 
square kilometre, because we have not been given those 
great natural resources which other nations possess, 
because, above all, we have a lack of fertile soil. If 
Great Britain were suddenly to be dissolved to-day and 
England were to be restricted to its own living space, 
then perhaps the English would better understand the 
difficulty of the economic problems which confront us. 
The fact that Germany has mastered these problems 
and the manner in which she has done so are miracles 
and something of which we can be really proud. Ger¬ 
many possesses no sort of gold or foreign exchange 
reserves, the reason for this not being that National 
Socialism is in power, but that the non-National-Social- 
ist, democratic-parliamentary State was despoiled for 
fifteen years by a world eager for plunder; Germany is a 
country which has to support 140 people to the square 
kilometre and possesses no colonial complement what¬ 
ever; Germany is lacking in numerous raw materials 
and is neither able nor willing to lead a fraudulent 
existence on credits; but this same country has reduced 
its unemployment to zero, and has not merely main¬ 
tained its standard of life, but has even improved it and 
has done all this by its own efforts. Now when a people 
has accomplished a miracle of this sort, then those 
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nations at any rate should be silent who, in spite of the 
most favourable economic conditions, hardly manage to 
solve their own unemployment problems,” . , . 

But w'hatever we may achieve “in the way of an in¬ 
crease of production the hopeless inadequacy of the 
space allotted to the German nation will not thereby be 
removed. Therefore our demand will become more and 
more insistent as the years go by for those colonial 
possessions which Germany after all never deprived any 
other nation of, which are practically worthless to the 
Powers that hold them but appear indispensable to our 
own nation,” 

‘‘I should like here to point out that it is futile to hope 
that we shall bargain away our demand in return for 
credits. It is not credits that we want, but those funda¬ 
mental necessities of life which will enable us, by our 
own efforts, to secure the existence of the nation. Above 
all, we do not want naive assurances that we shall be 
permitted to buy what we need. Once and for all we 
reject such declarations, which arc felt in our country 
to be only a mockery. There is no economic recipe 
which could be a complete substitute for the possibilities 
of intensive economic activity in one’s own currency 
area.” 

The separate international plans which at the moment 
seem to awake the interest of various Governments “are 
too vague and too nebulous for me to express any 
opinion on them. But above all I want you to realize 
that I have the deepest suspicion of all so-called Con¬ 
ferences which may perhaps provide their participants 
with hours of interesting and stimulating conversation 
but which generally lead only to the disappointment of 
the hopes of mankind.” , , , 

“Recently it has again and again been rumoured that 
Germany was about to revise her views concerning a 
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possible return into the League of Nations. Notwith¬ 
standing the danger that the journalists of the democratic 
world Press, who are as dense as they are indolent, may 
by to-morrow have forgotten again what I am about to 
say, I should like to state once more the following: In 
the year 1919 there was imposed on several nations a 
treaty of peace which involved violent interference with 
national communities and property rights, to an extent 
hitherto inconceivable. The violence done to national 
and economic life, the tearing asunder of national com¬ 
munities, took place behind a smoke screen of moralizing 
phrases which were perhaps good enough to soothe the 
bad consciences of the perpetrators, but which seemed 
to the victims to be only a bad joke. After this act of 
violence had completely and decisively altered the map 
of the world, from a territorial as well as from a demo¬ 
graphic point of view, a League of Nations was founded 
whose task it was to be to make permanent these insane 
and unreasonable actions as a final conclusion to the 
political and economic development of the nations and 
to fix the results of the Treaty as the eternal and unalter¬ 
able foundation for the life and boundaries of human 
communities on this planet. In future no one was to 
seek to change by force what had arisen through force. 
But in order to mitigate somewhat the insanity of such 
an atrocious violation of humanity, the possibility was 
at’least kept open that in future this reorganization of 
what had arisen through the violence of thousands of 
years might be modified in a legal, that is to say a 
reasonable, way.” 

“This somewhat difficult task was then, incidentally 
as it were, assigned to the League of Nations.” 

“Germany herself had, to begin with, no right at all 
to join this noble society for the moral defence of former 
acts of violence, but only received the gracious permis- 
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sion to do so through the memorable Reich Chancellor, 
Gustav Stresemann. Now you know, gentlemen, what 
a failure this institution has been. It never was a League 
of Nations, for, from the very beginning, one of the 
greatest Powers in the world did not belong to it, while 
yet another important Power resigned later; neither was 
it an institution of justice nor yet, as is still maintained 
to-day with astonishing effrontery, of the principles 
of justice; it is an institution for the maintenance of 
a state of things which has arisen from the injustice 
of a thousand years. For either violence is right, or 
violence is wrong.” 

“But if violence is wrong to-day, then violence was 
wrong in the past. If, therefore, the present condition 
of the world has arisen through violence, and there is no 
doubt that this is so, then this condition is one which 
was produced by a wrong. The League of Nations does 
not, therefore, defend a condition of right, but one born 
of a thousand years of wrong. We do, indeed, hear that 
all this is to be changed. We often hear, for instance, 
that English politicians would be only too delighted to 
give us back our colonial possessions if they did not 
suffer so much from the thought of all the wrong and 
violence which the natives would thereby undergo. In 
the year 1918 when the League of Nations had not yet 
come into existence, it was quite possible in practice to 
hand over these territories to their new owners without 
the consent of the natives, in order later to have this 
transfer morally confirmed by the League of Nations. 
To be sure, if one were to extend this noble principle— 
that a colony may only belong to the owner expressly 
desired by the natives—to the past history of colonial 
acquisitions, the colonial possessions of the world 
Powers would probably be seriously diminished. All 
these colonial empires have in fact not come about 
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through plebiscites, much less democratic ones, of the 
people living in them, but have been acquired by naked 
and brutal violence." 

"They are to-day, of course, inseparable parts of the 
States in question and as such form a part of that \vortd 
order which is always represented to us, by democratic 
politicians in particular, as the ‘World Order of Law’—■ 
of that ‘law’ which the League of Nations exists to pro¬ 
tect. I quite understand that those who have an interest 
in the maintenance of this legal order see in the League 
of Nations a convenient moral forum for the maintenance 
and, if necessary, the defence of the possessions which 
they formerly acquired by violence. But what I do not 
understand is that the nation which has itself been 
robbed by such an act of violence should in its turn 
become a member of this illustrious society. And I 
must protest against the accusation that we are not ready 
to stand for the principles of law because we are not in 
the League of Nations. On the contrary: we are not in the 
League of Nations, because we believe that it is not an 
institution of justice, but rather an institution for the 
defence of the wrong done at Versailles." 

"But there is in addition a series of practical con¬ 
siderations." 

“i. We formerly left the League of Nations because, 
true to the principles of its birth and constitution, it denied 
us the right to equal armaments and therewith equal 
security,” 

"2. We shall never join it again, because we have no 
intention of being involved in the defence of injustice in 
any part of the world by a majority decision of the League." 

"3. We believe that we are thereby doing a service to 
all those nations who are so unfortunate as to rely on 
and place confidence in the League as a factor of real 
assistance." 
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“For, in the case of the Abyssinian War, for instance, 
we should have held it better to have had, to begin with, 
more understanding for Italy’s vital needs and secondly 
to have given the Abyssinians less hope and, above all, 
fewer promises. This would perhaps have made possible 
a simpler and more reasonable solution of the whole 
problem.” 

“4. But, if the worst should come to the worst, we 
have no intention of allowing the German nation to be 
drawn into conflicts in which our own interests are not 
involved. We are not willing to stand up for the terri¬ 
torial or economic interests of other nations if Germany 
obtains not the least advantage thereby. In addition we 
do not ourselves expect support of this kind from other 
nations. Germany is resolved to impose upon herself a 
wise restriction in her interests and demands. But if 
German interests should anywhere be seriously at stake, 
we shall at no time expect assistance from a League of 
Nations, but shall from the first assume that we shall 
have to do what is necessary ourselves. And it is as well 
to be clear about this, for it will always impose on our 
wishes and hopes that moderation which we often un¬ 
fortunately fail to see among those who enjoy collective 
security.” 

“Finally: 

“5. We do not intend in future to allow an attitude 
to be prescribed for us by any international institution 
which refuses officially to recognize indisputable facts 
and thus in its actions resembles less the conduct of a 
responsible human being and more that of a well-known 
large bird. Since the League of Nations is itself ob¬ 
viously incapable of understanding historical or eco¬ 
nomic necessities and of fulfllling the demands based on 
them, and since on the other hand the essential interests 
of nations are in the long run stronger than formal con- 
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siderations, a peculiar situation would arise if it were to 
continue for a hundred years. For it is very probable 
that in the year 2036 new States will have arisen, or 
others have disappeared, without its having been possible 
to register this new situation at Geneva.” 

‘‘Germany was once compelled by her membership 
of the League to associate herself in such an unreasonable 
action; she was, thank Heaven, as a result of leaving it, 
in a second case able to act in accordance with reason 
and justice. But I make known to you to-day, gentle¬ 
men, that I have now decided in the second case also to 
make the necessary historically conditioned correction: 
Germany will recognize Manchukuo.” 

‘‘By deciding to take this step we make a final break 
between a policy which is fantastic and incomprehensible, 
and one which implies a sober respect for real facts.” 

‘‘I will therefore sum up by saying once more that 
Germany has not the slightest intention of ever re¬ 
turning to the League, especially now that Italy has 
left it.” 

‘‘This does not mean that we refuse to co-operate 
with other Powers; on the contrary, it means only that 
we refuse to undertake obligations which are incalculable 
and in most cases impossible of fulfilment.” 

‘‘We are of the opinion that Germany has made many 
valuable contributions to co-operation with other 
Powers. The Reich to-day cannot be considered iso¬ 
lated, cither politically or economically. I have on the 
contrary endeavoured since taking office to establish the 
best possible relations with most of the other States of 
the world. There is only one State with which we have 
not sought to establish relations, nor do we wish to enter 
into closer relations with it: Soviet Russia. More than 
ever do we see in Bolshevism the incarnation of the 
human destructive instinct.” 
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“But we do not make the Russian people as such 
responsible for this ghastly ideology of annihilation. We 
know perfectly well that a small, upper class of Jewish 
intellectuals plunged a great nation into a state bordering 
on insanity. This would not concern us so much after 
all, had this doctrine remained within the frontiers of 
Russia herself, since Germany has no intention of 
foisting our conceptions of life on the Russian nation. 
Unfortunately, however, the Bolshevism of international 
Jewry attempts from its central point in Soviet Russia 
to rot away the very core of the nations of the world, to 
overthrow the existing social order, and to substitute 
chaos for civilization.” 

“We certainly do not seek for contact with Bolshevism. 
On the contrary', it makes persistent efforts to corrupt 
the rest of mankind with its thoughts and ideas, and by 
so doing to plunge the world into a disaster of unprece¬ 
dented magnitude. And here we are ruthless foes. We 
overcame the Communist machinations of Moscow in 
our own land, and we have not the least intention of 
allowing Germany to be annihilated from without by 
the material forces of Bolshevism!” 

“Great Britain has repeatedly assured us through the 
mouth of her responsible statesmen of her desire to 
maintain the status quo in the world. This should apply 
here, too. Whenever a European country falls a prey to 
Bolshevism, a shifting of positions becomes apparent. 
For the territories thus bolshevized are no longer 
sovereign States with independent, national lives of their 
own, but are now mere sections of the Moscow Revo¬ 
lutionary Centre. I am aware that Mr. Eden does not 
share this view. M. Stalin does, however, and is per¬ 
fectly frank about it. In my opinion M. Stalin is still 
at the moment of speaking a much better judge and 
interpreter of Bolshevist views and aims than a British 
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Cabinet Minister! Therefore we look upon every at¬ 
tempt to spread Bolshevism, no matter where it may be, 
with utter loathing, and where it menaces us, we shall 
oppose it.’* 

“This explains our relations with Japan. I cannot 
agree with those politicians who think they do Europe a 
service in harming Japan. I am afraid the defeat of 
Japan in Eastern Asia would never benefit Europe or 
America but only Bolshevist Soviet Russia. I do not 
consider China strong enough, either spiritually or 
materially, to withstand from her own resources any 
attack by Bolshevism. I believe, however, that even the 
greatest victory gained by Japan would be infinitely less 
dangerous for civilization and world-peace than any 
success achieved by Bolshevism. Germany has con¬ 
cluded a pact with Japan to counteract Comintern aims. 
She has always been on friendly terms with China, so 
I think, under the circumstances, we may best be con¬ 
sidered truly neutral spectators of this drama. I need 
hardly say we all earnestly desired, and still desire, 
appeasement and at length peace between these two 
great Eastern nations. We believe, however, that peace 
would perhaps have been restored long ere now, if cer¬ 
tain elements had not, as in the case of Abyssinia, upset 
the balance in Eastern Asia by putting their advice and 
perhaps promises of moral assistance into the scale of 
one party. This attitude—as matters stand—could only 
have a purely platonic significance. A drowning man, 
however, clutches at every straw. It would have been 
more expedient to have drawn China’s attention to the 
full gravity of her position, instead of citing, as so often 
before, the League of Nations as the certain guarantee 
of peace and security!’’ 

“No matter at what time and in what manner the 
happenings in Eastern Asia may ultimately right them- 
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selves, Germany, in the defensive attitude she adopts 
towards Communism, will always regard and value 
Japan as an element of security, and a guarantee, more¬ 
over, for the culture of mankind. For just as we are 
perfectly certain that Japan’s greatest victory would not 
affect the civilization of the white races in the very least, 
so do we not doubt for a moment that a victory gained 
by Bolshevism would signify the end of the present 
thousand-year-old civilization of the white races!” 

“In this connexion I should like to defend myself 
most emphatically against those idiotic attacks which 
accuse Germany of betraying the interests of the white 
race in the conflict in the Far East, because of the attitude 
we have adopted. Really, I must confess we are simply 
amazed when forced to read such assertions in French 
and English newspapers.” 

“That just this very National Socialist State, always 
the object of attack on account of its racial policy, should 
now suddenly have the honour of drawing the sword for 
racial ideals, or, rather let us say racial interests, is a 
huge jest in world history. Germany has no territorial 
interests of any kind in Eastern Asia. She has the 
natural wish to carry on trade and commerce, and in so 
doing she is not obliged to support any one party. But 
one thing we are obliged to do, and that is to recognize 
the fact that a Bolshevist victory would here, too, destroy 
all possibilities.” 

“Moreover, Germany once possessed territory herself 
in Eastern Asia. True this did not prevent certain 
Powers with the help of a coalition of white and yellow- 
races from expelling the German Reich from the coun¬ 
try. To-day we have really no longer any desire to 
receive invitations to return, to Eastern Asia, let us 
say.” 

“Neither does Germany have any territorial interests 
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which might be connected in any way with the terrible 
civil war now raging in Spain. The situation there is 
similar to that which we ourselves formerly experienced 
in Germany. The attack, inspired and conducted both 
personally and materially by Moscow, is directed against 
a national independent State and arouses the fierce oppo¬ 
sition of a national population unwilling to be slaugh¬ 
tered. And precisely as in the case of Germany, the 
democratic International is on the side of the Bolshevist 
incendiaries. The German Government would see in 
the bolshevizing of Spain not only an element detri¬ 
mental to the peace of Europe, but also one disturbing 
to the balance of power on the Continent. If Spain were 
to become a section of the Moscow Centre, there would 
be grave danger of the spread of this plague of annihila¬ 
tion and destruction, the consequences of which we 
could under no circumstance view with indifferent 
calm. We are indeed happy in the knowledge that our 
anti-Bolshevist attitude is also shared by another State.” 

"Italo-Gcrman relations are based on conceptions of 
life and of the State common to both nations, as well as 
on co-operative action in warding off the international 
dangers that menace us both. How greatly this fact is 
appreciated everywhere in Germany was most strikingly 
evidenced in the joyous enthusiasm with which the 
creator of the Fascist State was welcomed in the Reich, 
One fact at least ought to be acknowledged by all Euro¬ 
pean statesmen. If Mussolini had not conquered Italy 
in 1922 with the help of his Fascist Movement, the 
country would in all probability have fallen a prey to 
Bolshevism.” 

“The dire consequence to Western culture in the 
event of such a collapse would be inconceivable. The 
very thought of such a possibility is horrifying to a man 
of historical vision and sense of responsibility based on 
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a knowledge of the facts. The sympathy which Benito 
Mussolini enjoys in Germany is a tribute to a personality 
of saccular greatness.” 

“Italy’s position resembles that of Germany in certain 
respects. Under the circumstances, therefore, it was but 
natural that suffering as we both do from overcrowding, 
we should show a keen understanding for the activities 
of a man and his Government who, refusing to allow 
their people to be sacrificed on the altar of the fantastic 
ideals of the League of Nations, were rather fully deter¬ 
mined to save their nation. And all the more so, since 
there is no doubt that the apparent ideals of the League 
of Nations coincide rather too closely with the exceed¬ 
ingly realistic interests of its chief Powers.” 

“Furthermore, Germany and Italy have taken a com¬ 
mon stand with regard to the Spanisli conflict. Its aim 
is to see a national Spain which enjoys complete inde¬ 
pendence. The Italo-German friendship, springing as 
it does from definite causes, has become an element of 
stabilization in the appeasement of Europe, The con¬ 
nexion of both Slates with Japan presents the most 
powerful of all obstructions to the further advance of 
the menacing power of Russian Bolshevism.” 

"There has been much talk and still more writing in 
recent years about the differences between France and 
England on the one hand, and Germany on the other. 
I do not quite see wherein these differences are supposed 
to be embodied. Germany has no further territory in 
Europe to claim from France, a point I have frequently 
stressed. We hope the regaining of the Saar districts has 
now definitely closed the chapter of Franco-German 
territorial disputes.” 

"Nor has Germany any quarrel with England unless 
perhaps it may be our wish for colonies. There is, 
however, not a single reason for any kind of pos- 
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sible conflict. But what does poison friendly relations 
between the two countries, and consequently causes 
trouble, is an absolutely intolerable Press campaign 
which is being conducted in France and England 
under the slogan of ‘Liberty for expression of per¬ 
sonal opinions’. I have little use for the reiterated 
sentiments of foreign statesmen and diplomats who de¬ 
clare that there is no law in these countries to put an end 
to lies and calumnies. Here it is not a case of private 
affairs, but one concerned with the cohabitation of 
peoples and States. And vfe are not in a position to 
make light of such things for any length of time. We 
simply cannot close our eyes to the effects of such a 
virulent campaign. If we do so, it can easily happen 
that in certain countries the malicious machinations of 
international weavers of lies will succeed in arousing 
hatred of our country, which, if disregarded, will gradu¬ 
ally develop into an openly hostile attitude towards us. 
The German nation could not possibly face this with 
the necessary power of resistance, since our own Press 
policy prevents the expression of such hostility towards 
these nations. And this is a grave menace indeed, and 
one that endangers peace. For this very reason I refuse 
to tolerate any longer the unbridled and persistent scoff¬ 
ing and slandering to which our country and people are 
subjected. We shall answer these calumnies in future 
and with real National Socialist thoroughness.” ... 

“Mr Eden boasted in a recent speech of the various 
liberties of his land. One special liberty he failed to 
mention, liberty for journalists to slander and jeer at 
other nations, their organizations, men, and Govern¬ 
ments to their heart’s content, ., , But the harm caused 
by such incitement is nevertheless so great that in future 
we do not intend to tolerate it without a vehement pro¬ 
test. This crime is all the more serious when it delibe- 
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rately aims at goading on the nations to war. I need 
only mention a few facts in this connexion.” 

“Let me remind you of the sudden, slanderous reports 
of last year when it was alleged that Germany had landed 
20,000 men in Spanish Morocco.* It was indeed fortu¬ 
nate that this infamous lie could be immediately refuted. 
But what would happen if such a dementi could not be 
made quickly enough to avoid trouble ?” 

“This list of major crimes also includes statements 
that Germany and Italy had formed an alliance to divide 
up Spain, and a quite recent malicious statement to the 
effect that Germany and Japan had made a pact to 
possess themselves of the Dutch colonies. Can one call 
this an honest trade, or still speak of a liberty which 
enables international criminals of this kind to keep the 
world in a state of constant unrest ? Are not these people 
war-mongers and war-makers of the most infamous 
kind? The British Government wishes to limit arma¬ 
ments or ban bombing. I once proposed that myself. 
But at that time I also suggested that it was still more 
important to prevent the poisoning of public opinion by 
infamous articles in the Press.” 

“What has strengthened our feelings towards Italy— 
if that were at all possible—is the fact that in that 
country State leadership and Press policy follow one 
path. The Government does not talk of mutual under¬ 
standing while the Press agitates for the opposite 
course.” 

“This chapter on the disturbance of international rela¬ 
tions includes the impertinence of writing letters to the 
head of a foreign State asking for information about 
sentences passed in courts of law. I would suggest 
that certain members of the House of Commons concern 
themselves with sentences passed by the British Courts 
* See p. 134s supra. 
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Martial in Jerusalem, and not with the sentences passed 
in the German People’s Court. We can perhaps under¬ 
stand interest in German traitors, but it does not improve 
relations between England and Germany.” 

“For the rest, let no one imagine that such tactless 
interventions will have any influence on German law 
courts or on their sentences. I, for instance, would 
never allow a member of the German Reichstag to inter¬ 
fere in matters of English justice. The British Empire 
has wide interests, and we recognize them as such, but 
the affairs of the German nation and Reich are deter¬ 
mined by the German Reichstag, and by me, its repre¬ 
sentative, not by a delegation of English letter-writers!” 

‘T am sure it would be a most praiseworthy achieve¬ 
ment were wc to come to an international agreement, 
so as not only to prevent the use of poison, incendiary, 
and explosive bombs, but above all to prevent the circu¬ 
lation of those newspapers which do more harm to the 
promotion of friendly relations between nations than 
any poison or incendiary bombs.” 

“Since such an international Press campaign is not 
conducive to appeasement, but must rather be regarded 
as a grave menace to peace among the nations, I have 
decided to carry through the strengthening of Ger¬ 
many’s armed forces as a security against the day when 
these wild threats of war might actually turn into blood¬ 
shed and violence. On 4 February these measures were 
begun and since then have been in progress: they will 
be carried through with speed and resolution.” 

“Germany at any rate has a sincere desire to restore 
mutual confidence between herself and all the Great 
Powers of Europe, as well as with other States. If this 
is not successful, it is not our fault.” 

“We earnestly believe that little can be expected at 
this time from conferences and single conversations 
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because of this attitude on the part of the Press. It is 
impossible to deceive oneself as to the following facts. 
This international Press campaign against peace will 
immediately destroy every attempt to arrive at an under¬ 
standing between peoples. It will immediately misin¬ 
terpret or distort the meaning of every conference. It 
will immediately place a false light on every agreerpent. 
And there is, therefore, nothing to give one confidence 
under these circumstances that any good can come out 
of such conferences or out of such conversations, as long 
as Governments on the whole are not in a position to act 
decisively because they must always consider the public 
interpretation placed upon their actions.” 

‘‘We believe, therefore, that for the time being the 
only practical way of arriving at an understanding is 
through the normal diplomatic exchange of notes, thus 
preventing too crude falsifications of the International 
Press.” 

‘‘Though Germany does herself set a limit to her 
interests, this must not be taken as a lack of interest in 
everything that goes on in the world outside. We are 
happy to have been able to maintain normal, and in part 
also, friendly relations with most of the States that 
border on Germany. We believe that by so doing the 
feeling of general tension has been relieved. We are 
filled with deep and sincere satisfaction at the genuine 
wish to maintain a real neutrality that we have observed 
in several European States. We believe we can see in 
this an element of increasing calm, and therefore of 
increasing security. But we see also, on the other hand, 
the deplorable consequences of the economic and popu¬ 
lation problems caused by the violence done to the map 
of Europe in the mad act of Versailles.” 

“Over ten million Germans live in two of the States 
adjoining our frontiers.” 
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“Till 1866 they were constitutionally united with the 
whole German people. They fought up to 1918 in the 
Great War shoulder to shoulder with the German 
soldiers of the Reich. Under the terms of the Peace 
Pact they were kept against their will from forming 
a union with the Reich. This in itself is sufficiently dis¬ 
tressing. But about one thing there can be no doubt. 
The fact that they are now citizens of other States 
should not deprive them of their rights as members of a 
national community.* Yet a people has the right to self- 
determination, as we were solemnly assured in Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points which served as the basis of the Armis¬ 
tice. This cannot be overlooked simply because the 
people in question happen to be Germans! In the long 
run it is intolerable for a self-respecting World Power 
to know that across the frontier are kinsmen who have 
to suffer severe perseeution simply because of their 
sympathy, their feeling of union with Germany, because 
of their common fate, their common point of view. 
Of course, we realize that a frontier settlement pleasing 
to all is scarcely possible in Europe. It should, therefore, 
be all the more important to avoid all unnecessary 
humiliation of national minorities, for it is quite enough 
that they must be separated from their homeland without 
adding to this the pain of persecution for belonging 
to a certain national community (Volkstum). We can 
prove that it is possible with a good will to find ways 
of conciliation, of relief of tension. If one tries to 
prevent the solution of the problem in this way and uses 
force in so doing, then one day this violence will be 
returned with violence. We cannot dispute the fact that, 

* German: Die staatsrechtUche Trennung vom Reich katin nicht 
su einer volkspolitischcn Rechtlosmachung filhren, d.h. die allgemeine 
Rechte einer volklichcn Selbstbestimmung . . . kSiinen nicht einfach 
mifiachtet werden. 
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as long as Germany was feeble and powerless, she simply 
had to endure these persecutions of Germans across her 
frontiers. Just as England looks after her interests which 
cover the whole globe, so also will the Germany of to-day 
look after and safeguard her relatively restricted inter¬ 
ests. And to these interests of the German Reich 
belongs also the protection of those fellow-Germans 
who live beyond our frontiers and are unable to ensure 
for themselves the right to a general freedom, personal, 
political, and ideological.” 

“We are glad to be able to state now in the fifth year 
after the first great foreign political agreement of the 
Reich that in our relationship with the State from which 
we might have expected the greatest opposition, there 
has occurred not only a lessening of the tension, but also 
during this year there has been a pronounced rapproche¬ 
ment, Of course I realize that we have a certain circum¬ 
stance to thank for this—the circumstance that there was 
then no western parliamentarianism in Warsaw, but 
rather a Polish marshal, who, an outstanding personality, 
realized the importance to Europe of relieving this ten¬ 
sion between Germany and Poland. That work, re¬ 
garded at the time with scepticism by many people, has 
endured the test of time, and I may well say that dating 
from the moment that the League of Nations finally 
gave up its continual attempts at disturbing affairs in 
Danzig and appointed a new Commissioner, a man of 
high personal qualities, that from that very moment the 
danger point to European peace entirely lost its threaten¬ 
ing aspect.” 

“The Polish State respects the national relations of 
Danzig, and Danzig and Germany respect Polish rights. 
So it was possible to find the way to an understanding 
in spite of attempts to disturb it, and, beginning with 
Danzig, to remove difficulties in relations between Ger- 
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many and Poland, thus arriving at a sincere spirit of 
friendly co-operation,” 

“I am happy to be able to tell you, gentlemen, that 
during the past few days a further understanding has 
been reached with a counti'y that is particularly close to 
us for many reasons. The Reich and German Austria 
are bound together not only because they are the same 
people, but also because they share a long and common 
history, and a common culture,” 

“The difficulties which had been experienced in carry¬ 
ing out the agreement of 11 July [1936] compelled us to 
make an attempt to clear out of the way misunderstand¬ 
ings and hindrances to a final conciliation. Had this not 
\ occurred, it was clear that an intolerable situation might 
one day have developed, whether intentionally or other¬ 
wise, which might have brought about a very serious 
catastrophe. It is then as a rule no longer within the 
power of man to stay the course of a destiny that first 
arose through negligence or stupidity! I am glad to be 
able to assure you that these considerations corresponded 
with the views of the Austrian Chancellor whom I invited 
to come to visit me. The idea and the intention were to 
bring about a relaxation of the tension in our relations 
with one another by giving under the existing legislation 
the same legal rights to citizens holding National 
Socialist views as are enjoyed by the other citizens of 
German Austria. In conjunction with this there should 
be a practical contribution towards peace by granting a 
, general amnesty, and by creating a better understanding 
between the two States through a still closer friendly 
!l co-operation in as many different fields as possible— 
political, personal, and economic—all complementary to 
an ,4 within the framework of the Agreement of ii July.” 

■T want to express in this connexion before the 
German people my sincere thanks to the Austrian Chan- 
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cellor for his great understanding and the warm-hearted 
willingness with which he accepted my invitation and 
worked with me so that we might discover a way of 
serving the best interests of the two countries, for after 
all, it is the interest of the whole German people, whose 
sons we all are, wherever we may have been born.” 

“I believe that in reaching this mutual understanding 
we have also made a contribution to European peace.” 

“The best proof that we are right in this supposition 
is the rising fury of democratic world citizens who are 
always talking about peace, and yet who let no oppor¬ 
tunity pass of inciting to war. They are angry with, and 
infuriated by, this work of understanding. It is therefore 
a permissible conclusion that our work was good.” 

“Perhaps this example will be helpful in gradually 
bringing greater relief to the tense situation in Europe. 
Germany is willing, in any event, supported by her 
friendships, to leave nothing untried in order to preserve 
that greatest blessing, that blessing that is the basis for 
every future work, namely, peace.” 

“I can assure you, gentlemen, that our relations with 
the other European Powers, as well as with the States 
outside Europe, are either normal or else very friendly.” 

“I need only point to our especially warm friendship 
with Hungarjf, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and many other 
States. Our foreign trade balance has given you an 
impressive picture of our economic co-operation with 
the other peoples!” 

“But above all stands our co-operation with those 
two great Powers who have recognized a world danger 
in Bolshevism, just as Germany has, and are determined 
to unite their strength in common defence against the 
Comintern movement.” 

“That this work of co-operation with Italy and Japan 
may ever become closer is my sincere desire. In addi- 
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tion, we are happy for every relief of tension that can 
be effected in the general political situation. For how¬ 
ever great may be the achievement of our people we are 
not in doubt that general prosperity would be increased 
if a closer international co-operation could be secured.” 

“The German people in its whole character is not 
warlike, but rather soldierly, that is, while they do not 
want war, they are not frightened by the thoughts of it. 
They love peace, but they love honour and their freedom 
just as much. Fifteen terrible years lie behind us as a 
warning and a lesson, which, I believe, the German 
nation will always remember and never forget.” 

“Gentlemen! You have authorized me to act by 
adopting the laws giving me full power. I have laid 
before you an account covering five historic years in 
the life of the German people, I cannot close without 
assuring you how great is my faith in the future of our 
people and the Reich, that we all so w^armly love* My 
motive as an unknown soldier in taking up the struggle 
for the regeneration of Germany had as its deepest 
ground my belief in the German people—*not belief in 
her public institutions, her social order and social classes, 
her parties, her State and political power, but belief in 
the eternal values inherent in our people.” 

“And above all there is my belief in the millions of 
individual German men and women, who, just as I was 
once myself, are nameless servers of our community and 
our people. It is for them that I endeavoured to build up 
this new Reich!” 

For the closi?ig passages of the speech see pp. 4/0, 42J 
supraJ 

In his speech m Munich {24 February 1^38) on the 
eighteenth anniversary of the foundmg of the Party Hitler 

^ V.B*t 21 Feb. 1938* 
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dwelt on Germany's imperative demand' for the return of 
her colonies, and referring to the great architectural and 
cultural plans of the Third Reich which would take decades 
to complete, said that in view of these gigantic projects 
Germany could have no more fervent wish than her 
desire for peace and understanding, but for a peace with 
honour. He then turned against the fresh lies appearing in 
the Press since his speech in the Reichstag on 20 February 
igjS. For example the News Chronicle, despite the 
Berchtesgaden agreement with Austria, had stated that 
40,000 men of the Austrian Legion had been collected 
on the Austrian frontier. The maps at the head-quarters 
of the Legion showed that the advance into Austria was 
to be executed by three columns which were to effect 
a junction at a short distance from Vienna and thence 
move on the Austrian capital. A further formation of 
10,000 men was ready to invade Czechoslovakia. These 
statements were from beginning to end pure inventions, 
and from them it could be seen how the Jewish inter¬ 
national mixers of poisons fabricate and spread their 
lies. “From this we can learn a lesson. At least against 
the Jewish agitators in Germany we will take energetic 
measures. We know that they are the representatives 
of an International and we will treat them all accordingly. 
They can do nothing but lie and slander and incite and 
we well know that these Jewish agitators will never share 
in the fighting in any war; they are the only people 
who will profit by these wars.” . . . The National 
Socialist Movement by uniting the German people had 
begun a new epoch in the history of the German people— 
that history which went back for thousands of years.* 

In March 1938 Hitler received in audience the newly 
appointed Ambassador of the United States, Hugh R. 

’ Gernim'. itnabdingbare Forderting. * K.S., 26 Feb. 1938. 
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Wilson, Hitler said that Mr. Wilson’s knowledge of 
Germany derived during his earlier diplomatic activity 
in the country would considerably lighten his endeavour 
to serve the cause of the mutual understanding of both 
peoples. “Your Excellency can rest assured that I and 
the Government of the Reich are guided by the same 
endeavours and will do everything to support you in 
your effort to reach this goal.”* 


AUSTRIA 

Bibliographical Note 

It may be of scr\ice to insert a list of some of the books dealing 
with the history of the last years of the Austrian State. 

For the social background: C. A. Macartney, Social Revolution 
in Austria, Cambridge University Press, 1926. 

For the background of the German Nationalist Movement in 
Austria before 1914 cf. Paul Molisch, Gesc/iichte der dentsch~ 
fiationalen Betvegung in Oesterreich von ihren Anfdngen bis zum 
Zerfall der Monarchie, Jena, Fischer, 1926; and see A. Ciller, 
Vorldufer dcs Nationalsozialistnus, Geschichte und EntwickUing 
der nationalen Arbeiterbewegung im deutschen Grenzland, Vienna, 
Ertl Verlag, 1932. I do not know of any full history of the early 
days of the National Socialist Movement in Austria; the most 
useful work known to me is Deutscher Geist tn Oesterreich, Etn 
Handbuch des volkischen Lebens der Ostmark, cd. Karl Wache, 
Munich, Parcus & Co., 1933, especially the chapter on the 
NSDAP. by R. Haintz, pp, 251-S0. 

For an outline of events written by a Democrat of the Christian 
Socialist Party: Leopold Kunschak, Oesterreich igi 8 -ig 34 , 2nd 
edn., Vienna, Typographische Anstalt, 1933* There is a service¬ 
able brief Table Chronologique des ev 6 nements importants qui se 
sont produits dans la nouvelle Autriche depuis sa criation [igi 8 - 
* V,B,, 4 Mar. 1938. 
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1936] in P, T. Lux, La Lefon de VAutrichc 1919-1937. Neuchatcl, 
fiditions Attingcr (no date)—the lesson for Switzerland, a work 
“dedie a la memoire dc toutes les victinaes de Pintoxication 
politique en Autriche**, and a fuller chronological record in 
Chronique des Hivinements poUtiques et economiques dans le Bassin 
daniihien: 1918-1936, Autriche (= Conference permanente des 
Hautes £tudes internationales: fitudes Danubiennes i). Paris, 
Institut international de Cooperation intellectuelle, Society des 
Nations, 1938. 

It is strange that there would seem to be no English work on 
Dr. Ignaz Seipel whose spirit inspired the Austrian Constitution 
of 1934: but see Bernhard Birk, Dr, Ignaz Seipely Em dsterreichi^ 
sches und europdisches Schicksal, Regensburg, Verlagsanstalt 
Vorm. G. J. Manz, 1932; Ignaz Seipel, Der Kampf um die osier- 
reichische Verfassung, Vienna, Leipzig, Braumiiller, 1930; and cf. 
G. E. R. Gedye, Heirs to the Habsburgs, London, Arrowsmith, 
1932, ch. vii. 

For Dollfuss: J. Messner, Dollfuss an Austrian Patriot (trans¬ 
lated from the German). London, Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 
1935 (with very useful quotations from the speeches of Dollfuss); 
Hans Maurer, Kanzler Dollfuss, 2nd cdn., Graz, Verlag Styria, 
1934 (especially the personal characteristics of Dollfuss); J. D. 
Gregory, Dollfuss and his Times, London, Hutchinson & Co., 
1935; The Death of Dollfuss, An Official History of the Revolt of 
July, I934y in Austria, Translated by Johann Messinger, London, 
Denis Archer, 1935 (fully illustrated). 

For the attack upon the Socialists in Vienna in 1934* J* 
Deutsch, Der Bilrgerkrieg in Osterreich, Eine Darstellung von 
Mitkdmpfern und Augenzeugen, Karlsbad, Verlagsanstalt 
“Graphia**, 1934 (by a Social Democrat, with many photographs); 
and for the struggle of the workers against the Konterrevolution 
from 15 July 1927 to 12 February 1934 see Pertinax, Oesterreich 
1934, Zurich, Europa Verlag, 1934. 

For the Austrian Constitution before 1934: Ludwig Adamo¬ 
vich, Grundrifi des bsterreichischen Staatsrechtes, 2te neu bear- 
beitete Auflage nach dem Stande der Gesetzgebung vom i, November 
1932, Vienna, Osterreichische‘Staatsdruckerei, 1932. pp. xx, 
640. This work embraces both “Verfassungs- und Verwaltungs- 
recht“. 
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For the Constitution of 1934: Erich Voegelin, Der autoritdre 
Staat. Ein Vcrsuch iiber das dsterreic/iische Staatsproblem. 
Vienna, Springer, 1936; O. Endcr (who was largely responsible 
for the drafting of the Constitution), Die ncue osterrcichische Ver- 
fassuNg ehtgeleitet und erldutert (= Der ncue Staat^ Band i). 
Vienna, Ostcrrcichischcr Bundesverlag, 1934 (this contains the 
text of the constitution and the text of the Concordat published at 
the same time as the Constitution). I know of no adequate study 
in English of the Constitution, but cf. Edward Quinn, The 
Mission of Austria, London, Sands, 1938, ch. iv; J. D. Gregory, 
Dollfuss and his Times (see supra), ch. vi, pp. 321 sqq., and sec 
P. T. Lux, La Lefon dc VAutriche (sec supra), pp. 83 sqq.; 
M. S. Wertheimer, “Austria establishes a Fascist State’*, Foreign 
Policy Reports (New York), xi (1935-6), pp. 182-8. And on the 
Constitution of 1934 see further: J. Dobretsberger, Vom Sinn und 
Werden dcs neuen Staaies, Graz, Vienna, Kommissionsverlag 
Styria, 1934; Richard Schmitz, Der Weg zur berufsstdndischen 
Ordnung in Ocsteneich (= Schriften zur bcrufsstandischen Ord- 
nung, herausgegeben vom osterreichischen Heimatdienst, Nr. i). 
Vienna, Manzsche Buchhandlung, 1934; R. Kerschagl, Die 
*'Quadragcsimo anno'' und dcr neue Staat (= Der ncue Staat, 
vol. 6). Vienna, Leipzig, Ostcrrcichischcr Bundesverlag, 1935; 
H. Bayer, Der beru/sstdndische Aujbau in Osterreich. Innsbruck, 
Vienna, Munich, Tyrolia Verlag, 1935- 

For general works on the period with which Hitler’s speeches 
are concerned: the chronicle of events up to the early days of 
1938 preceding the AnschluJ} will be found in Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs 1933, London, O.xford University Press, 1934, 
pp. 188-98; Survey, &c., 1934, ibid,, 1935, pp. 41^507*. Survey, 
&c,, 1936, ibid., 1937, pp. 402-56; Survey, &c,, 1937, vol. i, 
ibid., 1938, pp. 437-44, and see Documents on International 
Affairs J933, ibid., 1934, pp. 385-98*. Documents, &c,, 1934, 
ibid., 1935, pp. 272-98; Documents, &c,, J 9 J 5 . ibid., 1936, 

pp. Documents, &c,, 1936, ibid., 1937, pp. 311-28; Doew- 

ments, &c,, 1937, ibid., 1938, pp. 308-16. For the union of Austria 
with Germany whether through a Customs Union or otherwise see 
Bertrand Auerbach, Le Rattachement de VAutriche d VAllemagne, 
Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1927; M. Bitterman, Austria and the 
Customs Union (in the series International Sources and Docu- 
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ments). Prag, “Orbis”, 1931; Guy de la Rochcbrochard, U Union 
Douaniire austro-alleniande, Paris, Pedonc, 1934 (see the biblio¬ 
graphy, pp. 215-21); Friedrich F. G. Kleinwaechtcr and Heinz 
von Paller, Die Ansclihififrage in Hirer kultnrellen, politischen und 
xoirischaftlichen Bcdeutung. Vienna, Leipzig, Braumuller, 193® 
(pp. xxvii, 656)—with full bibliography; M. Margaret Ball, Post- 
War German-Austrian Relations, The AnschlussMovement 
igi8-ig36, Stanford University, Stanford University Press, 
1937 (London, Oxford University Press). Bibliography, pp. 
275-90 [ch. X, Hitler versus Dolfuss, pp. 186-213; ch. xi, The 
Struggle for Austria, pp. 214-43; ch. xii. Strife and Reconciliation, 
pp. 244-66]; Walter Becker, Osterrcichs Anschliifi als rechtlich- 
politisches Problem (Sondcrdruck from the Zcitschrift Jilr Ver- 
waltungsrecht, Ixiv, Heft 1-3); H. Raschhofer, Grofideutsch oder 
kleinoslerreichisch ? Die Funktion der kleinostcrrcichischen Ideologie, 
Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1933. Two essential books are 
Kurt Schuschnigg, Dreimal Osterreich, Vienna, Hcgncr, i 937 ' 
[English translation. My Austria^ with an introduction by Dorothy 
Thompson: translated from the German by John Segrue. New 
York, Knopp, 1938; and under the title P'arcxvell Austria^ trans¬ 
lated from the German by J. Segrue and others. London, Cassell, 
1938], and Guido Zernatto, Die Wahrheit itber Osterreich, New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1938; and there is a very inter¬ 
esting account of the years 1933 to 1938 in Robert Ingrim, Dcr 
Griff nach Osterreich, Zurich. Europa Verlag, 1938. Cf. Jean 
Basdevant, La Condition Internationale de VAntrichc, Preface de 
G, Gidel, Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935: on the question of an 
Austro-German Customs Union, pp. 160-84; 

TAutriche dans le cadre international (1919-1935)*’, PP- 231-81; 
a useful bibliography, pp. 287-95; Pernot, E. Pezet, M. 
Dunan, P. Bastid, P. Auernheimer, G. Perreux, UAntrichc dans 
Ic cadre curopeen (= Centre europeen de la Dotation Carnegie. 
Division des Relations Internationales et de Tfiducalion. Bulletin 
Nos. 4-5-6, 1935). Paris, Publications de la Conciliation Inter¬ 
nationale; a collection of lectures: see in particular M. Dunan, 
Le Chancelier Dollfuss et son oeuvre, pp. 67-94; G. Perreux, La 
Lutte pour Vind^pcndance de VAntrichc, pp. 151-76. For National 
Socialist propaganda against Dollfuss: Observator, The Tragedy 
of Austria, With 54 documentary illustrations, Geneva, 1934 [for 
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a Hitlerian tract of 1934 cf. P. T. Lux, La Lcfon de I Autriche 
(see above), pp. 92-4]. Amongst English books may be mentioned 
Martin Fuchs, A Pact xoith Hitler. London, Gollancz, 1939 ' 
M. W. Fodor, South of Hitler, London, Allen & Umyin, 1938 
(the American edition has the title Plot and Counter-plot in Central 
Europe)-, Franz Borkenau, Austria and After. London, Faber & 
Faber, 1938; Oswald Dutch, Thus died Austria. London, Arnold, 
1938; G. E. R. Gedye, Fallen Bastions. The Central European 
Tragedy. London, Gollancz, 1939; H. W. Blood-Ryan, Franz 
von Papen, His Life and Tunes. London, Rich & Cowan, 194^' 
Further see R. Machray, The Struggle for the Danube and the 
Little Entente 1929-1938, London, Allen & Unwin, 1938, ch. Lx. 
For the situation since the Anschlufi cf. Csterreich unter deni 
Reichskointnissar. Bilanz eines Jahres Frenidherrschaft. Paris, 
Editions “Nouvellcs d’Autriche", 1939 ' 

The following sur\'cys of Austrian affairs may also be men¬ 
tioned: V. M. Dean, “Austria. The Paralysis of a Nation”, 
Foreign Policy Reports (New York), viii (1932-3). PP- 256-66; 
K. Polanyi, “Austria and Germany", International Affairs, xii 
(> 933 ). PP- 573-92; John Gunther, “Dollfuss and the Future of 
Austria”, Foreign Affairs (New York), xii (1934). PP- 30<^i8; 
R. Gessner, “The Future of Austria”, International Affairs, xv 
(1936), pp. 225-44; R. W. Seton-Watson, “Europe and the 
Austrian Problem”, ibid., pp. 327-5®’. Fodor, Finis 

Austriac”, Foreign Affairs, xvi (1938), pp. 587-600; W. Hilde¬ 
brand, “The Austrian Contribution to German autarchy [«c]”, 
ibid., pp. 719-22. See further some papers published in Current 
History: B. Z. Goldberg, “Austria Resists Nazi Imperialism”, 
Aug. 1933, pp. 541-6; Nicholas Roosevelt, “Austria and the 
Peace of Europe”, April 1934, pp. 20-4, 126-8; Emil Lengyel, 
“Starhemberg’s Power in Austria”, Aug. 1934, pp- 542-6; 
Sidney B. Fay, “Dollfuss: Victim of Nazi Crime”, Sept. 1934. 
pp. 729-41; G. E. R. Gedye, "Fritz Mandl’s Grip on Austria”, 
April 1936, pp. 27-34; W. Walter Crotch, “Will Austria go 
democratic?”, Aug. 1936, pp. 39 - 44 '. Fmil Lengyel, “Austrias 
Gamble”, Sept. 1936, pp. 73-8. 

For the Austro-German Agreement of ii July 1936 see the 
documents translated into English in appendices 1-5 of Martin 
Fuchs, A Pact with Hitler (see supra). The te.xt of the Austro- 
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German Agreement of ii July 1936 is translated into English 
in Friends of Europe Publications, No. 61, p. 14 [1938]- 

The End of Austria, Friends of Europe Publications, No. 61 
(1938) reproduces in an English translation much of Schusch- 
nigg’s speech before the Federal Diet on 24 February 1938 and of 
his speech in Innsbruck (10 March 1938) announcing the holding 
of the plebiscite. 

Hitler's Proclamation to Germany issued on 12 March 
1938 ran as folloios: 

“It is with the deepest sorrow that for years past we 
have watched the fate of our fellow-countrymen in 
Austria. Austria from ancient times has formed part of 
the German people; the two countries have shared a 
common destiny. That eternal historic association was 
broken only by the war of 1866 but was sealed afresh 
in the World War. The suffering which was inflicted 
on this country first from without and later from within 
we felt as though it were our own, just as we know that 
for millions of German Austrians the misfortune of the 
Reich caused a like concern and sympathy.” 

“At the time when in Germany thanks to the victory 
of the National Socialist idea the nation once more 
found its way to the proud self-consciousness of a great 
people there began in Austria a new period of suffering 
and bitter trials. By the most brutal methods of terror¬ 
ism, of bodily and economic torture and annihilation, a 
regime which lacked any legal mandate sought to main¬ 
tain an existence which was condemned by the over¬ 
whelming majority of the Austrian people. Thus we, as 
a great people, had the experience of seeing more than 
six million people of the same stock as ourselves suffering 
oppression at the hands of a numerically small minority 
simply owing to the fact that this minority had gained 
possession of the means necessary to enforce its will. 
From this deprivation of political rights and coercion 
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there arose an economic decline which stands in terrible 
contrast with the development in the new Germany,*’ 

“Who can blame these unfortunate members of our 
German people if they cast longing eyes to the Reich— 
to that Germany with which their ancestors had been 
associated for‘so many centuries, with whose citizens 
they had fought shoulder to shoulder in the cruellest of 
all wars, whose civilization was their civilization, and to 
which they had made in so many spheres contributions 
of their own of the highest value? To suppress this 
sentiment was to condemn hundreds of thousands to 
profound mental suffering.” 

“If some years ago this suffering was still borne in 
patience, with the rise in prestige of the Reich the will 
to end the oppression grew ever stronger.” 

“Germans! I have of recent years sought to warn the 
former rulers of Austria from pursuing this path. Only 
a madman could believe that it was possible permanently 
through oppression and terrorism to rob men of their 
love for the people of their birth.’ The history of 
Europe proves that in such cases one breeds only a 
greater fanaticism. This fanaticism then compels the 
oppressors to resort to ever stronger methods of violence, 
and these in turn do but increase the loathing and the 
hatred of the victims.” 

"I have further tried to persuade the responsible 
authorities that in the long run it is impossible for a 
great nation, because it is unworthy of it, to have to 
stand by and watch those belonging to the same people 
as themselves being continually oppressed, persecuted, 
and imprisoned solely because of their origin or of their 
allegiance to this people or on account of their association 
with an idea. Germany alone has been forced to receive 
over 40,000 fugitives, 10,000 others within this small 
' German: die Liebe zu ihre>n angestammteH VolkUum. 
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country have passed through prisons, dungeons, and 
concentration camps, hundreds of thousands have been 
reduced to beggary, to misery, and poverty. No nation 
in the world would be able permanently to tolerate 
these conditions on its frontier without being itself 
despised—and that deservedly.” 

“In the year 1936 I endeavoured to find some way 
which might afford a hope of alleviating the tragic fate 
of this German brother-country so that one might per¬ 
haps reach a real conciliation.” 

“The agreement of the nth of July [1936], however, 
was signed only the next moment to be broken once 
more. The majority of the population remained without 
rights: their unworthy position of being pariahs in this 
State was not abolished. He who openly professed his 
allegiance to the life of the German people' continued 
to be persecuted whether he was a National Socialist 
worker on the roads or an old leader of the army in the 
World War who had proved his worth.” 

“I then tried for a second time to bring about an 
understanding. I endeavoured to make clear to the 
representative of this regime—who when compared with 
myself, the Leader chosen by the German people, pos¬ 
sessed no legitimate mandate of his own—I endeavoured 
to make it clear that this state of affairs, if it continued, 
could not be maintained, since the increasing exaspera¬ 
tion of the Austrian people could not be suppressed for 
ever by increasing violence and that the moment was 
bound to come when it would also be intolerable for the 
Reich to stand by any longer in silence in the face of 
such oppression. For if to-day solutions of colonial 
problems were made to depend on questions of the right 
of self-determination of such inferior peoples as might 
be concerned, it was unbearable that 6 \ millions be- 
' German: Wer tick zum deutschen Volkstum offen bekannte. 
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longing to a great, an ancient civilized people should be 
practically denied these rights by the character of his 
Government.” 

“I wished therefore to secure by a new agreement 
that in this country all Germans should be granted the 
same rights and be subject to the same duties. This 
agreement was intended to secure the execution of the 
treaty of ii July 1936.” 

“A few weeks later we were unfortunately forced to 
the conclusion that the men composing at that time the 
Austrian Government had no intention of carrying out 
this agreement in the spirit which had inspired it, but 
in order to create for themselves an excuse for their 
continued violations of the Austrian Germans’ right to 
equality of treatment they conceived the notion of a 
plebiscite which was devised in order finally to deprive 
the majority of its rights. The methods adopted to 
realize this scheme were unexampled. A country which 
for many years had had no election at all, where there 
were no means of determining who were qualified to 
vote, announces an election which is to take place in less 
than three and a half days’ time. There are no lists of 
voters, there are no voting cards, there is no means of 
testing a person’s right to vote, there is no obligation to 
maintain the secrecy of the ballot, there is no guarantee 
that the election will be conducted with impartiality, there 
is no security that the votes will be properly counted— 
and so on. If these are the methods which can confer 
on a regime the stamp of legality, then for fifteen years we 
National Socialists in Germany were only fools! We had 
to go through a hundred election fights and laboriously 
win the support of the German people.” 

“When the late President of the Reich at last called 
me to power, I was the Leader of by far the strongest 
party in the Reich. Since then I have time and again 
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sought to give to the German people an opportunity of 
confirming the legality of my existence and of my action: 
and that confirmation was granted me. But if the 
methods which Herr Schusclinigg wished to employ are 
the right ones, then the plebiscite in the Saar territory 
was only a mockery of a people whose return to the 
Reich it was desired to make more difficult. But on this 
point we think otherwise. I believe tliat we can all be 
proud that here too, in this Saar plebiscite, we won a 
vote of confidence from the German people in so unex¬ 
ceptionable a fashion.” 

“Against this unexampled expedient of an election 
fraud the German people in Austria itself at last revolted. 
But this time’when the regime once more planned simply 
to crush the movement of protest with a strong arm,' 
the result could only be a new civil war.” 

“But the German Reich will not suffer that hence¬ 
forth in this territory Germans should still be persecuted 
because they belong to our nation or because they profess 
their belief in certain views. It desires calm and order!” 

“I determined therefore to place the help of the Reich 
at the service of the millions of Germans in Austria. 
Since this morning the soldiers of the German army are 
on the march across all the frontiers of German 
Austria.” 

“Tanks, infantry divisions, bands of SS. on the 
ground, and the German air arm in the blue heaven— 
summoned by the new National Socialist Government 
in Vienna—will be the guarantee that as soon as possible 
the opportunity will be given at last to the German 
people itself to fashion its own future and its own destiny 
by a real plebiscite. Behind these troops stand the will 
and the resolution of the whole German nation!" 

“I myself as Leader and Chancellor of the German 
' German; mit braehialcn Mitteln. 
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people shall be happy now once more as a German and 
a free citizen to be able to tread the soil of the country 
which is also my homeland. The world must convince 
itself that the German people in Austria is experiencing 
in these days hours of bliss and deep joy.” 

“It sees in the brothers coming to its help its saviours 
from profound distress.” 

“Long live the National Socialist Reich!” 

“Long live National Socialist German Austria!” 

Berlin, 12 March 1938. Adolf Hitler.' 

» 

Oh II March 193S Hitler sent a letter to Mmsolini in 
zvhich he explained the reasons for his action: towards the 
close of his letter he said: 

“1. In this action one must see nothing save an act 
of legitimate national defence and thus an action which 
any man of character in my position would execute in 
the same manner as I have done. You, too. Excellency, 
would not have been able to act otherwise if the destiny 
of Italians had been at stake. And I, as Fiihrer and as 
National Socialist, cannot do otherwise.” 

“2. In an hour which was critical for Italy I showed 
you the firmness of my sentiments. Have no doubt that 
in the future, too, nothing will be ehanged in this respect.” 

“3. Whatever may be the consequences of recent 
events, I have marked a clear German frontier towards 
France and now I trace another, equally clear, towards 
Italy. It is the Brenner.” 

“This decision will never be either questioned or 
violated. This decision I have not taken in the year 
1938 but immediately after the close of the Great War, 
and I have never made any secret of that decision.”* 

* F.Z., 13 Mar. 1938. rn 

* Translated from the Italian text in Voce d’ltatia, i3~*4 Mar. 

1938- 
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On 13 March igsS Hitler sent to Mussolm a telegram: 
"I shall never forget this. Adolf Hitler,"’ 

On 12 March 1938 Hitler broadcast a speech from Linz 
addressing the Austrian Chancellor, Dr, Seyss-lnquari, 
and the inhabitants of Linz: 

"I thank you for your words of greeting. Above all I 
thank all of you assembled here who have borne witness 
that it is not the will and the wish of some few only to 
found this great Reich of the German people, but that 
it is the wish and the will of the German people. Would 
that on this evening some of our international seekers 
after truth whom we know so well could not only see 
the facts but later admit them to be facts. When years 
ago I went forth from this town, I bore within me pre¬ 
cisely the same profession of faith which to-day fills my 
heart. Judge of the depth of my emotion when after so 
many years I have been able to bring that profession of 
faith to its fulfilment.” 

"If Providence once called me forth from this town 
to be the leader of the Reich, it must, in so doing, have 
charged me with a mission, and that mission could 
be only to restore my dear homeland to the German 
Reich. I have believed in this mission, I have lived 
and fought for it, and I believe I have now fulfilled it. 
You all are witnesses and sureties for that. I know not 
on what day you will be summoned; I hope it will not 
be far distant. Then you must make good your pledge 
with your own confession of faith, and I believe that 
then before the whole German people I shall be able to 
point with pride to my own homeland. And this must 
then prove to the world that every further attempt to 
tear this people asunder will be in vain.” 

“And just as then it will be your duty to make your 
' F.Z., 14 Mar. 1938. 
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contribution to this German future, so all Germany is 
ready for its part to make its contribution and it is 
already making it to-day. In the German soldiers who 
now from all the shires {Gaiteti) of the Reich are marching 
into Austria you must see those who are ready and 
willing to make sacrifices in their fight for the unity of 
the whole great German people, for the power of the 
Reich, for its greatness and its glory now and evermore 
—Germany, Sieg Heil!”‘ 

On 13 March 1^38 Hitler announced the incorporation 
of^Austria into the German Reich and the incorporation 
of the Austrian army into the army of the Reick^ 

In an interview with Mr, G. Ward Price published in the 
"Daily Mail" of 14 March 1938 Hitler was asked "Will 
the developments of to-day have any ejfect on the Anglo- 
German conversations that are beginning?” “On our side, 
none at all,” he replied, “and, I hope, none on the 
British side.” 

“What harm have we done to any foreign country? 
Whose interests have we hurt by falling in with the will 
of the overwhelming majority of the Austrian people to 
become Germans?” 

“I cannot understand the Anglo-French note of pro¬ 
test. These people here are Germans. A protest note 
from other countries about my action with regard to 
them has no more sense than a note from the German 
Government would have which protested against the 
relations of the British Government with Ireland.” 

“I assure you in all sincerity that four days ago I had 
no idea at all that I should be here , to-day, or that 
Austria would have been embodied, as she is from to¬ 
night, with the rest of Germany on exactly the same 
basis as Bavaria or Saxony.” 

' F,Z., 14 Mar. 1038. 


* F.Z., IS Mar. 1938. 
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"I have done this because I was deceived by Herr 
Schuschnigg, and betra5^al is something which I will 
not tolerate,” 

**When I give my hand and word on any matter, I 
stand by it, and I expect anyone who enters into an 
agreement with me to do the same,” 

“I came to terms with Herr Schuschnigg by which he 
was to cease his oppression of the majority of the people 
of his country,” 

dealt quite fairly with him in my Reichstag speech, 

I gave him the chance to say: ‘I have come to terms 
with the German Government and I will loyally Co¬ 
operate in carrying them out.’ ” 

“Instead, Herr Schuschnigg tried to spring this plebi¬ 
scite on his country, , , 

“This is my home, I have long grieved to see the people 
to whom I belong by birth oppressed and suffering,” 
“More than 2,000 of them have lost their lives. 
Many have been in prison. Some of them have been 
hanged for their political opinions and their faithfulness 
to German ideals,” 

“A minority of 10 per cent, has oppressed the majority 
of 90 per cent. Well, I have put an end to that. But I 
have done still more. I have prevented the majority 
from revenging itself upon its oppressors.” 

“I hope the world will reali2e that it is a work of peace 
that I have performed here.” 

“If I had not intervened and the Schuschnigg Govern¬ 
ment had tried to can7 through its trick plebiscite, there 
would have been bloody revolution here.” 

“Austria might Avell have become another Spain in 
the heart of Europe.” 

“I am a realist. Look at my relations with Poland, 
I am entirely ready to admit that Poland—a land of 
33,000,000 inhabitants—needs an outlet to the sea,” 
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“It is a bitter thing to us that this has to be obtained 
at the expense of a corridor through German territory, 
but we realize what it means for the Poles." 

“There are Germans living under Polish govern¬ 
ment and Poles living under German government.” 

"If the two countries quarrelled, each would oppress 
its minorities. It was far better to settle our differences 
by agreement." 

“I hope that all nations will recognize from what has 
happened in Austria the folly of oppressing their national 
minorities.” 

“Wait a little, and see what I will do for Austria. 
Come back here in four years’ time, and you will find 
that the number of the Austrian unemployed has greatly 
fallen.” 

“You will see how much better off and happier the 
people of Austria will be."' 

On March igsS Hitler entered Vienna and in his 
speech said: “Whatever may come, the German Reich as 
it stands to-day no one will in future be able to shatter, 
no one will tear asunder." This is our pledge, and “no 
distress, no threat, and no violence can break this oath of 
ours. This to-day is the faith of all Germans from 
Konigsberg to Cologne, from Hamburg to Vienna.”* 

On 15 March IQ38 Hitler spoke on the Heldenplats in 
Vienna: 

“Germans, Men and Women. In a few days within 
the community of the German people there has been 
accomplished an upheaval, the extent of which we can, 
it is true, see to-day but whose significance only later 
generations will be able fully to estimate. During recent 
years the heads of the regime which has now been over- 

' Daily Mail, 14 Mar. 1938. * F.Z., 15 Mar. 1936. 
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thrown have often spoken of the special ‘mission’ which 
in their eyes this country had to fulfil. A leader of the 
legitimists sketched this mission in detail in a memoran¬ 
dum. According to this memorandum the task of this 
so-called independence of the country of Austria—an 
independence based upon the Peace Treaties and de¬ 
pendent upon the favour of foreign countries—was to 
hinder the formation of a really great German Reich 
and thus to bar the way leading to the future of the 
German people. Now I proclaim for this land its new 
mission which corresponds with the command which in 
times past summoned hither the German settlers from 
all the shires {Gaiien) of the Old Reich. The oldest East 
Mark of the German people shall henceforth be the 
youngest bulwark of the German nation and thus of the 
German Reich.” 

‘‘Through the centuries in the disturbed periods of 
the past the assaults of the East have broken on the 
frontiers of the Old Mark. Through the centuries in the 
long future the Mark shall be the iron guarantee for 
the security and freedom of the German Reich and thus 
a pledge for the happiness and the peace of our great 
people. And I know that the East Mark of the German 
Reich will perform its new task as well as the old East 
Mark performed and mastered its task in the past.” 

‘.‘I speak in the name of the millions of this e-\tra- 
ordinarily beautiful German land, in the name of the 
men of the Steiermark, of the men of Lower and Upper 
Austria, of the men of Carinthia, of Salzburg, of Tirol, 
and above all in the name of the city of Vienna when I 
assure the other 68 millions of German fellow-country¬ 
men in our wide Reich who are listening to me at this 
moment that this land is German, that it has understood its 
mission and will fulfil it, and that no one shall ever outdo it 
in loyalty to thegreat community of the German people.” 
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“Our task will now be through work, through indus¬ 
try, through common effort, and through standing to¬ 
gether to solve the great social, cultural, and economic 
problems, and above all to develop Austria more and 
more and build it up as an outpost of National Socialist 
sentiment and of National Socialist strength of will.” 

Hitler then returned thanks to those who with God's help 
had enabled him to effect this great change, and especially 
“to the unnumbered nameless idealists, the fighters of 
our formations, who in the long years of persecution 
have proved that the German under oppression only 
grows still harder. These years of the period of suffering 
have but strengthened in me my conviction of the value 
of the German Austrian within the framework of the 
great community of our people. Further, the wonderful 
order and discipline of this tremendous happening is a 
proof of the force of the idea which inspired these men. 
Thus at this hour I can make to the German people the 
greatest announcement of the realization of a purpose 
that I have ever made: as the Leader and Chancellor of 
the German nation and the German Reich I now an¬ 
nounce before the bar of history the entry of my home¬ 
land into the German Reich. Germany and its new 
member, the National Socialist Party and the army of 
our Reich, Sieg Heil!”‘ 

On i6 March iggS Hitler returned to Berlin and in a 
speech there said that “Germany had now become Great 
Germany and will so remain: The German people as a 
whole—from East to West and now from the South up to 
this city of Berlin—^will see to that!” He expressed his own 
happiness that he had been chosen by Providence to bring 
about this great union of the German people: “the land 
which had been the unhappiest was now the happiest.”* 

* Reichspost, i6 Mar. 1938. * V.B., 18 Mar. 1938. 
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0 ?i i 8 March igjS Hitler addressed the Reichstag m 
order to give his report (Bericht) of events ''the impartance 
of which you all recognize**. He referred to his sm^ey of 
five years of Natiojial Socialist ackieveme?U given to the 
Reichstag on 20 February in that speech he had 

amongst other political problems dealt with that question 
"which in its gravity could be ignored only by certain 
European ignoramuses*** Hitler then spoke of the rise of 
the principle of natiofialities: a number of peoples by 
the turn of the century had succeeded in giving expres¬ 
sion to their national unity through the formation of a 
nation State. Other peoples carried this ideal through 
the Great War as the decisive factor which determined 
their action until it reached fulfilment* The sole people 
in Europe to whom fate had denied this most natural of 
all rights was the German people. The differences 
amongst the German tribes, religious discussion, dynastic 
egoism had prevented constitutional unity; the World War 
only increased the division and bade fair to separate parts 
of the people from the motherland for all time. "In the 
place of the 'self-determination of peoples* proclaimed 
by President Wilson came the most brutal national op¬ 
pression of many millions of German fellow-country¬ 
men, Rights which were granted as a matter of course to 
the most primitive of tribes in the colonies were denied 
to an ancient civilized nation of our world under pretexts 
which were as untenable as they were insulting.** 

"I have already explained in my speech on 20 Febru¬ 
ary that it is hardly possible to obtain a completely 
satisfactory regulation of the relations between peoples 
and territories in Europe: that is to say that it is not our 
view that it should be the aim of a national Government 
to realize on every side, whether through protests or 
through interventions, territorial claims w^hich, though 
supported by the argument of national necessities, 
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could yet in the end lead to no general national justice. 
The countless enclaves of peoples which are to be 
found in Europe make it in part simply impossible to 
find a frontier delimitation which will everywhere 
do equal justice to the interests alike of peoples and 
of States.” 

“But there are State constructions which are so 
obviously stamped with the character of conscious and 
willed national injustice that in the long nin their preser¬ 
vation is only possible through the employment of the 
most brutal violence. Thus, for example, the formation 
of the new Austrian rump State was a measure which 
necessitated the naked violation of the right of self- 
determination of some b o- millions of Germans. And this 
violation of right was admitted with cynical frankness. 
For the well-known inventors of the right of self-deter¬ 
mination, of the independence and freedom of peoples, 
for the pious governesses of the world with their uni¬ 
versal interests who otherwise profess themselves to be 
so deeply concerned for the maintenance of justice on 
this earth it meant nothing at all that through the Peace 
‘Diktats’ the wishes of 61 - million human beings were 
throttled and that these millions were compelled to 
accept this rape of their right of self-determination and 
to suffer this unnatural separation from the great com¬ 
mon motherland.” When Austria decided to hold a 
plebiscite on the question of the Amchltifi and over 95 
per cent, voted in its favour, this free expression of 
opinion was forbidden out of hand by the apostles of the 
new International Law. And “the tragic element in the 
situation thus created was that the new State represented 
from the first a political construction which was com¬ 
pletely incapable of living its own life. The economic 
distress was consequently ghastly, the yearly mortality 
figures rose to a terrifying height. In Vienna alone last 
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year there were 10,000 births as against 24,000 deaths.” 
That will not move democratic statesmen; their hearts 
have no feelings: they are completely unmoved when 
half a million men are butchered in Spain: I mention 
these facts only to establish quite dispassionately that, 
through the acts of violence of the authors of the 'Teace^ 
Diktats”, upon millions of men there was passed a death 
sentence which gradually took effect: that is the result 
of the creation of this State which could not live. It is 
not surprising that there were men who supported this 
artificially created State—as rulers of the State they 
found it to their own interest to do so; neither is it sur¬ 
prising that the mass of nationally minded Austrians 
began to feel exasperation and bitterness against their 
oppressors and that a fanatical determination arose to 
set “the more sacred'rights of the eternal life of the 
people in place of a regime of violence tricked out with 
lying democratic forms”. 

But an attempt on the part of these unfortunates to 
alter their lot necessarily led to an increase in terrorism. 
And thus in turn resistance and oppression were each 
increased in violence. “But he who has any knowledge 
of history cannot doubt that in the long run the tenacity 
{Beharrlichkeit) of the forces which maintain a people's 
individuality are generally stronger tlian the effect of 
any oppression.” 

On behalf of the small French population of the Saar 
a plebiscite had to be taken, but when it is a question of 
millions of Germans the attitude of the democracies is 
very different. “Here the fulfilment of the wish to 
return to their Fatherland is refused because inoppor¬ 
tune for the democracies; even the bare hope for such 
a return is expressly branded as a crime. . . . But right 
must be right even where Germans are concerned, and 
can one wonder that, where this right is persistently 
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refused, peoples should at last find themselves compelled 
to resort to self-help to secure their rights? Nations are 
a creation after the will of God and endure eternally, 
but the League of Nations is a highly doubtful construc¬ 
tion of human incapacity, of human greed and self- 
interest. And one thing is certain: just as the nations 
have lived for countless millennia when there was no 
League of Nations, so the time will come when the 
League of Nations has long since ceased to be, but in 
spite of that the peoples will continue to exist through 
further millennia. The League will only have signifi¬ 
cance as a force making for liberty if it brings its 
morality into agreement with that higher morality which 
corresponds to a justice which is the same for all—and 
therefore is a superior form of justice.** 

Even when Germany was prostrate in its hour of 
deepest distress the Austrians had wished for unity with 
the Reich; as Germany recovered, grew in strength, 
and was filled with a new national faith, so the longing 
of the Austrians for union grew. The mere instinct of 
self-preservation favoured the thought of union with a 
State which, despite all difficulties, seemed to be mas¬ 
tering its economic distress, while within the Reich 
exasperation at the persecution of those Germans who 
lived beyond its frontiers continually increased. **Ger- 
many has once more become a World Power. But what 
Power in the world in the long run could calmly stand 
by and see before its very door millions of the same 
people as those composing its own population suffering 
the cruellest ill-treatment? There are moments when it 
is impossible for a self-conscious people any longer to 
remain merely passive spectators!** 

Hitler then gave an account of the intervmo with 
Schuschnigg in Berchtesgaden which is almost identical 
with that translated on p, 14^8. 
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He then proceeded: “I begged Herr Schuschnigg to 
spare German Austria, the German Reich, and him¬ 
self a situation which in the end must lead to most 
serious conflicts. With this end in view 1 proposed a 
way which might lead to a gradual internal lessening of 
tension and, as a consequence, to a gradual reconcilia¬ 
tion not only between the Austrians themselves, but 
also between the two German States.” 

“I made it clear to Herr Schuschnigg, however, that 
this would be the last attempt so far as I was concerned 
and that I was determined in the event of the failure of 
this attempt to protect the rights of the German people 
in my homeland by those means which always from 
time immemorial on this earth alone remain when 
human judgement bars the way to the command of 
ordinary justice. For no people with any sense of 
honour* has as yet died on behalf of democratic forms, 
and least of all in those democracies where talk is 
loudest.” 

On 20 February in the Reichstag I stretched out the 
hand to Herr Schuschnigg: in his first answer to that 
appeal he rejected that gesture. The obligations which 
he had undertaken were only grudgingly fulfilled: the 
campaign of lies directed against Germany by the 
foreign Press was in part, we have discovered, inspired 
by Herr Schuschnigg’s own Press Bureau. There can 
be no doubt that Herr Schuschnigg had determined to 
violate the agreement. 

“On Tuesday 8 March the first statements reached 
me about a plan for a plebiscite. These statements 
appeared so fantastic and untrustworthy that they were 
regarded as mere rumours. Then on the evening of 
Wednesday through a truly astounding speech we were 

' German: kein amtandiges Volk. I think this implies my 
rendering in this passage. 
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informed of an attack' not only on the terms agreed upon 
between us but more than that—an attack upon the 
majority of the Austrian people.” Hitler’s criticism of the 
plebiscite teas then repeated {seep, i^if) and he proceeded: 
“Those who should say ‘No’ would be marked men, 
while for those who said ‘Yes’ every opportunity was 
given to falsify the result of the voting; in other words; 
Herr Schuschnigg, who knew very well that he had 
behind him only the minority of the population, sought 
through an unexampled election fraud to create for him¬ 
self the moral justification for an open violation of the 
obligations to which he liad agreed. He wished to gain 
a mandate for a further and still more brutal oppression 
of the overwhelming majority of the German Austrian 
people.” 

Such a breach of faith could only lead to a revolution 
which must have resulted in frightful bloodshed, for 
when after the infliction of such continuous wrong the 
glowing coals of passion burst into flame they can, 
e.\pcrience proves it, be extinguished only in blood. 
“I was now determined to put an end to further oppres¬ 
sion of my homeland. I therefore immediately took such 
steps as seemed necessary to avert from Austria the same 
fate as Spain had suffered. The ultimatum of which the 
world suddenly began to complain consisted simply of 
the determined assurance that Germany would not tole¬ 
rate any further oppression of her German Austrian 
■ fellow-countrymen and at the same time of a warning 
not to enter on a path which must of necessity have led 
to bloodshed.” 

“That this was the right attitude to adopt was proved 
by the fact that within three days the entire homeland 
hastened to meet me when I carried out the intervention 

“ German: Attentat : perhaps one should translate “a murdetoua 
attack”. 
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which had now become unavoidable, while not a single 
shot was fired, not a single victim fell—a result which 
must, I imagine, have caused not a little regret to our 
international pacifists. If I had not answered the wish 
of the Austrian people and its new National Socialist 
Government, then conditions would most certainly have 
arisen which would later have still made it necessary for 
us to intervene.” 

"I wished to spare this beautiful country endless mis¬ 
fortune and suffering. For when once hatred begins to 
burn, reason is clouded. There can then be no just 
weighing of guilt and its expiation. National exaspera¬ 
tion, personal vengeance, and the lower instincts of 
egoistic passion unite in raising the torch of war and in 
their frenzy seek their victims without any thought of 
justice, without any consideration of the consequences.” 

“Herr Schuschnigg perhaps did not think it possible 
that I could make up my mind to intervene. He and his 
adherents can thank the Lord God for my intervention. 
For in all probability it is only my resolution that has 
saved his life and that of ten thousand others—-a life that 
after their complicity in the deaths of countless Austrian 
victims of the Movement they no longer deserve to live, 
but which the National Socialist State in its moderation, 
as sovereign victor, grants to them,” 

“What prouder satisfaction in the world can there be 
for a man than to have led the folk of his own homeland 
into the greater community of his people! And you can 
all realize my feelings of happiness when I consider that 
it was no cemetery, no waste of ruins that I had to win 
for the German Reich, that I would give to the Reich 
an unravaged land and a delighted people. I have acted 
in the only way which could enable me to accept respon¬ 
sibility for what. I have done as a German standing 
before the history of our people, before the past and the 
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living witnesses of the community of our people, before 
the holy German Reich and before my beloved homeland. 
Behind this decision which f have taken stand now 75 
million people and before it stands henceforth the 
German army.” 

“It is almost tragic that before an action which in its 
profoundest significance meant simply the removal of a 
tension in Central Europe which, as a permanent con¬ 
dition, had become intolerable our present-day demo¬ 
cracies stand disconcerted in complete incomprehension. 
Their reactions were in part beyond understanding, in 
part insulting. A number of other States had, it is true, 
from the first declared that they were not concerned in 
the matter or had expressed their hearty approval. This 
was the case not only with most of the smaller European 
countries, but also with quite a number of large States. 
I will mention only the dignified and understanding 
attitude of Poland, the friendly and warm-hearted ap¬ 
proval of Hungary, the declarations, inspired by hearty 
friendship, of Yugoslavia together with the assurances of 
sincere neutrality on the part of several other countries,’’ 

“I cannot, however, close the enumeration of friendly 
opinions without recording at greater length the attitude 
adopted by Fascist Italy, I felt it to be my duty to 
explain the reasons for my action in a letter to the leader 
of the great Fascist State who is united to me personally 
in ties of close friendship and to assure him in particular 
that after this event not only will the sentiments of Ger¬ 
many towards Italy undergo no change, but that, pre¬ 
cisely as in the case of France, so with Italy Germany 
regards the present frontiers as permanently fixed {als 
gegebem)." 

“I wish in this House to express to the great Italian 
statesman in the name of the German people and in my 
own name our warm thanks. We know what the attitude 
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of Mussolini has meant for Germany in these days. If 
any strengthening of the relations between Italy and 
Germany were possible, they have been now so strength¬ 
ened. From a community of interests, from a common 
outlook on the world {weltamchaulichen), for us Germans 
there has arisen a friendship which nothing can break. 
The country and the frontiers of this friend are for us 
inviolate. I repeat my words: I shall never forget this 
attitude of Mussolini, and the Italian people can rest 
assured that behind my word there stands the German 
nation!” 

“Thus on this occasion, too, the axis which unites our 
two countries has proved of the highest service to the 
peace of the world. For Germany desires only peace. 
Germany desires to wrong no one, but Germany itself 
will in no circumstances suffer a wrong: Germany is 
ready to defend to the last at any time her honour and 
her freedom”. . . . 

Hitler then dissolved the Reichstag, fixed the election of 
the new Reichstag of Great Germany for lo April I93^> 
and-appealed for another four years of power to effect the 
internal unification of the newly won territories with the 
Germati Reich. He asked the German people to give him a 
Reichstag “with which under the gracious help of our 
God it will be possible to solve the great new problems 
which face us”. 

In his closing words he thanked all those who had played 
their part in the formation of “das neue deutsche Volks- 
reich”— the new Reich of the German people, and con¬ 
tinued: “As the last sacrifices which have rendered pos¬ 
sible this unification of Germany there should at this 
moment arise before our gaze those numerous fighters 
who in the East Mark, which has now returned to the 
Reich, were the heralds who proclaimed their faith in 
the German unity which now is ours, who sealed their 
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witness with their blood, who, as martyrs, with their 
last breath confessed that which henceforth for all of us 
shall be more sacred than ever before: One people, one 
Reich; Germany! Sieg Heil!”‘ 

Hitler began his election campaign by a speech in Konigs- 
berg on 25 March 1938. Here in East Prussia, a district 
which had formerly suffered under a feeling of being 
neglected and abandoned, he could most naturally count 
upon sympathy with his intervention in Austria. What 
can words like “independence” or “sovereignty” mean 
for a State of only six millions ? What can a sovereignty 
mean which was originally granted by foreign Powers— 
enforced on a people by foreign Powers—and is main¬ 
tained by the grace of foreign Powers ? It was not out of 
any love for German Austria that the German people 
there was saddled with this so-called “sovereignty”: it 
was simply the interests of foreign Powers which were 
to be served: “Germany was to be weakened! She was 
to be torn asunder so that she might remain powerless 
as in past times. That was the purpose of this ‘sove¬ 
reignty’, that was the meaning of the veto on the 
AnschluJ}.” And in the economic sphere: the conse¬ 
quences were distress, misery, and care. “And that is 
only what one might expect. To-day it is only under 
quite peculiar presuppositions that such small State 
formations can have a possibility of life.” And under 
the mortgage of the War-collapse no economic life was 
possible. Above all how can a territory to-day be capable 
of having an economic life when the strength of the faith 
in the possibility of its own existence is lacking? The 
recovery in the economic life of the Reich followed a 
political rebirth, but in Austria such a political impulse 
was unthinkable. And in fact Austria did experience 

* F.Z., 20 Mar. 1938. * V.B., 20 Mar. 1938. 
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this economic annihiliation—the statistics prove it. 
Abroad no one cared a whit that in this beautiful 
country hundreds of thousands died simply from dis¬ 
tress and misery: the apostles of humanity remained 
unmoved. 

This economic distress could be relieved only if the 
strength of a great people and its economic life stood 
behind Austria; that was the only means whereby a 
concentration of forces could be effected. Even the 
German Reich is too small: it needs a complement of 
colonies: how should a State which was but the size of 
a single province succeed ? But far greater than political 
and economic sufferings was the bitter consciousness of 
being deprived of the right of self-determination.' . . . 
“In Germany to-day we enjoy the consciousness of be¬ 
longing to a community, a consciousness which is far 
stronger than that created by political or economic inter¬ 
ests. That community is conditioned by the fact of a 
blood-relationship.^ Man to-day refuses any longer to 
be separated from the life of his people {Volkstinii); to 
that he clings with a resolute affection. He will bear 
extreme distress and misery, but he desires to remain 
with his people.” It is this noble passion which alone 
can raise man above thoughts of gain and profit. “Blood 
binds more firmly than Business.” 

And across the frontiers of Austria was the German 
Reich, and the wish grew ever stronger to be united with 
the great kindred people. This wish found its most 
powerful expression in the National Socialist Movement 
and idea. “This National Socialist idea goes far beyond 
the bounds of a small Germany. True, we do not desire 
to make proselytes in foreign countries, but no one c.an 

* See p. 1428. Here “as a matter of course this right is granted 
to all peoples on the earth”. 

’ A paraphrase: German: die blutmqfiig bedingt ist. 
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prevent National Socialist doctrine from becoming the 
political faith of all Germans!” That faith at least 
restores community of spirit. And persecution only 
raises that faith to fanaticism: witness the hundreds of 
thousands who in Austria at the time of the Counter- 
Reformation for the sake of their faith became either 
martyrs or exiles. 

So the symbol of the swastika—a new symbol not 
burdened with the legacy of the past—spread wherever 
there were Germans: “in it every German had the cer¬ 
tainty: we overcome the past, we open up the way to a 
great common German future.” In Austria this National 
Socialist faith became the source of bitterest persecution 
and torture: it was sought to force upon this people a 
new Counter-Reformation. Once more the stream of 
exiles flowed from the country: tens upon tens of thou¬ 
sands left their homeland and came as emigrants into 
Germany because they refused to surrender their politi¬ 
cal faith. And faith awoke opposition at the hands of 
“an inflnitesimal, a ridiculously small minority”. The 
only question was: when will the hour which gives us 
freedom strike ? 

“That is what all these international apostles of truth 
should have seen who to-day lie about an act of violence 
and refuse to see the facts because they do not suit their 
book. The world and the conscience of the world had 
no understanding for the facts.” A foreign paper asks: 
“Why could I not have done this ‘peaceably’? The 
world would have been ready to grant us all we wanted ?” 
We know better: “the conscience of the world, the jus¬ 
tice of the world shone forth upon us for the first time 
from the Peace Treaties. When has more shameless 
violence been done to peoples than in the period when 
men began to talk about ‘world-conscience’ and ‘world- 
justice’? When have economic territorial unities been 
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torn apart with less regard to conscience than since the 
day when a ‘League of Nations’ was established with the 
professed aim of serving the interests of peoples ?” . . . 
How often have I made representations, have warned 
and counselled—but all to no effect. “I should only 
rejoice if now—as perhaps may be deduced from the 
remarks in this English newspaper—there should be a 
change of mind. We still have a few injustices to com¬ 
plain of : perhaps now they may be settled by agree¬ 
ment! Up to the present our complaints fell on ears that 
were stone deaf.” The position in Austria grew steadily 
worse ‘‘and then one day there came the hour when one 
had to make a decision before one’s conscience, before 
one’s own people, and before an eternal God Who had 
created the peoples. And a fortnight ago I made that 
decision, and it was the only possible decision. For 
when men are deaf to every behest of justice, then the 
individual must assert his rights himself. Then he must 
turn to that ancient creed: Help yourself and then God 
will help you. And God has helped us!” 

For in Austria ‘‘since the time w'hcn the National 
Socialist Movement set itself by legal means to w'in 
power, the guardians of democracy have themselves 
deserted the path of legality and have set up a naked 
tyrannical dictatorship—a real dictatorship, for there 
was no majority of the people behind it”. When abroad 
the Government of Germany is represented as a dictator¬ 
ship I say: ‘‘I stand in the midst of my people; but 
where stood the men who as champions of the demo¬ 
cratic cause and of democratic ideas ill-treated and 
oppressed the people in Austria? For many years past 
they have not dared to appeal to the people. I do not 
believe that there is any State whose Government is so 
securely founded as our own but which yet has so often 
taken its way to the people and allowed the people to 
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confirm its mandate.” In Austria any appeal to the 
people would have overthrown the Government—this 
tyrannous group which had promulgated a new Consti¬ 
tution and then withdrawn from the people every chance 
of expressing a protest, of passing judgement. “The 
name of the managing director' of this small ruling clique 
was Schuschnigg,” During the course of this winter I 
realized that there must be “either an ordered solution 
of this question or a disordered revolutionary outburst, 
and the latter I pushed to avoid”. Hitler then gave an 
account of Ins interview with Schusch7iigg at Berchtes- 
gaden: “I said to him; ‘Herr Schuschnigg, you are 
oppressing a country. You have no right to do so. This 
country is my homeland as much as it is yours. How 
comes it that you are continually doing violence to it? 
I am ready to stand with you before the people at an 
election. Both of us will stand as candidates. The 
people shall decide.'* He objected that that was impos¬ 
sible on constitutional grounds. But I warned him to 
seek a peaceful way of lessening the tension, as other¬ 
wise no one could guarantee that a people’s tortured soul 
would not cry aloud. And besides I could not let there 
be any doubt that on the frontiers of Germany no more 
fellow-countiymen could be shot.” 


' German: Sacbiealler; bitterly contemptuous; I am not sure of 
the English rendering. 

^ In the course of an interview with Sir Nevilc Henderson on 
3 Mar* 1938 Hitler spoke of a vote in Austria. asked him if he 
meant a plebiscite—a suggestion which had long been canvassed 
in the German Press, Hitler’s answer was that he demanded that 
'the just interests of the German Austrians should be secured and 
an end made to oppression by a process of peaceful evolution’. In 
other words, he begged the question with a vague reply. He did 
not intend, as he proved later, to tolerate a plebiscite unless it was 
held under his own direct auspices.’* Sir Nevile Henderson^ The 
Faihire of a Mission. Berlin London, Hodder 

Stoughton, 1940, p, 117* 
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“And I tried to make clear to him in all seriousness 
that this was the last way which perhaps might lead to a 
peaceful solution of this crisis. I left him in no doubt 
that, if this way should fail, in one way or another 
matters would not end there. I begged him to have no 
doubt that I was serious in my intention to place the 
help of the Reich at the service of my oppressed fellow- 
countrymen and not to doubt my resolution if, through 
deserting this way, a crisis should arise. He did not 
believe the seriousness of my assurances and for this 
reason, one may suppose, he broke the agreement.” 

“To-day we have the proofs of that. We have found 
the letters in which on 19 February—one day before my 
speech in the Reichstag—he writes that on his part the 
whole affair would be purely a tactical move in order to 
gain time so that he could wait until the situation abroad 
should be more favourable. He therefore counted on 
being able at a more propitious hour to stir up foreign 
countries against Germany. In order to give a moral 
foundation to his scheme this man then invented this 
ridiculous comedy of a plebiscite on which the clearest 
light is thrown by the fact that we were able to confiscate 
broad-sheets and placards in which eight days before 
the plebiscite the figures of the voting were published! 
It was an unheard-of fraud in a country in which for 
many years there had been no election, where no one 
could vote. It was clear that if this new fraud should be 
a success, then the world, cold as ice, would have de¬ 
clared: ‘Now this regime is legitimated!’” 

“And against this the German people in Austria at 
last began to rise; it turned against its persecutors. It 
revolted. And now I had to intervene in its behalf. 
And so I gave the order to answer the wish of this 
people: I let the forces march!” 

And I did this firstly in order to show the world 
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that I was now in bitter earnest, that the time for 
any further oppression of Germany was past. 

Secondly: there was the danger of revenge. “I admit 
openly that at times, in view of the terrible persecutions, 
the thought might even come to one that it was only 
right if the people did at last wreak its vengeance on its 
torturers; but in the end I decided to prevent that. For 
I saw one thing: amongst our opponents there are men 
who are so depraved that they must be counted as lost 
to the community of the German people, but on the 
other hand there are many blinded and mad folk who 
have only run with the rest. Perhaps their eyes have 
been thoroughly opened. And above all, who can 
guarantee that, when once madness has begun, private 
passions will not begin to rage as well, that private scores 
will not be settled under the watchword {Motto) of a 
political act?” And thirdly just as it had been my 
greatest pride that the Revolution in Germany should 
be carried through with the least possible sacrifice, 
so I wanted the work of unification not to be stained 
with unnecessary suffering, with unnecessary bloodshed. 
Many had deserved their fate: they did not even give to 
patriots whose only crime was to love their country more 
than anything else “an honourable bullet”: they hanged 
them: 13 were hanged in Vienna alone: over 400 mur¬ 
dered, two and a half thousand shot—such is the tale of 
“the victims of this lowest, basest, worst oppression of 
modern times in our people”. 

And yet I am persuaded that it was right to spare this 
beautiful land the horrors of a civil war. “We will be 
quit of those of our opponents who are incurable through 
the normal means of our State. Part of them will without 
our help go where all the European ‘worthies’ of this 
stamp have assembled of recent years. And we are glad 
that some of them have gone already. I can but hope 
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and expect that the rest of the world which feels so deep 
a sympathy with these criminals will be at least magnani¬ 
mous enough to turn this pity into practical assistance. 
On our side we are quite prepared to put all these crimi¬ 
nals aboard luxury ships and let these countries do with 
them what they will. We have in the overwhelming joy 
of these days forgotten all desire for vengeance.*’ • . • 

I wanted to spare this country the horrors of Spain 
and then I had to help: I had been summoned. I could 
not have borne the responsibility before the history of 
Germany if I had not given the order to march. 

“Certain foreign newspapers have said that we fell on 
Austria with brutal methods: I can only say: even in 
death they cannot stop lying. I have in the course of 
my political battle won much love from my people, but 
when in these last days I crossed the former frontier of 
the Reich there met me such a stream of love that I 
have never experienced a greater. Not as tyrants have 
we come but as liberators: an entire people rejoiced.** 
And we must remember that this triumph is due to the 
strength of the National Socialist idea: without that it 
could never have happened. “It was wonderful in these 
days to see how, like the PhoenLx, our Movement rose 
again—the Movement which long ago had been thought 
to be dead—how in a few hours it took possession of the 
whole State, how all these care-worn faces of National 
Socialists were now radiant with happiness, how they 
took the authority of the State into their hands and how 
in a few hours they became the representatives of this 
State. That is what the power of the idea achieved.** 
It was this that lent wings to our army on the march. 
“Here not brutal violence, but our Swastika has con¬ 
quered. As these soldiers marched into Austria, I lived 
again a song of my youth. I have in days past sung it so 
often with faith in my heart, this proud battle-song: 
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‘The people arises, the storm breaks loose.’ And it was 
in truth the uprising of a people, and the breaking loose 
of the storm. Under the force of this impression I de¬ 
cided not to wait until lo April but to effect the unifica¬ 
tion forthwith.” I have done this because I know the 
whole people will support this act of mine. You may 
ask: then why do you want a vote? This is a solemn act 
which we wish to make a part of German history. The 
people must make its profession of faith. I am a better 
democrat than so many of the democrats around us. 
“The people in Austria must have the opportunity of 
arising and I wish to see whether it will not choose the 
son of its homeland and the leader of the German 
nation.” The people shall make its profession of faith 
for all time. “For we National Socialists swear that, as 
it was in the past, so to-day: That which we once 
possess ^^'e surrender—never! Where our banner has 
once been planted in the earth there before it stands a 
living wall of Germans!” 

A miracle has been wrought for us in a few days. 
84,000 square kilometres and 6'8 millions of people have 
been won. “That is a mighty, a mighty success. That 
Germany must know and feel: that the German nation 
must remember for all time. It shall this time be a holy 
election: all Germany must step forward and profess its 
faith! . . . Great Germany shall have its first Reichstag.” 

The peroration was highly rhetorical; a few sentetices 
may be translated: 

“That which has happened in these last weeks is the 
result of the triumph of an idea, a triumph of will, but 
also a triumph of endurance and tenacity, and, above all, 
it is the result of the miracle of faith: for only faith 
has availed to move these mountains. I once went forth 
with faith in the German people and began this vast 
fight. With faith in me first thousands, then hundreds 
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of thousands^ and at last millions have followed after 
me. With faith in Germany and in this idea millions of 
our fellow-countrymen in the New Ostmark in the south 
of our Reich have held their banners high and have 
remained loyal to the Reich and to the life of the German 
people* And now I have faith in this lo April. I am 
convinced that on tliis day for the first lime in history' 
in very truth all Germany will be on the march.” . . - 

^*And on this day I shall be the Leader of the greatest 
army in the history of the world; for when on this lo April 
I cast my voting-paper into the urn then I shall know that 
behind me come 50 millions and they all know only my 
watchword: One People and one Reich—^^Deutschland!”’ 

Ott 26 March 1938 Hitler spoke in Leipzig* He con¬ 
trasted the economic life of the Reich zvith that of Anstrw: 
in the Reich, the concentration of the economic possi- 
bilities of a great people; in Austria, a splitting up of 
energies resulting in powerlessness. Within the Reich 
behind the individual stand the potentialities of a great 
people, and that increases the spirit of enterprise, it 
increases daring and joy in responsibility, it leads to 
achievement. In Austria the death of a people, where 
children began to fail and therefore the capacity for 
achievement failed. “The care of those who shall come 
after is the ultimate meaning of progress. A people 
without descendants creates no longer.... I have thought 
of nothing but to make this Reich after its collapse great 
again and strong and powerful—but I have also never 
forgotten my homeland and I have longed for the hour 
when I could bring this homeland back into the Reich.” 
Hitler then renewed his attack upon Schisclmigg: the call 
for help of the new Government: “and I have helped: in 
three days an ideal has filled a State, The 12th of March 
’ F.J?., 27 Mar. 1938. 
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was to have been the day of dupery: it became the day 
of liberation.” Greater Germany {das grope Deutschland) 
on lo April would perform its first solemn act as a State.* 

On 28. March igsS Hitler spoke in the Sportpalast, 
Berlin, on the same lines. “The small country of Austria 
has more murdered National Socialists than the whole 
of Germany.” There is the same attack upon the "traitor" 
Schuschnigg: “I have talked good German with him! 
He thought that he could confound the Germany of 
to-day with the Germany of the past. It was the worst 
mistake of his life. ... A miracle has happened in the 
history of Germany; In three days a people rises, in 
two days it breaks in pieces a regime and in one day it 
greets its liberator. That is the greatest victory of an 
idea. On the day when this man’s trick should have 
taken place he and his State were no longer there! 
After the Peace Treaties Austria had possessed neither 
a mission nor an economic basis for her future existence. 
Those who under the watchword ‘Freedom for the 
peoples’ had broken States in pieces had thereby doomed 
ten millions to a loss of freedom.” 

There were many I'ep-esentatives present of Auslands- 
deiitschtiim and to them Hitler addressed himself: This 
new German ideal cannot be confined within limits: it 
cannot be measured out in doses. Formerly in Germany 
this ideal, starting from a tiny cell, spread its waves 
abroad and it has ever brought new folk under its spell. 
Who can wonder that this ideal flies far over the frontiers 
of a Reich, a State construction—that this ideal casts its 
spell upon Germans wherever they may be . . . What 

> V.B., z8 Mar. 1938. 

* Cf, the speech at Hamburg on the following day: "An idea 
cannot be imprisoned; no frontiers can be raised against it. States 
can be torn apart, but the community of race can never be cast off.” 
The Times, 30 Mar. 193®* 
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is more natural than that suddenly the memory of their 
own birth in Austria should with irresistible force come 
to life within this people, that the whole people should 
now recognize its mission, that its only wish should now 
be to return to the land whence it came?” 

Hitler closed his speech zoith the zjoords: “I have per¬ 
formed my duty. And now I ask that every German 
man and every German woman on this lo April shall 
likewise play their part. On 13 March Great Germany 
was created and on 10 April that creation will be 
confirmed.”* 

From the English reports of the speech one may add from 
Hitler's account of the Berchtesgaden interviezv: “Had I 
not the right to say to him ‘Listen to me. You are sowing 
the wind and one day you will reap the whirlwind. Do 
not deceive yourself. The time is past when you can 
hope to beat these men down with murder and death!’ ” 

‘‘I gave to this man the chance of his life to make 
good the wrongs he had done. He chose another way 
and thus brought his fate on his own head.”* 

On 29 March igjS Hitler spoke in Hamburg. He de¬ 
livered a violent attack upon the democracies which talked 
of the right of peoples to self-determination but “in 
the face of the most bloody oppression and murderous 
brutality inflicted on Germans eonscious' of their nation 
and their blood veiled themselves in silence. For us such 
a democracy is the personification of lying, of falsehood, 
of indecency. It is the summit of hunian hypocrisy.” 
Of Schuschnigg Hitler said: “He took my decency and 
my wish to avoid bloodshed for weakness, but I was 

* There are only summaries of this speech in the Press. I have 

translated from the reports in the Wiener Neueste Nachrichten, 29 
Mar. 1938, 30 Mar. 1938, and F,Z,, 30 Mar. 1938. Cf. the 

report in The Times, 29 Mar. 1938. 

* Daily Telegraph, 29 Mar. 1938. 
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determined to answer the call of the German brothers 
in Austria and to complete their liberation.”^ 

On 30 March 1^38 Hitler spoke in Cologne, ‘‘What 
would Cologne be,” he askedy “if it had no Greater 
Germany behind it? This great stream—the Rhine— 
is nothing if not German. Providence has blessed-me 
in allowing me to live at such a time. Had it not been 
for Germany’s distress I should probably have become 
a man who built houses. Fonnerly I could not speak, 
but the people’s need taught me to speak. . . . God has 
created us not that we should fade away but that we 
should maintain ourselves. And the end of it all is the 
unity of the Austrian and German people.” In four 
days he with his soldiers had made world-history. He 
closed the speech idth the words: “The dice are cast: 
may Germans in time to come inscribe in their Book of 
Honour: ‘A soldier of the Great War raised up Germany 
once more and twenty years later the entire nation con¬ 
firmed his work.’”^ 

On 31 March Hitler spoke in Frankfurt. He said: “I 
can count myself amongst those who have not remained 
mere theorists. What I have demanded and proclaimed 
in theory that I have also achieved and carried through. 
How often have I declared in this hall my determination 
to free the German people from the fetters of the shame¬ 
less Treaty of Versailles! For five years I have been in 
power and in five years I have torn page after page of 
this Treaty from its binding—not as violator of justice 
but as the restorer of justice: not in breach of a treaty 

* There is only a very brief summary of this speech. I translate 
from F.Z.y 31 Mar. 1938. 

* There are only very brief summaries of this speech in the 
Press: the above is a conflation of the reports in V.B.y 1 Apr. 1938 
and the Daily Telegraphy 31 Mar. 1938. 
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but as one who refuses to recognize a godless 'Diktat' 
as a holy treaty* A few days ago Fate chose me to tear 
out another of these pages* , , . In three days we have 
captured a State through the force of an idea/’* 

To the reports of the speech in the German Press there 
may be added from *^The Times^^: “We are reproached 
with carr>dng on propaganda* No, National Socialism 
is to us such a dear, holy German cause that we feel 
inclined to pray that God may keep it primarily for our 
own people* Let the other nations foster their own 
ideals* 

On I April Hitler spoke in StuttgavL In this speech he 
announced that a letter bad now been found adilressed by 
Schiischnigg to one of his provincial governors in which he 
said that 7 tothing remained for him save apparently to 
comply with the demands of this man [Hitler]^ but that he 
did this only to gain time until the position abroad was 
different^ then he was determined to defend himself- 
“We knew that Herr Schuschnigg thought that, for he 
thought too loud.” “But,” said Hitler^ “I acted too 
quickly for him* On Wednesday Schuschnigg made his 
plan known, and it should have been executed on Sun¬ 
day* But on Friday Schuschnigg was overthrown.” 

“We live in a world in which he who has an entire 
people behind him is called a dictator and he who has 
an entire people against him can pose as a democrat* * * * 
I know that on lo April I shall be the richest man in 
the world. I shall possess the highest thing which can 
be granted to a man on this earth—an entire people!”^ 

> A short summary of the speech in F.Z., 2 Apr* 1938, 

* The Times^ i Apr, 1938* 

^ German * hh dm Amland anden eingestdlt sct* 

^ This translation is a conflation of the brief summaries of the 
speech given in the Daily Telegraphy 2 Apr* 1938, Rddisposit 3 Apr* 
1938, and 3 Apr. 1938. 
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The electoral campaign zoithin the old Reich was brought 
to a close by a speech delivered i?i Munich on 2 April 193^' 
I have no report of this speech, but in it Hitler, speaking 
of the Anschlufi, said: “It is not I who have wrought this 
deed: it was willed by seventy-five millions.*'' 

Hitler's first speech in Austria was delivered at Graz on 
3 April 1938. “I am so happy,” he said, “to be here at 
this time, for a dream of my youth and the longing 
of my life are fulfilled. , , It is not formalities which 
count; above everything else the individual German 
must rise supreme as the eternal substance of our 
people. .. . After the World War I resolved to build up 
Germany once again on the strength of the masses, on 
the millions of the German people. I went back to 
those from whom I had come. I went back to my com¬ 
rades—straight back to the people. It was there that I 
began to teach, there that at that time I began to win 
men to a new idea, the idea of an eternal national and 
social ideal—^to subordinate one’s own interests to the 
necessary interests of the whole society—an idea which 
constrains everyone to take his stand on behalf of this 
community and if need be to throw his own life into the 
scale.” He spoke of the few incurables who had never 
understood the happiness of belonging to this great, 
this inspiring community: “all they possess they can 
leave to their children as an inheritance—save only their 
narrowness of mind!” Once more the German can 
carry his head high in the conviction that now no Power 
in the world can any longer subdue us to its will. Hitler 
repeated his confession of faith: “I am a German, I 
believe in this Germany of mine, I believe in my people, 
and I will not suffer that any alien force shall ever set 

' See Die Reden des FUhrm nach der Machiiibemahme. Eim 

Bihliographie, Berlin, Eher, 1939. p. 160. 
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limits to this my faith. , .. There can never be any true 
independence under foreign protection or at the wish of 
the foreigner: an independence which must be protected 
by the foreigner there is not and there cannot be. I 
would rather go to ruin together with my people than 
accept such an independence.” The rulers of Austria 
had been but “the docile serfs of the will of the foreigner, 
seeking to uphold with violence and with terrorism an 
independence which had been forced upon the country 
against the will of the people”. 

In his description of his interview with Schnschnigg he 
added to former accounts the statement that “he had said 
quite definitely that as soon as the Chancellor gave any 
fresh order for Germans to be shot on account of their 
beliefs {Gesinnung) at that moment German regiments 
would cross the frontier”. 

After saying that “German Austria had now found its 
true mission—to be the bulwark and support of the 
German Reich, the East Mark of the Germans,” Hitler 
acknowledged the friendly and sympathetic attitude of 
Italy: “I have already laid stress upon the fact that we 
shall never forget this, and a German’s word holds good 
unconditionally {bedingungslos). Yugoslavia and Hun¬ 
gary have adopted the same attitude; we are fortunate 
in possessing four frontiers which relieve us from the 
anxiety of having to protect them with military force.”' 

He closed the speech with the words: “for the first time 
in the history of our people a Reich has been built in 
accordance with the will of the people itself. I do not 
desire to be in the future anything other than what I 
have been in the past: the monitor of my people, the 
teacher of my people, the leader of my people. And for 

‘ The comment of the Daily Telegraph, s Apr. 1938, on this 
passage was: “Since the fourth frontier is presumably that of 
Switzerland, his words arc clearly aimed at Czechoslovakia.” 
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the future I wish to know only one behest, that to which 
I have been in duty bound since my youth—Germany!”’ 

On 4 April xgjS Hitler spoke in Klagenfurt. He said: 
“He who believes in God must confess that if the fate of 
peoples is changed in three days then that is a judgement 
of God. This plebiscite signifies the creation of Great 
Germany: now, German people, hold this Great Ger¬ 
many fast in your fist and never let it be wrested from 
you.”* 

On 5 April 1^38 Hitler spoke in Innsbruck, He said 
that there had never been any separate mission for 
Austria: there could never be such a separate mission 
for any German country. Only one mission could be 
recogni'zed; to form a single people and to live in a single 
Reich. , . , “How could folk be so infatuated as to think 
that a whole people could remain blind to the rise of 
Germany and on the other hand how could they 
imagine that I should be blind or deaf to the suffer¬ 
ings of this land? What is more natural than that a 
man should love his great fatherland above all else in 
the world yet cannot forget the country from which he 
himself came? Only one who himself possesses no 
character can presume such lack of character in another 
that he should break his oath where the fate of his own 
homeland is at stake. I should not deserve the love, the 
confidence, and the loyalty of so many Germans of our 
old Reich if I myself should have no loyalty and love for 
my homeland. I have shared all the sufferings which 
my homeland had to endure.” The speech closed vnth the 
words: On lo April “the whole world will know: on 

' Reichs[)ost, 4 Apr, 1938. 

* A very brief summary of the speech is given in Reiehspoit, 
S Apr. 193S. 
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13 March a man unihecl a people—a month later the 
people approved the man”.' 

“My fairest work is that I have joined this country, 
my homeland, to the German fatherland and fairer still 
that I could restore seven million people to the Reich.”* 

To the report of the speech given in the German Press 
there may be added from the '^Manchester Guardian": 
“My success may not be approved abroad, but this 
leaves me unmoved. I can appeal to my people when I 
wish to consult them and do not have to glue Parlia¬ 
mentary majorities together as each case arises.”* 

On 6 April Hitler spoke in Salzburg. He said: “I be¬ 
lieve that the period in which I lead Germany is an 
historic period of German greatness. I believe that 
posterity and the history of Germany will one day con¬ 
firm the fact that in the period in which I led the State 
I wrought the highest profit for the German people. 
But he who has this conviction of himself must wish that 
his homeland should have its share in the same blessings. 
I was convinced that I should lead this country within 
the circle of the German Reich better than Herr Schusch- 
nigg or anyone else. That is not presumption on my 
part, for when anyone has raised a State of 68 millions 
in five years to the height which Gennany has reached 
to-day then such a man is entitled to believe that he him¬ 
self can also solve a problem such as this. I had this con¬ 
viction, and what makes me specially glad at heart is that 
millions of my fellow-countrymensharedthatconviction.” 

“I see in Herr Schuschnigg one of those forces who 
themselves wish to create evil, but by the dispensation 

' Only a short summary of the speech in F.Z., 7 Apr. 1938. 

* Die Reden des FUhrers nach der MachtUbernahme. Fine Diblio- 
graphie, Berlin, Eher, 1939, p. 161. 

* M.G., 6 Apr. 1938. 
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of Providence are yet ordained at the last to work for 
good. I felt in my heart the necessity to free the former 
Austrian army (JBimdesheer) as quickly as possible from 
what, in my eyes, was its intolerable position and to 
declare that it formed a part of the German army. That 
which still to-day wears a different uniform is yet one in 
blood, and in a few years even in its uniform will have 
been merged in a unity which nothing will be able to 
sever. It was an irrevocable decision that cannot be 
altered. When German soldiers are on the march their 
commission cannot be withdrawn. We all must be 
grateful to Providence and to our Lord God. He has 
granted to us success in that for which formerly genera¬ 
tions fought and for which countless numbers of the 
best Germans had to sacrifice their lives. The Reich 
has grown richer and greater. There is no niore glorious 
countr)', no fairer Reich than our Germany,” 

“Before our eyes we have a splendid goal-^to deepen' 
ever more and more the community of the pwple find in 
the economic sphere to build this country into the mighty 
cycle of our great national economic life—a marvellous 
goal and I am so happy that I can still create and work.” 

“A few months more and through this land there will 
pass the rhythm of new creation and new work, and 
after a few years the thought of Social Democracy and 
Communism will sound like an evil phantom of the 
past: they will raise but a laugh”. . . . 

“On 10 April the whole German people will make its 
greatest historical profession of faith. Our children and 
children’s children must have no cause to be ashamed 
of their ancestors.”* 

Oh 7 April Hitler spoke at Linz, his birthplace: the 
opening of the speech was autobiographical: from Linz to 
' Reichpost, 7 Apr. 1938. 
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Vienna, and then the departure from the Austrian capi¬ 
tal: “I had to go out into the Reich, the land of my 
dreams and of my longing.” Hitler spoke of Bismarck’s 
work in uniting the separatist German tribes and States; 
and “probably it was only a South German who could 
effect the second unification, for he must want to lead 
back into the great Reich that part which in the course 
of our history had lost its connexion with the Reich”. 
He himself had been able to fulfil his mission only 
through the stern education which he had received as a 
German soldier. “The six years which I spent as a 
German soldier were the foundation for my hardness, 
my resolution, my perseverance. Everything which to¬ 
day I have won of virtue and of worth was given to me 
in the unique, the incomparable, old German army.” 
At the time of the collapse he had never lost his faith in 
the German people. In the battles of the Great War and 
later in the years of political struggle he had come to 
know the German people as none of his predecessors 
had done. “They only looked down upon the people 
from above, I saw the people from within. I came from 
this people and I lived in it. I know the German people 
and I know my homeland. In neither of them have I 
been disappointed. The German people within the 
former frontiers of the Reich has fulfilled what I thought 
I could expect of them. My homeland has arisen when 
the call rang out and has turned to the place whither the 
voice of the blood and of the people’s life called it. 
German Austria has not come to the Reich by compul¬ 
sion through an act of violence, the heart longed for the 
community of the German people with a passion that 
would not be denied”. . . . 

“An iron will has now created this Reich, and steel and 
iron will defend it against every man. . . . On lo April 
submit yourselves not to any alien force but to the 
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eternal greatness of your own people! Our swastika is 
the symbol of no single country. It is not Prussia which 
has conquered, not Bavaria, not Wiirttemberg or Austria: 
it is the German people which at last has conquered the 
German States.”* 

0» 9 April Hitler closed the electoral campaign by 
a visit to Vienna. To the Burgomaster of the city he said: 
“Be assured that this city is in my eyes a pearl. I will 
bring it into that setting which is worthy of this pearl 
and I will entrust it to the care of the whole German 
Reich, the whole German nation.” In his final speech 
Hitler said: “I desire particularly to address those who 
in this hour do not feel that they can give their ap¬ 
proval and confidence to the new Germany or still less 
to me or who think that they must stand apart in the 
face of this truly great world-historical decision. I want 
to speak as a man who is himself completely guiltless of 
all that which Germany has suffered in the past.” He 
had but done his duty as a soldier: he had never delivered 
speeches; he had been no politician; he had only obeyed 
orders as did millions of others. “And then after the War 
when I found my native land again, divided, powerless, 
defenceless, deserted by all then I, the nameless soldier, 
formed the decision: after I had obeyed all these years— 
I would speak, I would tell of that which alone could 
lead to a resurrection of Germany.” 

“For every people there is only one help possible: the 
help which lies in itself. But for that there is a condition: 

‘ S Apr, 1938. It was at this demonstration that Forster, 

the National Socialist Gauleiter of Danzig, read a letter written 
by Hitler from Landsberg on 24 Oct, 1924 to Commandant 
HolHtscher of tlie Vaterlandischer Schutzhund in Upper Austria, 
in which he said that he had “but one longing—that the day might 
come when my former homeland might be included within the 
garland of the German States of a common Great Germany*', 
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the people must come together into a single closely 
united body, for only from such a unity can come the 
strength to win salvation.” 

Hitler then sketched the progress of Germany in the 
recent years: “I have not relied upon Geneva or Moscow, 
but on one thing alone, on my people, on Germany.” 

“Others have built castles in the clouds, but we build 
for our German folk an earthly but a decent life.” In 
National Socialism the principle has been realized that 
everyone carries the Marshal’s baton in his knapsack. 

Austria has been a German land for centuries: they 
of the East Mark have been Germany’s shield-bearers. 
Austria cannot live without the Reich: the conditions 
for a vigorous economic life are lacking: that is proved 
by statistics—Austria has the lowest birth-rate, the 
highest death-rate. Austria did not want to be separated 
from the Reich. After the collapse of 1918 Austria 
desired to return to the Reich forthwith, but the 
democracies prevented that return. And Austria was 
Hitler’s own homeland—that was title enough for him 
to stand before them. “But if that will not suffice, I 
stand here because I pride myself that I can do more 
than Herr Schuschnigg!” 

“I believe that it was God’s w'ill to send a boy from 
here into the Reich, to let him grow up, to raise him to 
be the leader of the nation so as to enable him to lead 
back his homeland into the Reich.” 

“There is a higher ordering and we all are nothing 
else than its agents. When on 9 March Herr Schuschnigg 
broke his agreement then in that second I felt that 
now the call of Providence had come to me. And that 
which then took place in three days was only con¬ 
ceivable as the fulfilment of the wish and the will of this 
Providence.” 

“In three days the Lord has smitten them! ... And 
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to me the grace was given on the day of the betrayal to 
be able to unite my homeland with the Reich!” . . . 

‘‘I would now give thanks to Him who let me return 
to my homeland in order that I might now lead it into 
my German Reich! To-morrow may every German 
recognize the hour and measure its import and bow in 
humility before the Almighty who in a few weeks has 
wrought a miracle upon us!”‘ 

The Result of the Poll 

Yes: 48,799,269 out of 49,646,950 voters=99*o8 per cent. 

Yes: in Austria 99 75 per cent. 

No: 452,180 (=0*91 per cent.). 

Hitler^ on learning the result of the poll, said that it had 
exceeded all his expectations. This historic confirmation 
of the unification of Austria with the Reich meant the 
completcst justification of all his action. “For me this 
is the proudest hour of my life.”^ 

In his speech on May Day 1938 Hitler said that the 
motto “Never again war!” was not enough. The watch¬ 
word must be “Never again Civil war! Never again 
Class war! Never again domestic strife and discord.”^ 

In May 1938 Hitler visited Rome and while there 
addressed the Germans living in the city {4 May 1938)- 
He said that the traits of character which marked 
National Socialist Germany were closely akin to those 
of the country whose guests they were. He thanked 
them for their loyalty, shown especially in recent weeks, 
to the new Germany. “I expected nothing else of you: for 

* The assembled tens of thousands then sang the hymn Wir 
treten zuvi Bctcn vor Gott den Cerechten, Reichspost, 10 Apr. 193^* 
I have translated these extracts from this report of the speech. 
There is more in the Observer for 10 Apr. 1938. 

* Reichspost, ii Apr. 1938. ’ FZ,, 2 May 1938. 
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a citizen of the Reich who has a strong character can 
be nothing else than a National Socialist. The farther 
you are from the homeland the more glowing is your 
devotion and the more loyally do you profess your faith 
in that Weltamchaimug which has made of your home¬ 
land once so depressed, shamed, and scorned a Reich of 
honour and prestige—because a Reich of character.”' 

In his reply to the toast of his health proposed by King 
Victor Emanuel on the evening of 4 May 1938 Hitler said 
that the warmth of the reception with which he had been 
greeted in Italy was no merely external expression of 
friendliness shown to a guest: “it was the proof of the 
firm and intimate association of our two peoples alike 
in their views and aims. I am pleased to be able to regard 
myself as the interpreter of my own people which is 
filled with frank sympathy and deep friendship towards 
your Majesty and the Italian people. . . . The over¬ 
whelming reception which I have experienced in this 
countrjf is evidence that Fascist Italy feels that in 
National Socialist Germany it has a loyal and steadfast 
friend. This mutual friendship is not only a guarantee 
for the security of both peoples, it remains also a strong 
pledge for the maintenance of general peace.”® 

In his reply to Mussolini's speech at the State banquet 
given on 7 May rggS Hitler said: 

“Duce, with deep emotion I thank you for the moving 
words which you have addressed to me in the name both 
of the Italian Government and of the Italian people. I 
am happy to be here in Rome in which the powerful 
manifestations of the young Fascist Italy are united 
with the evidences of its incomparably venerable past.” 

* 6 May 1^38. For Hltlcr*s visit to Italy see Hitler in 

Italien. Hermt^gegeben von Heutrich Hoffmann^ Reichshildtericht- 
erstatter derNSDAP. Gelehieort: Dr. Otto Dietrich, Reichspressechef. 
Munich, Verlag Hemrich Hoffinann, 1938 (ia6 Bilder). 

^ 6 May 1938, 
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“Since the moment when I first set foot on Italian 
soil I have been conscious everywhere of an atmosphere 
of friendship and sympathy which fills me with pro¬ 
found pleasure. With the same heartfelt emotion the 
German people last autumn greeted in your person 
the creator of Fascist Italy, the founder of a new 
Imperium and at the same time also the great friend 
of Germany.” 

“The National Socialist Movement and the Fascist 
Revolution have created two new powerful States which 
to-day in a world of unrest and disintegration stand as 
creations of order and healthy progress. Germany and 
Italy have thus like interests and through sharing in a 
common Weltanschauung are closely bound together. In 
this way there has been created in Europe a bloc of 
120,000,000 people who are determined to safeguard 
their eternal vital rights and to defend themselves 
against all those forces which might venture to oppose 
their natural development.” 

“Out of this fight against a world which rejects and 
refuses to understand their claims, a fight which Ger¬ 
many and Italy have had to wage shoulder to shoulder, 
there has gradually grown up a warm friendship be¬ 
tween the two peoples. This friendship has proved its 
strength during the events of the last few years. These 
events have, further, shown to the world that in one way 
or another account must be taken of those justified 
interests which are of vital import to great nations. It 
is therefore only natural that our two peoples should in 
the future continue to build up and deepen in constant 
co-operation this friendship which in recent years has 
ever proved of increasing value.” 

“Duce, last autumn on the Maifeld in Berlin, you 
proclaimed a principle which, you said, as the moral 
law was sacred both for yourself and for Fascist Italy: 
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* Speak plainly and frankly, and if you have a friend, 
march with him right to the end/ ” 

"In the name of National Socialist Germany I, too, 
profess my allegiance to this law. To-day I wish to give 
you the following answer/* 

"Two millennia have now passed since Romans and 
Germans met for the first time in history so far as that 
history is known to us. Standing here, on this the most 
venerable soil in our human history, I feel the tragedy 
of a destiny which formerly failed to draw clear frontier 
lines between these two highly gifted, valuable races. 
The consequence of that failure was untold suffering 
for many generations. Now to-day after nearly two 
thousand years, thanks to your historic activity, Benito 
Mussolini, the Roman Stale arises from remote tradi¬ 
tions to new life, and north of you there arose, formed 
out of numerous tribes, a new Germanic Reich, Now 
that we have become immediate neighbours, taught by 
the experience of two millennia, we both wish to recog¬ 
nize that natural frontier which Providence and history 
have clearly drawn for our two peoples. That frontier 
will then render possible the happiness of a permanent 
co-operation peacefully secured through the definite 
separation of the living-spaces {Lebensmume) of the two 
nations, but it will also serve as a bridge for mutual help 
and support. It is my unalterable will and my bequest 
to the German people that it shall accordingly regard 
the frontier of the Alps, raised by Nature between us 
both, as for ever inviolable, I know that then through 
this delimitation a great and prosperous future will 
result both for Rome and Germany/* 

“Duce, just as you and your people maintained your 
friendship with Germany in days of crisis, so I and my 
people will show the like friendship towards Italy in 
times of difficulty/* 
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“The stupendous impressions I have just received of 
the youthful strength, the will to work, and the proud 
spirit of the new Italy will remain for me an imperishable 
memory. Unforgettable, too, was the sight of your 
soldiers and Blackshirts covered with the glory of their 
recent operations [in Abyssinia], of your well-tried 
fleet, and of the elan of your magnificent air force* 
They give me the certainty that your admirable con¬ 
structive work which I follow with the sincerest well- 
wishing will in the future as in the past lead to great 
successes*” 

“So I raise my glass and drink to your health, to the 
good fortune and greatness of the Italian people and to 
our unchanging friendship**^' 

This visit to Rome made a great impression upon Hitler. 
“How can I translate,” he said to a representative of “/i 
Giornale d'Italia”, “the sentiment which I experienced 
as I stood before the millennial monuments of Rome? 
How profoundly I regret that I could only see their 
grandeur far too quickly and then had to pass by- This 
journey to Italy and my visit here I have experienced not 
merely as a politician but also as an artist. It has always 
been against my will and with sorrow that I parted from 
eveiy room of the splendid palaces which were shown 
to me,” 

He was struck by the intimate understanding existing 
between National Socialism and Fascism^ He found in 
Italy the same world as in his own country. In both 
peoples their ideological community of outlook was 
realized, “Our friendship,” he said, “believe me, is not 
one that can be constructed artificially,”® 

* 9 May 193S* I have adapted the translation given in 

The Tinm^ 9 May 193S, in order to make it a closer version of 
the German text, * // Giornale dTtalia, ii May 1938, 
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In his telegram to Mussolini after his return to Germany 
Hitler wrote: 

“Above all, Duce, these days have made it possible 
for me to come to know your people. . . . The com¬ 
munity of ideas between the Fascist and the National 
Socialist Movements provides a sure guarantee that the 
loyal comradeship which binds us both together will be 
carried over to both our peoples and unite them, too, 
for all time.’’* 

When on g June 1938 Hitler received the iieivly ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of Switzerland^ Dr, Frdlicher^ he said 
that the German Reich attributed the very greatest 
weight to the relations of friendly neighbourliness ex¬ 
isting between the two countries, and he referred to the 
high significance of Switzerland’s policy of neutrality 
both in the life of the peoples of Europe and as an 
important element in world-peace.- 

At the reception^ on 13 July 1938^ of the newly ap¬ 
pointed Ambassador of the U.S,S,R,, Alexei T, Merekaloffy 
it was noticed that Hitler omitted the conventional phrases 
about the friendship which united the two peoples. He said: 
“I take cognizance with satisfaction of your declaration 
that you propose to centre your efforts upon the creation 
and maintenance of normal relations between Germany 
and the U.S.S.R.”^ 

In his telegram to Mussolini on his birthday (29 Jidy 
1938) Hitler said: “It is for me a matter of satisfaction 
that in the year of your life which has just come to its 
close and which has been for you so successful the Rome- 
Berlin axis and our friendship have been still further 

* F.Z., II May 1938. * Reichspost^ 10 June 1938. 

^ I have no German text for this. I cite from the New York 
Times of 14 July 1938. 
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strengthened through the time which we spent together 
on the soil of your Reich.”' 

On II August Freiherr von Fritsch was appointed to 
command the I 3 th Artillery Regiment. Hitler wrote send¬ 
ing his hearty congratulations: “I recall to-day in par¬ 
ticular your untiring work in the reconstruction of the 
German army.”* 

At the dinner given in Berlin to Admiral von Horthy, 
Regent of Hungary, on 24 August igsS Hitler said: 

“In the person of your Excellency I greet the head 
of the Hungarian nation which is united with the Ger¬ 
man people in old and loyal friendship. Numerous are 
the relations which in the course of the centuries caused 
our two peoples to become friends. Those relations 
reach back to the times of your sainted King Stephen 
and have continued to grow ever closer through all the 
chances and changes of fate. In most recent times our 
old-time friendship was confirmed and sealed through 
the brotherhood of arms in the severe fighting of the 
World War and through our common struggle for a 
better future. This community, founded upon mutual 
unassailable confidence, will be of special value for both 
peoples now that we through the events of history have 
become neighbours and have thus found our final his¬ 
torical frontiers. I am persuaded that thereby not only 
are the interests of our own countries best served, but 
that through close co-operation with our common friend, 
Italy, we are creating a pledge for a worthy and just 
general peace. . . . Rest assured that Germany and its 
Government follow w'ith sincere sympathy the national 
reconstruction which your Excellency began in such 
difficult post-War conditions and has continued with 

* V.B., 30 July 1938. * F.Z., 12 Aug. 1938. 
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such wisdom and success. Your work which has borne 
such great fruit in all spheres of the nation’s life has the 
most heartfelt well-wishing of myself and of the German 
people.”' 

In an intervieiv with M. Alphonse de Chateaiibriant, 
the report of which was published in “Le fournaV' for 
2 September xg^S, Hitler said: 

“Je me rends compte de la difficulte qu’eprouve un 
etranger devant la mentalite allemande, combien il lui 
estmalais^ de s’expliquer completement I’effort allemand 
Car il ne s’agit pas seulement de sensibilites 
diff^rentes-, mais de methodes differentes, et surtout 
d'uh i&atrejordre de vie. Nous ne songeons done aucune- 
^fw^t-Yimposer notre fa9on de voir. . , . Cette fa^on de 
voir vaut pour nous, et elle peut ne pas valoir pour les 
autres, . . . Il n’en est pas de mSme des doctrines du 
bolchevisme qui, sans s’inquieter de savoir si elles 
peuvent ou non s’adapter au genie des peuples, veulent 
s’imposer au monde entier”, ... . 

“La Russie, consideree ddns s'On Jiistoirc depuis Yvan 
le Terrible et Pierre Lenine et Staline, 

parcourt une ligne qui pst] dans* sa 'n^cessite, tout au 
moins, elle me paralt I'etreji . . Je suis mcme tent6 de 
dire que la Russie a trouv6 dans i’organisation des 
Soviets une expression assez conforme a sa nature. 
Mais pour le reste de 1 ’Europe, cette organisation ne 
pourrait mener qu’aux plus grandes catastrophes.” 

“Je crois au surplus que la mentality bolcheviste russe 
est trop diff^rente de la mentality des autres nations 
europ^ennes pour pouvoir coop6rer avec elles en vue 
d’un travail k conduire en commun,” 

“En ce qui concerne I’absorption d’autres territoires 
par le bolchevisme, il est impossible de se d^sinteresser 
‘ Pester Lloyd, as Aug. 1938. Cf. M.G., a6 Aug. 1938. 
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de cette question! Nous ne vivons pas dans une piece 
close, en un v(icuutn\ Nos ^changes entre nations sont 
constants, ^troitement independants, se comp^nitrent 
subtilement”. ... 

“Maintenant, je ne crois plus k I’accomplissement de 
la bolchevisation des pays comme la Hollande, la Bel¬ 
gique ou la France.... Le communisme russo-asiatique 
dans ces pays est vaincu. Des crises intdrieures pourront 
se produire, il y en aura encore, mais la France, par 
exemple, ne dcviendra pas la proie de ce principe 
d6vorateur”. . .. 

“Si TAllemagne avait cede, il n’etait plus d’espoir 
pour I’Europe. . . . Ce fut I’Allemagne qui arreta au 
dernier moment la ru^e d’un tragique destin.” 

“La situation economique de I’Europe restera un 
foyer de disaccord et de dissentiment, aussi longtemps 
que chacun des Etats, en traitant de ses propres affaires, 
n’aura egard qu’a soi-meme. La situation ne sera pas 
rdsolue d’une fa9on harmonieuse et heureuse que 
lorsque, ddlib^rement, toutes les nations europ^ennes 
seront entrees dans un regime actif de collaboration, 
lorsque cc regime de collaboration sera sincferement, 
effcctivement desir6 par toutes, admis par toutes, voulu 
par toutes. C’est tout un esprit nouveau k contracter, k 
introniser. ... Et il faut que cet esprit apparaisse, il faut 
qu’il naisse! Autrement, nous continuerons de voir les 
nations, dans des guerres semblables k la dernifere, 
dctruire comme de mechants enfants le fruit de leur 
travail.” 

“Les nations europeennes sont faites pour coop6rer i 
Toeuvre de leur commune prosp6rit6. . . . Les guerres, 
et la derniere surtout, qui a disposd arbitrairement des 
territoires et des peuples, doivent €tre regard^es d’un 
point de vue objectif comme de funestes erreurs com- 
mises par ces nations memes. Economiquement, comme 
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dans tons les domaines, les peuples ne devraient songer 
qu’a poursuivre une oeuvre dc collaboration feconde.” 

“On accuse I’AUemagne de vouloir couper ses rela¬ 
tions avec I’exterieur et de s’enfermcr dans le vase clos 
de sa vie economique. On ne reflechit pas que I’AlIe- 
magne s'est trouvee plus atteinte par le bouleversement 
de r^conomie mondialc qu’un autre pays, en raison de 
son espace Economique relativement restreint et a la 
fois surpeuplE. Ce n*est d’ailleurs qu’apres qu’il fut 
devenu entierement evident que Ton ne pourrait obtenir 
de vastes accords commerciaux avec I’etranger, qu’en 
effet nous nous sommes resolus rendre I’organisme 
economique indEpendant de I’etranger. II a done fallu 
chercher des voies nouvelles. Aussi, par le plan de 
quatre ans nous travaillons a ce que TAllemagne puisse 
sc suffire a elle-meme et ce n’est pas dans le but de 
I’isoler. N’oubliez pas qu’on I’a mise dans une situation 
qui ^oblige & reagir cn ce sens et it s’efforcer it devenir 
indEpendante dconomiquement. Elle s’est soumise & ce 
rEgime et it cette discipline, en prevision d’un isolement 
forcE possible, ainsi que pourrait le lui faire redouter, a 
quelque moment donne, les consequences d’lme penE- 
tration bolchevique venant t s’Etendre autour d'elle.” 

“On a effectivement 1’habitude de dire ^ I’etranger 
que dans I’Allemagne nationale-socialiste les Allemands 
ne sont pas libres. Mais e’est un peu ridicule de tenir 
ce langage. . . . On ne violente pas un people de 70 
millions d’hommes pendant des annEes. . , . Notre 
tache n’a pas EtE d’imposer nos conceptions au peuple 
allemand, notre intention fut au contraire de rallier a 
nos convictions le peuple d’Allemagne tout entier.” . . . 

“Nous avons eu bien des demelEs avec la France au 
cours de I’histoire, mais nous n’en sommes pas moins 
les deux peuples de la meme famille. Et cela je I’ai dit 
it toute I’AHemagne; il existc entre nous des liens qui 
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ont engendr^ un indescriptible souvenir. Nous avons 
^change des ideaux, nous nous sommes donne des 
exemples et des enseignements. Soyons ^quitables, nous 
avons moins de raisons de nous hair que de nous admirer 
reciproquement.” 

“Si I’on se faisait a I’etranger une idee plus juste de ce 
qu’est Ic national-socialisme, Ton comprendrait qu’il est 
r^ellement une nouvelle conception du monde et qu’il 
est impossible, sans la paix, que les esprits puissent 
s’adapter a cette conception. . . . Une paix longue et 
profonde est ncScessaire.” 

“A chaque peuple sa V6rit6.’’ 

“On suppose que dans ce nouvel organtsme disci¬ 
pline, les individus perdront leur personnalit6; mais, 
e’est tout le contraire! . . . Nous ne croyons pas que le 
temps de la puissance criatrice des individus soit finie, 
et qu’elle pourrait etre remplacee par la puissance de 
I’informe masse collective. . . . Nous estimons que la 
plus haute valeur de I’individu apparaitra de nouveau, 
et que e’est en puisant dans I’activit^ fortement liee et 
ordonnee de la collectivite des hommes de sa race que 
I’individu, en tant qu’individu, trouvera sa plus grande 
force.”' 

hi his Proclamation read at the opening of the Nurem¬ 
berg Parteitag on 6 September igjS Hitler said: 

The Party had point by point begun to realize its 
programme. “The strong State-authority we now pos¬ 
sess, a mighty armed force protects the Reich on land, 
on water, and in the air, our economic life plays its part 
in securing the independence and freedom of the Ger¬ 
man people, our cultural life once more is enlisted in 
the service of beauty and of the greatness of the nation. 
In an unparalleled struggle the fight for external freedom 
V Le Journal, 2 Sept. 1938. 
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was waged. Just in the degree that the German people 
through the progressive realization of its internal unity 
in National Socialism became more worthy of freedom, 
to that extent we were able to loose fetter after fetter of 
that Treaty which was once designed to destroy our 
people for ever. To all of you the great historic dates are 
f^amiliar. They will one day be inscribed gloriously in 
the book of our people’s history. Above all through 
them it will be possible to prove for all time that intelli¬ 
gence and energy are not mutually exclusive con¬ 
ceptions.” 

“A few weeks ago an English newspaper wrote that I 
had a burning desire to conclude a pact on various sub¬ 
jects with certain States, since otherwise I could not 
venture to come before this year’s Party Congress. I 
have no such intention. I come before you, my old 
comrades, not with a pact, but with seven new German 
shires of my own homeland.” 

“It is Great Germany which in these days makes its 
appearance at Nuremberg for the first time. If the 
insignia of the old Reich have returned for the future to 
this old German city, they have been brought hither and 
accompanied by 6i million Germans, united in spirit 
to-day with all other men and women of our people. 
Stronger than ever, the glad consciousness in these days 
enfolds them, the consciousness that they belong to a 
great community, which can never be dissolved.” . . , 
“This return of the East Mark to the great German 
Reich sets us additional tasks for the coming year. We 
may regard the building up of the Movement on the 
political side in this territory, too, as in essentials com¬ 
pleted. In the economic sphere the fitting of the country 
into the great cycle and the mighty rhythm of German 
life will make rapid progress. A few months ago I ex¬ 
pressed the confident hope that in three or four years 
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we should succeed in this part of the Reich also in 
banishing unemployment. Already to-day I can define 
this expectation more precisely: by the end of next year 
the unemployment crisis will be completely mastered in 
the East Mark of the Reich.” 

Later in the same Proclamation Hitler said that con¬ 
trolling all their action in the sphere of economics was 
the conviction that the primary consideration was the 
nation’s security. "The nation’s economic existence 
must therefore so far as material conditions are con¬ 
cerned be completely established on the basis of our 
own life and our own living-space {Lebensraimi). For 
only so will the army be constantly in the position to 
take under its strong protection the freedom and the 
interests of the Reich, And then Germany will be for 
everyone of the highest value either as friend or ally.” 
It gave him satisfaction to knotv that both politically and 
in the economic field the time of Germany’s isolation 
was past. "The Reich has won the friendship of great 
and strong World Powers. Comrades! More threatening 
than ever there rises over this world the Bolshevist 
danger of a destruction of the life of peoples. We see a 
thousand times repeated the action of the Jewish insti¬ 
gator of this world-pest. I think that I must at this 
point announce, on my own behalf and on that of all of 
you, our deep and heart-felt happiness in the fact that 
another great European World Power has, through its 
own experiences, by its own decision, and along its own 
paths arrived at the same conception as ourselves, and 
with a resolution worthy of admiration has drawn from 
this conception the most far-reaching consequences. 
However much the course and the development of the 
Fascist and the National Socialist revolutions appear to 
be conditioned by their own obvious individual needs, 
however independent-of one another both these two 
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historic upheavals have been in their origin and de¬ 
velopment, it is none the less fortunate for us all that 
in every great vital question of this time we find a 
common attitude of the spirit, a common temper, which 
in this world of unreason and destruction brings us, 
simply as men, ever more closely together.” . . . 

The Proclamation closed zoith an expression of tbanhs to 
t the men and women of the Movement and to the army of 

! the National Socialist State. “But our highest gratitude 

we would express to the Almighty for the success of the 
unification of the old East Mark with the new Reich. 

I He has permitted us thereby to confer upon the German 

1 nation a blessing and to present to the new Reich a great 

, success without the necessity for hazarding the blood 

i and life of our fellow-countrymen. May Germans never 

I forget that that would never have been possible if 

' the strength of the whole nation had not been united 

I in National Socialism. For when on the morning of 

; 12 March the standard of the new Reich was borne across 

i the frontiers, it was no longer, as it had been formerly, 

; the emblem of a conqueror but the symbol of a unity 

I which long before had embraced all Germans.” 

1 “The war-flag which our young army then bore into 

the new shires {Gaue) had become for our brothers in 
their hard struggle in the East Mark the sign of their 
faith in victory. Thus for the first time an idea has con¬ 
quered and unified a people. For us and for all those 
who come after us the Reich of the Germans will now 
always be only Great Germany {Grof 5 deutschland)V'' 

On 9 September igjS Hitler addressed the political 
leaders of the NSDAP. In his speech he said: 

“In these fifteen years you have never once doubted 
of Germany’s future and above all else you have reso- 
‘ V.B., 7 Sept. 1938. 
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lutely given to me your confidence.... For the first time 
in the midst of my old loyal revolutionary guard I can 
welcome those comrades of ours from the East Mark 
who have shared in our fight. They stand amongst you, 
my old fighters, they cannot be distinguished from you. 
The same brown uniform, the same flag, and above all 
the same outlook and the same loyal German heart. For 
just as long as the political fighters of the National 
Socialist Movement have striven in the old Reich so 
long have they striven in the East Mark. Just as the 
fighters in the old Reich had to lead the onset against a 
world of opposition, so precisely was it with the fighters 
of our East Mark. From suffering and care they, too, 
have come and are now merged in our great German 
community of the people, in our new Great-German 
Reich for now and all eternity!” 

“You will all among yourselves have the consciousness 
how strong we are in this community. And especially 
at a time when there are clouds in the firmament I feel 
myself doubly fortunate to know that about me are those 
millions of the guard of fanatic National Socialists whose 
ranks none can break, whose spirit draws from you its 
inspiration, whose leaders you are!” 

“Just as in the long years of the struggle for power in 
Germany I could always blindly rely on you_so^I know 
it—to-day can Germany, can I rely on you]” ^ = 

“You have been tested and hardened in thj^c long 
years, you have yourselves learned by experience whit 
strength dwells in a community which is indiwolubly 
bound together, which carries in its heart an unwavering 
faith and is determined that it will capitulate to no one.” 

“So it is that you to-day make it easy for me to be 
Germany’s Leader.” 

“All those who for fifteen years reckoned upon the 
collapse of our Movement, they have been disappointed. 
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From every distress, from every danger, the Movement 
emerged the stronger! And all those who to-day hope 
for a weakening of Germany, they will suffer just the 
same disappointment!” 

“When I speak to you thus, then in you I see not the 
140,000 political leaders who stand before me but you 
are the German nation! A people is not more and not 
less than its leadership. But our leadership must be 
good—that we promise to the German people.” 

“And with this solemn pledge you must once more go 
forth from Nuremberg into your shires {Gone) and dis¬ 
tricts {Kreise), into your local groups {Ortsgnippen) and 
stations {Stiitzpimkte), into your market-places and vil¬ 
lages, and there in the days to come you must not be 
only undaunted witnesses to the faith in our Movement, 
but witnesses also to that Great-German Reich of which 
you are the representatives.”* 

In his speech to German Youth at the Nuremberg 
Parteitag on 10 September 1938 Hitler said: 

“Last year I pointed out how keenly you must feel 
your great good fortune in being born into this time. 
Then we none of us dreamt of the great thing in German 
history which would have taken place when we met a 
year later. You have been the witnesses of an historic 
event such as does not often repeat itself in the course 
of centuries. You have in this event yourselves become 
fighters for this new greater Germany. In your* young 
hearts you have always borne that which has now become 
accomplished fact.” 

“To-day for the first time at the National Socialist 

* V.B., II Sept. 1938. For the background of this speech cf. 
G. Ward Price in the Daily Mail, lo Sept. 1938. 

* The report of the speech in V,B. reads cure: the sense, I 
tliink, demands euren. 
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Parteitag of the Reich in Nuremberg there have appeared 
boys and girls from the East Mark of the Reich which 
henceforth for ever and a day is and will be a part of 
Germany. That this great success could be achieved, 
that we owe not to chance, not to lip-homage paid to 
unity and brotherliness, but to an inner e-\perience, to 
a unity and a brotherliness which have been realized in 
human life. It is the imperishable sendee of the National 
Socialist Movement that in the time of our people’s 
deepest humiliation it never for an instant lost its faith in 
this future development, that it cherished this faith and 
taught the Germans to live in accordance with this faith.” 

“What could this old Germany in its internal disunion 
mean for our future? Does anyone believe that this 
Germany of the past would have been able to fashion 
that which to-day is accomplished fact ? A Move¬ 
ment had to come to educate our people for their task, 
to make them ready to devote their energies to that task. 
And if National Socialism in its historical existence had 
achieved nothing save the days of 12 and 13 March 1938,* 
then by that alone it would have already proved the 
justification of that existence for a millennium! And I 
believe that this is but the beginning of the blessed 
activity of our Movement.”* 

In his speech on Army Day {"Tag der Wehrmacht") at 
the Nuremberg Parteitag {12 September 1938) Hitler spoke 
of the necessity for defending the order within the Reich 
from external dangers. “No negotiation, no Conference, 
no Pact {Abmachung) has given us the natural right to 
unify Germans. We had to take this right for ourselves 
and we could take that right only because of your 
existence, my soldiers.”^ 

• i.e. the Anschlufi of Austria to the Reich. 

* V.B., II Sept. 1938. * F.Z., 13 Sept. 1938. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Czechoslovakia^ the Sudeten German Crisis^ the Munich 
Agreement^ and the Sequel. 

For general reference see the vast bibliography in Docteur 
Lucien-Graux, La Tchecoslovaqiiie dconomique. Rapport a Mon¬ 
sieur le Ministre du Commerce et de VIndustrie. Paris, Ficker, I 93 ^> 
PP- 553-628. 

For a general description of Czechoslovakia cf. Jaroslav Cisat 
and F. Pokorny, The Czechoslovak Republic: A Survey of its 
History and Geography^ its Political and Cultural Organization 
and its Economic Resources. London, Allen & Unwin, 1922 (fully 
illustrated); Hugo Hassinger. Die Tschechoslowakei. Ein geo- 
graphisches, politisches und wirtschaftItches Ilandbuch. Vienna, 
Leipzig, Munich, Rikola Verlag, 1925** ha Cccoslovacchia 
(= Pubblicazioni dell* Istituto per I’Europa orientale, Roma; 
Seconda Serie, Politica, Storia, Economia, vi). Roma, Anonima 
Romana Editoriale, 1935—2 series of papers covering the 
political, economic, and cultural organization—3 maps, 45 plates 
(pp. 477); and in particular Die Tschechoslovakische Republik. 
Hire Staatsidcc in der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. Rcdigiert 
von J. Malypetr, F. Soukup, J. Kapras. 2 vols. Prag, 1937 (a 
series of papers by specialists on all aspects of the Czechoslovak 
State). 

For a chronological outline see Chroniquc des ivenements 
politiques et economiques dans le Bassin danubien igiS-iqjO. 
Tchecoslovaqiiie (Conference permanente des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales, fitudes Danubiennes i). Paris, Institut Interna¬ 
tional de Cooperation intellectuelle, Societe des Nations, i 93 ^* 

For the history of Czechoslovakia sec Kamil Krofta, A Short 
History of Czechoslovakia^ with a foreword by J. G. Masaryk, 
translated by William Beardmore. London, Williams & Norgate, 
1933; Elizabeth Wiskemann, Czechs and Germans. A Study of the 
Struggle in the historic provinces of Bohemia and Moravia. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1938 (with a bibliography). 

For the history of Czechoslovakia down to 1918: Jaroslav 
ProkeS, Histoire tchecoslovaquc. Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1927. Sec 
further Lieutenant Commander Edgar P. Young, Czechoslovakia: 
Keystone of Peace and Democracy. London, Gollancz, 1938 
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(epilogue written 28 May 1938)—appendix of translated docu¬ 
ments, tables of economic statistics, bibliography. 

For the creation of the Czechoslovak State see Emil Strauss, 
Die Enistehtuig dcr iscltechoslotvakischen Republik, Prag, Orbis 
Verlag, 1934; Jan Opo^ensky, Der Untergang Osterreichs und die 
Entstchung dcs tschechoslowakischen Staates (= Politische Buche- 
rei, ed. O. Butter, vol. 6). Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1928; also in 
English: The Collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy and 
the Rise of the Czechoslovak State. Prag, Orbis Library, 1928; 
Jaroslav PapouSek, The Czechoslovak Nation's Struggle for 
Independence. Prag, Orbis Publishing Co., 1928; W. Ziegler, 
“Die Entstchung der Tschechoslowakei’*, Zcitschrift fur Politik^ 
xxviii (1938), pp. 335-47 (and cf. pp. 439 - 45)5 
Macartney, Hungary and her Successors. The Treaty of Trianon 
and its Consequences 1919-1937 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1937), pp. 73 sqq. 

For the Constitution of the Czechoslovak State reference may 
be made to Ludwig Adamovich, Grundrifi des tschechoslowakischen 
Staatsrechtes {Verfassungs- und Venvaltungsrechtes). Vienna, 
Osterrcichische Staatsdruckcrei, 1929 (written on the basis of 
lectures delivered in the German University of Prag); The Consti¬ 
tution of the Czechoslovak Re public with, introduction by Jifi Hoetzl 
and V. Joachim. International Conciliation, No. 179, October 
1922. New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
or in another form The Constitution of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. Edition de la Societd L’Effort de la Tchecoslovaquie, 
Prag, 1920; Vladimir Dcdek, “The Constitution of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia”, Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 
iii (1921), pp. 115-22. See also Fritz Adler, “Das tschechoslo- 
wakischc Verfassungsrecht in den Jahren 1922-1928”, Jahrbuch 
des dffentlichen Rechts, xvii (1929), pp. 239-94; Emil Sobota, 
Das tschechoslovakische Nationalitdtenrccht (translated into Ger¬ 
man by J. Kalfus;= Tschechoslovakische Quellen und Doku- 
mente. Nr. 7). Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1931; Hans Singule, Der 
Staat Masaryks. Mit 8 Kunstdrucktafeln. Berlin, Freiheits- 
verlag, 1937. 

For a criticism of the working of the Constitution in practice: 
Fritz Sander, Verfassungsurkunde und Verfassungszustand der 
tschechoslovakischen Republik (=Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft- 
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lichc Abhandlungen, cdd. O. Englander, E. M. Foltin and W. 
Weizsacker, Heft 9, published by the Rcchts- und Staatswissen- 
schaftliche Fakultat of the German University in Prag). Briinn, 
Prag, Leipzig, Vienna, Rohrer, 1935. 

For Masaryk cf. T, G. Masaryk, Die Welt-Rcvolulion, Erinne- 
rutigen und Betrachiungen igi4-igiS. Berlin, Erich Reiss Verlag, 
1927; or in English: The Making of a Slate. Memories and 
Observations igi4-igi8 (an English version arranged and pre¬ 
pared with an introduction by H. Wickham Steed). London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1927 (published in U.S.A. under the title 
Memories and Observations). There are some changes of sequence 
and omission of details in this translation. See further: Paul 
Selver, Masaryk. A Biography. Introduction by Ian Masaryk. 
London, Michael Joseph, 1940; C. J. C. Street, President Masa¬ 
ryk. London, Geoffrey Bles, 1930; Lev Sychrava, T. G. Masaryk 
iS^o-igjo. Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1930; Emil Ludwig, Gesprdche 
mil Masaryky Denker und Slaatsmann. Mil cincni Lcbcnsbtld. 
Amsterdam, Querido Verlag, 1935. 

For Edward Bene§: his book under the title The World War 
and our Revolution was published in two parts in Prag (Verlag 
Cin and Orbis) in 1927, pp. 537, 612: translated into French it 
appeared in the Bibliotheque du Monde Slave under the title 
Souvenirs de Guerre et de Revolution jgi4-jgi8. La Lutte pour 
rindcpendance des Peuples. Paris, Lcrou.x, vol. i 1927, vol. ii 
1929; in 192S an English translation from the Czech by Paul 
Selver was published by Allen & Unwin (London, 192S, pp. 512) 
under the title My War Memoirs. This is an abbreviated version. 
The work appeared in Gennan under the title Der Aufstand der 
Nationen. Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1928, pp. 755. [For a criticism 
of the work see Gustav Peters, “Die Entstehung der Tschecho- 
slowakei. Kritische Betrachtungen zu Benes’ ‘Der Wcltkricg und 
unscre Revolution***, Deutsche Revue^ ccxvi (192S), pp. 33-40]; 
and see: Gcdanke und Tat. Aus den Schriften und Reden von Edvard 
BeneL Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1937, 3 vols.; Germany and Czechoslo¬ 
vakia: i. Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia, ii. Czechoslovakia at 
the Peace Conference and the present German-Czechoslovak Discus¬ 
sion. Both pamphlets written by “An Active and Responsible 
Czechoslovak Statesman** (= Bcne§), Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1937. 

For separate publication of important speeches of BeneS cf. 
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The Ausiro-German Customs Union Project (speech of 23 April 
1931) (= Czechoslovak Sources and Documents, No. 6 ). 
Prag, Orbis Vcrlag, 1931. 

Les Problcmcs de VEurope centralc (Disarmament and Economic 
Co-operation. Speech of 22 March 193^) (~ Sources et 
Documents Tchccoslovaques, No. 17). ibid. i 93 ^* 

Le Dilemme europeen: La Guerre ou la Paix? (speech of 7 No¬ 
vember 1932). Same series, No. 19. ibid. 1932. 

La Revolution allemande et la nouvelle phase de la politique 
europcenne. Les Questions economiques de VEurope centralc 
(speech of 31 October 1933). Same series. No. 23. ibid. 1933. 

Une nouvelle phase de la lutte pour V£quilibre europeen (speech 
of 2 July 1934)* Same series No. 25. ibid. 1934 * 

The Problem of Central Europe and the Austrian Question 
(speech of 21 March 1934) (= Czechoslovak Sources and 
Documents, No. 7). ibid. 1934. 

For the views of Bencs on the international situation in 1934 
see H, R. Knickerbocker, Will War come in Europe? (London, 
John Lane, 1934)1 pp* 53”6o; and cf. Louis Eisenmann, Un 
Grand Europeen. tdouard BeneL Paris, Hartmann, 1934; Jaroslav 
PapouSek, Dr. Edvard DeneL Sein Leben. Prag, Orbis Verlag, 
1937. This contains a valuable appendix of documents in German 
translation, pp. 225-93, and a “Verzeichnis der wichtigsten 
selbstiindig crschicncnen Schriften Dr. Edvard Bene 5 s”, pp. 
295-8; Godfrey Lias, Benes of Czechoslovakia. London, Allen & 
U/iwin, 1940. 

For works on Bcnc§ sec the bibliography in Arthur Werner, 
Eduard BcneL Der Mensch und der Staatsmann, Prag, Roland 
Verlag, no date [1936], pp. 244-5. 

The economic life of the Czechoslovak State cannot be studied 
without a knowledge of the Czech language: I have not that 
knowledge: the following references may, however, be of service: 
Dr. Lucien-Graux, La Tchecoslovaquie economique (Paris 1930), 
see above; L. F. Dvorak, “Die innere Wirtschaftspolitik der 
Tschcchoslovakischen Republik”, in Die Tschechoslovakische Re- 
publik. Hire Staatsidee in der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart. 
Prag, 1937, vol. 2, pp. 104-36 with bibliography on p. 136; 
Z. Fafl, “Die internationale Wirtschaftspolitik der Tschechoslo- 
vakischen Republik“, ibid., pp. 137-52 (bibliographical note, 
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p. 152); V. Mixa, “Die Transportpolitik der Tschcchoslo- 
vakischen Republik*’, ibid., pp. 153-7; J. Drachovsky, “Die 
ofFentlichen Finanzen in der Tschechoslovakischen Republik**, 
ibid., pp. 158-70; J. E. Srom, “Unsere wirtschaftlichen Auf- 
gabcn innerhalb des Slaventums”, ibid., pp. 310-17; the survey 
written by specialists in 10 Jahre Nachfolge-Staatcn (= Sender- 
ausgabe zur Zwanzigjahrfeier des “Ostcrrichischen Volkswirts**), 
ed. W. Federn, pp. 121-67; Andre Tibal, La Tchechoslovaquie, 
£tude economique, Paris, Colin 1935 (Collection Armand Colin, 
No. 183); S. Borodaewsky, “Le Commerce exterieur de la 
Tchccoslovaquie*', Journal des £conomistes^ 6® Scrie, tome xcii 
(Feb. 1929), pp. 159-67; P. J. Pierre, “L’Europe Centrale”, 
Journal des £conomistes, 6*^ Serie, Tome ciii (1933), pp. 391 sqq., 
492 sqq. and in particular “La Petite Entente”, ibid., pp. 583- 

90- 

From 1933 to 1938 there appeared an Annuaire Statistique de 
la Republique tchecoslovaque public par VOffice de Statistique de 
la Republique Tchecoslovaque (Prag, Orbis). 

For social policy cf. La politique sociale en Tchecoslovaquie. 
Publie par les soifts de VInstitut tchecoslovaque d'etudes sociales a 
^occasion du congres international de politique sociale de Prague, 
Prag, Imprimerie Politika, 1924; Esther Bloss, Labor Legislation 
in Czechoslovakia, New York, Columbia University Press, 1938; 
for social conditions sec bibliography on pp. 204-7. 

For Czechoslovak foreign policy and international relations see 
Survey of International Affairs 1924 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1926), pp. 440-56 on “The ‘Little Entente’”; Survey^ 
&c. 1925 (ibid. 1928), vol. ii, pp. 250-5: “Proceedings of the 
Little Entente (1925)”; and in Supplement: Chronology of Inter- 
7iational Events and Treaties i January 1920-31 December 1923^ 
pp. 61-9; Survey, &c. 1926 (ibid. 1928), pp. 147-65: “The Little 
Entente (1926)”: Survey, &c. 192^ (ibid. 1929), pp. 201-18: 
The Little E?Uente and its Neighbours {1927); Survey, &c, 1933 
(ibid. 1934), pp. 196-8; Survey, &c, 1934(ibid. 1935), pp. 

Survey, &c, J935, vol. i (ibid. 1936), pp. 279-98: “Relations 
between Poland and Czechoslovakia 1925-36”; Survey, &c, 1936 
(ibid. 1937), pp. 469-501: “Czechoslovakia between Russia and 
Germany”; Survey, &c. 1937 (ibid. 1938), pp. 343-4i 448 “ 59 - 
“Czechoslovakia and her German Minority”; Felix John 
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Vondnicek, The Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1937 ' biblio¬ 

graphy, pp, 426-44; Emil Strauss, Tschechoslowakische Aupen- 
politlk. Fine geschichtlichc Einfuhrmtg. Prag^ Orbis Verlag, 1936; 
Jaroslav Papousekj Czechoslovakia^ Russia and Germany (=Czecho¬ 
slovak Sources and Documents, No, 12), Prag, Orbis Publishing 
Co,, 1936; Kamil Krofta, Czechoslovakia and ihe International 
Tension (—Czechoslovak Sources and Documents, No, 21), Prag, 
Orbis Publishing Co,, 1937—a speech of n November 1937, 

For the German Nationalist Movement cf, Josef Pfitzner, 
Sudetcndentschc Einheitsbc 7 vegting. Werdcti and Erjullnng. Nach 
der Beschlagnahmc 2, Aujlage. Karlsbad, Frank, 1937 (dedicated 
to Henlcin)—the Movement traced since 1848; Josef Pfitzner, 
Sadetendentsche Geschichte (= Sudetendeutsches Volk und Land, 
Heft 13), Reichenberg, Kraus, 1935 (three essays); Hans Krebs, 
Kampf in Bohmen. Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1936; 
Emanuel Radi, Dcr Kampf ztmschen Tschechm und Deuischen* 
Reichenberg, Stiepcl, 1928 (a plea for conciliation: an argument 
against the Nation State); Gustav Peters, Der nene Hen' von 
Bohmen, Fine Vnicrsuchimg der politischen Zukunft der Tschecho- 
slowahei* Berlin, Deutsche Rundschau, 1927 (the only salva¬ 
tion lies in the “Neutralisierung'' of the Czechoslovak State); 
Gottfried Rothacker, SHdclCHdeatschtunu Benchl und Bekenninis* 
Munich, Georg Miiller, no date [193^*] i ^^tidolf Jung, Bohmen 
und das Reich. Die deutsch-tschechischc Frage (= Schriften der 
l-Iochschule fiir PoUtik, Series !, Idee und Gestalt des National- 
sozialismus. Heft 36), Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938 (a 
lecture delivered in Berlin on 18 May 193^)" 

For the literature on minorities in Czechoslovakia see the 
bibliography in M, Kaiser, Die uchechosloteoimche Agrarreform 
ah RechUprohkm (= Abhandlungen des Instituts fur Politik, 
auslandisches dffentlichcs Recht und Vdlkerrecht an der Univer- 
sitiit Leipzig, edd, R, Schmidt and H, Jahrreiss, Heft 19), Leip¬ 
zig, Noske, 1931, pp. 107 sqq. and see Walter Ischerland, Die 
Rechislage der deutschen Minderheiten tn der Tschecho-SlotoakeL 
Dissertation of the University of Marburg, 1926, 

For a brief summary of the policy of the Germans in Czecho¬ 
slovakia cf, R, Freund, Watch Czechoslovakia! (London, Nelson, 
October 1937), pp, 
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For Konrad Henlein, the leader of the Sudeten Germans, see 
Konrad Henlein spricht. Reden zur poUtischen Volksbewegung 
der Sudetcndeutschen, Im Auftrage der Sudetendeutschen Partei 
heransgegeben von Rudolf Jahn. Karlsbad, Leipzig, Frank, 1937— 
speeches from October 1933 to October 1936; Konrad Henlein, 
Die deutschen Kulturaufgaben in der Tschechoslowakei (= Bucherei 
der Sudetendeutschen, i. Reihe, 7. Heft). Karlsbad, Leipzig, 
Frank 1936; Konrad Henleins Rede in Karlsbad aufder Tagungder 
Sudetendeutschen Partei vom 24, April 193S. Manoranduni der Sude¬ 
tendeutschen Partei vom 7. Juni 1938 (= Schriften des deutschen 
Instituts fiir auDenpolitische Forschung und des Hamburger 
Instituts fiir Auswartige Politik, ed. Fritz Berber, Heft 4). 
Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938; and sec Rudolf Jahn, 
Konrad Henlein. Leben und Werk des Turnfithrers, Mit 9 Bildern, 
Karlsbad-Drahowitz, Leipzig, Adam Kraft Verlag, 1938. 

For speeches of Karl Hermann Frank in Parliament (Prag) 
19 June 1935 and 7 November 1935 see Sudetendeutsche Politik. 

2 grundsdtzliche Reden zur poUtischen Lage (= Bucherei der 
Sudetendeutschen, 5. Reihe, Heft i), Karlsbad, Verlag K. H. 
Frank, 1935. 

The conflict between Germans and Czechs was conducted 
through the medium of a vigorous pamphlet w'arfare. Some 
representative examples of a large literature may be cited. On 
the German side: Dieter Bleibtreu, Besiizstand und Gefahrenlage 
des Sudetendeutschtums (= Bucherei der Sudetendeutschen 
Heimatfront, 4. Reihe, i. Heft). Karlsbad, Verlag Karl H. Frank, 
1935 {Nach der Beschlagnahme!); Kurt Vorbach, 200,000 
Sudetendeutsche zuviell Der tschechische Vernichtungskampf gegen 
5.5 Millionen Sudetendeutsche und seine volkspolitischen Auszvir- 
kungen. Munich, Deutschcr Volksverlag, 1936; Sudetendeutsch- 
turn im Kampf. Ein Bericht von Arbeit und Not. Heransgegeben 
von der Hauptleitung der Sudetendeutschen Partei. Karlsbad, 
Frank, 1936; Bruno Hiibler, Volk im Schatten. Tagebuchbldtter 
eines Sudetendeutschen. Berlin, Brunnen-Verlag, 1937; Die 
Gesetzesantrdge der Sudetendeutschen Partei. Karlsbad, K. H. 
Frank, 1937; F. W. Esslcr, Twenty Years of Sudeten-Gennan 
Losses igj8-ig38 (= Documents of Denationalisation edited by 
Karl Hermann Frank, Nr. ii). Vienna, Leipzig, Braumiiller, 1938); 
Christian Sigl, Quellen und Dokiimente. Ein Tatsachcnbericht 
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nbcr die Lage im sudetendcntschen Gebiet und iiber die Entwicklung 
der tschechoslowakischen Innenpolitik. Vienna, Leipzig, Brau- 
mviller, 1938. On the Czech side: J. BoroviSka, Dix ans de 
politique tchecoslovaque, Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1928; Charles Hoch, 
Les Partis politiques en Tchccoslovaquie (= Sources et Documents 
tcchecoslovaqucs. No. 28). Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1935; Josef 
Chmelaf, The German Problem in Czechoslovakia (=Czechoslovak 
Sources and Documents, No, 14). Prag, Orbis Publishing Co., 
1936; Czechoslovak Cabinet Ministers on the Complaints of the 
Sudete German Party in the Czechoslovak Parliament (= Czecho¬ 
slovak Sources and Documents, No. 17). Prag, Orbis Publishing 
Co., 1937; Reply by Hans Richter, No Oppression of the Sudete 
Germans in Czechoslovakia? Czechoslovakians reply to the 
Czechoslovakian Government. Vienna, Leipzig, Braurniiller, 1937; 
Kamil Krofta, Die Deutschen im tschechoslovakischen Staate. 
Prag, Orbis Verlag, 1937; Josef Fischer, Vaclav Patzak, Vincenc 
Perth, Ihr Kampf Die wahren Ziele dcr Sudetendcntschen Partei. 
Karlsbad, Verlagsanstalt “Graphia”, 1937. 

For the conflict between the two universities in Prag: Univer- 
sitas Carolina. Pragae, mdmxxxiv. Fine reproductions of the 
seal of the University and documents of foundation; The Prague 
Universities: compiled according to the sources and records by Jan 
Krdmdf, Minister of Education. Prag, Orbis Press, December 

* 934 - 

For the German University in Prag see G. C. Boyce and W. H. 
Dawson, The University of Prague. Modern Problems of the 
German University in Czechoslovakia. London, Robert Hale, 

1937- 

The Crisis and the Munich Agreement. 

For the chronology of the crisis see La Crise internationale de 
Septembre 1938. L'Enchainement des I'aits (= Cahiers d*Infor¬ 
mations fran^aises. No. i, decembre 193^)* Jouve et Cie, 

1938; “The Czechoslovak Crisis and Munich Agreement. Docu¬ 
ments and Speeches together with a Chronological Summary of 
Events”, The Bulletin of International News, xv, October 8 1938; 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, When there is no Peace. London, 
Macmillan, 1939: Chronology of the Czech-German Crisis, 
February to October 1938, pp. 159-232. 
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For docvim^nts see C!oJ^y(^spofid€iice respectitig Ozi^€hosiovQktG* 
H.TV'L Stationery Office, Cmd, 5S47* 193S (includes Lord Runci- 
inan*s report) j House of Counuom DeboUs of 28ih Scptctuber 
H.M* Stationery Office 1938 (Chamberlain’s report on his two 
visits to Hitler); Further Documents j-especling Czechoslovakia 
including the agrecnieni concluded at Munich on 2 gth September 
iggS. H. M. S t at 10 n e ry O ffice» Cmd. 5 848, 193 8; " D er A ns chluS 
dcs Sudetengebietes” in Dohumcnie der deuischen PoltUk^ vi 
(1939), Teil i, pp, 237-396 and the bibliographical note on pp- 
227-8; Fritz Berber, Diktat von Versailles (Essen, 1939) pp* 
^ 5 S"^ 9 » “Die sudetendeutschc Befreiung. Vom 

Niirnberger Parteitag bis zum Munchner Abkommen/’ Nation 
und Staat, xii (1938), pp, 33-43. 

Of the books written on the Agreement of Munich and its 
sequel there may be mentioned: Munich Before and After. A 
fully documented Czechoslovak account of the crisis of September 
igjS and March igsg teilh a detailed analysis of the repercussions 
of the Munich Agreemetit on the situation of Europe as a whole and 
of Central Europe in particulary together with an essay on the 
reconstruction of a free Europe by Dr. Herbert Ripka. Translated 
from the manuscript by Ida Sindclkovd and Comdr, Edgar F* 
Young. London, Gollancz, 1939 (pp. 523); J, M, J, Miroslav, 
Ruthless A^eighbour. A Czech looks at Germany. London, Glas¬ 
gow, Blackie Sc Son, 1940; Sydney Morrell, / sa?e the Crucifi.vioH. 
London, Peter Davies, no date; Alexander Henderson, Eye¬ 
witness in Czechoslovakia. London, Harrap, 1939; Eugene 
Lennhoff, In Defence of Dr. Benes and Czech Democracy. London, 
Rich & Cowan, 1938; Hamilton Fish Armstrong, IVhcn there is 
no Peace. London, Macmillan, 1939; S, Grant Duff, Europe 
and the Czechs (with appendix of translated documents on the 
crisis of September 193S)—a^Tenguin Special’', Harmondsworth, 
1938; Douglas Reed, Disgrace Abounding. London, Cape, 19391 
G, E. R* Gedye, Fallen Bastions. The Central European Tragedy. 
London, Gollancz, 1939; Franz Trubert, Die Tschcchoslozeakei 
fiir Europa geopfert—vergebens! Zurich, New York, Europa- 
Verlag, 193S; G. J. George, They Betrayed Czechoslovakia 
(Preface by E. A, Mowrer)—a “Penguin Special”, Harmonds¬ 
worth, 1938; Alexander Werth, France and Munich. Before and 
after the Surrender. London, Hamish Hamilton, 1939; fidouard 
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Daladier, Defeme du Pays. Paris, Flammarion, 1939 (Daladier*s 
speeches from April 193S to March 1939 * particular the 

speech of 4 October 193S, pp. i 33 ”^ 54 )j Pierre Dominique, 
Apres A^Iunich. Veux-tu vivre ou mounr? Paris, Stock, 193^» 
Bernard Lavergne, A^nnich. D6Jatt€ des Deinocyaites. Paris, 
Alcan, 1939; Andre Tardicu, Notes de Setname 1^38. VAnnie 
de Aiumch. Paris, Flammarion, 19391 Georges Duhamel, Adenio^ 
rial de la Guerre Nanche ig3S. Paris, Mercure de France, 1939: 
English translation: The While War^ 1 ^ 93 ^- Translated by N. 
Hoppe. London, Dent, 1939—a collection of papers written 
between July and November 1938: a criticism of the Munich 
Agreement; id.. Positions fraufaises. Chronique de Vannie 1939 * 
Paris, Mercure de France, 1940: English translation: Why 
France fights. Translated by Basil Collier. London, Dent, 1940; 
Alfred Fab re-Luce, Ilistoire secrete de la Conciliaiion de Nluntch. 
Paris, Grasset, 193S; Henri de Kerillis and Raymond Cartier, 
Kerillis on the Games of the War, translated by Philip Toynbee 
(= Laisscrom~nom demembrer la France? published in Paris, 
March 1939)* London, Putnam, (October) 1939 * Antoine Karl- 
gren, Henkin, Hitler el ks Tchiques. La Question aUemande des 
Sudetes. Traduit du suedois par Jacques de Coussance. Paris, 
Bloud et Gay, no date. (On the cover the title is Henlem, Hitler 
et le Dranie ichicoslQvaqne)\ G. Schacher, Gennany pushes West^ 
London, Hurst & Blackett, [1939]—written *^some months 
before” April 1939. (The sacrifice of the small nations at Munich 
is not enough' Germany’s attack on S.E* Europe was but a 
prelude to the realization of her constant goal ^the attack on 
France and oo democracy in W. Europe); R. W, Seton-Watson, 
Froth •Adunich to Danzig. Being the third edition, revised and much 
enlarged and the Dktators'\ London, Methuen, 1939. 

FoV Simula secj C. A. Macartney, Hungary and her Successors, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1937, pp- 73 "^ 99 i Slovakia 
Then and Notv. A Political Survey by many Slovak authors 
arranged by R* W. SetonAVatsonT London, Allen Sc Unwin, 
1931; Robert Nowak, Der hilnstliche Staat. Gstpioblenw der 
Tschecho-SlowakeL Mit 12 Karten. Oldenburg, Stalling, 1938; 
The Slovak Question. A Memorandum submitted by the Slovak 
Council to Congress of the United States of America. Geneva, 
published by the Slovak Council, 194^* 
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For Teschen cf» Victor-L. Tapie, Le Puys de Tcschm et Us 
Rapports enirt la Pologne et la Tchecoslovaquie (— Centre 
d* Iitud es de Politt qu e et range re, S ectio n d * I n f ormatio n, Publica- 
tion No, 3), Paris, Hartmann, 1936, 

For German policy towards the Ukrainians cf, W, E. D, Allen, 
The Ukraine. A History^ Cambridge University Press, 1940, 
pp, 339-42, 383^9, and see Michael Winch, Republic for a Day^ 
An Eye-Witness Account of the Carpatho-Ukraine Incident. Photo¬ 
graphs by Czeslaw Jakubowski. London, Robert Hale, i 939 * 

For conditions since the German occupation of Czechoslovakia 
cf, Edward BeneS, Nazi Barbarism in Czechoslovakia. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1940; Memorandum du Comite National Ichico- 
shvaque relaiif anx persientions de Venseignement umversitaire et 
d la suppression de ractivile scieniifique cn Boheme et en Moravie* 
Paris, 1940, or in English translation German Cultural Oppression 
in Czechoslovakia. London, Allen & Unwin, 1940. 

A few articles from periodicals may be cited: F, C, Hanighen, 
“Troubled Days in Czechoslovakia”, Current Ihstory, March 
PP* 578”83; K, Hcnlein, “The Gennan Minority in 
Czechoslovakia”, International Affairs^ xv {1936), pp. 

Rolf Wagenfuhr, “Die Wirtschaftsnot der Sudetendeutschen in 
der Tschechoslowakei”, NationahoziaUstische Monaishefte^ S 
(1937), pp, 1003-14; 1 C, Falk, “Strife in Czechoslovakia: The 
German Minority Question", Foreign Policy Reports^ xiv 
(1938-9), pp, 2-iz (15 March 1938); R* W, Seton-Watson, “ The 
German Minority in Czechoslovakia”, Foreign Affairs^ xvi 
(1937-S), pp. 651-66 (July 1938); P, B. Taylor, "Partition of 
Czechoslovakia”, Foreign Policy Reports^ xiv (193^" 9 )* PP* ^ 9 ^* 
208, (Nov, 15 1938); G, F, Eliot, “The Military Consequences 
of Munich”, Foreign Policy Reports^ xiv (i 93 ^" 9 )» PP* 

(15 Dec, 193S); Elizabeth Wiskemann, “Czechs and Germans 
after Munich”, Foreign Ajfairs, xvii {193S-9), pp. 291-304; 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, “Armistice at Munich”, Foreign 
Ajfairs^ xvii (1938-9), pp. 197-290 (Jan, 1939); V, M. Dean, 
“Diplomatic Background of Munich Accord”, Foreign Policy 
Reports^ xiv (1938-9), pp, 230-48 (i Jan, 1939)1 Dans Raupach, 
'"Staat, Gesellschaft und Friedensordnung in Bohmen”, Zeit-- 
schriftfilr die gesamte Staatswhsemchajt^ xcix(i939), pp. 721-37; 
“Czechoslovalcia since the Munich Agreement”, Tke Bulletin of 
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Internatioiial xvi (ii March 1939), pp< 1S7-90; ‘'The 

Destruction of Czechoslovakia**^ ibid. (25 March 1939), pp. 
235 sqq., and (6 April 1939), pp, 303 sqq., 333 sqq.; Karl Mcgerle, 
“Germany and the End of Czccho-Slovakia**. Sonderdruck of 
an article wliich appeared in the Monatshcfie fiir aimvartige 
PoUitk (Hamburg), August 1939; Josef Hanc, “Czechs and 
Slovaks since Munich**, Foreign Ajfairs, xviii (1939-40), pp- 
102-15 (Oct. 1939). 

In the speech which closed the Nuremberg Parteitag of 
igsS {12 September 1^38) the attack upon Bolsh^km 
was contimied and coupled zvith this was the attack upon 
the democracies. Through this attack upon the democracies 
Hitler led up to a consideration of the position of the Ger-- 
man minority in Czechoslcruakia. Part of this very lengthy 
speech I have therefore tra^islated. Hitler said: 

“So to-day in the National Socialist Reich we see our¬ 
selves opposed by the same forces, the same factors 
which, as a Party, we had an opportunity of coming to 
know during fifteen years. So far as this does but give 
a general witness to the hostile attitude towards Germany 
of the democratic countries it leaves us cold* Why 
should wc fare any better than did the Reich before we 
came into power? Besides I frankly confess that I still 
find it more tolerable to be insulted by someone who is 
no longer able to plunder me than to be plundered by 
someone who praises me for it. To-day we are insulted, 
but, thank God! we are in a position to prevent any 
plundering of Germany or any violence done to Ger¬ 
many. The State before our day was for nearly fifteen 
years the victim of extortion. But it received what in 
my eyes is the somewhat inadequate compensation or 
reward that it was praised for being a good, democratic 
State/* 

“This attitude only becomes intolerable for us at the 
moment when it begins to launch as a threat against our 
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fellow-countrymen its flood of democratic phrases in a 
land where a great part of our people is deliv'ered up to 
shameless ili-treatment without any apparent means of 
self-defence. I am speaking of Czechoslovakia, This 
State is a democracy, that is to say it was founded on 
democratic principles, since tlie overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants of this State, ^vithout being asked 
their opinion, \A'ere compelled one day out of hand 
to accept and to adapt themselves to the construction 
which was manufactured at Versailles, As a genuine 
democracy this State forthwith began to oppress, to ill- 
treat, and to deprive of its vital rights the majority of its 
inhabitants. Gradually tlie attempt was made to impose 
upon the world the view that this State had a special 
political and military mission to perform. The former 
French Minister for Air, Pierre de Cot, recently ex¬ 
plained this for us. Czechoslovakia [die Tschechei) is 
according to him there so that in the event of war it 
can attack with bombs German towns and industries. 
This probably is a case of those well-known explosives 
with civilizing effect! This duty, however, is in contra¬ 
diction with the views on life, the vital interests, and the 
wishes of the majority of the inhabitants of this State. 
Therefore the majority of these inhabitants must keep 
silence. Every protest against its fate is an attack upon 
the purpose for which the State exists and therefore 
contravenes the Constitution. The Constitution, it is 
true, since it was made by the democracies, did not start 
from the popular rights of those concerned, but from 
political expediency as viewed by the oppressors. This 
political expediency therefore demanded that some ar¬ 
rangement should be invented which should confer upon 
the Czech people an overriding position of privilege. 
He who opposes this claim is 'an enemy of the State’ 
and therefore, according to the democratic view, he has 
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no rights whatever/ The so-called 'State-people* of 
the Czechs^ is thus ordained by Providence—which in 
this case has availed itself of the arrangement previously 
devised at Versailles—to see to it that no one opposes 
this State-purpose* Should, however, in spite of this, 
someone from the majority constituted by the oppressed 
peoples of this State raise a protest, then he can be 
struck down with brutal violence^ and, if necessary or 
desired, assassinated/* 

“If it were a matter of some foreign country which 
did not concern us at all, then we could regard this case, 
like so many others, merely as an illustration of demo¬ 
cratic conceptions of a people’s rights and self-determin¬ 
ation and take no action. But the factor which makes it 
a duty upon us Germans to take an interest in this 
problem is something very natural* Amongst the 
majority of the nationalities which arc suffering oppres¬ 
sion in this State there are to be found three and a half 
million Germans, that is to say about as many people of 
our race as, for example, the whole population of Den¬ 
mark. But these Germans—they too are God’s crea¬ 
tures. The Almighty did not create them in order that 
by means of a State-construction designed at Versailles 
they should be given over to a hated alien Power. And 
He did not create the seven million Czechs that they 
should watch over and take under their care—much less 
that they should outrage and torture—these three and 
a half millions*” 

“The conditions in this State, as is generally 
known, are intolerable. Here in political life over 
seven and a half millions in the name of the right 
of self-determination of a certain Mr, Wilson are 

’ German: vogclfreL 

^ i.e, the Czechs as the dominant element in Czechoslovakia, 

* German: mit Brachwlgemalu 
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deprived of their right of self-determination. In eco¬ 
nomic life these seven and a half millions are being 
systematically ruined and thus devoted to a slow 
process of extermination. This misery of the Sudeten 
Germans is indescribable. It is sought to annihilate 
them. As human beings they are oppressed and scanda¬ 
lously treated in an intolerable fashion. When three and 
a half million members of a people which numbers nearly 
eighty millions may not sing a song they like simply 
because it does not please the Czechs, or when they are 
beaten until the blood flows solely because they wear 
stockings the sight of which offends the Czechs, or when 
they are terrorized and ill-treated because they use a 
form of greeting which the Czechs dislike, although they 
use it only in greeting each other and not in greeting 
Czechs, when they are hunted and harried like helpless 
wild-fowl for every expression of thcirnational sentiment 
—this may perhaps cause the worthy representatives of 
our democracies no concern: they may possibly welcome 
it since in this case only some three and a half million 
Germans are in question; but I can only say to the 
representatives of these democracies that this does con¬ 
cern us, and that if these tortured creatures can of them¬ 
selves find no justice and no help they will get both 
from us. The depriving of these people of their rights 
must come to an end. I already expressed this clearly 
in my speech of 22 February.* It was a short-sighted 
arrangement which the statesmen of Versailles devised 
for themselves when they called into being that mon¬ 
strous formation—Czechoslovakia. Its commission—to 
do violence to the masses of other nationalities, to ill- 
treat these millions—could be carried into execution 
only so long as the brother nationalities had themselves 
still to suffer under the consequences of the general 
‘■Read 20 Feb. 1938. See p. 1404 supra. 
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world-ill-treatment. To believe, however, that such a 
regime could continue to sin without limit and for all 
time is to surrender oneself to a blindness which is 
hardly conceivable. In my speech of 22 February* 
before the German Reichstag I stated that the Reich 
would not tolerate any further oppression and persecu¬ 
tion of these three and a half million Germans, and I 
would ask the statesmen of foreign countries to be con¬ 
vinced that this is no mere form of words.’’ 

‘The National Socialist State has taken upon itself 
very heavy sacrifices in the cause of European peace— 
very heavy national sacrifices. It has not only not fos¬ 
tered any thought of revenge but on the contrary has 
banished any such thought from the whole alike of its 
public and private life. In the course of the seventeenth 
century in the midst of a period of profound peace 
France slowly took away from the old German Reich 
Alsace and Lorraine. In 1870-1, after severe warfare 
which was forced upon her, Germany demanded back 
and received these territories. After the great World 
War they were once more lost. For us Germans the 
Cathedral of Strassburg meant very much. If in spite 
of that we have here drawn a final line, that was done in 
order for the future to serve the cause of the peace of 
Europe. No one could compel us to surrender volun¬ 
tarily such claims to the revision of frontiers, if we had 
not been willing to surrender them!” 

“We have surrendered them because it was our deter¬ 
mination to end the eternal quarrel with France once 
and for all. On other frontiers, too, the Reich has taken 
the same decisive measures and adopted the same atti¬ 
tude. We have voluntarily taken upon ourselves the 
heaviest sacrifices through surrendering claims of ours 
in order to maintain peace for Europe in the future and 
* Read 20 Feb., 1938. See p. 1405 supra. 
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above all to smoothe the way for a reconciliation of the 
peoples* That way should start from us. In so doing we 
have acted more than loyally. Neither in the Press nor 
in the film nor on the stage has any propaganda been 
permitted which ran counter to this decision. Not even 
in literature was any exception allowed.^* 

“It was this same spirit which led me to make offers 
towards the lessening of tension in Europe—offers which 
met with a rejection on grounds which for us to-day are 
still incomprehensible. We have even voluntarily limited 
our power in one important sphere in the hope that we 
might never again have to cross arms with the State in 
question* That was not done because we were unable 
to build ships above the limit of 35 per cent,; it was 
done in order to make a contribution to the final relieving 
of tension and to the pacification of European condi¬ 
tions, Since In Poland a great statesman and patriot 
was ready to conclude an agreement with Germany, we 
forthwith took the matter up and have brought into 
force a Pact which means more for the peace of Europe 
than all the speechifying in the Temple of the League 
of Nations at Geneva taken together/^ 

“On many sides Germany to-day has frontiers where 
peace is completely secure and she is determined, and 
has given assurances to the effect, that she will accept 
and regard these frontiers henceforth as unalterable and 
final in order to give to Europe the feeling of security 
and peace. This self-limitation and self-restraint have 
apparently been interpreted by many as merely weakness 
on Germany's part* For this reason I should like to-day 
to correct this mistake." 

“I believe that it cannot benefit the cause of Euro¬ 
pean peace that anyone should be left in doubt on the 
point: the German Reich is not willing in general to 
express a lack of interest in all European questions and 
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in particular it is not prepared to remain indifferent to 
the suffering and the life of a sum-total of three and a 
half million Germans or to take no further part in their 
misfortune. We understand it when England or France 
champion their interests throughout an entire world. 
But I would like to assure statesmen in Paris and London 
that there are also German interests which we are deter¬ 
mined to safeguard and that, too, in all circumstances. 

I would like to remind them of a speech delivered before 
the Reichstag in the year 1933 in which for the first time 
I declared before the world that there can be national 
questions where our way is clearly marked out and that 
then I would rather take upon myself every distress, 
every danger, and every hardship rather than fail in 
the fulfilment of such steps as were necessary. No Euro¬ 
pean State has done more for peace than Germany! 
None has made greater sacrifices! But it must be under¬ 
stood that at some point even these sacrifices have their 
limits, that the National Socialist State must not be 
confused with the Germany of the Bethmann-Hollwegs 
or the Hertlings.” 

“If I make these statements in this place that is because 
in the course of the present year an event has taken place 
which compels us all henceforth to alter our general 
attitude in some respects. As you know, comrades, in 
the present year in Czechoslovakia after a succession of 
innumerable postponements of any popular vote there 
were to be held elections at least in the communes. 
Even in Prague folk were now convinced that the Czech 
position was untenable. Folk were afraid of common 
action on the part of the German and the other nation¬ 
alities. It was therefore thought that resort must be had 
to special measures in order through the exercise of 
pressure upon the conduct of the elections to be able to 
influence the result of the voting. With this end in view 
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the Czech Government came to think that the sole 
effective means which could be considered was brutal 
intimidation. As likely to produce this intimidation a 
demonstration of the forces of the Czech State suggested 
itself. The Sudeten Germans in particular were to be 
shown the brutality of Czech violence so as to warn 
them from championing their national interests and 
voting in their support. In order, however, to give 
plausibility to this demonstration in the eyes of the 
world the Czech Government, Mr, Benes, invented the 
lie that Germany had mobilized her troops and was on 
the point of marching into Czechoslovakia.*’ 

“On that I have to make the following statement: the 
production of such lying assertions is nothing new. 
About a year previously the Press in another country 
concocted the folse report that 20,000 German soldiers 
had landed in Morocco, The Jewish inventor of this 
Press lie hoped thereby to be able to provoke a war. At 
that time it sufficed to give a short statement to the 
French Ambassador and the infamous fabrication was 
banished from the world. This time, too, assurances 
were given to the Ambassador of another Great Power 
that there was not a word of truth in this Czech assertion, 
This assurance was repeated and was also immediately 
communicated to the Czech Government. But the Prague 
Government needed this fraud, and needed it badly/ as 
an excuse for their terroristic pressure and influence 
upon the elections. At this point I can here give the 
further assurance that, in the first place, at this time not 
a single additional German soldier was called to the 
colours beyond those who were already serving in the 
army, and, in the second place, that no regiment or any 
other formation marched to the frontier; I can go 

^ German: die Prager Regiermtg brauchte diesen Betrug jm tils 
Vorwand .. ,. 
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further: at this time there was not a soldier who was 
not in his peace-time garrison: on the contrary, orders 
were given to avoid on our side even the slightest appear¬ 
ance of pressure upon Czechoslovakia,” 

“In spite of this there now took place that infamous 
campaign in which the whole of Europe was organized 
with the sole object of serving the criminal ends of a 
Government which intended to put an election under 
militarj^ pressure in order to intimidate the citizens and 
to nullify their voting-right and which for that purpose 
needed some form of moral justification. Thus in its 
complete lack of scruple It did not hesitate to cast sus¬ 
picion upon a great State and to throw ail Europe into 
a state of alarm, and was even prepared to take the risk 
of driving Europe into a bloody war. Since Germany 
was nursing no schemes, but on the contrary was con¬ 
vinced that it was precisely these communal elections 
which would confirm the rights of the Sudeten Germans, 
no action was taken on the part of the Government of 
the Reich, But this fact was now made the ground for 
the assertion that, since nothing happened, Germany had 
given way before the resolute attitude of the Czechs and 
the first interventions of England and France, You will 
understand, my comrades, that a Great Power cannot 
for a second time suffer such an infamous encroachment 
upon its rights, I have therefore taken care that the 
necessary consequences should be drawn, I am a 
National Socialist and as such I am accustomed on 
every attack to hit back immediately, I know, too, quite 
well that through forbearance one will never reconcile 
so irreconcilable an enemy as are the Czechs: they will 
be but provoked to still further presumption. The old 
German Reich can in this be a warning to us. In its 
love of peace it went so far as to surrender its own self 
and still in the end It could not stop the War.” 
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“With this in mind on 28 May I took very serious 
measures:” 

“ I. The increases already announced both of the army 
and the air force were on my orders extraordinarily ex¬ 
tended and forthwith put into execution and carried out.” 

“2. I ordered the immediate completion of our line 
of fortifications in the West.” 

“I can give you the assurance that there since 28 May 
the most gigantic fortification-line of all times is being 
completed. For this purpose I have given to Dr. Todt, 
the General Inspector of German Street-Construction, 
a fresh commission. Within the compass of the works 
planned by the Inspectors of Fortress Construction 
through the force of his genius for organization he has 
brought to completion one of the most mighty achieve¬ 
ments of all time.” 

Hitler then proceeded to give some figures to illustrate his 
statement', under Todt there had been 278,000 workmen, 
beyond these 84,000 other workmen; 100,000 men from 
the Labour Service of the Reich together with numerous 
pioneer battalions aud infantry divisions. The German 
State Railway:'also brought 8,000 wagon-loads of 
material daily.. The fortifications arc erected three lines 
deep, in some cases four lines deep where the total depth 
of the fortified area runs to a depth of 50 kilometres. 

“I have made this mightiest effort of all times in the 
serv'ice of peace. But in no circumstances am I willing 
to look on calmly for ever at a further oppression of 
German fellow-countrymen in Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Benes plays his tactical game: he makes speeches, he 
wishes to organize negotiations, after the fashion of 
Geneva he wishes to clear up the question of procedure 
and to make little appeasement-presents. But in the 
long run that is not good enough! This is no matter of 
a form of words: here right is in question and violated 
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right at that* What the Germans demand is the right 
of self-determination which every other people also 
possesses: they do not want mere phrases. Mr. Benel 
has no presents to give to these Sudeten Germans: they 
have the right to claim a life of their own just as every 
other people. But if the democracies should be of the 
conviction that in this case, if need be, they must support 
witli every means the oppression of the Germans, then 
this decision will have serious consequences!” 

“I believe that I shall serve peace best if I leave no 
doubt upon this point* I have not put forward the 
demand that Germany may oppress three and a half 
million Frenchmen or that, for instance, three and a 
half million of the English should be given up to us for 
oppression: my demand is that the oppression of three 
and a half million Germans in Czechoslovakia shall 
cease and that its place shall be taken by the free right 
of self-determination. We should be sorry if, through 
this, our relation to the other European States should be 
troubled or suffer damage* But in that case the fault 
would not He with us. Besides, it is the business of the 
Czechoslovak Government to discuss matters with the 
representatives of the Sudeten Germans and in one way 
or another to bring about an understanding. My busi¬ 
ness, the business of us all, my fellow-countrymen, is 
to take care that here from a right there does not come 
a denial of right. ^ For it is with German fellow- 
countrymen that we are concerned* I am in no way 
willing that here in the heart of Germany through 
the dexterity of other statesmen a second Palestine 
should be permitted to arise. The poor Arabs are 
defenceless and perhaps deserted. The Germans in 
Czechoslovakia are neither defenceless nor are they de¬ 
serted, and folk should take notice of that fact.” 

^ Gcrntan: dafi hier ?ticht atts Rccht Unncht wird. 
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“I feel that I must express this thought at the Parteitag 
at which for the first time the representatives of our 
German-Austrian shires {Gatie) take part. They know 
best how bitter a thing it is to be separated from the 
Motherland. They will be the first to recognize the 
significance of what I have been saying to-day. They 
will be the most ready to agree with me when I state 
before the entire people that we should not deserve to 
be Germans if we w'ere not prepared to adopt this atti¬ 
tude and in one way or another to bear the consequences 
which follow from it.” 

“When we consider the unheard-of imputations which 
in these last months even a small State thought that it 
could level at Germany, we can explain this only by its 
reluctance to see in the German Reich a State that is 
anything more than a pacifist upstart.” 

“When in the spring of this year I stood in Rome I 
became inwardly conscious to what an extent the history 
of humanity is viewed in too small periods and as a 
result is conceived on too small a scale. A thousand 
years, a millennium and a half, embrace only a small 
series of generations. That which in such a period 
grows weary' can in the same period raise itself up afresh. 
The Italy and the Germany of to-day form a speaking 
witness to this truth. They are regenerated nations 
which in this sense one can perhaps call new nations, 
but this youth does not rest upon a new territory but 
upon old historic soil. The Roman Empire begins to 
breathe again. But Germany', though historically im¬ 
mensely younger, is also as a State no new birth. I have 
caused the insignia of the old German Empire to be 
brought to Nuremberg in order that not only our own 
German people but also a whole world may bethink 
themselves that more than half a millennium before the 
discovery of the New World already a mighty Germanic- 
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German Reich was in existence. Dynasties came and 
passed, external forms have changed. The people has 
renewed its youth, but in its substance it has remained 
eternally the same. The German Reich has slumbered 
long. The German people is now awakened and has 
offered itself as wearer of its own millennial crown. For 
us, the historical witnesses of this resurrection, there lies 
in that fact a proud happiness, a humble gratitude before 
the Almighty. For the rest of the world this should be 
alike spur and lesson—a spur to study history once again 
from a higher watch-tower: a lesson: not to fall into the 
mistakes of the past.” 

“The new Italian-Roman Reich just as the new 
Germanic-German Reich are in truth ancient institu¬ 
tions. There is no call to love them: but no Pow'er in 
the world will any longer remove them.” 

The speech closed with Hitler's farewell to all those 
present at the Parteitag; “Comrades, National Socialists, 
you have the right now once again proudly to carry high 
the German head. All of us have the duty never again 
to bow the head beneath an alien will. Let that be our 
VOW'. So help us God!”* 


Note 

It may be of service at this point to tabulate a few dates: night of 
13-14 Sept. Daladier suggests to Chamberlain that it would be use¬ 
ful if diplomatic demarches were superseded by personal contacts. 

15 Sept. Chamberlain meets Hitler at Berchtesgaden. Hitler 
demands an immediate assurance that the British Govern¬ 
ment accepts the principle of self-determination in Czecho¬ 
slovakia: he consents to postpone hostilities until the British 
Cabinet can consider the demand. 

16 Sept. Chamberlain returns to London: Lord Runciman 
comes to London and reports to the Cabinet. 

18 Sept. Daladier and Bonnet fly to London. The principle 

• V.B., 14 Sept. 1938. 
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of self-determination is accepted and of this decision the 
Czechoslovak Government is informed. 

20 Sept. Czechoslovak Government suggests that the Sudeten 
dispute should be submitted to arbitration under the 
German-Czechoslovak Treaty of 1926. On pressure by 
British and French ministers in Prague on 

21 Sept. Czechoslovak Government accepts the Anglo-French 
proposals. 

22 Sept. Czechoslovak Government resigns: General Syrovy 
heads a new Government of National Concentration. 

Chamberlain meets Hitler at Godesberg: conversation is 
continued by written statements. 

23 Sept. Further interview with Hitler: German Memoran¬ 
dum is handed to Chamberlain. 

24 Sept. Chamberlain returns to London. 

25 Sept. Czechoslovak Government rejects the terms of the 
German Memorandum. 

Bonnet and Daladier confer with the British Cabinet in 
London. 

26 Sept. Chamberlain sends to Hitler a personal message by 
Sir Horace Wilson. Roosevelt’s telegram to Hitler. Hitler’s 
speech in Berlin. 

27 Sept. Hitler replies to Roosevelt’s telegram. Further con¬ 
versations of Sir Horace Wilson with Hitler. Chamberlain 
receives Hitler’s reply. Chamberlain sends to Hitler a last 
appeal and writes to Mussolini. Mussolini writes to Hitler: 
meeting at Munich arranged. 

29 Sept. The Munich Agreement. 

On J7 September igjS Mr. G. Ward Price had an 
interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden. He asked Hitler 
whether Chamberlain's visit had improved the chances of 
a peaceful settlement of the Sudeten issue. Hitler replied: 
‘T am convinced of Mr. Chamberlain’s sincerity and 
goodwill.” 

“The Czechs say they cannot hold a plebiscite because 
such a measure is not provided for in their constitution. 
To me, their constitution seems to provide for one thing 
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only—^Nvhich is that 7,000,000 Czechs shall oppress 
8,000,000 of minority peoples.” 

“This Czech trouble has got to be ended once and 
for all, and ended now. It is a tumour which is poisoning 
the whole European organism. If it were allowed to'go 
on, it would continue to infect international relations 
until they broke down in fatal collapse.” 

“This condition has lasted for twenty years. No one 
can calculate what it has cost the peoples of Europe in 
that time.” 

“It was the existence of Czechoslovakia as an ally of 
Soviet Russia, thrust forward into the very heart of 
Germany, that compelled me to create a great German 
Air Force.” 

“That in turn led to France and Britain increasing 
their own air fleets.” 

“I have doubled the German Air Fleet once already 
because of the situation now prevailing in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. If we failed to settle the crisis now, Field-Marshal 
Goering would soon be asking me to order it to be 
doubled again, and then the British and French would 
redouble, and so the mad race would go on.” 

“Do you think I like being obliged to stop with my 
great building development schemes all over the country 
in order to send half a million German workmen to 
construct at top speed a huge system of defence works 
along our western frontier?” 

“I would rather they could be employed in construct¬ 
ing workers’ settlements, splendid motor roads, new 
schools, and public welfare institutions than in raising 
unproductive fortifications.” 

“But while Czech oppression of a German minority 
keeps Europe at fever heat I have to be ready for what¬ 
ever may come.” 

“I have studied the Maginot Line, and learned much 
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from it, but we have built something according to our 
own ideas which is better still, and which will stand 
against any force in the world, if in the event of our 
being attacked we chose to remain on the defensive,” 

“All this is madness, for no one in Germany dreams 
of attacking France ” 

“We harbour no resentment against France; on the 
contrary there is a strong feeling of sympathy in Ger¬ 
many towards her. Nor does any German want war 
with Britain either,” 

“ ‘Herr Gott’, exclaimed the Fiihrer^ raising his voice 
to an indignant shout, “vvliat couldn’t I do in Germany 
and for Germany if it were not for this infernal Czech 
tyranny over a few million Germans. But it must stop. 
It shall stop!” 

“That French Ministers should hitherto have pro¬ 
mised to stand by Czechoslovakia, argued Herr Hitler^ 
was a contradiction of their own past actions. France 
had allowed the Saar territory to vote itself out of 
French control, though the Saar had for France great 
economic, political, and strategical importance,” 

“Yet now some people talked of bringing about a 
world war for a country where they had no economic or 
other direct interests at stake, and did so solely in order 
to enable the Czechs to deny to the Sudetens what the 
French themselves had conceded to the Saarlanders,” 

“In the same way England had let the Southern Irish 
have their complete autonomy, and a hundred years ago 
Holland gave the Belgians their independence.” 

“The Czechs had never been an independent people 
until the Peace Treaties raised them to an undeserved and 
artificial mastery over minorities more numerous than 
themselves. In the Middle Ages they had been a German 
principality, Two hundred years before Queen Elizabeth 
there had been a German university in Prague.” 
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“Modern German had been created by the diplo¬ 
matic language used in the German Emperor’s govern¬ 
ment offices in that city, which he made for a time his 
capital.” 

“Once, indeed, during the Hussite wars the Czechs 
had gained a temporary indepehdpnc^'‘'’They used it 
like the Bolsheviks, burning and' rav’^ging, until the 
Germans rose and crushed them.l’* 1,1 • j [ ] 

“The creation of this heterogiOTecJUfeOzeihoslovak Re¬ 
public after the war was lunacy,^’ exclatmed the Fiihrer. 

“It has none of the characteristijs qf-sjaation, whether 
from the standpoint of ethnolog>^straJ^gy, economics, 
or language.” 

“To set an intellectually inferior haii^fttl of Czechs to 
rule over minorities belonging to races like the Germans, 
Poles, Hungarians, with a thousand years of culture 
behind them, was a work of folly and ignorance.” 

“The Sudeten Germans have no respect for the 
Czechs and will never accept their rule. After the War 
the Allied Powers declared that Germany was unworthy 
to govern blacks, yet at the same time they set second- 
rate people like the Czechs in authority over 3^ million 
Germans of the highest character and culture.” 

“If a powerful Germany had existed then, this would 
have been impossible, and as soon as Germany grew 
strong again the Sudetens began to assist themselves. 
The Czech Government is desperately trying to get the 
great European Powers divided, for otherwise the Czech 
State cannot go on. But it is impossible to maintain so 
unnatural an institution by political and diplomatic 
cunning.” 

Herr Hitler spoke with bitter resentment of the Czech 
Government's warrant for the arrest of Herr Henlein. 

“If Henlein is arrested, I myself shall become the 
Leader of the Sudeten Germans,” he exclaimed^ “and 
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I should be glad to see how long after that Dr. BeneS 
would be able to issue his decrees. I hope he won’t 
issue a warrant for my arrest!” 

“If the Czechs had possessed a great statesman he 
would long ago have let the Sudeten Germans join the 
Reich, and been content thereby to ensure that con¬ 
tinuance of autonomy for the Czechs themselves. But 
Dr. Bene§ is a politician, not a statesman.”* 

On 26 September 1938 President Roosevelt sent a tele¬ 
gram to Hitler and the other European statesmen asking 
that fiegotiations should 7iot be broken off; to that telegram 
Hitler replied on 27 September 1938, as follows: 

“Your Excellency in your telegram which reached me 
on 26 September has addressed to me an appeal in the 
name of the American people asking me in the interest 
of the maintenance of peace not to break off the negotia¬ 
tions over the disputed question* which has arisen in 
Europe and to endeavour to reach a peaceful, honour¬ 
able, and constructive settlement of this question. Rest 
assured that I can appreciate the generous motive which 
prompts your remarks and that in every respect I share 
your view of the incalculable consequences of a European 
war. For this very reason I can and must refuse to 
accept any responsibility on the part of the German 
people and its leaders if it should happen that future 
developments, in spite of all my efforts, should in fact 
lead to the outbreak of hostilities.” 

“In order to form a just judgement on the problem of 
the Sudeten Germans which is at present under discus¬ 
sion it is essential to consider the circumstances in which 
in the last resort the rise of this problem and its dangers 
have their cause. In 1918 the German people laid down 
'its arms in the sure confidence that the conclusion of 

‘ Daily Mail, 19 Sept. 1938. * German: Streitfrage. 
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peace with those who were then its enemies would 
realize the principles and ideals solemnly proclaimed by 
President Wilson and as solemnly recognized as bind¬ 
ing by all the Powers which were engaged in the war. 
Never in history has the confidence of a people been 
more shamefully abused than at that time. The peace 
conditions which were forced upon the defeated nations 
in the treaties concluded in a suburb of Paris fulfilled 
not one of the promises which had been given. Rather 
they have created in Europe a political rdgime which 
made of the conquered nations the outlawed* pariahs 
of the world and which must from the first have been 
recognized by every intelligent person as indefensible.” 

“One of the points in which the character of the 
‘Diktats’ of 1919 stood most clearly revealed was the 
foundation of the Czechoslovak State, and the delimita¬ 
tion of its frontiers whieh took no account of history or 
nationality. Within these frontiers was also included the 
Sudeten territory, although this district had always been 
German and although its inhabitants after the destruc¬ 
tion of the Hapsburg Monarchy had unanimously de¬ 
clared their wish to be united with the German Reich. 
Thus the right of self-determination which President 
Wilson had proclaimed as the most important founda¬ 
tion of the life of peoples was simply refused to the 
Sudeten Germans.” 

“But that was not enough. In the treaties of 1919 
definite, and according to the wording of the documents 
far-reaching, obligations towards this German element* 
were imposed upon the Czechoslovak State. These obli¬ 
gations from the outset were not observed. The League 
of Nations charged with safeguarding the execution of 
these obligations failed completely. Since that time the 

* German: entrechteten, 

* German: gegenilber dem deutschen Volks turn. 
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Sudeten territory has been engaged in a bitter struggle 
to maintain its German character.” 

"It was a natural and unavoidable development that 
after the grotvth in strength of the German Reich and 
after the reunion of Austria with the Reich the passion 
of the Sudeten Germans for the preservation of their 
cultural life and for closer association with Germany 
did but increase. In spite of the loyal attitude of the 
Sudeten German Party and its leaders, opposition to 
the Czechs grew ever stronger. From day to day it 
became clearer that the Government in Prague was not 
prepared in fact to take any account of the most ele¬ 
mentary rights of the Sudeten Germans. Rather it 
sought by methods which grew more and more violent 
to effect the ‘Czechization’ of the Sudeten territory. It 
was unavoidable that this action continuously led to 
greater and more serious tension.” 

“At first the German Government did not intervene 
in this development in any way and it still maintained 
its attitude of calm reserve when in May of this year the 
Czechoslovak Government proceeded to a mobilization 
of its army under the completely false pretext of German 
troop-concentrations. The refusal on the part of Ger¬ 
many at that time to take any military counter-measures 
did but serve to increase the intransigence of the Govern¬ 
ment in Prague. That was proved by the course of the 
negotiations conducted between the Sudeten German 
Party and the Government with a view to a peaceful 
settlement. These negotiations produced the conclusive 
proof that the Czechoslovak Government was very far 
from any real and fundamental grasp of the Sudeten 
problem and from any attempt to bring it to a just 
solution.” 

“As a consequence during the last few weeks condi¬ 
tions in the Czechoslovak State, as is generally known, 
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have become intolerable. Political persecution and eco¬ 
nomic oppression have plunged the Sudeten Germans 
into indescribable misery. In order to illustrate these 
conditions it will suffice to refer to the following facts 
“At the present moment there are 214,000 German 
refugees who have been forced to leave house and hearth 
in their hereditary homeland and have escaped over the 
German frontier because they saw in this the last and 
only possibility of escaping from the hideous Czecho¬ 
slovak rule of violence and bloody terrorism, Unnum- 
bered dead, thousands of wounded, tens of thousands 
who have been arrested and imprisoned, deserted vil¬ 
lages—such are the witnesses which bring their charge 
before a world public, witnesses of that outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities, begun long ago on the part of the Prague Govern¬ 
ment, which you in your telegram justly fear, to say 
nothing of the destruction of the economic life of the 
Sudeten German area which has been systematically 
pursued by the Czech Government for twenty years. 
Already that economic life carries with it all those 
features of disorganization which you foresee as the 
consequence of the outbreak of war:'* 

“These are the facts which compelled me in my 
speech at Nuremberg on 12 September to declare before 
the whole world that this outlawry^ of three and a half 
million Germans in Czechoslovakia must come to an end 
and that these folk if they can of themselves find no 
justice and no help must receive both from the German 
Reich. But in order to make a last attempt to reach the 
goal by peaceful means I have made concrete proposals 
for the solution of the problem in a memorandum which 
was handed to the British Prime Minister on 23 Sep¬ 
tember, These proposals have since then been made 
known to the public. After the Czechoslovak Govern- 

* German: Rechtlommchung^ 
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ment had previously declared to the British and French 
Governments that it agreed that the area of Sudeten 
German settlement should be separated from the 
Czechoslovak State and united to the German Reich 
the proposals of the German memorandum have no 
other aim than to secure a rapid, certain, and just exe¬ 
cution of that Czechoslovak promise.” 

‘‘I am convinced, Mr. President, that, when you 
review the whole development of the Sudeten German 
problem from its beginnings down to the present day, 
you will recognize that the German Government has in 
truth failed neither in patience nor in its honest wish for 
a peaceful understanding. It is not the fault of Germany 
that there is a Sudeten German problem at all or that 
from that problem the present insupportable conditions 
have arisen. The fearful fate of the victims of this 
problem does not admit of any further postponement of 
its solution. The possibilities of reaching a just settle¬ 
ment through agreement are thus exhausted with the 
proposals of the German memorandum. It does not 
now rest with the German Government, but solely with 
the Government of Czechoslovakia to decide whether it 
wishes peace or war. Adolf Hitler.”* 

On 26 September Hitler delivered his famous speech in 
the Sportpalasty Berlin, setting forth his vi&jo of the 
Czechoslovak crisis. He said: 

“German fellow-countrymen and fellow-country¬ 
women, on 20 February before the members of the 
German Reichstag I expressed for the first time a funda¬ 
mental demand of an absolute character.® At that time 
the whole nation heard me and it understood me. One 
statesman failed to share in this understanding. He has 
been removed and the promise which I made at that 

* 29 Sept. 1938. ^ Gentian t umhdingbarer Art, 
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time has been fulfilled. Then for the second time I 
spoke on this same demand before the Parteitag of the 
Reich. And again the nation heard this demand. To-day 
I now come before the nation and for the first time I 
speak before the people itself, just as I did in the^time 
of our great fight, and you know what that means.' For 
the world there is no longer room for any doubt: now it 
is not a leader or one man who speaks: now the German 
people speaks.” .. 

“If I am nowthe spokesman of this German people, then 
I know: At this second the whole people in its millions 
agrees word for word with my words, confirms them, 
and makes them its own oath!* Let the other statesmen 
ask themselves whether that is also true in their case!” 

“The question which in these last months and weeks 
has moved us so profoundly has long been familiar to 
us: it is not so much Czechoslovakia: it is rather 
Mr. Benes. In this name is concentrated all that which 
to-day moves millions, which causes them to despair or 
fills them with a fanatical resolution.” 

“But why was it that this question could rise to such 
significance? I wish, my fellow-countrymen, quite 
briefly to explain to you once again the character and 
the aims of German foreign policy.” 

“In contradistinction to the many democratic States 
German foreign policy is fixed and conditioned by a 
Weltanschauung. The Weltanschauung of this new Reich 
is directed to maintaining and to securing the existence 
of our German people. We have no interest in oppress¬ 
ing other peoples. We wish to seek our blessedness 
after our own fashion :* the others can do so in their own 

* The text in V,B, reads macht sie zti ineinem eigenen Schumr: 
the sense demands zu seinem, 

^ German: Wtr wollen nach jwserer Fasson selig werden : the 
Frederician phrase. 
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way. This view, which in our Weltanschamtiig is racially 
conditioned, leads to a limitation of our foreign policy; 
that is to say the aims of our foreign policy are not un¬ 
limited, they are not determined by chance, but they are 
grounded on the determination to serve the German 
people alone, to maintain it in our world and to safe¬ 
guard its existence/^ 

'^What is then the position to-day? You know that 
formerly .under the watchword “The Right of the 
Peoples to Self-Determination” the German people, as 
well as others, was filled with a belief in super-St ate 
help and therefore allowed itself to the last extreme to 
renounce any resort to its own strength. ... You know 
that this trust of those days was most shamefully be¬ 
trayed! The result was the Treaty of Versailles and of 
the frightful consequences of this Treaty you are all 
aware. You all still remember how our people was first 
robbed of its arms and how the unarmed people was 
later ill-treated! You know the frightful fate which fell 
upon us and pursued us for a decade and a half. And 
you also know that if, in spite of this, Germany has once 
more become great, free, and strong, then for this she 
has to thank only her own strength. The world about 
us has,contributed nothing to that result.” 

“On the contrary the world has tried to keep us down 
and oppress us so long as it was possible, until at length 
from the German people itself there grew up the strength 
to put an end to this unworthy existence and once more 
to pursue the path which befits a free and great nation.” 

“Although now to-day through our own efforts we 
have once more become free and strong, yet we are not 
moved by any hatred against other nations. We bear no 
grudge- What happened we know; the peoples are not 
to be held responsible for that, but only a small con¬ 
scienceless clique of international profit-makers seeking 
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their business endsj who do not hesitate, if necessary, to 
let whole nations go to ruin if only their despicable in¬ 
terests are served. Therefore we nurse no hatred against 
neighbouring peoples and that we have also proved,” 

"We had hardly begun the restoration of Germany to 
equality of rights when, as the clearest sign of our 
renunciation of a policy of ‘Revanche' upon the rest of 
the world, I proposed a series of agreements which were 
intended to lead to a limitation of armaments. My first 
proposal was: Germany in any event demands equality 
of rights, but she is prepared to renounce any further 
use of defensive forces or arms if the other peoples will 
follow suit: that is to say, general disarmament, if neces¬ 
sary, down to the last machine-gun! This proposal was 
not even taken as a basis for discussion.” 

"I made a second proposal: Germany is ready to 
limit her army to 200,000 men on condition the other 
States also disarm to the same level. That proposal, too, 
was rejected.” 

"I made yet another proposal: Germany is ready, if 
the others wish it, to renounce the use of all heavy arms, 
the so-called ‘weapons of aggression’, tanks, bombing 
aeroplanes—even if necessary to renounce the use of 
aeroplanes all together—hea\^ and the heaviest artillery. 
Once more the proposal was rejected. I went further 
and now proposed an international regulation binding 
all European States with the maintenance in each State 
of an army of a strength of 300,000 men. This proposal 
also was rejected.” 

“I brought forward still further proposals: limitation 
of air-fleets, abolition of bombing, absolute abolition of 
poisoned gas-warfare, protection of districts not lying 
in the fighting-line, abolition at least of the heaviest 
artillery, abolition of the heaviest tanks. That too was 
rejected. It was all in vain!” 
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“When thus for two years I had made to the world 
offer on offer and when these offers always met with 
rejection and then once more rejection, I gave orders 
that the German army should be brought to the best 
attainable condition. And now I can proudly admit: we 
did then certainly complete an armament such as the 
world has never yet seen. I have offered disarmament 
{Wajfenlosigkeit') as long as it was possible. But when 
that was rejected then I formed, I admit, no half-hearted 
decision. I am a National Socialist and an old German 
front-line soldier!” 

“If they do not wish the world to be without arms, 
good: then, German people, do you, too, now carry 
your arms!” 

“I have in fact armed in these five years. I have spent 
milliards on this armament: that the German people 
must now knowl I have seen to it that a new army 
should be provided with the most modern armament 
known. I have given to my friend Goering the order: 
Make me now an air-arm which can protect Germany 
in the face of any conceivable attack. Thus we have 
built up a military force {Wehrmacht) of which to-day 
the German people can be proud and which the world 
will respect if at any time it makes its appearance.” 

“We have created for our protection the best air- 
defence, the best tank-defence which is to be found on 
earth. In these five years day and night work has been 
carried on. Only in one single sphere have I succeeded 
in bringing about an understanding. To this subject I 
shall return. But in spite of this I have continued to 
follow up the ideas of the limitation of armaments and 
of a policy of disarmament. I have really in these years 
pursued a practical peace policy. I have approached all 
the apparently impossible problems with the firm resolve 
to solve them peacefully even when there was the danger 
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of making more or less serious renunciations on Ger¬ 
many’s part. I myself am a front-line soldier and I know 
how grave a thing war is. I wanted to spare the German 
people such an evil. Problem after problem I have 
tackled with the set purpose to make every effort to 
render possible a peaceful solution.” 

“The most difficult problem which faced me was the 
relation between Germany and Poland. There was a 
danger that the conception of a ‘hereditary enmity’ 
might take possession of our people and of the Polish 
people. That I wanted to prevent. I know quite well 
that I should not have succeeded if Poland at that time 
had had a democratic constitution. For these demo¬ 
cracies which are overflowing with phrases about peace 
are the most bloodthirsty instigators of war. But Poland 
at that time was governed by no democracy but by a 
man. In the course of barely a year it was possible to 
conclude an agreement which, in the first instance for 
a period of ten years, on principle removed the danger 
of a conflict. We are all convinced that this agreement 
will bring with it a permanent pacification. We realize 
that here arc two peoples which must live side by side 
and that neither of them can destroy the other. A State 
with a population of thirty-three millions will always 
strive for an access to the sea. A way to an understanding 
had therefore to be found. It has been found and it will 
be ever further developed. The decisive point is that 
both Governments and all reasonable and intelligent 
folk in both peoples and countries should have the firm 
determination continuously to improve relations. It was 
a real achievement in the cause of peace which is of more 
value than all the chatter in the Palace of the League of 
Nations at Geneva.” 

“At this time I also sought gradually to establish 
good and lasting relations with the other nations. We 
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have given guarantees for the States in the West, and to 
all those States bordering on our frontiers we have given 
assurances of the inviolability of their territory so far as 
Germany is concerned. These are no mere words. That 
is our sacred determination. We have no interest in 
breaking the peace.” 

"These German offers also met with a growing under¬ 
standing. Gradually ever more peoples are freeing them¬ 
selves from that insane infatuation of Geneva which, I 
might say, serves no policy of an obligation to peace but 
rather a policy of obligation to war. They are freeing 
themselves, and they begin to see the problems soberly: 
they are ready for understanding and for peace.” 

‘‘I went further and offered the hand to England. I 
have voluntarily renounced the idea of ever again enter¬ 
ing upon a competition in fleet-building in order to give 
to the British Empire the feeling of security. And that I 
have not done because I was not able to build above the 
limit fi.\ed: let no one have any illusions on that score: 
I acted thus solely in order to maintain a lasting peace 
between the two peoples. But it must be admitted that 
here one condition must be observed; it will not do that 
one party should say: I am determined never again to 
wage war and to this end I offer you a voluntary limita¬ 
tion of my armaments at 35 per cent., while the other 
party declares: If it suits me I shall wage war again from 
time to time. Such an agreement is morally justified 
only when both peoples solemnly promise that they are 
determined never again to wage war with each other. 
Germany has this determination. We all desire to hope 
that amongst the English people those who share this 
determination may gain the upper hand!” 

"I went further. Directly after the restoration of the 
Saar territory which was decided by a plebiscite I de¬ 
clared to France that there were now absolutely no 
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differences outstanding between us. I said that for us 
the Alsace-Lorraine question no longer existed. It is a 
frontier district. The people of this country during the 
most recent decades has never really been asked for its 
own opinion. We have the feeling that the inhabitants 
of this province will be happiest if they are not fought 
over again. All of us do not wish for any war with 
France. We want nothing from France—positively 
nothing! And when the Saar territory had returned to 
the Reich thanks to the loyal execution of the treaties by 
France—that I desire to reaffirm in this place—I 
solemnly declared: for the future all territorial differ¬ 
ences between France and Germany have been removed. 
To-day I cannot any longer see any difference between 
us. Here are two great peoples who both wish to work 
and live. And they will live their lives best if they work 
together.” 

“After this irrevocable renunciation, made once for 
all, I turned to a further problem which was easier to 
solve than others because here the common weltan- 
schaiilich basis forms a favourable condition for a readier 
mutual understanding—the problem of the relation of 
Germany to Italy.” 

“It is true that the solution of this problem is only in 
part to be put to my credit, in part it is due to the rare 
genius of that great man whom the Italian people has 
the good fortune to be able to possess as its Leader. 
This relation has long ago overstepped the sphere of a 
pure economic or political expediency: it has passed 
beyond treaties and alliances and has become a true, 
strong union of hearts. Here an axis has been formed 
represented by two peoples who both have come to be 
united, alike in ideology* and in politics, in a close indis¬ 
soluble friendship.” 

' German: weltamchaulich. 
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“Here, too, I have taken a final step—once and for all 
—fully conscious of my responsibility before my fellow- 
countrymen. I have banished from the world a problem 
that from henceforth simply does not exist for us. How¬ 
ever bitter that may be for the individual, with us in the 
last resort it is the interest of the people as a whole which 
stands above everything. And this interest is: to be able 
to work in peace! This whole work for peace, my 
fellow-countrymen, is no mere empty phrase, but this 
work is reinforced through deeds which no lying mouth 
can destroy.” 

“Two problems still remained. Here I was bound to 
make a reservation. Ten million Germans found them¬ 
selves beyond the frontiers of the Reich in two great self- 
contained areas of settlement, Germans who wished to 
return to their Reich as their homeland. This number— 
ten millions—is no small affair: here it is a question of 
a quarter as many people as make up the population of 
France. And if for over forty years France never gave 
up her claim to the few millions of the French population 
of Alsace-Lorraine, then we had a right before God and 
the world to maintain our claim to these ten million 
Germans. My fellow-countrymen, there is a point at 
which concession must cease because otherwise it would 
become ruinous weakness. I should have no right to 
take my stand before the history of Germany had I been 
willing in simple indifference to sacrifice these ten 
millions. I should then also have no moral right to be 
the leader of this people. I have taken upon myself 
sacrifices and renunciations enough: here was the limit 
beyond which I could not go!” 

“How true that was has been proved through the 
plebiscite in Austria. At that time a glowing profession 
of faith was made, a profession of faith such as the rest 
of the world had certainly not expected. But we know 
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by experience: a plebiscite for the democracies is super¬ 
fluous or even harmful the moment it does not lead to 
the result that they themselves expect. In spite of this, 
this problem was solved to the satisfaction of the whole 
great German people.*^ 

“And now before us stands the last problem that must 
be solved and will be solved. It is the last territorial 
claim which I have to make in Europe, but it is the 
claim from which I will not recede and which, God 
willing, I will make good.** 

“The history of the problem is as follows: in 1918 
under the watchword ‘The Right of the Peoples to 
Self-determination’ Central Europe was torn in pieces 
and was newly formed by certain crazy so-called ‘states¬ 
men*. Without regard for the origin of the peoples, 
without regard for either their wish as nations or for 
economic necessities Central Europe at that time was 
broken up into atoms and new so-called States were 
arbitrarily formed. To this procedure Czechoslovakia 
owes its existence. This Czech State began with a single 
lie and the father of this lie was named Benes. This Mr. 
Benes at that time appeared in Versailles and he first of 
all gave the assurance that there was a Czechoslovak 
nation. He was forced to invent this lie in order to give 
to the slender number of his own fellow-countrymen a 
somewhat greater range and thus a fuller justification. 
And the Anglo-Saxon statesmen, who were, as always, 
not very adequately versed in respect of questions of 
geography or nationality, did not at that time find it 
necessary to test these assertions of Mr. Benes. Had they 
done so, they could have established the fact that there 
is no such thing as a Czechoslovak nation but only Czechs 
and Slovaks and that the Slovaks did not wish to have 
anything to do with the Czechs but. . .** {the rest of the 
sentence was drowned in a tumultuous outburst of applause). 
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*^So in the end through Mr. Benes these Czechs 
annexed Slovakia, Since this State did not seem fitted 
to live, out of hand three and a half million Germans 
were taken in violation of their right to self-determina¬ 
tion and their wish for self-determination. Since even 
that did not suffice, over a million Magj^ars had to be 
added, then some Carpathian Russians, and at last 
several hundred thousand Poles.” 

^*That is this State which then later proceeded to call 
itself Czechoslovakia—in violation of the right of the 
peoples to self-determination, in violation of the clear 
wish and will of the nations to which this violence had 
been done. When I speak to you here it goes without 
saying that I should sympathize with the fate of all these 
oppressed peoples, with the fate of Poles, Hungarians, 
and Ukrainians. I am naturally spokesman only for the 
fate of my Germans.” 

“At the time that Mr. Benes lied this State into being, 
he gave a solemn pledge to divide it on the model of the 
Swiss system into cantons, for amongst the democratic 
statesmen there were some who still had some twinges 
of conscience^ We all know how Mr. Benes has re¬ 
deemed his pledge to introduce this cantonal system. 
He began his reign of terror. Even at that time the 
Germans already attempted to protest against this arbi¬ 
trary violence. They were shot dpym, Af^r that a war 
of extermination began. In these y,ears of the/peacefur 
development of Czechoslovakia nearly 6tj6^ooo Germans 
had to leave Czechoslovakia, This happened for a very 
simple reason: otherwise they would have had to starve!” 

^*The whole development from the year 1918 up to 
1938 showed one thing clearly; Mr, Benes was deter¬ 
mined slowly to exterminate the German element. And 
this to a certain extent he has achieved. He has hurled 
countless people into the profoundest misery. He has 
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managed to make millions of people fearful and anxious. 
Through the continuous employment of his methods of 
terrorism he has succeeded in reducing to silence these 
millions while at the same time it also became clear what 
were the ‘international’ duties of this State." 

“No longer was any secret made of the fact that this 
State was intended, if necessary, to be employed against 
Germany. A French Minister for Air, Pierre Cot, has 
expressed this wish quite soberly: ‘We need the State,’ 
he said, ‘because from this State German business life 
and German industry can be most easily destroyed with 
bombs.’ And then Bolshevism uses this State as the 
gateway through which it can find entry. It is not we 
who have sought this contact with Bolshevism, but 
Bolshevism uses this State in order to possess a canal 
leading into Central Europe.” 

“And now the shameless part of this story begins. 
This State whose Government is in the hands of a 
minority compels the other nationalities to co-operate 
in a policy which will oblige them one of these days to 
shoot at their own brothers. Mr. Benes demands of the 
German: ‘if I wage w'ar against Germany, then you have 
to shoot against the Germans. And if you refuse to do 
this, you are a traitor against the State and I will have 
you yourself shot.’ And he makes the same demand of 
Hungary and Poland. He demands of the Slovaks that 
they should support aims to which the Slovak people 
are completely indifferent. For the Slovak people wishes 
to have peace—and not adventures. Mr. BeneS thus 
actually turns these folk either into traitors to their 
country or traitors to their people. Either they betray 
their people, are ready to fire on their fellow-country¬ 
men, or Mr. Benes says: ‘You are traitors to your 
country and you will be shot for that by me.’ Can there 
be anything more shameless than to compel folk of 
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another people, in certain circumstances, to fire on their 
own fellow-countrymen only because a ruinous, evil, and 
criminal Government so demands it? I can here assert: 
when we had occupied Austria, my first order was: no 
Czech needs to serve, rather he must not serve, m the 
German Army. I have not driven him to a conflict with 
his conscience*” 

“But he who opposes Mr. Benes is also sent to his 
death in the economic sphere* This fact the democratic 
world-apostles cannot lie away. In this State of Mr, 
Benes the consequences for the nationalities have been 
appalling, I speak only for the Germans. It is they who 
have the highest death-rate of all the German tribes, 
their poverty in children is the highest, their unemploy¬ 
ment is the most frightful. How long is such a condition 
to last ? For twenty years the Germans in Czechoslovakia 
have had to watch these conditions and the German 
people in the Reich has had to look on these conditions, 
not because it was at any time prepared to accept this 
state of affairs but simply because it was powerless and 
in the world of democracies could not help itself in face 
of these torturers. Yes, when anywhere a traitor to his 
country is imprisoned, when a man who from the pulpit 
hurls down his abuse is taken into custody, then there 
is excitement in England and indignation in America. 
But when hundreds of thousands are driven into exile, 
when tens of thousands come into prison, and thousands 
are butchered that does not move these true-blue world 
democrats in the slightest degree. We have learned 
much in these years. For them we feel a profound 
contempt,” 

‘*There is but a single Great Power and one man at its 
head who have understanding for the distress of our 
people. And that is—I may, I think, give his name— 
my great friend, Benito Mussolini, What he has done 
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at this time and the attitude taken up by the Italian 
people—this we shall not forget! And if some time the 
hour of a similar distress should come for Italy then I 
will stand before the German people and call upon it 
to take the same attitude. And even then it will not be 
two States which act in self-defence but a bloc\" 

"In the Reichstag on 20 February of this year I stated 
that in the life of the ten million Germans beyond our 
frontiers there must come a change. Mr. Benes has now 
taken a different course. He instituted a still more ruth¬ 
less oppression. He set on foot a still greater terrorism. 
There began a period of disbanding of associations, of 
vetos, confiscations, and the like. This continued until 
at last 21 May came. And you cannot deny, my fellow- 
countrymen, that we have exhibited a truly unexampled 
patience. This 21 May was intolerable, I have given 
its history at the Parteitag of the Reich. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia at last an election was to take place which could 
not be postponed any longer. Then Mr. Benes invented 
a way to intimidate the Germans in Czechoslovakia: the 
military occupation of the [Sudeten] districts.” 

"This military occupation even now he intends to 
continue for the future in the hope that no one will 
venture to oppose him so long as his myrmidons are in 
the country. It was that insolent lie of 21 May—that 
Germany had mobilized—that now had to serve to cover 
the Czech mobilization, to excuse It, and to supply a 
motive. What followed you know: an infamous inter¬ 
national world-wide agitation.” 

"Germany had not called a man to the colours: it 
never thought for a moment to solve this problem by 
military intervention. Still I always hoped that the 
Czechs at the last minute would realize that this tyranny 
could not be maintained any longer. But Mr. BeneS 
adopted the standpoint that, protected by France and 
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another people, in certain circumstances, to fire on their 
own fellow-countrymen only because a ruinous, evil, and 
criminal Government so demands it ? I can here assert: 
when we had occupied Austria, my first order was: no 
Czech needs to serve, rather he must not serve, in the 
German Army. I have not driven him to a conflict with 
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have had to watch these conditions and the German 
people in the Reich has had to look on these conditions, 
not because it was at any time prepared to accept this 
state of affairs but simply because it was powerless and 
in the world of democracies could not help itself in face 
of these torturers. Yes, when anywhere a traitor to his 
country is imprisoned, when a man who from the pulpit 
hurls down his abuse is taken into custody, then there 
is excitement in England and indignation in America. 
But when hundreds of thousands are driven into exile, 
when tens of thousands come into prison, and thousands 
are butchered that does not move these true-blue world 
democrats in the slightest degree. We have learned 
much in these years. For them we feel a profound 
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people. And that is—I may, I think, give his name— 
my great friend, Benito Mussolini. What he has done 
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at this time and the attitude taken up by the Italian 
people—this we shall not forget! And if some time the 
hour of a similar distress should come for Italy then I 
will stand before the German people and call upon it 
to take the same attitude. And even then it will not be 
two States which act in self-defence but a blocV' 

“In the Reichstag on 20 February of this year I stated 
that in the life of the ten million Germans beyond our 
frontiers there must come a change. Mr. Benes has now 
taken a different course. He instituted a still more ruth¬ 
less oppression. He set on foot a still greater terrorism. 
There began a period of disbanding of associations, of 
vetos, confiscations, and the like. This continued until 
at last 21 May came. And you cannot deny, my fellow- 
countrymen, that we have exhibited a truly unexampled 
patience. This 21 May was intolerable. I have given 
its history at the Parteitag of the Reich. In Czecho¬ 
slovakia at last an election was to take place which could 
not be postponed any longer. Then Mr. Benes invented 
a way to intimidate the Germans in Czechoslovakia: the 
military occupation of the [Sudeten] districts.” 

“This military occupation even now he intends to 
continue for the future in the hope that no one will 
venture to oppose him so long as his myrmidons are in 
the country. It was that insolent lie of 21 May—that 
Germany had mobilized—that now had to serve to cover 
the Czech mobilization, to excuse it, and to supply a 
motive. What followed you know: an infamous inter¬ 
national world-wide agitation.” 

“Germany had not called a man to the colours: it 
never thought for a moment to solve this problem by 
military intervention. Still I always hoped that the 
Czechs at the last minute would realize that this tyranny 
could not be maintained any longer. But Mr. Bene§ 
adopted the standpoint that, protected by France and 
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by England, one could do anything with Germany with 
impunity—nothing could happen to him. And above 
all: when all other strings failed, behind him stood 
Soviet Russia.” 

“And so the answer of this man was now more than 
before: Shoot down, arrest, imprison—the fate of all 
those who in any way failed to please him. Thus it was 
that there came my demand in Nuremberg. This de¬ 
mand was quite clear; for the first time I there expressed 
the claim that now at last—almost twenty years since the 
statements of President Wilson—for these three and a 
half millions the right of self-determination must come 
into force. And once again Mr. Benes gave his answer: 
more deaths, more imprisonments, more arrests. The 
Germans began perforce to flee.” 

“And then came England. I have told Mr. Chamber- 
lain quite distinctly what we regard now as the sole 
possibility of a solution. It is the most natural solution 
that there can be. I know that all nationalities no longer 
wish to remain with Dr. BeneS, but I am in the first 
place spokesman of the Germans, and for these Germans 
I have now spoken and asserted that I am no longer 
willing to look on calm and inactive and see how this 
madman in Prague thinks that he can undisturbed ill- 
treat three and a half million human beings.” 

“And I have left him in no doubt that now at last 
German patience has really come to an end: I have left 
him in no doubt that, though it is a characteristic of our 
German mentality to bear something for a long time 
and again and again to raise no protest, yet one day the 
moment comes when it has to stop! And now England 
and France have sent to Czechoslovakia the only possible 
demand—to set free the German area and to surrender 
it to the Reich.” 

“We are now accurately informed on the conversations 
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which Dr. Benes conducted at that time. Faced by the 
declaration of England and of France that they would no 
longer support Czechoslovakia if at last the fate of these 
peoples was not changed and the areas liberated Mr, 
Benes found a way of escape. He conceded that these 
districts must be surrendered. That was what he stated, 
but what did he do ? He did not surrender the area but 
the Germans he now drives out! And that is now the 
point at which the game comes to an end, Mr, Benes 
had hardly spoken when he began his military subjuga¬ 
tion afresh—only with still greater violence. We see the 
appalling figures: on one day 10,000 fugitives, on the 
next 20,000, a day later, already 37,000, again two days 
later 41,000, then 62,000, then 78,000: now 90,000, 
107,000, 137,000 and to-day 214,000. Whole stretches 
of country were depopulated, villages are burned down, 
attempts are made to smoke out the Germans with hand- 
grenades and gas. Mr. Benel, however, sits in Prague 
and is convinced: ‘Nothing can happen to me: in the 
end England and France stand behind me,^ 

“And now, my fellow-countrymen, I believe that the 
time has come when one must mince matters no longer. 
If anyone for twenty years has borne such a shame, such 
a disgrace, such a misfortune as we have done, then in 
very truth it cannot be denied that he is a lover of peace. 
When anyone has the patience which we have shown 
then in very truth it cannot be said that he is bellicose. 
For in the last resort Mr, Benes has seven million 
Czechs, but here there stands a people of over seventy- 
five millions,” 

“I have now placed a memorandum containing a last 
and final German proposal in the hands of the British 
Government. This memorandum contains nothing save 
the putting into effect of what Mr. Benes has already 
promised. The content of this proposal is very simple:’* 
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“That area which in its people is German and has the 
wish to be German comes to Germany and that, too, not 
only when Mr. Benes has succeeded in driving out per¬ 
haps one or two million Germans, but now, and that 
immediately! I have here chosen that frontier which on 
the basis of the material which has existed for decades 
on the division of people and language in Czechoslovakia 
is the just frontier-line. But in spite of this I am more 
just than Mr. Benes and I have no wish to exploit the 
power which we possess. I have therefore laid it down 
from the outset that this area will be placed under 
German supremacy {Oberhoheit) because it is essentially 
settled by Germans, the final delimitation of the frontier, 
however, I then leave to the vote of our fellow-country¬ 
men themselves who are in the area! I have therefore 
laid down that in this area there must then be held a 
plebiscite. And in order that no one can say that the 
procedure of the plebiscite might be unjust, I have 
chosen as the basis for this plebiscite the Statute that 
governed the Saar Plebiscite.” 

“Now I am and was prepared, so far as I am concerned, 
to allow a plebiscite to be held throughout the area. 
But Mr. Bene§ and his friends objected. They wished 
that a plebiscite should be allowed only in certain parts 
of the area. Good, I have yielded the point. I was even 
prepared to allow the plebiscite to be subject to the 
inspection of international Commissions of Control.” 

“I went even further and agreed to leave the delimita¬ 
tion of the frontier to a German-Czech Commission. 
Mr. Chamberlain suggested: might it not be an inter¬ 
national Commission? To this, too, I agreed. I even 
wished during this period of the plebiscite to withdraw 
again the troops, and I have to-day declared my readiness 
to invite for this period the British Legion, which offered 
me its services, to go into these districts and there main- 
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tain calm and order. And I was further ready to allow 
the international Commission to fix the final frontier 
and to hand over all details of procedure to a Commission 
composed of Germans and Czechs.” 

“The content of this memorandum is nothing else 
than the practical execution of what Mr. Benes has 
already promised and that too under the most complete 
international guarantees. Mr. Benes now says that this 
memorandum is ‘a new situation’. And in what in fact 
does this ’new situation’ consist? It consists in this: 
that this time—exceptionally—the promise made by Mr. 
Bene§ must also be kept! That is for Mr. Benei the ‘new 
situation’. What is there that Mr. Benes has not promised 
at some time in his life ? And no promise has been kept! 
Now for the first time he has got to keep to something.” 

“Mr. Bene§ says: ‘We cannot go back from this area.’ 
Mr. Bene§ has then understood the transfer of this area 
to mean that the legal title is recognized as belonging to 
the German Reich but the area is still to be subject to 
the violence of the Czechs. That is now past!” 

“I have demanded that now after twenty years Mr. 
Bene§ should at last be compelled to come to terms with 
the truth. On i October he will have to hand over to us 
this area.” 

“Mr. Benes now places his hopes on the world! And 
he and his diplomats make no secret of the fact. They 
state: it is our hope that Chamberlain will be over¬ 
thrown, that Daladier will be removed, that on every 
hand revolutions are on the way. They place their hope 
on Soviet Russia. He still thinks then that he will be 
able to evade the fulfilment of his obligations.” 

“And then I can say only one thing: now two men 
stand arrayed one against the other: there is Mr. Benes 
and here stand I. We are two men of a different make¬ 
up. In the great struggle of the peoples while Mr. Benel 
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was sneaking about through the world, I as a decent 
German soldier did my duty. And now to-day I stand 
over against this man as the soldier of my people!” 

“I have only a few statements still to make: I am 
grateful to Mr. Chamberlain for all his efforts. I have 
assured him that the German people desires nothing 
else than peace, but I have also told him that I cannot 
go back behind the limits set to our patience. I have 
further assured him, and I repeat it here, that when this 
problem is solved there is for Germany no further terri¬ 
torial problem in Europe. And I have further assured 
him that at the moment when Czechoslovakia solves her 
problems, that means when the Czechs have come to 
terms with their other minorities, and that peaceably 
and not through oppression, then I have no further 
interest in the Czech State. And that is guaranteed to 
him! We want no Czechs!” 

“But in the same way I desire to state before the 
German people that with regard to the problem of the 
Sudeten Germans my patience is now at an end! I have 
made Mr. Benes an offer which is nothing but the 
carrying into effect of what he himself has promised. 
The decision now lies in his hands: Peace or War! He 
will either accept this offer and now at last give to the 
Germans their freedom or we will go and fetch this 
freedom for ourselves. The world must take note that 
in four and a half years of war and through the long 
years of my political life there is one thing which no one 
could ever cast in my teeth: I have never been a coward!” 

"Now I go before my people as its first soldier and 
behind me—that the world should know—there marches 
a people and a different people from that of 1918!” 

“If at that time a wandering scholar was able to inject 
into our people the poison of democratic catchwords— 
the people of to-day is no longer the people that it was 
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tlien. Such catchwords are for us like wasp-stings: they 
cannot hurt us: we are now immune.” 

‘‘In this hour the whole German people will unite 
with me! It will feel my will to be its will. Just as in my 
eyes it is its future and its fate which give me the com¬ 
mission for my action.” 

“And we wish now to make our will as strong as it 
was in the time of our fight, the time when I, as a simple 
unknown soldier, went forth to conquer a Reich and 
never doubted of success and final victory.” 

“Then there gathered close about me a band of brave 
men and brave women, and they w'ent with me. And so 
I ask you my German people to take your stand behind 
me, man by man, and woman by woman.” 

“In this hour we all wish to form a common will and 
that will must be stronger than every hardship and every 
danger.” 

“And if this will is stronger than hardship and danger 
then one day it will break down hardship and danger," 

"We are determined!” 

“Now let Mr. Benes make his choice!”* 

On 28 September J93S there was issued as a White 
Paper C^nd. 584y the "Correspondence Respecihig Czecho¬ 
slovakia" with the letters which passed between Chamber- 
lain and Hitler. I have not thought it mcessa:ry to include 
a translation of Hitler's letters in this book as an English 
version is readily accessible. The correspondence is repro¬ 
duced in "The Times" of eg September iggS, 

eg September 1938, Conclusion of the Munich Agree¬ 
ment between Germany^ the United Kingdom, France, and 
Italy. German text: "Frankfurter Zeitung", i October 
193S; English text: "The Times", i October 1938; 
French text: "Le Temps", x October 1938. 

* V,B,, *8 Sept. ipjS. 
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On 30 September 1938 in Munich a declaration was 
.signed by Hitler and Chamberlain: “ We have had a 
further conversation to-day and we are agreed in recog¬ 
nizing that the question of German-English relations is 
of the highest importance for both countries and for 
Europe.” 

“We regard the Agreement which was signed last 
evening* and the German-English Naval Agreement* 
as symbolic of the wish of our two peoples never again 
to wage war against each other.” 

“We are determined to treat other questions which 
concern our two countries also through the method of 
consultation and further to endeavour to remove possible 
causes of difference of opinion in order thus to contribute 
towards assuring the peace of Europe.”* 

2 October 1938. Hitler's "Erlaji" for the administration 
of the Sudeten German districts. Text: "Frankfurter 
Zeitung”, 3 October 1938. 

There followed a succession of speeches delivered by 
Hitler in the occupied Sudeten German territory. On 
3 October Hitler spoke in Eger; he said: “Through me 
the whole German people greets you. . . . This greeting 
is also a vow: never shall this land in the future be torn 
from the Reich! Over this Great German Reich lies for 
protection the German shield and guarding it the Ger¬ 
man sword. You yourselves are a part of this protection. 
From henceforth like all other Germans you will have 
to bear your part of the burden. For it is the pride of us 
all that every son of Germany takes his share not only 
in the joys of Germany but also in our duties, and if 
necessary in our sacrifices.” 

“For you the nation was ready to draw the sword. 

* The Munich Agreement. * Of 18 June 1935. 

* Dokumente der deutschen Folitik, vi (1939), Teil i, p. 109. 
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You will be just as ready to do so if ever German soil or 
German people is threatened... 

“Now begin your march which leads into the great 
German future. In this hour we wish to render thanks 
to the Almighty that He has guarded us on our path in 
the past, and we would implore Him that in the future, 
too, He would go with us and prosper our way.”' 

There are no full reports in the German Press of the 
speeches delivered in Rumburg on 6 October xpjS, in 
Fried land on the same day, and injdgemdorf on 7 October 
1938, In his speech at Rumburg Hitler said that “every 
foot of German earth on which the flag of the German 
Reich has been planted remains for ever German”; at 
Friedland he said: “The standard which to-day flies over 
all Germany must be the eternal standard of the German 
people, and the nation shall be its eternal standard- 
bearer.” At Jagerndorf he said that the Sudeten territory 
was irrevocably a Reichsgau of the German nation.* 

On 4 October 1938 Hitler spoke in Karlsbad on similar 
lines 

“It was a hard decision which brought me to this 
place. Behind this decision stood the will, if necessary, 
to call force to my aid in order to make you free. We 
wish to be only the happier and the more thankful that 
this last and gravest appeal was not necessary to procure 
for us our rights. . . .” 

“I did not know how or by what way I should one day 
come here. But that I would stand here one day, that 
I knew! If I now stand before you here, it is not only' 
you who have to thank me, but I would also thank you 

* F.Z., 4 Oct. 1938. 

* I take these sentences from Die Reden des Filhrers nach der 
Machtubernahme. Fine Bibliographie, Berlin, Eher, 1939, pp. 172-3. 

* See the quotation from the speech in The Times, s Oct. 1938. 
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for your loyalty* your affectionj and your readiness for 
sacrifice/’’ 

In his speech in Berlin at the opening of the Winter-help 
Campaign (5 October iggS) Hitler spoke of the significance 
for German's foreign policy of the country's domestic 
twily: **When six years ago I took over the leadership 
of the Reich one of our so-called ^statesmen’ of that day 
said; ^Now this man has taken the decisive step. Up to 
now he has been popular, because he has been in oppo¬ 
sition. Now he must govern and we shall see in six or 
eight weeks how his popularity will look’! Six years— 
not six weeks only—have passed and I believe that they 
have been the most decisive years for German historJ^ 
The most characteristic feature of this period is the close 
unity of the German people. What I have achieved in 
these six years was possible only because I had standing 
behind me the whole German people. The problems 
which faced us no single man could solve unaided: only 
when he could speak and, if necessary, also act In the 
name of the whole German people could he master these 
questions. We have realized this perhaps most vividly 
‘ in the months, weeks, and days which lie behind us. 
On 28 May I set before myself a great purpose. It was 
at that time a difficult decision, I believed that it could 
become accomplished fact and I could believe that be¬ 
cause I knew: behind me stands the whole German 
people and it is ready to answer every demand upon 
it,” And this unity is based upon the conception of 
■ the German Volksgemeinschaft —the community of the 
people, , • , * ^During the last few months and weeks I 
have had in my foreign policy a great helper, and 
previously, in my last speech in this hall [the Sport- 
palast], I expressed my thanks to the man who took his 
^ 6 Oct, 1938. 
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stand in support of Germany as a true, great friend, 
Benito Mussolini, He has thrown into the scale of a 
just solution the entire force not only of his own genius 
(Ingemums) but of the power which stands behind him, 
I must also thank the two other great statesmen who at 
the last minute recognized the historic hour, declared 
themselves ready to give their support to the solution 
of one of Europe's most burning problems and who 
thereby made it possible for me, too, to offer the hand 
towards an understanding* But above all my thanks fly 
to the German people which in these long months has 
never deserted me.... I am proud of my German people! 
I hope that in a few days the problem of the Sudeten 
Germans will be finally solved. By lo October we shall 
have occupied all the areas which belong to us. Thus 
one of Europe's most serious crises will be ended, and 
all of us, not only in Germany but those far beyond our 
frontiers, will then in this year for the first time really 
rejoice at the Christmas festival. It should for us all be 
a true Festival of Peace,” 

"Above us all stands the motto {Gebot): 'no one in the 
world will help us if we do not help ourselves,' This 
programme of self-help is a proud and manly pro¬ 
gramme, It is a different programme from that of my 
predecessors who continually ran round through the 
world, going a-begging now in Versailles, then in 
Geneva, now in Lausanne or at some Conference or 
other elsewhere. It is a prouder thing that to-day we 
Germans are determined to solve our own problems 
and to help ourselves.” 

Hitler then thanked all the workmen who had been 
forced to leave their homes to work on Germany's western 
defences. Now through all these sacrifices "we have been 
witnesses of a great turning-point in history. At this 
moment we must bethink ourselves, too, of those who 
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through twenty years in an apparently hopeless state 
still nursed a fanatical faith in Germany and never sur¬ 
rendered their Deutschtum —their life as Germans. It is 
so easy here in the heart of the Empire to profess one’s 
belief in Germany.* But it is inexpressibly difficult, in 
the face of an unceasing persecution, not to allow oneself 
to be drawn away from this faith—to remain fanatically 
true to it, as though redemption were coming the next 
day. But now the hour of redemption has come. I have 
just had my first sight of these areas and what moved 
me so profoundly was two impressions. First: I have 
often known the jubilation and the enthusiasm of joy, but 
here for the first time I have seen hundreds of thousands 
shedding tears of joy. And secondly I saw appalling 
distress. When in England a Duff Cooper or a Mr. Eden 
say that injustice has been done to the Czechs, then these 
men should just for once see what in reality has hap¬ 
pened there. How can one so pervert the truth! I have 
seen here whole villages undernourished, whole towns 
reduced to ruin. My fellow-countrymen, you have a 
great debt of honour to pay! ... I expect of you that 
the Winter Help Contribution of 1938-9 shall corre¬ 
spond with the historic greatness of this year.” 

“In the history of our people the year 1938 will be a 
great, incomparable, proud year. . . , Later historians 
will show that the German nation found its way back 
again to the position of an honourable great nation—that 
our history has once more become a worthy history. . . . 
We know that all human activity needs for its final 
success the blessing of Providence, but we also know 
that this Providence gives its approval only to those 
who show that they are worthy of it.”^ 

On 9 October 1^38 Hitler spoke in Saarbriicken. The 

' German: scin DeuUchttim zu bekennen, ^ V.B., 7 Oct. 193S. 
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people of the Saar knew from their own experience what 
it meant to be separated from the Reich: they could 
understand the joy of the Sudeten Germans. “At the 
beginning of this, the twentieth year after our collapse, 
I formed the resolution to lead back into the Reich the 
ten million Germans who still stood outside our frontiers. 
I was fully aware that this return could be enforced only 
through our own strength. The rest of the world had 
neither seen nor wished to see that in opposition to the 
so-called right of self-determination of peoples ten 
million Germans were separated from the German 
Reich and were oppressed because of their loyalty to 
Germany.* And this outside world had neither under¬ 
stood nor wished to understand that these folk had only 
a single great longing: Back to the Reich! These inter¬ 
national citizens of the world, who have indeed pity for 
every criminal wlio is called to account in Germany, 
were deaf to the suffering of ten million Germans. And 
still to-day this world is filled with the spirit of Ver¬ 
sailles. Let no man tell us that they have freed them¬ 
selves. Nol it is Germany which has freed herself from 
that spirit!” 

“A hard decision had to be made: even with us there 
were weaklings who perhaps had failed to understand that. 
But it is a matter of course that at all times it was for 
real statesmen an obligation of honour to accept such a 
responsibility. There were a number of necessary condi¬ 
tions if this solution were to be effected:” 

“i. The internal unity of the nation. I was convinced 
when I formed my decision that I was the leader of a 
manly people. I know what perhaps [ ? many] in the rest 
of the world and individuals also in Germany do not 
seem to know: that the people of 1938 is not the people 
of igiS. Nobody can overlook the mighty educational 
‘ Gcrmaii: wegtn Hires Dtuisdumtis. 
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work which our Weltanschauung has achieved. To-day 
a community of the people has arisen of a force and a 
strength such as Germany has never yet known. That 
was the first condition for the success of such a struggle 
as this.” 

“2. The second was national armament to which I 
have fanatically devoted my energies for nearly six years.* 
I am of the opinion that it is cheaper to arm oneself 
before the event than unarmed to fall a victim to events 
and then pay tribute.” 

“3. The third condition was the safeguarding of the 
Reich. You yourselves in this place are witnesses of a 
vast work which is being brought to completion in your 
immediate neighbourhood. I do not need to say any¬ 
thing on that point in detail. I have only to express one 
conviction: that no power in the world will ever succeed 
in breaking through this wall.” 

“4. We have also won friends abroad. That axis 
which in other lands people at times thought that they 
could ridicule has not only, in the last two and a half 
years, proved its permanence but has shown that it holds 
even in the worst hours.” 

“We are fortunate that this work of the year 1938— 
the reincorporation of ten million Germans and of some 
110,000 square kilometres into the Reich—could be 
achieved without bloodshed. When I mention the co¬ 
operation of the rest of the world in this peaceful solu¬ 
tion, I must once more speak first of all of the one true 
friend whom we possess to-day—Benito Mussolini. We 
all know what we owe to this man. I would also call to 
mind the two other statesmen who exerted themselvM 
to find a way to peace and who with us have concluded 
that agreement which for many millions of Germans 

* German: fUr die ich mich nun sett bald sechs yahren fanatisch 
eingesetzt habe. Note the words seit sechs Jahren. 
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has secured their rights and for the world has safeguarded 
peace. But it is precisely the experiences of the last eight 
months which can and must only strengthen us in our 
decision to be cautious and to neglect nothing which must 
be done for the protection of the Reich.” 

“The statesmen who are opposed to us wish for peace 
—that we must believe of them. But they govern in 
countries whose domestic organization makes it possible 
that at any moment they may lose their position to make 
place for others who are not very anxious for peace. 
And those others are in fact there. It only needs that in 
England instead of Chamberlain Mr. Duff Cooper or 
Mr. Eden or Mr. Churchill should come to power, and 
then we know quite well that it would be the aim of these 
men immediately to begin a new World War. They 
make no secret of the fact: they admit it openly. We 
know further that now, as in the past, there lurks in 
the background the menacing figure of that Jewish- 
international foe who has found a basis and a form for 
himself in a State turned Bolshevist. And we know 
further the power of a certain international Press which 
lives only on lies and slanders. That obliges us to be 
watchful and to remember the protection of the Reich. 
At any time ready for peace, but at every hour also ready 
to defend ourselves!” 

“I have therefore decided, as I announced in my 
speech at Nuremberg, to continue the construction of 
our fortifications in the West with increased energy. I 
shall now also bring within the line of these fortifications 
the two large areas which up to the present lay in front 
of our fortifications—the district of Aachen and the 
district of Saarbriicken. I am happy, further, to state 
that during the next few days I shall be able to revoke 
those measures which we had to introduce during the 
months and weeks of crisis. Then, I am glad to say, all 
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the hundreds of thousands of our men will be able to 
return once more to their homes and our reservists can 
be discharged. I thank them for the way in which they 
carried out their service and did their duty. In particular 
I thank the hundreds of thousands of German workmen, 
engineers, and the like—of whom ten thousand are 
standing in your midst to-day—who have worked here 
on our fortifications. You have played your part in 
helping Germany to safeguard peace”. . . . 

“As a powerful State we are at any time ready for a 
policy of understanding with our neighbours. We have 
no demands to make of them. We want nothing but 
peace. There is only one thing that we want and that 
applies particularly to our relations with England. It 
would be a good thing if in Great Britain people would 
gradually drop certain airs’ which they have inherited 
from the Versailles epoch. We cannot tolerate any 
longer the tutelage of governesses! Inquiries of British 
politicians concerning the fate of Germans within the 
frontiers of the Reich—or of others belonging to the 
Reich—are not in place. We for our part do not 
trouble ourselves about similar things in England. The 
outside world might often have reason enough to concern 
itself with its own national affairs or, for instance, with 
affairs in Palestine. We at any rate leave that to those 
who feel themselves ordained by the good God to solve 
these problems, and we can only obser\'e with astonish¬ 
ment how pat they are with their solutions. We would 
like to give to all these gentlemen the advice that they 
should busy themselves with their own affairs and leave 
us in peace! That, too, is part of the safeguarding of 
world-peace. We have great tasks before us. Vast cul¬ 
tural and economic problems must be solved. No people 
has greater need of peace than we, but no people knows 
* German: AllUren, 
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' better than we what it means to be weak, to be delivered 
over to the favour or disfavour of others.” 

“My fellow-countrymen, in this year a great national 
work of unification has been completed: the re-estab- 
lishment of a proud, strong, and free German Reich, 
You yourselves here have had to share in so much suffer¬ 
ing that you will understand my anxiety for the future 
of this Reich—will understand why I call upon the 
whole German people always to be on their guard and 
ready for whatever may come. It is like a miracle that 
in so few years we should be able to experience a new 
German resurrection. It might have been so different. 
We want always to remember that; it should reinforce 
our resolution to serve this people. Every man of us and 
every woman must subordinate all personal interests the 
moment that the greater interest of our people and 
Reich demands the sacrifice.” 

Hitler closed the speech with the words: Together with 
the millions of Germans who have returned to the Reich 
“all of us wish to join in a profession of faith, a profession 
of allegiance to our glorious united German Reich: 
Germany, Sieg Hcil!”‘ 

On i8 October igjS Franfois-Poncet, the French Am¬ 
bassador, had an interview with Hitler at Berchtesgaden 
at which Ribbentrop was present. At the time it was desired 
to keep strictly secret zvhat had been said by Hitler at this 
interview. On 30 October M. Lucien Lamouretix, Radical 
Socialist deputy for the Allies and four times a French 
Cabinet minister, published an account of the interview in 
*'Le Bourbonnais Republican" and of this account a sum¬ 
mary was given in "The Times" for 31 October 1^38 
{cf. the "News Chronicle" for i November 1938). We 
now have the reports of that interview sent by Franpois- 
' F.Z., to Oct. 1938. 
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Poncet to Bonnet, French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
the first in a telegram dated ig October 1938, the second in 
a long and vivid dispatch dated so October 1938. 

From the former a passage may be cited: 

l^voquant Vaccord de Munich, M. Hitler a exprime son 
regret que Ics lendemains eussent laisse subsister une 
tension dangereuse entre les grandes Puissances et 
n’eussent pas repondu ^ son espoir. A Tigard de la 
France, il s’est livre a des appreciations assez indul- 
gentes, mais il a relev6 en revanche avec amertume I’atti- 
tude anglaise dans laquelle il craignait, disait-il, de voir 
la manifestation d’un antagonisme foncier. 

Le Chancelier s’est, pour I’essentiel, declare dispose k 
rechercher les moyens qui pourraient amener une 
amelioration des conditions presentes et a developper 
les virtualites que I’accord de Munich semblait contenir 
en lui en vue d’un apaisement et d’un rapprochement. 

1® M. Hitler accepterait de signer un accord par 
lequel la France et I’Allemagne reconnaitraicnt recipro- 
quement leurs frontieres et e.\primeraient leur volonte 
de ne pas y porter atteinte. 

2® Il concevrait que ce texte fut accompagne d’un 
engagement de consultation mutuelle pour toutes les 
questions qui seraient de nature ^ exercer des repercus¬ 
sions sur les rapports entre les deux pays. 

3® Effleiirant le probleme de la limitation des arme- 
ments, M. Hitler a paru tres irrite et vivement frappe 
par les mesures d’ordre militaire annoncees en Angle- 
terre et aux £tats-Unis. Il estime qu’en raison des 
difficultes pratiques que rencontrerait, si on voulait 
I’aborder directement, I’etablissement d’un programme 
de limitation des armements, il serait plus judicieux et 
plus opportun de commencer par un programme d’hu- 
manisation de la guerre (bombardement des villes 
ouvertes, etc.). 
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4* Abordant Us questions economiques, Eventuality 
par exemple d’une stabilisation des monnaies, M. Hitler 
en reconnait ii la fois I’interet et les complications, 
Toutefois, peu versE, dedare-t-il, en ce domaine, il 
^ ferait volontiers en ce cas appel aux services des tech- 
niciens.” 

At the close of the interview Hitler asked Ribbentrop to 
study the suggestions examined in the cotirse of the inter- 
vie^o et de faire preparer en ce sens des projets plus ou 
moins poussEs. Les textes ainsi rediges nous seraient 
communiques pour cxamen, corrections et critiques 
Eventuelles.' 

From the latter some citations may also be made; 

Adolphe Hitler est depti par les lendemains de I'accord 
de Munich. II pensait que la rencontre des Quatre, en 
Eloignant le spectre de la guerre, marquerait le dEbut 
d*une ere de rapprochement et de meilleures relations 
entre les peoples. II ne constate rien de pareil. La crise 
n’a pas pris fin; elle risque, si la situation ne se modifie 
pas, d’Eclater de nouveau, a breve Echeance. L’Angle- 
terre retentit de paroles menafantes et d’appels aux 
armes. CUst pour le Chancelier roccasion de prononcer 
contre e//e, contre son egoisme et la naive idee qu'elle a de 
ses droits supMettrs a ceux des autres, un de ces requmtoires 
qtt’il a deja fait entendre a plusieurs reprises en public," 

. , . Quant a la TchEcoslovaquie il n’est pas vrai qu’il 
I’ait maltraitEe; il n’a revendique que les droits du peuple 
allemand, qui avaient Ete foules aux pieds. . . . 

En ce qui concerne Vhypothese d'une reconnaissance 
ecrite par la France et I’Allemagne de leurs frontieres 
niutuelles et d’un engagement de consultation redproque 

* Le Livre jautw fratifais, Doaimeuts diplomatique 
Pieces relatives aux evenements H atLX ndiociatiom qui out precedi 
VOliverture des hostilites entre VAUemagne d^une part^ la Pologne^ la 
Grande-Bretagne et la France d^autre Paris, Imprimeric 

nationalc, 1939, No. 17. Cf. ibid.. No. 26. 
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dans tons les caspoiivant qffecter les relations des deux pays 
il se diclare prSt ^ s’y rallier immddiatement et c’est au 
fond ce qui le s^duit le plus. II souUgne les difficultes que 
petit faire surgir tine formtile de non-agression^ si elle doit 
etre accompagnes de reserves relatives an Covenant de la 
Societe des Nations on a Vexistence de pactes concltis avec 
des tiers. II souhaite qne ces difficultes soient levees ou 
tournees et ne demande ^ aucun instant que la France 
renonce 4 son pacte avec la Russie des Soviets. 

On the subject of the limitation of armaments Hitler 
urged that Germany situated in the centre of Europe 
and exposed to simultaneous attacks on several flanks 
can attain to real equality only if she possesses a supe¬ 
riority over each of the States which are in a position to 
attack her. II craint aiissi que s’il parle de limitation 
des armements, I’opposition anglaise ne pretende qu’il 
recule devant I’dnergie britannique; sa pens6e demeure 
flottante. 

With regard to the claims of Hungary he frankly ad¬ 
mitted that les Hongrois ont des pretentions qu’il juge 
excessives. II ajotite, il est vrai, que les cessions et les 
concessions des Slovaques sont trop maigres. Pour lui 
le seul criterium est I’ethnographie, la race; c’est le seul 
dont il se soit r6clam6 vis-il-vis des Tcheques pour le 
trace des nouvelles frontieres; les Hongrois, les Polonais 
n’ont qu’i s’y tenir, eux aussi; visiblement Veffort de 
ceux-ci pour se doter d'tine frontiere commune ne ltd est 
pas sympathiqiie. Le Chancelier se vante d’avoir fait 
echotier le recours, propose par la Hongrie, atix qiiatre 
Puissances de Munich. Il croit avoir, de la sorte, ecarte 
un p^ril certain." “Une telle conference, dit-il, nous 
aurait places devant deux theses eioignies I’une de I’autre. 
J’aurais 616 oblig6, quelle que fut mon opinion intime, 
de me prononcer pour les Hongrois et les Polonais, i 
cause des liens politiques qui nous unissent ^ eux; 
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Mussolini aurait agi de la meme fa9on. Vous, cepen- 
dant, et les Anglais, pour des raisons analogues, vous 
auriez d^fendu les Tch^ques. Ainsi trois semaines apr^s 
I’accord de Munich, nous aurions eu de nouveau un 
conflit, qui cette fois ne se fut pas arrange. J’ai rendu 
service a I’Europe en I’evitant. J’ai pref6r6 exercer une 
pression sur les Hongrois et les Tcheques et les persuader 
de renouer les pourparlers interrompus, en se montrant, 
les uns et les autres, moins intransigeants. Mussolini 
m’a aid6. J’esp6re qu’une transaction interviendra. 
Mais toute I’afFaire est dangereuse. On voit k cette 
occasion combien la France et I’Angleterre ont eu tort 
d’accorder a la Tchecoslovaquie la garantie de ses fron- 
tieres, avant meme que celles-ci ne fussent clairement 
definies. II en peut sortir encore les plus facheuses 
complications.” 

Ert ce qui concenie I'Espagne le Chancelier me repete 
gw’il n’a jamais eu I’intcntion de s’y procurer un etab- 
lissement durable. II s’y est assure quelques avantages 
economiqucs; mais il les aurait obtenus de toute maniere. 
II ne songe nullcment, declave-t-il, a se servir de 
I’Espagne comme d’une menace permanente contre la 
France. L’Espagne elle-meme a besoin d’avoir avec la 
France de bonnes relations. L’attitude du G6n6ral 
Franco pendant la crise de septembre I’a clairement de- 
montr6. Qu’on retire done tous les volontaires etrangers 
et qu’on laisse face a face les deux partis espagnols. 
Franco finira dans ces conditions par I’emportcr, et la 
France n’aura pas ii s’en plaindre.* 

Hitler's speech at Krumau in occupied South Bohemia 
(20 October 1938) does not add much: they had been able, 
he said, in 1938 to secure for all time the addition of ten 
million fellow-countrymen to the German Reich: “and 
* Ibid., No. 18. 
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dans tons les caspoiivant affecter les relations des deux pays 
il se declare pret 4 s’y rallier immediatement et c’est au 
fond ce qui le sdduit le plus. II souligne les diffictdtes qiie 
petit faire surgir tine formtile de non-agression, si elle doit 
itre accompagnes de reserves relatives au Covenant de la 
Societe des Nations on a Vexistence de pactes concliis avec 
des tiers. 11 souhaite qite ces difficult^s soient levies ou 
toum6es et ne demande ^ aucun instant que la France 
renonce ^ son pacte avec la Russie des Soviets. 

On the subject of the limitation of armaments Hitler 
urged that Germany situated in the centre of Europe 
and exposed to simultaneous attacks on several flanks 
can attain to real equality only if she possesses a supe¬ 
riority over each of the States which are in a position to 
attack her. II a-aint aitssi que s’il parle dc limitation 
des armements, I’opposition anglaise ne pretende qu’il 
recule devant I’^nergie britannique; sa pensde demeure 
flottante. 

With regard to the claims of Hungary he frankly ad¬ 
mitted that les Hongrois ont des pretentions qu’il juge 
excessives. II ajoiite, il est vrai, que les cessions et les 
concessions des Slovaques sont trop maigres. Pour lui 
le seul criterium est I’ethnographie, la race; c’est Ic seul 
dont il se soit r6clam6 vis-il-vis des Tcheques pour le 
trac6 des nouvelles fronti^res; les Hongrois, les Polonais 
n’ont qu’k s’y tenir, eux aussi; visiblement Veffort de 
ceux-ci pour se doter d'tine frontiere commune ne lui est 
pas sympathiqiie. Le Chancelier se vante d'avoir fait 
echotier le recours, propose par la Hongrie, aiix qtiatre 
Puissances de Munich. Il croit avoir, de la sorte, karti 
un peril certain.” “Une telle conference, dit-il, nous 
aurait places devant deux theses eioign^es I’une de I’autre. 
J’aurais ete oblige, quelle que fOt mon opinion intime, 
de me prononcer pour les Hongrois et les Polonais, k 
cause des liens politiques qui nous unissent k eux; 
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Mussolini aurait agi de la meme fa^on. Vous, cepen- 
dant, et les Anglais, pour des raisons analogues, vous 
auriez defendu les Tch^ues. Ainsl trois semaines apres 
I’accord de Munich, nous aurions eu de nouveau un 
conflit, qui cette fois ne se fut pas arrange. J’ai rendu 
service a I’Europe en I’evitant. J’ai prefere exercer une 
pression sur les Hongrois et les Tchfeques et les persuader 
de renouer les pourparlers interrompus, en se montrant, 
les uns et les autres, moins intransigeants. Mussolini 
m’a aid6. J’espere qu’une transaction interviendra, 
Mais toute I’affaire est dangereuse. On voit it cette 
occasion combien la France et I’Angleterre ont eu tort 
d’accorder a la Tchecoslovaquie la garantie de ses fron- 
tieres, avant meme que celles-ci ne fussent clairement 
dehnies. II en pent sortir encore les plus facheuses 
complications.” 

En ce qui conccme VEspagne h Chancelier 7ne repete 
yii’il n’a jamais eu 1’intention de s’y procurer un etab- 
lissement durable. II s’y est assure quelques avantages 
economiqucs; mais il les aurait obtenus de toute mani^re. 
II ne songe nullement, declar$-t-ilt it se servir de 
I’Espagne comme d’une menace permanente contre la 
France. L’Espagne elle-meme a besoin d'avoir avec la 
France de bonnes relations. L’attitude du General 
Franco pendant la crise de septembre I’a clairement de- 
montr6. Qu’on retire done tons les volontaires etrangers 
et qu’on laisse face a face les deux partis espagnols,^ 
Franco finira dans ces conditions par I’emporter, et la 
France n’aura pas a s’en plaindre.^ 

Hitler's speech at Kriimau in occupied South Bohemia 
(so October jgjS) does not add 7nuch: they had been able, 
he said, in 1938 to secure for all time the addition of ten 
million fellow-countrymen to the German Reich: “and 
' Ibid., No. 18. 
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that we have done without the necessity of staking our 
all. But our success was possible only because we were 
armed for this last venture and were prepared to stake 
everything on the issue.”* 

On 26 October Hitler addressed a large concourse at 
Znaim in the occupied area of Southern Moravia. His 
tour through the newly recovered districts, he said, he 
had undertaken as the representative of the whole Ger¬ 
man people to demonstrate that the power of the Reich 
would never more depart from this land. “You can all 
be proud to belong to the greatest and strongest Reich 
of Europe.” He said that "from the first the decision 
had been irrevocable: in one way or another they had 
been determined to march into the Sudetenland on 
2 October. . . . He only would secure his rights who 
was strong enough to fight for them.” The one essential 
thing was the co-operation of the entire community: 
"the decisive point was that each should have the con¬ 
sciousness that this Germany was his Germany, that 
Germany belonged to him and to his children and that 
he for his part belonged body and soul to this Germany.”® 

To this report of the speech in the German Press the 
'^Manchester Guardian" adds; "The German troops 
occupied this territory on 2 October. They would have 
done it even if an agreement had not been reached at 
Munich, for the Reich was ready to envisage all even¬ 
tualities and the German people had decided to make 
justice triumphant whatever the cost.”^ 

In the final speech of this tour, delivered in the occupied 
territory at Nikolsburg {Southern Moravia) on 27 October 
iggS, Hitler said: "If every German has learned first 

' V.B., 21 Oct. 1938, 

* F.Z., 27 Oct. 1938. ^ ivr.G,, 27 Oct. 1938. 
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and always to be a German, then this Reich, mighty and 
secure, will tower into eternity.”' 

By an order issued by Hitler on 30 October 193^ Sudeten- 
land was constituted a "Gau" of the NSDAP. with Konrad 
Henlein as deputy Gauleiter, acting for Karl Hermann 
Frank. Under this order Hess issued a decree whereby the 
Sudeten German Party was merged as from 5 November 
iggS in the NSDAP.^ 

In a speech at a meeting of the NSDAP. held at Weimar 
on 6 November 1938 Hitler described the early growth of 
the Movement: “What seems to us almost a miracle as 
we look back upon it is nothing else than the reward for 
infinite and unwearying labour. . . . And now for that 
labour we have received from Providence our reward, 
just as the Germany of 1918 received its reward.” At 
that time Germany shared in those blessings which we 
think of under the collective idea “Democracy”. “But 
Germany has learned that democracy in practice is a 
different thing from democracy in theory. If to-day 
at times in foreign countries Parliamentarians or poli¬ 
ticians venture to maintain that Germany has not kept 
her treaties, then we can give as our answer to these 
men: The greatest breach of a treaty that ever was was 
practised on the German people. Every promise which 
had been made to Germany in the Fourteen Points— 
those promises on the faith of which Germany had laid 
' down her arms—was afterwards broken. In 1932 Ger¬ 
many was faced with final collapse. The German Reich 

‘ V.B., 28 Oct. 1938. Hitler had chosen Nikolsburg for his last 
speech in the recovered territory because in that town in i866 there 
had been signed the peace that brought to a close the Austro- 
Prussian War. 

* The German text of Hitler’s order and of the decree of Hess 
is printed in F.jB., 2 Nov, 1938. 
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and people both seemed Most, And then came the Ger¬ 
man resurrection. It began with a change of faith. 
While all the German parties before, us believed in forces 
and ideals which lay outside cf the German Reich and 
outside of our people, we ISTational Socialists have reso¬ 
lutely championed belief in our own people, starting 
from that watchword of eternal validity: God helps only 
those who are prepared and determined to help them¬ 
selves. In the place of all those international factors— 
Democracy, the Conscience of Peoples, the Conscience 
of the World, the League of Nations, and the like—we 
have set a single factor—our own people.” 

Hitler once more spoke of the power of the single com¬ 
munity of the people and of the Movement which was the 
support of that unity, the NSDAP. “We \verc all con¬ 
vinced that a true community of the people is not pro¬ 
duced overnight—it is not attained through theories or 
programmes—but that through many decades, yes, and 
perhaps always and for all time the individual must be 
trained for this community. This work of education we 
have carried through ever since the Party was founded 
and especially since we came into power. But nothing 
is perfect in this world and no success can be felt to be 
finally satisfying. And so, even to-day, we have no wish to 
maintain that our achievement is already the realization of 
our ideal. We have an ideal which floats before our minds 
and in accordance with that ideal we educate Germans, 
generation after generation. So National Socialism 
will continually be transformed from a profession of 
political faith into a real education of the people.” 

And our second task was the selection of leaders of a 
new type: “the umbrella-carrying types of our former 
bourgeois world of parties are extinguished and they will 
never return.” . . . 

And the third task was the creation of our new army. 
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“From the very first day I have proclaimed as a funda¬ 
mental principle: Hhe German is either the first soldier 
in the world or he is no soldier at all/ No soldiers at 
all we cannot be, and we do not wish to be* Therefore 
we shall be only the first. As one who is a lover of peace 
I have endeavoured to create for the German people 
such an army and such munitions as are calculated to 
convince others, too, to seek peace/^ 

“There are, it is true, people who abuse the hedgehog 
because it has spines. But they have only got to leave 
the animal in peace. No hedgehog has ever attacked 
anyone unless he was first threatened. That should be 
our position, too. Folk must not come too near us. We 
want nothing else than to be left in peace; we want the 
possibility of going on with our work, we claim for our 
people the right to live, the same right which others 
claim for themselves. And that the democratic States 
above all others should grasp and understand, for they 
never stop talking about equality of rights. If they keep 
talking about the rights of small peoples, how can they 
be outraged if in its turn a great people claims the same 
right? Our National Socialist army serves to secure and 
guarantee this claim of right/^ 

“It is with this in view that in foreign policy also I 
have initiated a change in our attitude and have drawn 
closer to those who like us were compelled to stand up 
for their rights,*' 

“And when to-day I examine the results of this action 
of ours, then I am able to say: Judge all of you for your¬ 
selves: Have we not gained enormously through acting 
on these principles?*' 

“But precisely for this reason we do not wish that we 
should ever forget what has made these successes of ours 
possible. When certain foreign newspapers write: *But 
all that you could have gained by the way of negotiation*, 
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we know very well that Germany before our day did 
nothing but negotiate continuously. For fifteen years 
they only negotiated and they lost everything for their 
pains. I, too, am ready to negotiate but I leave no one 
in any doubt that neither by way of negotiation nor by 
any other way will I allow the rights of Germany to be 
cut down. Never forget, German people, to what it is 
you owe your successes—to what Movement, to what 
ideas, and to what principles! And in the second place: 
always be cautious, be ever on your guard!” 

"It is very fine to talk of international peace and inter¬ 
national disarmament, but I am mistrustful of a dis¬ 
armament in weapons of war so long as there has been 
no disarmament of the spirit.” 

“There has been formed in the world the curious 
custom of dividing peoples into so-called ‘authori¬ 
tarian’ States, that is disciplined States, and democratic 
States. In the authoritarian, that is, the disciplined 
States, it goes without saying that one does not abuse 
foreign peoples, does not lie about them, does not incite 
to war. But the democratic States are precisely ‘demo¬ 
cratic’, that is, that all this can happen there. In the 
authoritarian States a war-agitation is of course impos¬ 
sible, for their Governments are under an obligation to 
see to it that there is no such thing. In the democracies, 
on the other hand, the Governments have only one 
duty: to maintain democracy, and that meansthe liberty, 
if necessary, even to incite to war.” 

Hitler said that he had recently named three of these 
agitators: Mr. Churchill had stated his view publicly, 
namely that the present regime in Germany must be 
overthrown with the aid of forces within Germany which 
would gladly co-operate. “If Mr. Churchill would but 
spend less of his time in emigre circles, that is with 
traitors to their country maintained and paid abroad, and 
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more of his time with Germans, then he would realize 
the utter madness and stupidity of his idle chatter. I 
can only assure this gentleman, who would appear to be 
living in the moon, of one thing: there is no such force 
in Germany which could turn against the present 
regime. In Germany there is only one force, the force 
of the German nation in its leadership and in those who 
follow that leadership, in its army and in its arms (in 
Wehr und in Waffen)” 

“I will not refuse to grant to this gentleman that, 
naturally, we have no right to demand that the other 
peoples should alter their constitutions. But, as leader 
of the Germans, I have the duty to consider this consti¬ 
tution of theirs and the possibilities which result from 
it. When a few days ago in the House of Commons the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition declared that he made 
no secret of the fact that he would welcome the destruc¬ 
tion of Germany and Italy, then, of course, I cannot 
prevent it if perhaps this man on the basis of the demo¬ 
cratic rules of the game should in fact with his party in 
one or two years become the Government. But of one 
thing I can assure him: I can prevent him from destroy¬ 
ing Germany. And just as I am convinced that the 
German people will take care that the plans of these 
gentlemen so far as Germany is concerned will never 
succeed, so in precisely the same way Fascist Italy will, 
I know, take care for itself!” 

“I believe that for us all these international hopes can 
only teach us to stand firm together and to cling to our 
friends. The more that we in Germany form a single 
community, the less favourable will be the prospects of 
these inciters to war, and the closer we unite ourselves 
in particular with the State which is in a position similar 
to ours, with Italy, the less desire they will have to pick 
a quarrel with us!” 
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The year 193$ as they looked back on its course could 
fill them with the greatest pride and joy, “Germany has 
become greater by the most natural way, by a way which 
could not be more morally unassailable/* The conse¬ 
quence of the experience of this year must be a resolution 
never more to desert this successful path, “When the 
rest of the world speaks of disarmament, then we, too, are 
ready for disarmament, but under one condition: the 
war-agitation must first be disarmedT* 

“So long as the others only talk of disarmament, while 
they infamously continue to incite to war, we must presume 
that they do but wish to steal from us our arms in order 
once more to prepare for us the fate of 1918-19* And in 
that case my only answer to Mr. Churchill and his like must 
be: That happens once only and it will not be repeated!** 

* * * My faith in the German people has been wonder¬ 
fully justified: I am so proud and happy that I can be 
your leader- “In these last weeks our German people 
has displayed just as splendid a picture of resolute deter¬ 
mination as that which I came to know in the critical 
periods of the War: no ner\^ousness, no haste, no uncer¬ 
tainty, no feeling of despair, but confidence, and loyal 
following of its leaders. Every single man and every 
single woman knew that Fate might demand of us the 
supreme hazard. To this unity and to this calm we owe 
it that we were spared this supreme hazard. Fate did not 
call us into the lists because it knew that we were strong. 
That knowledge we would take with us as our lesson for 
all time. Then nothing can harm our loved Germany— 
not now, nor for all eternity, Germany, Sieg Heil!”’ 

At the reception of the new French Ambassador^ Robert 
Coulondre, at Berchtesgaden on 22 November igsS Hitler 
welcomed the expression of an intentmi “fo contribute 
’ V.B,, 7 Nov, 1938, 
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towards the creation of stable relations of confidence be¬ 
tween Germany and France^" —“I agree that our peoples 
have every reason to foster good-neighbourly relations 
in mutual respect, to complement each other both in the 
cultural {gehtigem) and the economic sphere, and 
honourably to co-operate/* 

'‘Peaceful competition of our two peoples, between 
which to-day those far-reaching points of dispute on the 
delimitation of frontiers which have so often burdened 
the past no longer exist, can—I, too, am convinced—only 
contribute to a many-sided* enrichment, not only of our 
two countries, but of the whole of Europe/*- 

Of this interview the report sent by Cotdondre to Bonnet^ 
the French Minister for Foreign Affairs^ on 23 November 
X9 j5 has 7iozo been published. According to this report 
Hitler^ speaking of Fratico-German relations^ said: “Ces 
relations je desire qu’elles soient pacifiques et bonnes, 
et je n*aper9ois pas de raisons pour qu*elles ne le soient 
pas, II n*y a aucun motif de conflit entre rAllemagne 
et la France/’ Me regardant^ writes Coulondre^ avec 
insistance mats sam aucune duveti^ il a ajoiite: 
en tout cas que si jamais des difficultes s'elevaient, vous 
vous emploieriez h les aplanir, dans le meme esprit que 
votre predecesseur et avec la meme sinc^rite/’ 

Coulondre referred to Hitler^s words to Franfois-Poncet 
{see p, I53J supra). Hitler replied qii'il ^tait d^sireux 
pour sa part de traduire sans retard dans les faits les 
dispositions qu’il avait marquees k mon predecesseur 
et il a repete ^i/aucune question territoriale ne restait 
en suspens entre la France et rAllemagne. , • , 

“Je suis un ancien combattant, je sais ce que e’est 
que la guerre, je veux en epargner les dpreuves k mon 
peuple; m£me une modification de fronti^re entre nos 

’ The German text has zur eitiseitigen Bcreieherungi I can make 
no sense of this: read vielseitigen. ^ 23 Nov, 1938, 
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deux pays ne suffirait pas i justifier les sacrifices qui 
devraient etre consentis. Voila mon avis et je sais que 
c’est aussi celu! du President Daladier.” 

On saying Good-bye Hitler added: “Nous sommes des 
anciens combattants; si jamais des difficultes surgissent, 
nous saurons les r6gler pacifiquement.”* 

At a later date (23 April rtjjp) Cotdondre reporting to 
Bomiet wrote: Seule compte ponr ltd {Hitler) la force 
des armes: . . . je me permets de rappeler les paroles que 
M, Hitler nCa dites lors de notre premiere rencontre: 
“Ne croyez pas que 1 ’Alsace-Lorraine ne represente 
rien pour moi: c’est parce qu'il faudrait verser trop de 
sang allemand pour reprendre Strasbourg que je me 
suis decide a clore la querelle franco-allemande.’’* 

On 8 November 1^38—the anniversary of the “Putsch'* 
of ig23—Hitler spoke in the BiirgerbrdukeUer at Munich. 
He spoke of the use which international Jewish parasites 
had made of social differences in Germany: what hap¬ 
pened in the years 1914 to 1918 was nothing but the 
slow working out of these rifts in social life. It became 
no longer a question of a defensive war waged by the 
German nation but of a struggle between bourgeoisie and 
proletariat. The German people in its infatuation trans¬ 
formed its domestic social struggle into a civil war. “I 
believe that I have the right to declare tliat if at that time 
Fate had placed me at the head of the State this collapse 
would not have come. One collapse there would cer¬ 
tainly have been—the collapse of our ruinous parties. 
Just as they were destroyed In 1933 ,1 would already have 
destroyed them then. And just as since then Germany 
has at once risen again, so then Germany would not 
have first been overthrown.” 

' See the report of Coulondre to Bonnet, French Yelloio Book, 
No. 23. * Ibid., No, J08. 
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“The outside world knows well enough why it sheds 
tears for the passing of democratic ideas. If to-day once 
more an English leader of the Opposition says that we 
Germans should show our friendliness towards the 
world by liberating the imprisoned enemies of the State, 
then I say: I have myself once been an imprisoned 
enemy of the State. But I have never observed that the 
English Opposition leaders ever once put in their word 
for me. I know well why they support these German 
enemies of the State: for these enemies of the State were 
then, and they are to-day, the allies of the outside 
world.” 

Hitler then considered the principles which had pre¬ 
viously governed the selection of political leaders —capacity 
in the economic sphere had been taken to be synonymous 
with a gift for political leadership,* while a supposed 
“knowledge”* was the determining factor. A clean 
sweep of the old system had to be made: the Party found 
its earliest adherents mainly amongst the masses. 
“There instinct is supreme and from instinct comes 
faith. Our few everlasting critics judge from the stand¬ 
point of their own intellectualism. They are therefore, 
even as building-stones, unusable in the community of 
the people. Not even to-day can they be turned to use! 
They are no missionaries {Glaubenstrdger)’, they are not 
imperturbable, and above all they cannot be relied upon 
in moments of crisis and danger. For while the healthy 
common folk instinctively close their ranks forthwith to 
form a community of the people, the intellectuals run 
this way and that like hens in a poultry-yard. With them 
it is impossible to make history: they cannot be used as 
elements supporting a community.” 

' Cf. p. 471 supra. 

* German: das sogenannte vermeintliche "IVtssen" entscheidend 
sein sollte. 
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Hitler then defended himself against those who said that 
the "Putsch" of igs3 had been a mistake: out of the blow 
which he then suffered the Movement had emerged only 
the stronger. "The deed at that time suffered ship¬ 
wreck, but in that shipwreck it brought more blessing 
than to-day we dream. If we had not acted, if Kahr and 
his fellows had then succeeded in their separatist 
schemes, I do not know what path Germany’s fate would 
then have taken.” Hitler quoted Claitseivitz at consider¬ 
able length; the statement of the latter's belief closed with 
the zoords: 

“/ believe that in most conditions a people in its coura¬ 
geous fight for its freedom is unconquerable;" 

“/ believe that even the ruin of this freedom after a 
bloody and honourable fight secures the people's rebirth 
and is the seed of life from which a new tree strikes its 
bitter root;" 

"and I declare and affirm to the world and to posterity 
that I regard the false cleverness which seeks to withdraw 
itself from danger as the most ruinous thing zohichfear and 
terror can impart" 

“I declare and affirm.” Hitler continued, "to the world 
and to posterity that I for my part in 1923 acted on this 
conviction, and from the collapse of those days sprang 
in fact that tree which we call Great Germany.” . . . 
The bourgeois parties have failed to understand that 
"the greatest things in history have very often had their 
beginnings in bloodshed.” Now to-day we can look 
back upon a .great historic success. “It is very seldom 
granted to a generation to fight so mighty a fight and 
yet to live to see its triumph. That is a special reward 
of Providenee for \is ail. As we look back on this past 
we wish ta-day.^more than ever to resolve not to desert 
our old principles and virtues! That means: we wish to 
be watchful, to take heed. Our experience has been too 
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bitter, too full of pain, that we should ever be able light- 
heartedly to put our faith in anyone who lets his siren 
tones come to our ears from the world without, I believe 
only in the rights which we ourselves are able and 
determined to take under our own protection. And in 
the second place I believe only in the reward which one 
earns for oneself. Nothing in this world will a people 
receive as a gift. You know that just now in a certain 
quarter the attempt is once more being made to specu¬ 
late upon the credulity and good nature of our people 
in the hope that still there may be found in the German 
people certain stirrings of sentimentality. You, my old 
fighters, will understand me if in the face of these 
attempts I remain quite cool and reserved,” 

‘^It would be very fine if the world would bethink 
itself and would take a new path, a path of general, 
peaceful justice. We should be happy if we were to 
observe any signs of such a change of outlook. But for 
the moment I see only one thing: on every hand a world 
of menace and a world which is arming itself. People 
say: *We have now found a new basis for a peaceful 
development: it is for that reason that we must arm.’ 
I personally do not quite understand this solution, 
although I raise no protest against it. But nowhere must 
I be misunderstood. When I read every day in the 
foreign newspapers that our armament profoundly dis¬ 
turbs the world about us, then I can assert one thing 
only: *The one thing which would disturb me would be 
the German nation's failure to arm! The armaments of 
the others do not disturb me!’ But on this point there 
can be no doubt: If the world clothes itself in armour, 
the German people will not be the only one to wander 
about the earth armed with nothing but a palm-branch 
of peace. In that case we shall do everything which is 
necessary to secure peace for ourselves. When people 
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complain that we give such little credence to their peace¬ 
ful assurances, then I must revert to my most recent 
speeches. It is not as though we desired to be presump¬ 
tuous and to lecture others on the form of their Consti¬ 
tutions, I have no desire at all that others should adopt 
National Socialist principles. Let them keep their demo¬ 
cracy and we will keep our National Socialism. But as 
a German statesman I am myself obliged in the interest 
of my people to study the measures adopted by the 
others, to examine the questions arising from such 
measures, and to consider possible dangers. And here 
I am not prepared to receive instructions from a member 
of the British Parliament. When someone says ‘We 
meant always that the dictatorships should be destroyed 
—not the German or the Italian people’, the only 
answer which I can give him is: That sort of talk 
was possible before November 1918, but not after. 
Then the same circles stated that it was only a matter 
of overthrowing ‘Pnissian militarism’, only a matter of 
overthrowing the dynasty, it was only the house of 
Hohenzollern that was in question and not the German 
people. After that the German people would be led to its 
freedom within the framework of international demo¬ 
cracy. Then we got to know what this ‘freedom’ meant. 
The German people learned its lesson. A eollapse such as 
Germany then experienced through its credulity will not 
repeat itself in the next thousand years. On that point I 
can assure all those who believe that they can kindle a 
war-agitation against the German people. One can no 
longer delude Germany with phrases such as these. As 
responsible leader I will direct the attention of the 
nation to dangers, and I sec a danger in the fact that in 
other countries there is a continuous incitement to war. 
He who does not wish to believe that has only to look at 
certain very recent happenings. It is no long time since 
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in the English House of Commons questions of civil 
aviation were being discussed and a new civil aeroplane 
was said to be especially useful and serviceable. On 
that occasion a member of the Opposition called out ‘It 
is to be hoped that it can also carry bombs to Berlin.’ 
We know what that means! Perhaps someone may 
reply: ‘Yes, but that is only a member of the Opposi¬ 
tion.’ And my answer is: ‘According to the constitution 
of the democracies the. Opposition of to-day may be the 
Government of to-morrow. In general that is in fact the 
rule.’ ” 

“We are very thankful when in France and England 
the leading men will have nothing to do with such ideas 
and wish to live in good relations* with Germany. We 
have more than once stated that we want nothing from 
these countries save the return of our former colonies— 
unjustly taken from us. But I have always affirmed that 
that is, of course, no occasion for war. It is, let us say, 
a question of justice and of a real desire to make it 
possible for nations to live together. Otherwise we have 
no demands to make of these countries and we ask 
nothing from them. We wish only to carry on business 
with them, that is to say, we wish to trade with them. 
So when people talk of ‘understandings’, we do not 
know on what we should come to an understanding.’’ 

“But there is one thing I must keep in view. In 
France and England there are certainly men at the helm 
who wish for peace, but there are others who make no 
secret of the fact that they want war with Germany. I 
am compelled to state this quite soberly before the 
nation and to draw the consequences which arise from 
that fact. To-morrow Mr. Churchill may be Prime 
Minister. And when a British leader of the Opposition 
explains: we do not wish to destroy the German people, 
* German: auf gutem Fufle. 
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only the regime, the two are precisely identical, for 
nobody can destroy the regime without destroying the 
German people. When someone declares that he wishes 
to liberate the German people from the regime, then I 
would say to him: ‘For the German people you are not 
the competent authority!’ If there is anyone at all who 
is the competent authority for the German people, then, 
gentlemen of the British Parliament, that person is my¬ 
self! The regime in Germany is a domestic affair of the 
German people, and we would beg to be spared every 
form of schoolmasterly supervision! Besides, I have an 
idea that we have more achievements to our credit than 
all these gentlemen, above all, we have set our State in 
order, which cannot be said of all countries in the world.” 

“I am therefore compelled to consider also the outlook 
of those who to-day are not in the Government, but who 
may be in the Government to-morrow and who leave 
no doubt of what they are thinking in their own minds.' 
The German people will understand why I utter this 
warning and why I myself am determined to take all 
measures so as to be safeguarded from every attack. 
And I can further give the assurance: the German 
people is in no fear that bombs may fall upon it from 
Mars, let us say, or from the moon. Here, too, as is the 
way of Germans, we shall keep within limits. But I 
am determined to strengthen the defences of the Reich 
to the utmost extent, and I know that in this the whole 
German people will agree with me. That, doubtless, 
means sacrifices. But it is better that we should accept 
these sacrifices than that we should one day make them 
in favour of the outside world in the form of contribu- 

* On the difficulty of concluding treaties with countries the 
foreign policy of which may rapidly change cf. Heinrich Rogge, 
Kollektivsicherheitt BUndni%politiky Vdlkerbutid (Berlin, Junker & 
Dunnhaupt, 1937), p. 303, n. i; R. W. Seton-Watson, Britain and 
the Dictators (Cambridge University Press, 1938), p. zz, 
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tions or, as they were called in the past, of reparations. 
For us there can be only the one decision, that which I 
expressed at Saarbriicken: at any time we are ready for 
peace: we have not broken the peace. But also at any 
time we are ready to defend ourselves and that, too, 
with manliness and resolution.” 

“Then if anyone says to me: ‘You wish to make his¬ 
tory not by the way of right but by the way of force’, 
I can only say: The Germany of to-day has not refused 
to gain its rights by the way of negotiation. Year after 
year we have sought to attain our rights by the way of 
negotiation. Especially members of the English Parlia¬ 
ment have no reason to doubt that, for it is by the way 
of negotiation that we concluded a treaty with Eng¬ 
land.* If the others refused to co-operate, we cannot help 
that. But people must note one fact: National Socialist 
Germany will never go to Canossa! We have no need 
to do so. If the rest of the world obstinately bars the 
way against any attempt to let rights be recognized as 
rights by the way of negotiation, then there should be 
no surprise that we secure for ourselves our rights by 
another way if we cannot gain them by the normal way.” 

“When these British advocates for world-democracy 
now declare that in one year we have destroyed two 
democracies, then I can only ask. What is democracy 
then after all ? Who has the right to speak in the name 
of democracy ? Has the good God handed over to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Duff Cooper the key to democracy? 
Is this inscribed on tables of the law which are in the 
possession of the British Opposition? Democracy in 
our eyes is a regime that is supported by the will of the 
people. Formerly I became Chancellor in Germany 
under the mles of Parliamentary Democracy—and that, 
too, as the leader of by far the strongest party. Under 
* The Naval Agreement. 
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the rules of Parliamentary Democracy I obtained the 
absolute majority of votes and to-day—of course Mr. 
Churchill can doubt it—I have the unanimous support 
of the German people. In this year I have not over¬ 
thrown two democracies but, I might almost say, as 
Arch-Democrat, I have overthrown two dictatorships— 
the dictatorship of Herr Schuschnigg and the dictator¬ 
ship of Mr. Benes. I have, it is true, endeavoured to 
persuade these Uvo dictatorships to introduce for their 
subjects the right of self-determination by the way of 
Democracy. In this endeavour I failed. Only then was 
the strength of the great German people thrown into 
the scale in order to establish Democracy in these 
countries, that is, to give freedom to the oppressed.” 

“The gentlemen of the English Parliament can 
assuredly be quite at home in the British World-Empire, 
but not in Central Europe. Here they lack all knowledge 
of the conditions of events, and of relationships. They 
will not and must not regard this statement of fact as an 
insult, we for our part are in the last resort not so well 
informed on India or Egypt, not to speak of Palestine. 
But I could wish that these gentlemen would at this 
moment concentrate the prodigious knowledge which 
they possess and the infallible wisdom which is their 
peculiar property on, let us say, precisely Palestine. 
What is taking place there has a damnably strong smell 
of violence and precious little of democracy. But all that 
I merely cite as an e.xample, in no way as criticism, for 
after all I am only the representative of my German 
people, not an advocate for the cause of others. And 
that is where I differ from Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden, 
who are advocates for the entire world.” 

“I am only the representative of my people. As such 
I do everything I consider to be necessary, and if Mr. 
Churchill says to me: ‘How can the Head of a State 
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cross swords with a member of the British Parliament?’ 

I answer: Mr. Churchill, you should feel only the more 
honoured. From the fact that in Germany even the 
Head of the State is not afraid to cross swords with a 
member of the British Parliament you can judge how 
high is the prestige of a member of the British Parlia¬ 
ment with the German people. And besides, I am not 
the Head of the State in the sense of being either Dic¬ 
tator or Monarch: I am the Leader of the German 
People! I could have given to myself—of that folk may 
be convinced—quite other titles. I have kept my old 
title and I will keep it so long as I live, because I do not 
wish to be anything else and never think of becoming 
anything else. The old title contents me. Mr. Churchill 
and these gentlemen arc delegates of the English people 
and I am delegate of the German people—the only 
difference lies in the fact that only a fraction of the 
English votes were cast for Mr. Churchill, while I can 
say that I represent the whole German people." 

“My old fellow-fighters, if I summon you and, to¬ 
gether with you, the whole German people to watchful¬ 
ness, I have a holy right to do so. During these few 
years I have won great successes for the nation. The 
nation must understand that I am always anxious for 
its security. I would not, at the end of my days, have 
to close my eyes with the same sombre prophecies on 
my lips as was the case with Bismarck. I would wish 
that what has been won with so much labour should be 
preseiA'ed for ever through the mighty strength of the 
whole German nation. Thereby the legacy which oiir 
dead have bequeathed to us finds its fulfilment. . . 

To-day fifteen years after their death [in the “Putsch" 
of 1923] with heads held high we can come before their^ 
sepulchres and say to them:” 

“ ‘Dear Comrades, what you then longed and hoped 
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for is now fulfilled, and, beyond that, what then you 
never thought was possible that, too, is accomplished 
fact. Not only is the Germany of those days united, but 
now there stands before you Great Germany with her 
new strong army. You have had your share in the success 
of this work. As its first martyrs you have rendered 
possible the later way which the Movement went: you 
enabled me then to steer the legal course, while despite 
our legality we could still be regarded as a manly Move¬ 
ment. You are the beginning of that great line of 
martyrs whom we reverence, fighters who have fallen 
on the field in the struggle for the community of the 
people; you are of those whose death, we know, has had 
its share in the creation of the Reich of to-day.’ ” 

“Thus I can only beg you ever fervently, in the fight for 
our Reich, to believe in our people, this eternal German 
people. These great masses of our working people 
were once the support of our battle, they are to-day the 
support of our Reich, and in the future, too, it is they 
who will sustain Germany. Our Germany, Sieg Heil!’’* 

For the negotiations leading up to the Franco-German Declara¬ 
tion of 6 December 1938 (containing a mutual guarantee of 
the frontiers of the two States and a promise of consultation in 
the event of international difficulties) see The French Yellow 
Book, Nos. 19, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27. For the French text: ibid.. 
No. 28; for the German text: Dokumente zur Vorgeschichtc des 
Krieges (= Auswartiges Amt 1939, Nr. 2), p. 222, and see ibid., 
Nr. 330-2, The French Yellow Book, Nos. 29-35. ^hc inter¬ 
pretation of the Agreement: ibid.. Nos. 163, i68. 


1939 

In his New Year proclamation to the German people on 
I January xp3P Hitler said: “The tasks of the future are 

' F.Z., to Nov. 1938. 
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as follows: The first task is and remains—as in the past 
so now and always—the education of our people into 
the National Socialist community. The second task con¬ 
sists in the building up and the strengthening of our 
army. The third task we see in the execution of the 
Four Years Plan, in the solution of the problem of labour 
shortage, and, above all, in the economic incorporation of 
the new territories of the Reich. In foreign policy, 
Germany’s position is fixed and definite* The obligations 
arising from our friendship with Fascist Italy are for us 
clear and inviolable* Our sympathy with the historic 
role played by Mussolini in the service of the mainten¬ 
ance of peace during the past year compels us to feel 
profound gratitude* But we are grateful also to the 
other statesmen who in this year undertook with us to 
seek and to find ways to a peaceful solution of urgent 
problems. In world policy, our political attitude is con¬ 
ditioned by the Anti-Comintern Pact. For the rest, we 
have always only one wish, that in the coming year, too, 
we may succeed in contributing to the general pacifica¬ 
tion of the world- May the blessing of Almighty God go 
with our German people on its path of destiny!”^ 

At B^rchU$gadm on 5 yamiary Beck had an 
interview with Hitler; in his memorandimi on that inter^ 
view he wrote: 

Dans tin long discourse le Chancelier expUqua comment 
on en est arriv6 k Tarbitrage de Vienne,^ et il en rejeta 

' 1 Jan. 1939, For a report of Hitler*s state of mind 

in January 1939 sco the letter of de Montbas, French Charge 
d*Affaires m Berlin, to Bonnet, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
The French Yeiloto Book, No. 3O* 

^ For the arbitration (in the frontier dispute between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia) conducted by Germany and Italy and the 
award of z Nov, 193S cf. The Btdktin of International News jtv. 
No. 23 {19 Nov. 193B), pp. 14-1S (with maps). 
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la faute sur la tactique du Gouvernement hongrois, le 
Gouvernement de Budapest n’ayant pas realist le postu- 
lat relatif k la Ruth6nie Subcarpathique. 

Le Chancelier fit observer 5«’il tendait d’une manifere 
continue i entretenir avec la Pologne une politique 
inauguree par Taccord de 1934.* La communautd des 
intdrets de TAllemagne et de la Pologne en ce qui 
touche la Russie 6tait h son avis complete. Pour I’Alle- 
magne, la Russie, qu’elle soit tsaristc ou bolch^viste, 
etait tout aussi dangereuse. La Russie bolcheviste cst 
peut-etre pire, 6tant donn6 la propagande communiste. 
Par contre, la Russie tsariste 6tait plus dangereuse, mili- 
tairement, et plus imperialiste. C’est pour ces raisons 
qu’une Pologne forte etait purement et simplement une 
n6cessit6 pour I’Allemagne. let, le Chancelier fit observer 
que chaque division polonaise, engagec contre la Russie, 
dpargnait une division correspondante allemande. 

Le Chancelier constata ensnite qn'W s’int^ressait i 
PUkraine du point de vue economique, mais qu’il n’y 
avait aucun int^ret d’ordre politique. 

En passant aux questions dantzikoises, le Chancelier 
fit observer que Dantzig, en tant que ville allemande, 
devra tot ou tard faire retour au Reich. II fit observer 
qu'k son avis on pourrait, par voie d’entente commune, 
trouver quelque issue a la situation et aussi une modalite 
de garantir les justes interets aussi bien de la Pologne que 
de I’Allemagne. Si, dans cettc question, on r^ussissait i 
aboutir ^ une entente, on pourrait ^carter toutes les diffi- 
cult<^s entre les deux Etats. II insista sur ce que, en ce cas, 
il serait pret i faire une declaration analogue k celle qu’il 
fit ^ la France au sujet de I’Alsace et de la Lorraine, et 
k I’ltalie au sujet du Brenner. Enfin, sans le preciser, il 
attira 1’attention sur la necessite d’une plus grande liberte 
de communication entre le Reich et la Prusse Orientale. 

' i.e. the Declaration of 26 Jan. 1934. 
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M. Beck repondit an Chancelier que le probleme de 
Dantzig etait des plus epineux. II ajouta que, dans la 
suggestion du Chancelier, il ne voyait aucun equivalent 
et, que, a ce sujet, ropinion polonaise, non seulement ceux 
qui s'occupaient de politique, mais toutes les couches de la 
population, se montrait extremement susceptible. 

En reponse, le Chancelier declara que, dans I’affaire 
dantzikoise, il conviendrait de rechercher quelque chose 
de tout i fait nouveau, une nouvelle forme qu’il appela 
la ‘Korperschaft’, laquelle, d’une part, garantirait les 
interets de la population allemande et, de I’autre, les 
interSts polonais. Le Chancelier affirma de plus que le 
Ministre pourrait etre compl^tement tranquille, qu’il ne 
se produirait a Dantzig aucun fait accompli et que rien 
ne serait entrepris qui put rendre difficile la situation du 
Gouvernement polonais.' 

There is another account of this interviev) of 5 January 
1939 hi the German White Book: I have translated this 
in so far as it reports what Hitler said: I have not thought 
it relevant to translate the lengthy report of what Beck 
said at this interview. 

Hitler in reply to Beck said that “in order to clear up 
all existing differences the first thing necessary was to 
revert to the fundamental tendencies of the relation 
between Germany and Poland. On the German side he 
could stress the fact that there had been not the slightest 
alteration in Germany’s attitude to Poland: it remained 
that which was represented by the Non-Aggression 
Declaration of 1934. So far as concerned the Carpatho- 
Ukrainian question, in view of the intentions attributed 
to Germany in theworld-Press, he could state that Poland 

* Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono-sovidtiques, &c., pp. 
78-9; and see further on this interview the report given by L^on 
Noel, the French Ambassador at Warsaw, of Beck’s account of this 
interview in The French Yelloio Book, No. 37. 
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had nothing whatever to fear in this respect. Germany 
had no interests beyond the Carpathians, and it was 
immaterial to him what countries which were interested 
in these areas did there. The attitude taken up by Ger¬ 
many, in connexion with the Vienna award,' in the 
Ukrainian question which had perhaps led in Poland to 
certain misunderstandings was to be explained from the 
historical development of this matter. This award had 
been put into execution, after hearing both parties, on 
the basis of the Hungarian claims. His (the Fiihrer’s) 
wish not to give any ground for an international conflict 
had been in the last resort the factor which determined 
his attitude in the Ukrainian question.” 

“So far as the details of the relation between Germany 
and Poland were concerned he wished to repeat once 
more that since 1934 there had been no change in the 
German position. In order finally to clear up the ques¬ 
tions which were still in suspense between the two 
countries one must not restrict oneself to the more nega¬ 
tive agreement of the year 1934 but must seek to bring 
the individual problems to a final settlement by mutual 
agreement. On the German side apart from the question 
of Memel, which would find its settlement in the way 
which the Germans desired (it looked as though the 
Lithuanians were willing to co-operate in a reasonable 
solution), so far as the relation between Germany and 
Poland was concerned there was the very difficult prob¬ 
lem for German susceptibilities of the Corridor and 
Danzig: for that a solution must be found. In his view, 
in this case solutions were to be sought along quite new 
paths, and traditional forms must be abandoned. One 
could, for example, in the case of Danzig conceive of a 
settlement by which this city in accordance with the 
wish of its population might be restored so far as its 
‘ Cf. note 2, p. 1561 supra. 
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political position was concerned to the German com¬ 
munity; in any such arrangement Polish interests, 
especially in the sphere of economics, must of course be 
fully and completely safeguarded. That would un¬ 
doubtedly be also in Danzig’s interest, for Danzig in 
economics could not live without a hinterland, and thus 
he, the Fiihrer, could imagine a formula by which 
Danzig could politically form part of the German com¬ 
munity, while in the economic sphere it remained 
Polish.” 

“Danzig is German, will always remain German, and 
sooner or later will come to Germany.” 

“As concerned the Corridor which for Germany, as 
he had already said, presented a difficult psychological 
problem the Fiihrer pointed out that for the Reich the 
connexion with East Prussia was of vital interest just as 
was for Poland the connexion with the sea. Perhaps 
here, too, one could do justice to the interests of both 
parties through seeking a solution by the use of com¬ 
pletely new methods.” 

“If on this reasonable basis the individual questions 
could be successfully and finally cleared up, provided 
always of course that justice was done to the rights of 
each of the two parties, then the time would have come 
in the case of Poland, too, to add to the more negative 
Declaration of 1934 in a positive sense, as had been done 
in the case of the agreements with France, by Germany’s 
giving to Poland a clear guarantee of her frontiers which 
would be defined in a treaty. Poland would then gain 
the great advantage of having its frontier with Germany 
including the Corridor secured by treaty. The Fiihrer 
once more stressed the psychological difficulty of this 
problem and the fact that only he could effect such a 
solution. It was not for him (the Fiihrer) a very simple 
matter to give such a guarantee of the Corridor—he 
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would undoubtedly be considerably criticized, especially 
by the botiTgeoisie. But as a Realpolitiker —one who 
looked facts in the face—he believed in spite of this that 
some such solution would be best. Just as folk no longer 
talked of South Tyrol or Alsace-Lorraine, so one would 
hear just as little about the Polish Corridor when once 
Germany had given her guarantee."' 

There may be added from a later report of Coidondre to 
Bonnet {dated 9 May 1939) the statement: "Lorsque le 
Chancelier Hitler a repi M, Beck d Berchtesgaden, il 
amait etale devant lui une carte d'Europe modifiee de 
sa main. Sur cette carte, Dantzig et le Corridor etatent 
rattaches au Reich; la Pologne afinexait, quant d elk, la 
IJthuanie et recevait le port de Memel. M. Beck aitrait 
etc profondement surpris de ce spectacle."- 

For Hitler's reply to Mgr. Cesare Orsenigo, doyen of 
the Diplomatic Corps in Berlin, on 12 January T939, see 
p. 656 supra. 

20 Jamiajy 1939. Dr, Schacht is removed from the 
Presidency of the Reichsbank and his place is taken by 
Walther Funk, Minister of Economics. The official com¬ 
munique stated that ^‘the complete fulfilment of the economic 
tasks necessary for the reconstruction of Great Germany 
demands a unified control of economic policy, the money 
market and the market for capital. For this reason the 
Fiihrer has ordered that the control of the Reich Ministry 
of Economics and of the Reichsbank should be unified." 

In a letter to Dr, Funk Hitler stated that "his tasks 
would be 

(i) to guarantee, as before, the unconditional stability 

“ Dokumeiite zur Vorgeschichie des Krieges (= Auswiirtiges Amt 
I 939 t Nr. 2), Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1939, pp. 127-8, 

^ The French Yillow No, 124. 
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of wages and prices and thus to preserve the value 
of the mark; 

(ii) to open up the capital market to an increased extent 
and to place it at the disposal of private money 
requirements; and 

(iii) to bring to a conclusion the conversion—^inaugu¬ 
rated by the law of lo February 1937—of the 
Reichsbank, formerly removed by the Dawes Plan 
from Reich sovereignty, into a German bank of 
issue unconditionally subject to the sovereignty 
of the State, a conversion which is in accordance 
with National Socialist principles.”' 

In bis speech delivered in the Reichstag on 30 January 
1939 Hitler said: 

“I will now in a few sentences give you the facts of the 
historic events of the memorable year 1938.” 

“Among the fourteen points which President Wilson 
promised Germany in the name of all the Allies as the 
basis on which a new world peace was to be established 
when Germany laid down her arms was the fundamental 
principle of the self-determination of peoples. The peoples 
were not simply to be transferred like chattels from one 
sovereignty to another by the arts of diplomacy, but in 
the name of the most sacred natural rights were to deter¬ 
mine for themselves the course of their lives and their 
political existence.” 

“The proclamation of this principle might have been 
of fundamental Importance. Actually, during the follow¬ 
ing period the Allied Powers of the day also applied these 
theories when they could make them serve their own 
selfish purposes. Thus they refused to return Ger- 

’ Text of the letter in RZ., 21 Jan* 1939* For the significance 
of Dr* Funk's appointment see The Thms and Daily Telegraph of 
the same date* 
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many’s colonial possessions, alleging that it would be 
wrong to return the native inhabitants of the colonies to 
Germany against their will. But of course in 1918 no one 
took the trouble to find out what their will was. But while 
the Allies thus upheld the right of self-determination for 
primitive negro tribes, they refused in 1918 to grant to a 
highly civilized nation like the Germans the rights of 
man which had previously been solemnly promised to 
them. Many millions of German citizens were torn from 
the Reich against their will, or prevented from uniting 
with it. Indeed, in sharpest contrast to the solemn 
promise of the right of self-determination, the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles even forbade the union of the Ger¬ 
mans of the Ostmark with the Reich at a moment when 
efforts were being made in Austria to give effect to the 
right of self-determination through plebiscites.” 

“All efforts to bring about a change in the situation 
through the normal method of reasonable revision had 
hitherto failed, and were bound to fail in the future, in 
view of the well-known attitude of the Versailles Powers. 
Indeed, all the articles dealing with revision in the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations had only a Platonic 
significance.” 

“I myself, as a son of the Ostmark, was filled with the 
sacred wish to solve this problem, and thus lead my home¬ 
land back to the Reich. In January 1938 I finally re¬ 
solved that in the course of that year, in one way or 
another, I would fight for and win the right of self- 
determination for the six and a half million Germans in 
Austria.” 

“(i) I invited Herr Schuschnigg, then Chancellor of 
Austria, to an interview at Berchtesgaden, and made it 
clear to him that the German Reich would no longer 
inactively tolerate any further oppression of these Ger¬ 
man comrades. I therefore suggested that he should 
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approach a final solution of this problem by means of a 
reasonable and equitable agreement. I left no doubt in 
his mind that otherwise freedom, in accordance w'ith th^ 
principles of the right of self-determination, would be 
forcibly obtained for those six and a half million Ger¬ 
mans by other suitable means. The result was an agree¬ 
ment which permitted me to hope for a solution of this 
difficult problem by means of a general understanding.” 

‘‘(2) In my Reichstag speech of 22 February' I stated 
that the Reich could no longer be indifferent to the fate 
of the ten million Germans in Central Europe who were 
separated from the motherland against their will. I 
stated that, above all, further oppression and mistreat¬ 
ment of these Germans would lead to the most energetic 
counter-measures.” 

“A few days later Herr Schuschnigg decided to violate 
in a glaring manner the agreement which he had entered 
into at Bcrchtesgaden. His idea was by means of a faked 
plebiscite to destroy the legal basis of the national right 
of self-determination and will of these sL\ and a half 
million Germans. On the evening of Wednesday, 9 March, 
I learned of this intention through Schuschnigg’s speech 
at Innsbruck. That night I ordered the mobilization of 
a certain number of infantry and mechanized divisions, 
with orders to cross the frontier on Saturday, 12 March, 
at 8 a.m. in order to liberate the Ostmark. On the morn¬ 
ing of Friday, 11 March, the mobilization of these Army 
and S.S. units was completed; they took up their posi¬ 
tions during the course of the day. Meanwhile, in the 
afternoon, owing to the pressure of all the events and the 
rising of the citizens in the Ostmark, Schuschnigg 
resigned.” 

“On Friday night I w'as asked to order the German 
troops to march into Austria, in order to prevent grave 
' Speech of 20 Feb. 1938; see p. 1376 supra. 
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internal disorders in that country. Toward lo p*m. 
troops were already crossing the frontier at numerous 
points. At 6 a.m. the next morning the main body began 
to march in. They were greeted with tremendous en¬ 
thusiasm by the population ^ which was thus at last free. 
On Saturday, 13 March, at Linz, through the two laws 
which are known to you, I decreed the incorporation of 
the Ostmark m the Reich and caused the members of 
the former Austrian Army to swear allegiance to me as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the German Forces. Two 
days later the first great military parade took place in 
Vienna/^ 

*^A1I this had happened with truly breath-taking 
rapidity. Our faith in the speed and efficiency of the new 
German forces was not disappointed. Our expectations 
were exceeded. The conviction of the great value of this 
excellent instrument had been confirmed in the course 
of a few days.” 

'^The first election to the Greater German Reichstag, 
which took place on 10 April, expressed the overwhelm¬ 
ing approval of the German nation. Approximately 99 
per cent, showed by their vote that they approved of 
what had been done.” 

**A few weeks later, influenced by the international 
campaign of hate carried on by certain newspapers and 
individual politicians, Czechoslovakia began an intensi¬ 
fied oppression of the Germans within her borders,” 

“Close upon three and a half millions of our fellow- 
counti^men live there in self-contained settlements 
which for the most part adjoined the boundaries of the 
Reich. Together with the Germans who were driven 
out during the twenty odd years by the Czech reign of 
terror, this makes a total of over four million persons who 
were retained in this State against their will and were ill 
treated to a greater or less degree. No world Power with 
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any sense of honour would have watched such a state 
of affairs permanently. The man responsible for this 
development, which gradually made Czechoslovakia the 
exponent of all hostile intentions directed against the 
Reich, was Dr, Bend, at that time President of the State. 
It was he who, at the suggestion and with the co-opera¬ 
tion of certain foreign circles, carried through the Czech 
mobilization in May of last year, which had the aim of 
(i) provoking the German Reich, and (2) lowering the 
international prestige of the Reich. Despite a declara¬ 
tion twice given to the Czechslovakian President, Mr. 
Benes, in my name that Germany had not mobilized a 
single soldier, despite the same assurances [which] it was 
possible to make to the representatives of foreign Powers, 
the fiction was maintained and disseminated that Czecho¬ 
slovakia for her part had been forced to mobilize in con¬ 
sequence of the German mobilization, and that Germany 
had thus had to countermand her own mobilization and to 
renounce her plans. Mr. Bend caused the version to be 
spread abroad that it was through his resolute measures 
that the German Reich had been kept in her proper 
place. But now, since Germany had neither mobilized 
nor had the slightest intention of attacking Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, this development had inevitably to lead to a serious 
loss of prestige for the Reich. In view of this intolerable 
provocation, which was further intensified by a truly 
infamous persecution and terrorization of our fellow 
countrymen living in those territories, I therefore re¬ 
solved to solve once for all, and this time radically, this 
Sudeten German question. On 28 May, I ordered: 

(1) that preparation should be made for military action 
against this State by 2 October; 

(2) that the constmetion of our Western defences 
should be greatly extended and speeded up/' 

“For the purpose of settimg with Mr. Benes and to 
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protect the Reich against other attempts to influence or 
even to threaten it, the immediate mobilization of ninety- 
six divisions was planned to begin with, and arrangements 
were made whereby these could be supplemented in a 
short time by a larger number.” 

“Developments late in the summer and the plight of 
the Germans in Czechoslovakia showed that these pre¬ 
parations were justified.” 

“The various stages of the final settlement of this 
problem are a matter of histoiy* Once more the military 
preparations, which affected the whole of the sendees 
and some S.S* and S.A. units, as well as numerous 
police, as in the case of Austria, were completely success¬ 
ful. In the west, the mobilization of Dr. Todt's organiza¬ 
tion, headed by its brilliant leader, achieved, thanks to the 
devotion of all the officers, soldiers. Labour Service men, 
and labourers who participated in that work, a unique 
result, which history in the past could never have 
believed possible.” 

“If certain newspaper and politicians in the rest of the 
world now allege that Germany thus threatened other 
nations by military blackmail it can only be as a result of 
crude distortion of the facts, Germany restored the 
rights of self-determination to lo million of her fellow- 
countrymen in a territory where neither the British nor 
any other Western nation have any business. By so doing 
she threatened no one, she merely offered resistance to 
attempted interference by a third party. And I need not 
assure you, Gentlemen, that in the future as well we shall 
r?not tolerate the Western States' attempting to interfere 
:^|n j:crt^n matters which concern nobody but ourselves 
, irt- Gfder tO- hinder natural and reasonable solutions by 
Tirt^'ention, We were all happy therefore when, 
thanks to the initiative of our good friend Benito Musso¬ 
lini, and thanks also to the' highly appreciated readiness 
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of Mr. Chamberlain and M. Daladier, it became pos¬ 
sible to find the elements of an agreement which not only 
allowed of the peaceful settlement of a matter which ad¬ 
mitted no further delay, but could moreover be looked 
upon as an example of the possibility of a general and sen¬ 
sible treatment and settlement of certain vital problems.” 

“All the same we should not have achieved such agree¬ 
ment among the big Powers in Europe without the firm 
determination to settle this problem one way or another.” 

“The Sudeten German people have for their part also 
had an opportunity of sanctioning the process of their 
incorporation into the Greater German Reich by an 
individual and free expression of their will.” 

“They expressed their consent with the same over¬ 
whelming majority that the election of the first Greater 
German Reichstag exhibited.” 

“We thus have before us to-day a representation of the 
German nation which can claim to be regarded as a truly 
constituent assembly.”' 

In the same speech Hitler said: 

“The great colonial possessions, which the Reich once 
acquired peacefully by treaties and by paying for them, 
have been stolen,® contrary indeed to the solemn assur¬ 
ances given by President Wilson which were the basic 
condition on which Germany laid down her arms.” 

“The objection that these colonial possessions are of 
no importance in any case should only lead to their being 
returned to us with an easy mind. But the objection that 
this is not possible because Germany would not know 
what to do with them, since she did not do anything with 

* Authorized English translation (as above) in pamphlet form 
published by MOllcr & Sohn, Berlin, pp. 6 sqq. 

* Cf. Sir Nevile Henderson, The Failure of a Mission. Berlin 
1937-Z939, London, liodder & Stoughton, 1940, p. 64. 
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them before, is ridiculous. Germany, who was late in 
acquiring her colonial possessions, had only a relatively 
short time to develop them, and before the War was not 
faced by the same acute needs as to-day. This objection 
is consequently just as foolish as if anybody were to ques¬ 
tion a nation’s capacity to build a railway because it had 
no railway a hundred years ago.” 

“The further objection that her colonial possessions 
cannot be returned to her because Germany would thus 
acquire a strategic position is a monstrous attempt to 
deny general rights to a nation and a people a priori." 

“For this can be the only reason. Germany was in any 
case the only State which set up no colonial army, since 
she trusted to the terms of the Congo Acts which were 
afterwards broken by the Allies. Germany does not 
require her colonial possessions at all in order to set up 
armies there—she has a sufficiently large German popula¬ 
tion for this purpose at home—but to relieve her eco¬ 
nomic difficulties. But even if this be not believed, it 
is wholly immaterial and in no way affects our rights. 
Such an objection would only be justified if the rest of 
the world wished to give up its military bases and were 
only forced to maintain them if Germany were to be 
given back her colonies.” 

“The faet remains that a nation of 8o millions will not 
be willing permanently to be assessed differently from 
other nations. The fallacy and poverty of these argu¬ 
ments clearly show that at bottom it is only a question of 
power, in w'hich common sense and justice receive no 
consideration.”' 

Later in the same speech Hitler spoke of the cold rejec¬ 
tion of Germany’s elaim for the restoration of her former 
colonies; “If these gifted statesmen and politicians in the 
other countries draw up an account of the net profits 
* Authorized English translation, pp. 28-9. 
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which have accrued to them from the military and 
colonial inequality and therefore the general legal in¬ 
equality for which they have so persistently contended, 
then they will perhaps hardly be able to contest that they 
have already paid far too much for their supposed mili¬ 
tary superiority, and the wonderful colonial possessions 
they took from Germany. Economically it would have 
been wiser to have reached a reasonable and prudent 
agreement with Germany in regard to the colonies and 
European politics, rather than to have taken a course 
which perhaps yields enormous dividends to the inter¬ 
national armament profiteers, but at the same time forces 
the gravest burdens on the nations. I estimate that the 
three million square kilometres of German colonial pos¬ 
sessions which have fallen to England and France, to¬ 
gether with the refusal to accept Germany on a basis of 
political and military equality, will in a short time have 
cost England alone 20 milliard gold marks; and I am 
afraid that in the not too distant future this sum will 
increase at an even greater rate. With the result that, so 
far from yielding golden profits, the former German 
colonies cost a great deal. The objection could be raised 
that this would also apply to Germany. Granted, it is no 
great pleasure for us either; there is one difference 
between us: we are struggling for a vital right, without 
which we cannot in the long run live; whereas the others 
are struggling to uphold an injustice which is only a 
burden to them and yields no profit whatsoever.”* 
“Germany has no territorial demands against England 
and France, apart from that for the return of our colonies. 
While the solution of this question would contribute 
greatly to the pacification of the world, it is in no sense a 
problem which could cause a war.”* 

In his review of Germany's relations with other Powers 
' Authorized English translation, p. 35. ^ Ibid., p. 50. 
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Hitler spoke of the alliance with Italy and of the incalcul¬ 
able service performed by Fascism towards the preserva¬ 
tion of civilization. In the imagination of countless 
individuals of every race the belief in a new renaissance 
in our day is linked with Italy and Germany. “The soli¬ 
darity of these two regimes is therefore more than a 
matter of egoistic expediency. On this solidarity is 
founded the salvation of Europe from its threatened 
destruction by Bolshevism. For this reason Germany 
stood by Italy when she fought her heroic struggle for 
her vital rights in Abyssinia. In 1938 Fascist Italy repaid 
us abundantly for this act of friendship. Let no one in 
the world make any mistake as to the resolve which 
National Socialist Germany has made as far as this friend 
is concerned. It can only serve the cause of peace if it 
is quite clearly understood that a war waged against the 
Italy of to-day will, once it is launched and regardless of 
its motives, call Germany to the side of her friend. . j.V|- 
As regards National Socialist Germany, she is well aware ' 
of the fate that awaits her if ever an international Power,' 
whatever its .motive, should succeed in overcoming 
Fascist Italy. Wc realize the consequences which would 
follow upoa suchi'an event and face them unflinchingly. 
The fate of Pru^a in 1805 and 1806 will not be repeated 
a second tnheTn German history. . . . The National 
Socialist State realizes the danger and is determined to 
take all steps to counteract it.” 

“I know, too, that not only our own Defence Forces 
but also Italy’s military power are equal to the severest 
military requirements. . . . National Socialist Germany 
and Fascist Italy are strong enough to safeguard peace 
against everyone and to end resolutely and success¬ 
fully any conflict which irresponsible elements lightly 
start.”' 

' Authorized English translation, pp. 48-9. 
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To these passages two others may be added; Hitler in the 
same speech said: 

“We have just celebrated the fifth anniversary of the 
conclusion of our non-aggression pact with Poland. There 
can scarcely be any difference of opinion to-day among 
the true friends of peace with regard to the value of this 
agreement. One only needs to ask oneself what might 
have happened to Europe, if this agreement, which 
brought such relief, had not been entered into five years 
ago. In signing it the great Polish Marshal and patriot 
rendered his people just as great a service as the leaders 
of the National-Socialist State rendered the German 
people. During the troubled months of the past year the 
friendship between Germany and Poland was one of the 
reassuring factors in the political life of Europe.”* 

“Yugoslavia is a State which has increasingly attracted 
the attention of our people since the War. The high 
regard which the German soldiers then felt for this brave 
people has since been deepened and has developed into 
genuine friendship. Our economic relations with this 
country are undergoing constant development and ex¬ 
pansion, just as is the case with the friendly countries of 
Bulgaria, Greece, Rumania, and Turkey. The essential 
reason for this is to be found in the natural conditions 
which make it possible for th^se countries and Germany 
to complement each others’ economic systems.” 

“Germany is happy to-day in the possession of peace¬ 
ful frontiers in the West, South, and North.” 

“Our relations with the Western and Northern States 
Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor\vay, 
Sweden, Finland, and the Baltic States become all the 
more satisfactory with the increasing tendency in these 
countries to turn away from certain articles of the Cove¬ 
nant of the League of Nations, which involve danger of 
* Authorized English translation, p. 51. 
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war. No country appreciates better than Germany 
the value of genuinely friendly and neutral States on 
its frontiers. May Czechoslovakia, too, succeed in 
re-establishing internal order in a manner which will 
exclude any possibility of a relapse into the tendencies 
of the former President, Dr. Benes.”' 

On the interview of Chvalkovsky, Czechoslovak Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, with Hitler see the latter's statement in 
his speech to the Reichstag on 2S April 2959 {p. 1620 infra) 
and cf, the report sent from Prague {dated 7 February 2939) 
bydeLaa oix {representing France in Prague) of the account 
given to hint by Chvalkovsky of this interview.^ Hitler 
and Ribbentrop refused to guarantee the frontiers of any 
State which would not undertake to eliminate the Jews: 

“N’imitez pas la sentimentalitc et la lenteur que 
nous avons montries dans le reglement de ce probleme”, 
auraient declare les deux hommes d'etat. “Notre bonte 
a 6t6 de la faiblesse et nous la regrettons. II faut sup- 
primer cette vermine. Les Juifs sont nos ennemis jures 
et il n*y aura plus un Juif en Allemagne a la fin de cette 
ann^e. Ce ne sont ni les Fran9ais, ni les Americains, ni 
les Anglais qui sont responsables des difficult^s que 
presentent nos relations avec Paris, Loildres ou Washing¬ 
ton. Les responsables, ce sont les Juifs. Nous donnerons 
des avis semblables en Roumanie, en Hongrie, etc. 
L’Allemagne cherchera a constituer un bloc d’fitats 
antisemites, car elle ne saurait traiter en amis les Etats 
oil les Juifs, soit par leur activite economique, soit par 
leurs hautes fonctions publiques, conserveraient une 
influence quelconque.” 

Le second point sur lequel le Chancelier du Reich aurait 
insiste an cours de sa conversation avec M. Chvalkovsky, 

' Authorized English translation, p. 52; German text: VM., 
I Feb. 1939. * The French YeUow Book, No, 45. 
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tant ail point de viic de la garantie qii’a celui des relations 
genera/os entre VAllemagne et la Tchecoslovaquie, serait la 
question des droits a accorder d la ftiinorite allemande de 
nationalite ichecoslovaqtie: droit de faire donner I’en- 
seignement suivant I’ideologie nationale-socialiste dans 
les ecoles allemandes dont les professeurs juifs ont ete 
expulses; droit de s’organiser suivant les principes 
national) x-socialistes; droit pour les membres de la 
mi norite allemande de porter les insignes nationaux- 
socialistes. M, Cbvalkovsky a remarque, d ce propos^ qua 
les sociaux-democrates de la niinoritd allemande s'etaient 
fondns coiiniie cela etait le cos en Allemagne dans la masse 
nationale-socialiste. Onelqttes centaines d'individiis trap 
comproniis pour oser retourner en Allemagne gardent seals 
leur caractere original. 

Enfin les hommes d'Etat alleinands anraient deinande 
la reduction de I’armee tchecoslovaque dans une plus 
forte proportion quc la reduction du territoire et de la 
population. D'apres M. Clivalkovsky qtd s'est exprime 
d'lme nianiere assez imprecise^ aiicune mise cn demeure 
n'aurait etc fake; il aurait ^te toutefois indique que le 
Reich etait dispose a donner sa garantie a un Etat 
neutre, etant entendu qu’un pared £tat n’avait aucun 
besoin d’entretenir une armee importante. 

The speech which Hitler delivered in Hamburg on 14 
February rpjp at the launch of the warship “Bismarck" 
is interesting for his estimate of the achievement of Bis¬ 
marck who “through his inner development was trans¬ 
formed from a politician into the smith who forged the 
Reich”. Not only so; it was he who created the condi¬ 
tions which rendered possible the formation of Great 
Germany. In spite of all obstacles he laid the foundation 
stone for the National Socialist unified State, for he 
began that conquest over the psychological prejudices 
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and interests of tribes and States which of necessity was 
bound to continue. Bismarck failed^ for he did not 
possess the instrument which was essential for the 
realization of his aims* **His dismissal and the later 
attitude of some hostile political circles form a shameful 
chapter of national ingratitude. But Providence proved 
more just than were the men of his day* Those who 
opposed him—princes and dynasties, priests of the 
Centrum dabbling in politics and Social Democracy, 
Liberalism, the diets of the German States, the parties 
of the Reichstag—they exist no longer. All of them out¬ 
lived his death by but a few decades. But National 
Socialism in its Movement and in the community of 
the German people has created in the sphere of the 
mind, in its Weltansckammg and its organization, those 
elements which are capable of annihilating the enemies 
of the Reich henceforth and for all time.”^ 

On 23 February General Franco sent to Hitler the 
greeting of himself and his army after German troops had 
marched together with the Spanish forces into Barcelona. 
Hitle}' replied; ‘‘Germany and her armed forces are happy 
that German volunteers were able to fight in your young 
and glorious army side by side with their Italian com¬ 
rades and thus make a modest contribution towards the 
liberation of your country and the re-establishment of a 
proud, national Spain. 

In a speech delivered at Munich on 24 February ig3g 
Hitler^ addressing the “OW Giiard^^ of the Party^ said that 
against the whole war-agitation of shrieking foreigners 
he set his own proud confidence which nothing could 
shake. “You will not regard that, my old comrades, as 
arrogance. How could a man think otherwise, who 
twenty years ago began as a man without a name, who 

* F.Z*, 15 Feb. 1939. ' 24 Feb. i 939 » 
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nineteen years ago stood for the first time in this place 
before a crowd which was still partly hostile and vocife¬ 
rating against him—stood there utterly lonely,’ who 
with a few dozen others entered on a fight to win a great 
Reich, who went on this inconceivably difficult way—- 
how can one think for a second that such a man, now 
in possession of power, could have any fear of the 
threats of others ? I had no fear then and I should be 
ashamed of myself and unworthy to be the leader of 
the German nation if I had any fears to-day. They will 
not terrify us with their threats. But should they ever 
really bring the peoples to the madness of a conflict, 
then surely we would not capitulate* The year 1918 
will never be repeated in German history.”® 

13 Marcii JTpjp- Hitler summoned Mgr, Tiso to Berlin: 
an intef'view followed in the afternoon. Hitler is reported 
to have said “qu’il voulait une Slovaquie entiferement 
libre et que, quant au reste, c’^tait au peuple slovaque 
qu^il appartenait de determiner lui-meme sa destinee”,^ 

**Mgr\ Tiso est convoque k Berlhu he Fiihrer hii notifie 
Vinvasion prochaine de la Boheme et de la Moravie et 
tinvite^ sous peine de voir la Slovaquie subir le 7neme sort, 
d provoquer la separation imniediate et complete de celle-ci 
d'avec Prague,^^"^ 

15 March igjg. x,io ajn, Hacha, President of Czecho^- 
Slovakia, and Chvalkovsky in Berlin are received by Hitler, 

' German: rmitterseeleiiaHehi. 

^ From the short summary of a long speech as reported in F.Z,, 
26 Feb* 1939^ 

^ The French Yeflow Book, No. 62. Report of Coulondre dated 
14 Mar. 1939. Cf* No* 66* 

'* Ibid., No, 79. On the whole question of an international 
guarantee of the frontiers of Czechoslovakia, the refusal of Germany 
to join in such a guarantee, the declaration of independence on 
the part of Slovakia, and the occupation of Czechoslovakia by 
Germany cf, ibid*, No. 35 and Part III of The French Yelioto Booh, 
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“O// ne pent dire qiCily ait eu negociation entre les Ministres 
tcheques et aUemands. Le Fiihrer a fait savoh\ dh le 
debuts que sa decision etait prise et que qukouque cherche- 
rait d resister serait brise. Les Mimsives ichcqnes out eti 
informes que Veucaisse-or de la Bauqiw d'emission tcheque 
devait etre mise a la disposition dcs atitorites dn Reich. II 
en cst de mime de la totalite d^or et des devises appartenant 
d des particiiliers tchequesHitler was reported to have 
declared to the Czechoslovak Ministers “qu*il serait pre¬ 
cede a une terrible repression si la moindre resistance 
6talt opposee & (^entree des troupes alleniandes/*^ For 
this amazing interviezv there does not appear to be any 
German report: Goering and Ribbentrop zvere both prese?it: 

un ton brutal le Fiihrer indiqne qdil ne s'agit pas 
de 7 i€gociations. Les hommes d*£tat tcheques sont invites d 
prendre connaissauce des decisions arrStees par Berhn et 
d. s’j confornter. Toute velleite de resistance sera brisee, 
Toute tentative de s^opposer d la marche des troupes alle- 
7nand€s sera reprimie par Ventree en action de Vaviation de 
bombardetneuL Le Reich a resolu d*annexer la Bohime et 
la Moravie. Prague sera occupie le lendemain d lO heures. 
Le President Hacha^ dhm age tres avance et qui se trouve 
dans un etat de grande depression physique^ s^effondre et 
po d comiaissance. Les medecins personnels de M. Goering 
inW'vieiinent et le iwiiment avec des piqitres, Le vieillai'd 
signe alors le doamient qkon lui presente et en vertn duquel 
le Goiivernement tcheque remet^ ^*plein de confiance'\ les 
destinees de la Bohetne et de la Moravie dans les mains du 
Fiihrer:'^ 

Coulondre in a report to Bonnet dated 17 March igjS 
wrote: 

Des leur arrivee^ M. Hacha et son Ministre, qui avaient 
He re^us avec les honneurs militaires^ ont Hi conduits d la 

* The F%'€nch Yellow Book^ No. 67. Report of Coulondre dated 
15 Mar. 1939. " Ibid., No. 71. ^ Ibid,, No. 73. 
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Chauceilene oti ks attendaient le Fuhr€}\ M, Goering^ 
IVL dc Ribbentrop et M, Keppler. 

Le docuuient a signer se trouvait sur la table, dam sa 
redaction defirntwe^ ainsi qu'un memoire relatif an fntur 
statiU admimsiratif de la Bokeme et de la Moravie. 

Le Fiihrer a expose tves brievement que Pheure n'etait 
pas aux negociatlonSj mais que les Ministres tcheques 
avaient ete convoques pour prendre acte des decisions 
de I'Allemagne, que ces decisions etaient irr^vocables, 
quG Prague serait occupec le lendemain des g heures, la 
Boheme et la Moravie integrees dans le Reich et erigees 
en protectorate et que quiconque chercherait a resister 
“serait foule aux pieds*' {zerireieti). Li-dessus, le Fiihrer 
a appose sa signature et est parti. II etait environ minuit 
et demi, 

Une scene tragiqne skst alors deroidee entre les Ministres 
tc/teqnes et fetirs trots interlociitenrs allemands. 

Pendattt des henres entieres, MM, Hacha et Chvak 
kovsky out proteste conire la violence qui leur etait faite, 
declare qu'^ils ne pouvaienl apposer leur signature sur le 
document qtdon leur presentait, fait valoir que, s^ils don- 
naient leur acquiescement^ Us seraient a tout jamais maudits 
par leur peupk. M. Hacha iesl eleve, avec toute Venergie 
dont il kah capahk, conire le statiit de protectorat que 
Von entendait imposer aux Tcheques et a fait remarquer 
qidaucun peupk de race blanche etait riduit a une telle 
condition, 

Les Ministres alkmands se sont montres impitoyables. 
lls ont litteraknient pourchasse M, Hacha et Clival- 
kovsky autour de la table sur laquelk se trouvaient itendus 
les documents, ks ramenant toujours devant ceux-ci, leur 
mettant la plume en main et ne cessant de kur ripeter que 
sHh pcrseveraient dans leur ref us, la moiite de Prague serait 
detridte dans deux heures par ks avions alkmands, et que 
cela m serait qiCun commencement. Des centaines de bom- 
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bardiers n'attendaient qu'un ordre pour paiiir, et cet ordre, 
ils Ic recevraient a 6 lieures du matin, si la signature n'etait 
pas intervenue d’ici la. 

M. Hacha etait dans un tel etat d'epuisement qu’d 
plusieurs reprises, il a dii recourir a Vintewention de mede- 
cius, qui se trouvaieut d'ailleurs a pied d'oeuvre des le debut 
de la scene. Les Ministres tcheques ayant allegue qu'ils ne 
pouvaient prendre une pareille decision sans i assentiment 
du Gouvernenient de Prague, on leur a repondu qu'une 
ligne telephonique directe existait avec le Conseil des 
Ministres siegeant actuellenient d Prague et qu'ils pouvaient 
entrer iinnicdiatenient en conversation. Effcctivement, une 
telle ligne avail etc etablie en territoirc tcheque, a I'insu des 
autorites, par les membres de la minorite alleniande. 

A 4 heures 1/2 du matin, M. Hacha accable, n'etant plus 
soutenu que par des piqiires, s'est resigne, la mort dans 
I'dme, a donner sa signature. En quittant la Chancellerie, 
M. Clivalkovsky a declare'. "Notre peuple nous maudira, 
el pourtanl nous avons sauvc son existence. Nous Vavons 
preserve d'un horrible massacre."' 

On 15 March igjq Dr. Hacha, President of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, "in order to secure calm, order and peace in this 
part of Central Europe" and "in order to reach a final 
pacification, in full confidence placed the destiny of the 
Czech people and country in the hands of the Leader of 
the German Reich. The Fiihrer has accepted this declara¬ 
tion and has expressed his determination to take the Czech 
people under the protection of the German Reich and to 
secure for it an autonomous development of its life as a 
people which shall correspond with its own individual 
character."^ 

* The French Yellozv Bookt No. 77. 

* German; und Hint einc seiner Eigenart gemdfie autonome Ent- 

wicklung seines vdlkischen Lebens gewdhrlcistcn. I do not find it easy 
to render this into English. Text of the agreement: 16 

Mar. 1939. 
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On the same day Hitler issued a Proclamation to the 
German people: 

“Germany a few months ago was compelled, in face 
of the intolerable terrorist regime of Czechoslovakia, to 
take under its protection German fellow-countrymen 
living in self-contained areas of settlement;' during the 
last few weeks similar features have reappeared with 
increasing frequency. In an area in which so many 
nationalities live side by side this must lead to an intoler¬ 
able state of affairs.” 

“As a reaction against these renewed attacks upon the 
freedom and life of the national groups, these latter have 
now separated themselves from Prague. Thereby Czecho¬ 
slovakia has ceased to exist.” 

“Since Sunday violent excesses have occurred in many 
places, and numerous Gerrrians have once more fallen 
victims to this violence. Every hour the appeals for help 
from the sufferers and the persecuted become more 
frequent. From the populous islands of German speech 
which the magnanimity of Germany last autumn allowed 
to remain as part of Czechoslovakia there begins to flow 
once more into the Reich a stream of fugitives who have 
been driven from house and home.” 

“A continuance of these conditions must lead to the 
complete destruction of all order in a territory where 
German interests are vitally concerned, a territory which 
for over a thousand years did in fact belong to the 
German Reich.” 

“In order henceforth finally to put a stop to this 
threat to peace and to create the conditions necessary 
for the requisite new regulation of life in this area I have 
determined to allow German troops to march into 
Bohemia and Moravia. They will disarm the terrorist 
bands and the Czech forces which are support'*^? ^ 

* German: in geschlosscncn Sicdlungsgcbteten. 
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they will protect all those whose lives are threatened, and 
they will thus secure the basis for the introduction of a 
fundamental settlement which will do justice to the 
traditions formed by a thousand years of history and 
to the practical needs of the German and Czech 
peoples.”* 

On i6 March igjg in Prague Hitler signed the following 
Proclamation: 

“For a millennium the territories of Bohemia and 
Moravia belonged to the living-space {Lebensraum) of 
the German people. Violence and stupidity {Unverstand) 
tore them arbitrarily from their ancient historic setting 
and at last through their inclusion in the artificial con¬ 
struction of Czechoslovakia created a hotbed of continual 
unrest. Year by year the danger grew ever greater that 
from this area, as had already happened once in the 
past, there might arise a new, vast menace to the peace 
of Europe. For the Czechoslovak State and its authori¬ 
ties had not been able to organize on a reasonable basis 
the common life of the groups of peoples arbitrarily 
united within it and thus to awaken and maintain the 
interest of all concerned in the preservation of the State 
of which they all were members. The Czechoslovak 
State has thus proved its inability to live its own internal 
life and in consequence has now in fact fallen into disso¬ 
lution.” 

“But the German Reich cannot tolerate permanent 
disturbances in these territories which are of such deci¬ 
sive importance, alike for its own calm and security, as 
well as for the general welfare and the general peace.” 

“Sooner or later the Power which through its history 
and its geographical position is most intimately interested 
and affected would be bound to suffer the most serious 
' V.B., i6 Mar. 1939. 
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consequences. It is therefore but to obey the dictate of 
self-preservation if the German Reich is resolved deci¬ 
sively to intervene in order to restore the foundations 
of a reasonable Central European order and to issue 
such regulations as are the natural result of such a 
decision, for through the history of its millennial past 
the Reich has already proved that thanks to the greatness 
and also to the characteristics of the German people it 
alone is qualified to solve these problems." 

"Filled with an earnest desire to serve the true inter¬ 
ests of the peoples dwelling in this living-space, to 
secure alike to the German and to the Czech people its 
own national life and to promote the peace and the 
social welfare of all, in the name of the German Reich as 
foundation for the future common life (^Zusammenleben) 
of the inhabitants of these territories I order as follows:" 

The articles creating the Constitution of the Protectorate 
were then published: the German text of these is appended 
to the Proclamation.' 

In an iniervieto on 21 March Z9jg of Ribbentrop with 
Lipski the former said: “The Fiihrer has always worked 
for an agreement with Poland and a peaceful settlement 
{'Befriedung’). The Fiihrer is still to-day pursuing the 
same goal. But increasingly the Fiihrer is filled with stir- 
prise at the Polish attitude, , .. No former Goveriniient has 
been in the position to surrender German claims without 
being swept away by the Reichstag withm forty-eight hours. 
The Fiihrer has other views on the problem of the Corridor. 
He recognizes the justification for the Polish claim for a 
free access to the sea. He is the only German statesman who 
could proclaim a final surrender of claims to the Corridor, 
But the condition for this surrender is the return to the Reich 
of the purely German city of Danzigt as well as the creation 
' F.Z., 17 Mar. J939. 
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of an extra-territorial railway and motor communication 
between the Reich and East Prussia. Only so will the thorn 
in the flesh be removed which the existence of the Corridor 
creates for the German people.''' 

On the same day Lipski sent to Beck his report of the 
interview with Ribbentrop in which Ribbentrop had given 
an account of his conversation with Hitler on 20 March 
1939: "il a constate que le Fiihrer continuait a etre dispose 
au maintien de bonnes relations avec nous et qu'il ltd avail 
exprime le desir de voir s'engager tin entretien de principe 
qu'aurait pour objet nos relations communes, entretien qui 
aurait lieu avec voits [Beck]."- 

For the Treaty between Germany and Lithuania under 
which Meniel was restored to the Reich {dated 22 March 
1939) see "Dokumente stir Vorgeschichte des Krieges" 
(= Auswdrtiges Amt igsg Nr. 2), pp. 228-g. 

On 23 March ig^g Hitler arrived in Meniel on the 
torpedo-boat "Leopard" and later addressed the Germans 
of Meniel from the balcony of the Municipal Theatre. He 
said: 

“In the name of the whole German people I greet 
you to-day, and I rejoice to receive you into our Great 
German Reich. By this act I bring you back into that 
homeland which you have not forgotten and which has 
never forgotten you.” 

He thanked the Memel-Gernians for their brave, manly, 
and indomitable persistence in maintaining their rights and 
their allegiance to the German Reich. “You have returned 
into a mighty new Germany, that once again knows 
conceptions of honour, whom nothing can overthrow, a 

* Dokumente ztir Vorgeschichte des Krieges (= Auswslrtiges Amt 
1939, Nr. 2), Berlin, Reichsdruckerei, 1939, p. 131. 

* Les Relations polono-allcfnandes et polono-sovi^tiques, See,, p. 87. 
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Germany who does not wish to entrust her destiny to 
foreigners and will not do so, a Germany determined to 
be the mistress of her own destiny and herself to fashion 
that destiny, even if that should not please the world 
without. For this new Germany to-day over eighty 
million Germans take their stand.” 

Theirs was a border-land and they would realize what 
it meant to have behind them a mighty Reich, a great 
united nation. “From distress and suffering a new com¬ 
munity has now arisen. That that community shall never 
more be broken, that is our wish and our determination, 
and that no other Power in the world shall ever break 
or bend it, that is our oath. Twenty years of misery and 
suffering shall be for us a warning and a lesson for all 
time. What we have to e.xpect from the rest of the world, 
that we know. For that misery we have no intention 
to inflict suffering on the world, but the suffering 
which the world has inflicted on us must come to 
an end.” 

The speech closed with an appeal to the Memel Germans 
to “express their love, their devotion, their readiness for 
sacrifice, their faith, their loyalty, and their confidence 
in the battle-cry ‘Our People and our German Reich, 
Sieg Heiir ”■ 

On 26 March 1939 Hitler sent a telegram to Mussolini: 
“On the occasion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Fascist fighting forces I think with 
cordial and faithful friendship of you, the victorious 
creator of the proud new Italy. Inspired by the same 
ideals, the German people stands by the side of the 
Italian people which has been tested through conflict, 
both of us united in self-defence against all the manoeu¬ 
vres of hatred and incomprehension whose aim it is to 

‘ F.Z., 24 Mar. 1939. 
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suppress the legitimate desire to live of our two peoples 
and to imperil the peace of the world, 

On 28 March rpjp Hitler sent to Franco a telegram in 
which he said: “I congratulate you most heartily on the 
occasion of the entry of your troops into Madrid and the 
final victory thereby won by National Spain over nation* 
destroying Bolshevism/’^ 

On I April ig jg Hitler spoke in front of the Rathans in 
Wtlhebnshafen. He said: 

who would measure the fall and rise of Germany 
must consider the development of such a town as 
Wilhelmshaven, But a short time ago a dead place, 
almost without justification for its existence, without 
prospects for the future—to-day once more filled with 
the hum of work and creative activity/’ 

The early prosperity of the town rose together with 
the rise of the Reich after its struggles for unity* **This 
Germany was a Germany of peace. While the so-called 
peace-loving, virtuous nations were waging a whole 
series of wars, the Germany of that day knew only one 
aim—to preserve the peace, to work in peace, to raise 
the prosperity of her people, and thus to contribute to 
human civilization and culture {Gesittung), This Ger¬ 
many of the peace-time with infinite industry, with 
creative genius, and with persistence had sought to build 
up her life at home and, through participation in the 
peaceful competition of peoples, had sought abroad to 
secure for herself the place in the sun which was her 
due*” 

**Despite the fact that for decades this Germany was 

* I have not the German text of this telegram; I iiave translated 
the Italian version published in // Giornaie d*Italiay 28 Mar, 1939, 

^ I have not the German text for this telegram; I cite from the 
English Press of 29 Mar, 1939* 
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the surest guarantee of peace and devoted herself only 
to her peaceful activities, this did not prevent other 
peoples, and in particular their statesmen, from following 
up this rise of Germany with envy and hatred and to it 
their final answer was war.” 

“We know to-day from historical documents how at 
that time a policy of encirclement was systematically 
pursued by England, We know from numerous state¬ 
ments and publications that in England the view pre¬ 
vailed that it was essential to overthrow Germany by 
military action, since her destruction would secure for 
every British citizen a higher measure of the good things 
of life.” 

“Assuredly Germany at that time made mistakes. 
Her most fatal mistake was that, though she saw this 
policy of encirclement, she failed to take in good time 
any measures of self-defence. The only guilt with which 
we can charge the Government of that day is that, though 
it had full knowledge of the devilish plan of an assault 
upon the Reich, it could not summon up sufficient reso¬ 
lution to take measures to repel this attack while there 
was yet time, but allowed this encirclement to ripen until 
the hour when the catastrophe broke upon us.” 

“In this war—^although its armament was none of the 
best—the German people fought heroically. No people 
can claim for itself the glory of having forced us to our 
knees, least of all that people whose statesmen now talk 
the biggest, Germany at that time remained unbeaten 
and unconquered on land, at sea, and in the air. And 
yet we lost the war. We know the power which con¬ 
quered Germany. It was the power of lies, the poison 
of a propaganda which recoiled before no perversion, 
before no untruth, and, faced with that propaganda, the 
German Reich, because it was totally unprepared for 
this attack, stood utterly defenceless,” 
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There followed the familiar cidticUm of the Treaty of 
Versailles and of the breach of those solemn promises on 
the faith of which Germany had laid down her arms, 
“Not a single human being in this democratic world cared 
for the suffering of our people. In the war hundreds of 
thousands fell, not through the arms of the enemy, but 
through the starvation-blockade. And when the war 
came to an end, this blockade was still continued for 
months in order to extort yet more from our people. 
Even the German prisoner of war had still to remain a 
prisoner for unending periods of time. The German 
colonics were stolen from us, German securities abroad 
were simply confiscated, our merchant ships were taken 
from us.” 

“Added to that there came a financial plundering, 
such that the world had never seen its like. Upon the 
back of the German people were piled sums which ran 
into astronomical figures, sums of which an English 
statesman said that they could be met only if the whole 
German people reduced its standard of living enor¬ 
mously and worked fourteen hours a day.” 

“That which the spirit and the industry of Germany 
had taken decades to create, that which it had stored in 
savings, was lost in a few years. Millions of Germans 
were torn from the Reich, others were prevented from 
returning to the Reich. The League of Nations became, 
not the instrument of a policy of a just understanding, 
but the guarantor of the basest ‘Diktat’ that had ever 
been devised by men.” 

“Thus was violence done to a great people: it was 
reduced to a misery which you all know. Through a 
broken pledge a great people had been robbed of its 
rights and its existence rendered practically im¬ 
possible.” 

“To all this a French statesman gave sober expression 
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when he said: ‘There are twenty million Germans too 
many living in the world.’”* 

“There were Germans who took their own lives in 
despair, others sank into lethargy before an ineluctable 
fate, others again thought that everything must be 
destroyed, others ground their teeth and clenched their 
fists in helpless rage, others yet again believed that one 
must re-create the past, restore it as it was. Each one 
took up one position or another, and then, as an unknown 
soldier of the World War, I took up my position. . . ” 
{see /). 120 supra). 

“If other statesmen say that Right must be supreme 
in this world, then they can be told: your crime is no 
Right, your ‘Diktat’ is neither Right nor Law, but above 
this ‘Diktat’ stand the eternal vital rights of the peoples. 
The German people was not created by Providence 
obediently to observe a law which suits either English¬ 
men or Frenchmen: it was created in order to champion 
its own vital Right. It is for that that we are here!” 

“I was determined to take up this struggle for the 
championship of Germany’s vital rights. First, within 
the nation. In place of a multitude of parties, ranks, and 
associations there has now come the community of the 
German people. To realize that and to make it ever 
deeper, that is the task of us all. At this time I had to 
cause pain to many. But I believe that the happiness in 
which to-day the whole nation shares must fully com¬ 
pensate the individual for the sacrifice of that which was 
precious to himself. All of you have sacrificed your 
parties, your unions, and your associations, but in their 
place you have gained a great and powerful Reich.” 

“And this Reich to-day, thank God, is strong enough 
to take your rights under its protection. We are no 
longer dependent on the favour or disfavour of the other 
* A remark attributed to Clemcnccau. 
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States or of their statesmen/’ When six years ago I took 
over the Government my sole capital was—not foreign 
currency or gold-reserves—but my faith and your work. 

have now founded a new economic system^—a 
system which is based on this conviction: Capital is 
work-power and the cover for money lies in our pro¬ 
duction. We have founded a system which rests upon 
the noblest of all principles: Fashion yourself your own 
life. Work out for 3'ourself your existence. Help your¬ 
self and then God will help you! Thus we began a 
gigantic work of reconstruction, supported by the 
nation^s trust, filled with faith and confidence in the 
nation’s eternal values. In a few years we have snatched 
Germany from this despair, but in our work the w'orld 
has not helped us!*’ 

“When to-day an English statesman Is of the opinion 
that one can and must solve all problems through frank 
conversations and negotiations, then to this statesman I 
would only reply: Before our time you had fifteen years 
for that! When to-day the world says that one must 
divide peoples into virtuous nations and those which 
are not virtuous—and that to the virtuous nations belong 
in the first place the English and the French and to the 
not virtuous belong the Germans and the Italians—then 
all that we can say is: the judgement whether a people 
is virtuous or not—that a mere man can hardly pro¬ 
nounce—that must be left to the good God,’* 

“Perhaps this same British statesman may then reply: 
*God has already pronounced judgement, since He has 
given to the virtuous nations a quarter of the world and 
has taken everything away from those which are not 
virtuous/ And on that one may be permitted to ask; 
*By what means then have the virtuous nations gained 
for themselves this quarter of the world?* And the 
answer to that question must be: *They have not been 
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virtuous methods/ For 300 years this England has 
acted only as the least virtuous of nations in order now 
in her old age to talk of virtue! Thus it was that in this 
period when England was not virtuous 46 millions of 
English folk conquered almost a quarter of the world, 
while 86 million Germans because of their virtue had 
to live 140 to the square kilometre.” 

'*Yes, and only twenty years ago the question of virtue 
was still not completely cleared up for British statesmen 
so far as ideas of property were concerned. At that time 
it was still thought to be compatible with virtue simply 
to take from another people the colonies which that 
people had acquired only through treaties or purchase—^ 
because one had power to do so—that power which 
to-day, certainly, is to be regarded as abominable, a 
tiling deserving nothing save men’s abomination.* To 
these gentlemen I have one thing only to say: We do 
not know whether they themselves believe this or not. 
We presume that they do not believe it, for if we were to 
suppose that they themselves really believed it, then we 
should lose all respect for them.” 

“For fifteen years Germany patiently endured its 
lot and its fate, I, too, at first sought to solve every 
problem through conversations. In every case I made 
offers, and every time they were rejected. There can be 
no doubt that ever}^ people has sacred interests, for the 
simple reason that they are identical with its life and 
its right to live. When to-day a British statesman de¬ 
mands that every problem which lies in the midst of 
Germany’s vital interests should first be discussed with 
England, then I could with just as much reason require 
that every British problem should first be discussed 
with us. Certainly these Englishmen might answer: Tn 

* German: jenc Machtf die alleriiiHgs ah etwas Ahscheuikhes 

und Verabscheuuugstenrdiges gel ten soil. 
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Palestine the Germans have nothing to seek’—and what 
is more, we do not want to seek anything in Palestine* 
But just as little as we Germans have anything to seek in 
Palestine, precisely so little has England anything to 
seek in our German living-space {Lebemraum),*^ 

*^And if anyone goes on to explain that these are 
general questions of Right and Law, I should be pre¬ 
pared to admit this only if they were regarded as of 
general obligation* We are told that we had no right to 
do this or that* What right—merely to take a single 
example—what right has England to shoot down Arabs 
in Palestine solely because they support the cause of 
their homeland ? Who gives to England the right ? In 
Central Europe at least we have not slaughtered thou¬ 
sands, but we have settled our problems in calm and 
order*” 

“There is indeed one thing I wish to state here:” 

“The German people of to-day, the German Reich 
of to-day, they are not prepared to sacrifice their vital 
interests, and they are not prepared to meet the dangers 
which arise without taking any action.” 

“When one day the allies without regard for expedi¬ 
ency, for right, for tradition, or even for reason altered 
the map of Europe we had not the power to stay them* 
When, however, they expect from the Germany of to-day 
that she shall patiently leave alone client States, whose 
sole function it is to be used against Germany, until the 
day when this function is called into action, then they 
are confusing the Germany of to-day with the Germany 
of the period before the War* He who declares himself 
prepared to pull the chestnuts out of the fire on behalf 
of these Great Powers must expect to have his fingers 
burned.” 

“We have really no hatred for the Czech people: we 
have lived with each other for many a year. That 
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English statesmen do not know. They have no idea 
that the Hradschin [the Palace in Prague] was built by a 
German—not by an Englishman—and that similarly the 
Cathedral of St. Vitus was erected, not by Englishmen, 
but by German hands.” 

“Frenchmen, too, were not active there. They do not 
know that already, at a time when England was still very 
small, homage was paid on this height to a German 
Emperor, that a thousand years before me the first Ger¬ 
man king stood there and received tlie liomage of this 
people. This Englishmen do not know, this they cannot 
know, and have no need to know. It is enough that we 
know it, and that this territory has lain in the living-space 
of the German people for a thousand years." 

“But despite this fact we should have had nothing to 
say against an independent Czech State if (i) it had not 
oppressed Germans and (ii) if it had not been intended 
to be the instrument of an attack which was to be 
launched against Germany.” Hitler referred once more 
to the remark of Pierre de Cot {seep, 1519). “It would have 
lain with England and France to defend this air-force 
basis: with us it lay in any event to stop any such attack 
being made.” 

“I thought that this could be attained by a natural 
and simple method. Only when I saw that every such 
attempt was doomed to failure and that the elements 
hostile to Germany would once more win the upper 
hand and when, further, I saw that this State in its 
composition had long ago lost any capacity for life, that 
it had already broken down, only then did I reassert the 
ancient German right and reunited what through its 
history, its geographical position, and all the rules of 
reason had to be united. Not in order to oppress the 
Czech people: the Czech people will have more freedom 
than the down-trodden peoples of the virtuous nations!” 
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“I have tliuSi I believe, done a great service to the 
cause of peace, for I have betimes made worthless an 
instrument which was destined to be effective in war 
against Germany, When folk now say that this is the 
signal proving that Germany now wished to attack the 
whole world I do not believe that anyone seriously means 
this: that could be only the expression of an extremely 
bad conscience* Perhaps it is anger at the failure of a 
far-reaching plan, or is it perhaps that thereby it is hoped 
to create the tactical condition necessary for the new 
encirclement policy ? However that may be, I am con¬ 
vinced that in acting thus I have done a great service to 
the cause of peace/’ 

“And arising from this conviction three weeks ago I 
decided to give to the coming Parteiiag the name "The 
Parteitag of Peace’, For Germany has no thought of 
attacking other peoples. But what we arc unwilling to 
surrender is the development of our economic relations. 
There we have right on our side, and I refuse to receive 
instructions in this sphere from any European or non- 
European statesman,” 

“The German Reich is not only a great producer, it 
also consumes a vast amount.” 

“As consumers we are an irreplaceable trade partner, 
and in the same way, as producers, we can pay honestly 
in goods for that which we consume. We have no 
thought of going to war with other peoples, always 
under the condition that they leave us in peace. But 
the German Reich is in any event not prepared in the 
long run to tolerate a policy of intimidation or en¬ 
circlement.” 

“Some time ago I concluded an agreement with 
England—the Fleet Agreement, That is based upon the 
fervent desire which we all possess never to be forced to 
enter into a war with England. But this wish must be 
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shared by both parties. If this wish is no more present 
in England, then the practical condition for this agree¬ 
ment is destroyed, Germany would accept that too 
quite calmly! We are so sure of ourselves because we 
are strong, and we are strong because we are united 
and besides that because we have eyes to see!” 

“And especially in this town there is only one request 
which I would make of you, my fellow-countrymen: 
Look with open eyes at the world and at all that is hap¬ 
pening around us. Do not deceive yourselves on that 
which is the most important condition that there is in 
life: the necessity for having strength of one’s own. He 
who does not possess power loses the right to live. For 
fifteen years we experienced that. That is why I have 
made Germany strong again, why I have raised up a 
militaiy force—on land, at sea, and in the air. When 
folk in other countries say that now they are arming and 
that they will continuously increase their armaments, 
then to these statesmen I have one thing only to say: 
‘Me you will never tire.’ I am determined to continue 
to march on this path and I am convinced that we shall 
advance on this path faster than will the others,” 

“No Power in the world whatever phrases it may use 
will ever again charm our weapons from our hands. 
But if anyone should really wish with violence to pit 
his strength against ours, then the German people is in 
the position at any time to accept the challenge: it is 
ready, too, and resolved.” 

"And our friends think precisely as we do, especially 
the State with which we are most closely united and 
with which we march now, and in all circumstances, 
and for all time.” 

“This axis is the most natural political Instrument 
there can be in this world. It is a political combination 
which owes its origin not merely to the deliberations of 
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reason and the wish for justice but also to the force of 
idealism. This construction will last longer than those 
momentary associations of bodies lacking in homogeneity 
which are formed on the other side. For if anyone says 
to me to-day that between England and Soviet Russia 
there exist no weltanschaulich or ideological differences, 
then I can only say T congratulate you, gentlemen',” 

"I believe that the time is not far distant when it will 
appear that the weltamchaidich community between 
Fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany is after all 
different from that between democratic Great Britain 
and the Bolshevist Russia of Stalin. But should it prove 
that here in truth there is no ideological difference, then 
I can only say: How right is my attitude towards Marx¬ 
ism and Communism and towards Democracy. Why 
two different forms, if after all the content of both is the 
same?" 

“We are experiencing in these days a very great 
triumph and a profound inner satisfaction. A country 
that had in its turn been laid waste by Bolshevism, in 
which hundreds of thousands, women and men, dhiidren 
and greybeards, had been massacred, ihas freed itself, 
freed itself in spite of all the ideological friends of Bol¬ 
shevism who have their home in Great Britain, in 
France, and other countries. We can understand this 
Spain in its fight only too well and we greet her and 
congratulate her on her success. That congratulation 
\ve Germans can to-day express with special pride, for 
many young German men have done their duty there. 
As volunteers they have helped together with others to 
break a tyrannical Government and to restore to a people 
its right of self-determination. We rejoice to mark how 
quickly, how extraordinarily quickly, here, too, has come 
the weltanschaulich conversion of the Red merchants in 
war-materials, how fully and how suddenly in that 
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country people are now coming to understand national 
Spain, how ready they are to carry on if not weltamchan^ 
lich at least economic traiBc.with this national Spain, 
That, too, is a sign in which direction the development 
is moving* For, my fellow-countrymen, I believe that 
all States are faced with the same problems as those 
which forrnerly faced us. State after State will either 
fall a victim to the Jewish-Bolshevist plague or must 
take measures for self-protection. That is what we have 
done and we have now raised up a national German 
people’s State* This people’s State wishes to live In 
peace and friendship with every other State, but hence¬ 
forth it will never again allow itself to be subdued by 
any State. Whether the world will be Fascist, I know 
not! That it will be National Socialist I do not believe, 
But that in the end this world will protect itself from 
this Bolshevist menace, the gravest menace imaginable, 
of that I am most profoundly convinced,’’ 

“And this is the reason why I believe in a final under¬ 
standing amongst the peoples which will come sooner or 
later* Only when this Jewish bacillus infecting the life of 
peoples* is destroyed can one hope to bring about a co¬ 
operation of the nations founded on a permanent under¬ 
standing, To-day we must depend upon our own 
strength* And we ha\'e cause to be content with the 
results of this reliance upon ourselves—both in our 
domestic life and in foreign policy. When I came to 
power, my fellow-countrymen, Germany in her domes¬ 
tic life was torn asunder and powerless; abroad she was 
the plaything of the will of the foreigner. To-day at 
home order has returned, and our economic life is 
flourishing. Abroad we are not perhaps loved, but folk 
pay heed to us and respect us, and that is the decisive 
point! And beyond all else we have given to millions of 

* Gc.tma.Tf. dicser jUdhche Vdlkerspaltpilt:., 
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our fellow-countrymen the greatest happiness that man 
can give—the return home into our great German Reich/’ 

**And, in the second place, we have given to Central 
Europe a great blessing—peace—the peace which is pro¬ 
tected by the might of Germany. And this might no 
force in the world shall ever break: let that be our 
pledge! And thus we realize that it was not in vain that 
two million of our fellow-countrjmen fell in the 
Great Wan Their sacrifices have helped to bring to 
birth the new Great German Reich. Their sacrifices 
have helped to call into being this strong, young Reich 
of the German people and have helped to maintain its 
life. And as we think of these sacrifices we, too, if it 
ever became necessary, would shrink from no sacrifice.” 

^^Tliey may conclude Pacts, they may put forth their 
declarations, as many as they wish: I do not set my 
confidence in papers, but in you, my fellow-countrymen! 
On us they have practised the greatest breach of faith 
of all time: let us see to it that our people’s life shall 
never again crumble from within, and then no one in 
the world will be able ever to threaten us. Then will 
peace either remain preserved for our people or, if 
necessary, it will be enforced. And then will our people 
thrive and flourish. It will be able to devote its genius, 
its skill, its Industry and its perseverance to the works 
of peace and human civilization. That is our wish: that 
is our hope: on that we set our faith.” 

"Twenty years ago the Party was founded as a very 
small thing. Consider the way which has led us from 
that day to this. Consider the miracle that has been 
wrought upon us. And remembering this wondrous 
way have hith also in that way which shall lead the 
German people into its great future which is to come. 
Deutschland: SiegHeil!”* 

* 3 Apr, 1939. 
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For the attitude of Poland towards the German proposals 
see ^^Les Relations polono-allemandesei polono-sovietiques" 
&c., pp. 90-5. 

Ribbentrop in his intervieio with Lipski on 26 March 
1939 said "que le Chancelier avail dit qu’au point de vue 
militaire Dantxig n’avait pas d'importance”. He told 
Lipski that he zooiild communicate the Polish reply to 
Hitler who was then in Bavaria but that be himself would 
be bound to adopt tmoards that reply a critical attitude. 
"II craint", zorote Lipski to Beck, "que le Chancelier 
idarrive d se convaincre qit'il tie pent parvenir d uue 
entente avec la Pologne."^ 

Danzig: Crisis in March: the SS. and SA, prepare for a 
"Putsch” on 29 March. 

28 March. The President of the Senate, Greiser, 
zoith others, flies to Berlin "et obtcnait de la direction 
dll parti que des oi'dres forniels fussent aussitot addresses 
aux formations dantzicoises d I'effet d'interdire tonte 
agitation”,'^ 

On the disagreement between the Senate, representing the 
Government of Danzig, and the National Socialists, led by 
Gauleiter Forster, M. de la Tournelle,French ConsulatDan- 
zig,reportedtohis Gozjernment that at theheginning of April 
"Himmler a dfi venir id secretement . . . il s'est efforce 
d’arbitrer le differend, tris vif depiiis le voyage d Berlin de 
M. Greiser, d Veffet defaire avorter le putsch prepare par 
Ventourage de M. Forster. II aurait ete fort niecontent de 
Vindiscipline regnant dans le district de Dantzig et aurait 
d son retour dans le Reich propose le rappel du Gauleiter, 

' Les Relatiom polono-aUamudes et pohm-smUiiques^ &c., pp, 
9^-5* On this cf, the interview of Lipski Avith Weizsacker on 
6 Apr* 1939, ihid,f pp. 99“ioo, 

^ From report of M. de In Tournelle (French Consul nt Danzig) 

dated 5 Apr., The French Ycihto Bookj No, 91. 

■ 
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II reste a savoir si le Fiihrer^ ami personnel de ce dernier^ 
y consentira,^'^ 

5 April, M,deVanxSainUCyr^FrenchCharged'Affaires 
at Berlin^ reports that ^^dans les milieux officiels la perspec¬ 
tive d'une intervention anglo-frangaise en faveur de la 
Pologne suscite les phis serieuses apprehensions. File exas- 
pere le Fuehrer qui ne decolere pas ces derniers temps,"^ 
At the interview at Berlin zvith the Slovak deputation 
headed by Mgr. Tiso (5 April xgsg) Ribbentrop faisant 
allusion aiix relations entre la Pologne et VAllemagne a 
declard, a pen pres textuellement, au Chef du G Oliver ne- 
ment de Bratislava: Le Fiihrer ne veut pas la guerre. 
II ne s’y r6soudra qu’a contre-coeur. Mais ce n*est pas 
de lui qui depend la decision en faveur de la guerre ou 
de la paix. Elle d6pend de la Pologne. Sur certaines 
questions d’un interet vital pour le Reich, la Pologne 
doit c6der et faire droit i des revendications auxquelles 
nous ne pouvons renoncer. Si elle s’y refuse, e’est sur 
elle que retombera la responsabilite d*un conflit, et non 
sur PAllemagne.3 

7 April 1939* The German Press adopts towards Poland 
a tone of menace and intimidation.^ 

13 April 1939. Daladier makes a declaration to the 
Press. ^^La France et la Pologne se garantissent tmme- 
diatement et directement contre toute menace directe ou 
indirecte qui porterait atteinte a leurs interets vitaux."^ 

On 23 April 1939 at a meeting at Windhoek Dr. Lierau, 

* The French Yellow Book No. 104, under date 25 Apr. i 939 * 

* Ibid., No. 92. 

’ Report of de Vaux Saint-Cyr dated 6 Apr. 1939* ibid., No. 93. 

* Ibid., No. 94. 

* Ibid., No. 99. For the speech of Mussolini delivered in Rome 
on 20 April: English translation in International Conciliation. 
Documents for the year igjg (New York, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace), pp. 346-7. 
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the new German Consul-General, said that before he left 
Germany Hitler had asked him to deliver a special message 
to the Germans of South-West Africa thanking them 
for their past loyalty to him and expressing the hope 
that this would continue. Petty strife, personal ani¬ 
mosities and differing views were to be set aside and 
harmony and concord were to rule them. Germans 
living in South-West Africa were to live hand in hand 
in full National Socialist brotherhood.' 

For Hitler's proposals to Poland cf. the report sent by 
Coulondre to Bonnet on 22 May 1939 of Ribbentrop’s 
vietos, a report"recueillidebonnesource": Ribbentrop "con- 
sidere commc absolument inoui que la Pologne ait rejete les 
propositions du Fiihrer. Celles-ci etaient V oeuvre personnelle 
de M. Hitler. En ce qui le concerne M. de Ribbentrop ne 
leur aurait jamais donne son approbation. A son avis ils 
etaient incomprehensibles dans 'leur clemence et leur gene- 
rosite'. 11 etait inconcevable que M. Hitler se flit niontre a 
la fois aussi modeste dans ses pretentions et aussi large pour 
les contre-parties."^ 

On 14 April 1939 Roosevelt sent to Hitler and Mussolini 
his Peace Appeal: the text of this Appeal was published in 
the English Press on ly April 1939; it is reproduced in 
"International Conciliation. Documents for the year 1939" 
(New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), 
pp. 293-6. 

Hitler summoned the Reichstag for 28 April 1939 in 
order that the members of the Reichstag "might have an 
opportunity of hearing my answer first and of either 
confirming that answer or rejecting it”. In his speech he 
said: “Since the day on which I entered politics I have 

* I have no German text for this; I quote from the English Press 
of 25 Apr. 1939. 

* The French Yellozo Book, No. 127; cf. No. 163. 
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been moved by no other idea than that of winning back 
the freedom of the German nation^ restoring the power 
and strength of the Reich, overcoming the internal dis¬ 
ruption of the nation, remedying its isolation from the 
rest of the world, and safeguarding the maintenance of 
its independent economic and political existence,” 

“I have worked only to restore that which others once 
broke by force, I have desired only to make good that 
which Satanic malice or human unreason destroyed or 
demolished, I have therefore taken no step which violated 
the rights of others, but have only restored that justice 
which was violated twenty years ago. The present 
Greater German Reich contains no territory which was 
not from the earliest times a part of this Reich, not 
bound up with it or subject to its sovereignty. Long 
before an American Continent had been discovered—to 
say nothing of settled—by white people, this Reich 
existed, not merely in its present extent, but with the 
addition of many regions and provinces which have 
;sint:e b^a lost,” 

Th^^fqllozved the famiUav reirospect zvith its critkhm of 
; ihe -T^^diy of Versailles. "One of the most shameful acts 
‘lofjOppriessipn ever committed is the dismemberment of 
’*)tbje^Cj|^raaiji nation and the political disintegration of her 
living space—which has, after all, been hers for thousands 
of years—provided for in the Dictate of Versailles.” 

*T have never, Gentlemen, left any doubt that in point 
of fact it is scarcely possible anywhere in Europe to 
arrive at a harmony of State and national boundaries 
which will be satisfactory in every way. On the one hand 
the migration of peoples which gradually came to a 
standstill during the last few centuries, and the develop¬ 
ment of large communities on the other have brought 
about a situation which, whatever way they look at it, 
must necessarily be considered unsatisfactory by those 
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concerned. It was, however, the very way in which these 
national and political developments were gradually stabi¬ 
lized in the last century which led many to consider 
themselves justified in cherishing the hope that in the 
end a compromise would be found between respect for 
the national life of the various European peoples and the 
recognition of established political structures—a com¬ 
promise by which, without destroying the political order 
in Europe and with it the existing economic basis, 
nationalities could nevertheless be preser\'ed. This hope 
was abolished by the Great War. The Peace-Dictate of 
Versailles did justice neither to the one principle nor to 
the other. Neither the right of self-determination nor 
yet the political, let alone the economic, necessities and 
conditions for the European development were respected. 
Nevertheless I never left any doubt that—as I have already 
emphasized—even a revision of the Treaty of Versailles 
would also find its limit somewhere. And I have always 
said so with the utmost frankness—not for any tactical 
reasons but from my innermost conviction. As the 
national leader of the German people I have never left 
any doubt that, wherever the higher interests of the 
European comity were at stake, national interests must, if 
necessary, be relegated to second place in certain cases. 
And—as I have already emphasized—this is not for tac¬ 
tical reasons; for I have never left any doubt that I am 
absolutely earnest in this attitude of mine. For quite a 
number of territories which might possibly be disputed 
I have therefore come to final decisions which I have 
proclaimed not only to the outside world, but also to my 
own people, and have seen to it that they should abide 
by them.” Thus while recognizing the cession of Alsace- 
Lorraine he had always insisted on the return to the 
Reich of the Saar territory: “I have never changed my 
attitude nor will I ever do so.... The return of the Saar 
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territory has done away with all territorial problems in 
Europe between France and Germany. ... I have con¬ 
firmed this attitude to France as an expression of an 
appreciation of the necessity to attain peace in Europe 
instead of sowing the seed of continual uncertainty and 
even tension by making unlimited demands and con¬ 
tinually asking for revision. If this tension has never¬ 
theless now arisen, the responsibility does not lie with 
Germany, but with those international elements which 
systematically produce such tension in order to serv^e 
their capitalist interests.” 

have given binding declarations to a large number of 
States. None of these States can complain that even a 
trace of a demand contrary thereto has ever been made 
to them by Germany. None of the Scandinavian states¬ 
men, for example, can contend that a request has ever 
been put to them by the German Government or by 
German public opinion which was incompatible with the 
sovereignty and integrity of their State.” 

''I was pleased that a number of European States 
availed themselves of these declarations by the German 
Government to express and emphasise their desire too 
for absolute neutrality. This applies to Holland, Bel¬ 
gium, Switzerland, Denmark, &c. I have already men¬ 
tioned France. I need not mention Italy, with whom we 
are united in the deepest and closest friendship, Hungary 
and Yugoslavia, with whom wc as neighbours have the 
fortune to be on veiy friendly terms. On the other hand 
I have left no doubt from the first moment of my poli¬ 
tical activity that there existed other circumstances which 
represent such a mean and gross outrage of the right of 
self-determination of our people that we can never accept 
or endorse them. I have never written a single line or 
made a single speech displaying a different attitude to¬ 
wards the above-mentioned States. On the other hand 
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with reference to the other cases I have never written a 
single line or made a single speech in which I have ex¬ 
pressed any attitude contrary to my actions.” 

“i. Austria. The oldest Eastern March of the Ger¬ 
man people was once the buttress of the German nation 
on the south-east of the Reich. The Germans of this 
country are descended from settlers from all the German 
tribes, even though the Bavarian tribe did contribute the 
major portion. Later this Ostmark became the crown 
lands and the nucleus of a five-century-old German 
Empire, with Vienna as the capital of the German Reich 
of that period. This German Reich was finally broken 
up in the course of a gradual dissolution by Napoleon 
the Corsican but continued to exist as a German Federa¬ 
tion, and not so long ago fought and suffered in the 
greatest war of all time as an entity which was the expres¬ 
sion of the national feelings of the people, even if it was 
no longer one united State. I myself am a child of this 
Ostmark. Not only was the German Reich destroyed 
and Austria split up into its component parts by the 
criminals of Versailles, but Germans were also forbidden 
to acknowledge that community which they had con¬ 
fessed for more than a thousand years. I have always 
regarded the elimination of this state of affairs as the 
highest and most sacred task of my life. I have never 
failed to proclaim this determination. And I have always 
been resolved to realize these ideas, which haunted me 
day and night. I should have sinned against my call by 
Providence had I failed by my own endeavour to lead 
my native country and my German people of the Ost¬ 
mark back to the Reich and thus to the community of 
the German people.” 

“In doing so, moreover, I have wiped out the most 
disgraceful side of the Treaty of Versailles. I have once 
more established the right of self-determination, and done 
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away with the democratic oppression of seven and a half 
million Germans. I removed the ban which prevented 
them from voting on their own fate, and carried out this 
vote before the whole world. The result was not only 
what I had expected, but also precisely what had been 
anticipated by the Versailles democratic oppressors of 
peoples. For what else did they forbid the plebiscite on 
the question of AnschliifiV 

‘‘2. Bohemia and Moravia. When in the course of the 
Migrations of the Peoples Germanic tribes began, for 
reasons inexplicable for us, to migrate out of the territory 
which is to-day Bohemia and Moravia, a foreign Slav 
people made its way into this territory and made a place 
for itself between the remaining Germans. Since that 
time the living space of this Slav people has been en¬ 
closed in the form of a horseshoe by Germans. From an 
economic point of view an independent existence is in 
the long run impossible for these countries except 
on the basis of a relationship with the German nation 
and German economy. But apart from this, nearly 
four million Germans lived in this territory of Bohemia 
and Moravia. A policy of national annihilation which set 
in particularly after the Treaty of Versailles, under pres¬ 
sure of the Czech majority, combined too with economic 
conditions and the rising tide of distress, led to the 
emigration of these German elements, so that the Ger¬ 
mans left in the territory were reduced to approximately 
3*7 million. The population of the fringe of the territory 
is uniformly German, but there are also large German 
linguistic enclaves in the interior. The Czech nation is 
in its origins foreign to us. But in the thousand years in 
which the two peoples have lived side by side Czech 
culture has in the main been formed and moulded by 
German influences. Czech economy owes its existence 
to the fact of having been part of the great German 
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economic system. The capital of this country was for a 
time a German Imperial City, and it contains the oldest 
German University. Numerous cathedrals, town halls, 
and palaces of the nobility and citizen class bear witness 
to the influence of German culture. The Czech people 
itself has in the course of centuries alternated between 
close and more distant contacts with the German people. 
Every close contact resulted in a period in which both 
the German and the Czech nations flourished, every 
estrangement was calamitous in its consequences. We 
are familiar with the merits and values of the German 
people. But the Czech nation, with the sum total of its 
skill and ability, its industry, its diligence, its love of its 
native soil and of its own national heritage, also deserves 
our respect. There were in actual fact periods in which 
this mutual respect for the qualities of the other nation 
was a matter of course. The democratic peacemakers of 
Versailles can take the credit for having assigned to this 
Czech people the special role of a satellite State, capable 
of being used against Germany. For this purpose they 
arbitrarily adjudicated foreign national property to the 
Czech State, which was utterly incapable of sur\'ival on 
the strength of the Czech national unit alone; that is, they 
did violence to other nationalities in order to give a firm 
basis to a State which was to incorporate a latent threat 
to the German nation in Central Europe. For this State, 
in which the so-called predominant national element was 
actually in a minority, could be maintained only by means 
of a brutal assault on the national units which formed 
the major part of the population. This assault was pos¬ 
sible only in so far as protection and assistance were 
granted by the European democracies. This assistance 
could naturally be e.xpected only on condition that this 
State was prepared loyally to take over and play the role 
which it had been assigned at birth. But the purpose of 
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this role was no other than to prevent the consolidation 
of Central Europe, to provide a bridge to Europe for 
Bolshevik aggression, and above all to act as a mercenary 
of the European democracies against Germany. Every¬ 
thing else followed automatically. The more this State 
tried to fulfil the task it had been set, the greater was the 
resistance put up by the national minorities. And the 
greater the resistance, the more it became necessary to 
resort to oppression. This inevitable hardening of the 
internal antitheses led in its turn to an increased depen¬ 
dence on the democratic European founders and bene¬ 
factors of the State. For they alone were in a position 
to maintain in the long run the economic existence of 
this unnatural and artificial creation. Germany was pri¬ 
marily interested in one thing only, and that was to 
liberate the nearly four million Germans in that country 
from their unbearable situation, and to make it possible 
for them to return to their home country and to the 
thousand-year-old Reich. It was only natural that this 
problem immediately brought up all the other aspects of 
the nationalities problem. But it was also natural that 
the removal of the different national groups should de¬ 
prive what was left of the State of all capacity to surxdve 
—a fact of which the founders of the State had been well 
aware when they planned it at Versailles, since it was for 
this very reason that they decided on the assault on the 
other minorities and had forced these against their will 
to become part of this amateurishly constructed State.” 

‘T have likewise never left any doubt about my opinion 
and attitude. It is true that, as long as Germany herself 
was powerless and defenceless, this oppression of almost 
four million Germans could be carried out without the 
Reich offering any practical resistance. However, only a 
child in politics could have believed that the German 
nation would remain for ever in the state it was in in 1919. 
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Only as long as the international traitors supported from 
abroad held the direction of the German State could 
people rely on these disgraceful conditions being patiently 
put up with. From the moment when after the victory 
of National Socialism these traitors had to transfer 
their domicile to the place whence they had received 
their subsidies, the solution of this problem was only a 
question of time. Moreover, it was exclusively a question 
affecting the nationalities concerned, not one concerning 
Western Europe. It was certainly understandable that 
Western Europe was interested in the artificial State 
brought into being in its interest. But that the nationali¬ 
ties surrounding this State should regard this interest as 
a determining factor for them was a false conclusion 
which was perhaps regrettable for many. In as far as 
this interest was only directed to the financial establish¬ 
ment of this State, Germany could have had nothing to 
say if this financial interest had not been subjected exclu¬ 
sively to the political aims of the democracies. The 
financial requirements of this State followed but one 
guiding idea, namely, the creation of a military State 
armed to the teeth with a view to forming a bastion ex¬ 
tending into the German Reich, which promised to be a 
starting-point for military operations in connexion with 
invasions of the Reich from the West, or at any rate an 
air base of undoubted value. ... It is therefore compre¬ 
hensible that the German Government in their turn 
decided to destroy this aerodrome for bombing planes. 
They did not come to this decision because of hatred of 
the Czech people. Quite the contrary. For in the course 
of the thousand years during which the German and 
Czech people had lived together there had often been 
periods of close co-operation lasting hundreds of years, 
and between these, it is true, only short periods of ten¬ 
sion. In such periods of tension the passions of the 
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people struggling together in the front trenches of the 
national position can very easily dim the feeling of justice 
and thus lead to a wrong total impression. This is a 
feature of every war. It was solely in the long epochs of 
living together in harmony that the two peoples agreed 
that they were both entitled to advance a sacred claim 
to deference for, and respect of, their nationality. But 
in these years of struggle my own attitude towards the 
Czech people was never anything else than that of the 
guardian of a unilateral national and Reich interest com¬ 
bined with feelings of respect for the Czech people. One 
thing is certain: if the democratic midwives of this State 
had succeeded in attaining their ultimate goal, the Ger¬ 
man Reich would certainly not have been destroyed, 
although we might have sustained hea\^ losses. No! The 
Czech people, by reason of its size and position, would 
presumably have had to put up with much more dreadful 
and—I am convinced—catastrophic consequences. I 
feel happy that it has proved possible, even to the annoy¬ 
ance of democratic interests, to avoid this catastrophe in 
Central Europe thanks to our own moderation and also to 
the good judgement of the Czech people.” 

"That which the best and wisest Czechs have struggled 
for decades to attain is as a matter of course granted 
to this people in the National-Socialist German Reich, 
namely, the right to their own nationality and the right 
to foster this nationality and to revive it.”* 

“National-Socialist Germany has no notion of ever 
betraying the racial principles of which we are proud. 
They will be beneficial not only to the German nation, 
but to the Czech people as well. But we do demand the 

* On the manner in which this promise has been kept see Two 
Years of German Oppression in Czechoslovakia^ published by the 
Department of Information of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs. 1941. 
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recognition of a historical necessity and of an economic 
exigency in which we all find ourselves.” 

“When I announced the solution of this problem in 
the Reichstag on 22 February 1938,* I was convinced 
that I was obeying the necessity of a Central European 
situation. As late as March 1938 I believed that by 
means of a gradual evolution it might prove possible to 
solve the problem of minorities in this State and at one 
time or another by means of mutual co-operation to 
achieve a common platform which would be advantageous 
to all interests concerned, politically as well as eco¬ 
nomically. It was not until Mr. Benes, who was com¬ 
pletely in the hands of his democratic-international 
financiers, turned the problem into a military one and 
unleashed a wave of suppression over the Germans, at 
the same time attempting by that mobilization of which 
you all know to inflict an international defeat upon the 
German State and to damage its prestige, that it became 
clear to me that a solution by these means was no longer 
possible. For the false report of a German mobilization 
was quite obviously inspired from abroad and suggested 
to the Czechs in order to cause the German Reich such 
a loss of prestige.” 

“I do not need to repeat once more that in May of the 
past year Germany had not mobilized one single man, 
although we were all of the opinion that the very fate of 
Herr Schuschnigg should have shown all others the ad¬ 
visability of working for mutual understanding by means 
of a more just treatment of national minorities. I for my 
part was at any rate prepared to attempt this kind of 
peaceful development with patience and, if need be, in a 
process lasting some years. However, it was exactly this 
peaceful solution which was a thorn in the flesh of the 
agitators in the democracies. They hate us Germans, and 
' For the speech of 20 Feb. 1938 see pp. 1376 sqq. 
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would prefer to eradicate us completely. What are the 
Czechs to them ? They regard them merely as a means 
to an end. And what do they care for the fate of a small 
and valiant nation, why should they worry about the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of brave soldiers who 
would have been sacrificed for their policy? These 
Western European peacemongers were not concerned 
to work for peace but to cause bloodshed, so as in this 
way to set the nations against one another and thus cause 
still more blood to flow. For this reason they invented 
the story of German mobilization and humbugged Prague 
public opinion with it. It was intended to provide an 
excuse for the Czech mobilization. And then by this 
means they hoped to be able to exert the desired military 
pressure on the elections in Sudeten Germany, which 
could no longer be avoided.” 

“According to their view there remained only two 
alternatives for Germany: either to accept this Czech 
mobilization and with it a disgraceful blow to her pres¬ 
tige, or the settling of accounts with Czechoslovakia, 
a bloody war, and thus perhaps the possibility of mobiliz¬ 
ing the nations of Western Europe, who had no interest 
in these matters, thereby involving them in the inevitable 
blood-lust so as to immerse humanity in a new catastrophe 
in which some would have the honour of losing their 
lives, and others the pleasure of making war profits.” 

“You are acquainted. Gentlemen, with the decisions I 
made at the time: 

1. The solution of this question, and what is more by 
2 October 1938, at the latest; 

2. The preparation of this solution with all the means 
necessary to leave no doubt that any attempt at 
intervention would be met by the united force of 
the whole nation.” 

“It was at this juncture that I decreed and ordered the 
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construction of the Western fortifications. On 25 Septem¬ 
ber 1938 they were already in such a condition that their 
power of resistance was thirty to forty times as great 
as that of the old Siegfried Line in the Great War. They 
have now been practically completed and are at the pre¬ 
sent moment being enlarged by the new lines pi|^ide| 
Aachen and Saarbriicken which I ordered later. Tpe^^op 
are very largely ready for defence. In view of fhe'condi¬ 
tion of these, the greatest fortifications ever coiistii;uct,ed,, 
the German nation may feel perfectly assured that ho 
power in this world will ever succeed in breaking through 
this front.” . . . 

“If the cry of 'Never another Munich’ is raised in the 
world to-day, this simply confirms the fact that the peace¬ 
ful solution of the problem appeared to be the most fatal 
thing that ever happened in the eyes of those war¬ 
mongers. They are sorry no blood was shed—not their 
blood, of course: for these agitators are, of course, never 
to be found where shots are being fired, but only where 
money is being made! No, it is the blood of many name¬ 
less soldiers. Moreover, there would have been no neces¬ 
sity for the Munich Conference, for that Conference was 
only made possible by the fact that the countries which 
had at first incited those concerned to resist at all costs, 
later on, when the situation pressed for a solution in one 
way or another, were compelled to try and secure for 
themselves a more or less respectable retreat; for without 
Munich, that is to say without the interference of the 
countries of Western Europe, a solution of the entire 
problem—if it had ever grown so acute—would very 
likely have been the easiest thing in the world.” 

“The decision of Munich led to the following result: 

“i. The return of the most essential parts of the Ger¬ 
man border settlements in Bohemia and Moravia to the 
Reich. 
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“2. The keeping open of the possibility of a solution 
of the other problems of that State, i.e. a return or separa¬ 
tion of the existing Hungarian and Slovak minorities. 

“3. There still remained the question of guarantees. 
As far as Germany and Italy were concerned, the guaran¬ 
tee of this State had from the first been made dependent 
upon the consent of all interested parties bordering on 
Czechoslovakia, that is to say the guarantee was coupled 
with the actual solution of problems concerning the 
parties mentioned, which were still unsolved. The follow¬ 
ing problems were still left open:— 

1. The return of the Magyar districts to Hungary; 

2. The return of the Polish districts to Poland; 

3. The solution of the Slovak question; 

4. The solution of the Ukrainian question.” 

“As you know, the negotiations between Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia had scarcely begun, when both the 
Czechoslovak and the Hungarian negotiators requested 
Germany and Italy, the country which stands side by side 
with Germany, to act as arbitrators in defining the new 
frontiers between Slovakia, the Carpatho-Ukraine, and 
Hungary. The countries concerned made no use them¬ 
selves of the possibility of appealing to the four Powers; 
on the contrary they expressly renounced this possibility, 
that is, they declined it.” 

“And this was only natural. All the people living in 
this territory desired peace and quiet. Italy and Ger¬ 
many were prepared to answer the call. Neither England 
nor France raised any objection to this arrangement, 
which actually constituted a formal departure from the 
Munich Agreement, nor was it possible for them to do 
so; it would have been madness for Paris or London to 
have protested against an action on the part of Germany 
or Italy, which had been undertaken solely at the request 
of the countries concerned.” 
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“The decision arrived at by Germany and Italy proved 
—as always in such cases—not entirely satisfactory to 
either party. From the very beginning the difficulty was 
that it had to be voluntarily accepted by both parties. 
Thus when the decision came to be put into effect, 
violent protests were raised immediately following on the 
acceptance by two States. Hungary, prompted by general 
and particular interests, demanded the Carpatho-Ukraine, 
while Poland demanded a direct means of communica¬ 
tion with Hungary. It was clear that in such circum¬ 
stances even the remnant of the State which Versailles 
had brought into being was predestined to extinction. It 
was a fact that perhaps only one single state was interested 
in the preservation of the status quo, and that was 
Rumania; the man best authorized to speak on behalf of 
that country told me personally how desirable it would 
be to have a direct line of communication with Germany 
perhaps via the Ukraine and Slovakia. I mention this 
as an illustration of the feeling of being menaced by 
Germany from which the Rumanian Government—ac¬ 
cording to the American clairvoyants—are supposed to 
be suffering. But it was now clear that it could not be 
Germany’s task permanently to oppose a development 
or actually to fight for the maintenance of a state of affairs 
for which we could never have made ourselves respon¬ 
sible. The stage was thus reached at which in the name 
of the German Government I decided to make a declara¬ 
tion to the effect that we had no intention of any 
longer incurring the reprobation of opposing the 
common wishes of Poland and Hungary as regards 
their frontiers, simply in order to keep open a road of 
approach for Germany to Rumania. Since moreover 
the Czech Government resorted once more to its old 
methods, and Slovakia also gave expression to its desire 
for independence, the further existence of the State was 
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out of the question. The construction of Czechoslovakia 
worked out at Versailles had had its day. It broke up, 
not because Germany desired its break-up, but because 
in the long run it is impossible to construct and uphold 
around the conference table artificial States which are in¬ 
capable of survival.” 

“Consequently, in reply to a question regarding the 
guarantee, which was submitted by England and France 
a few days before the dissolution of this State, Germany 
refused this guarantee, since all the conditions for it laid 
down at Munich were lacking.' On the contrary when the 
whole structure of the State had begun to break up and 
practically speaking had already dissolved itself—the Ger¬ 
man Government finally decided also to intervene; it did 
this only in fulfilment of an obvious duty. For the fol¬ 
lowing point should be noted: on the occasion of the 
first visit of the Czech Foreign Minister, M. Chvalkovsky, 
in Munich, the German Government plainly expressed 
their views on the future of Czechoslovakia. I myself 
assured M. Chvalkovsky on that occasion that provided 
loyal treatment was meted out to the large German 
minorities remaining in the Czech territory, and pro¬ 
vided a general appeasement of the whole State was at¬ 
tained, we would guarantee a loyal attitude on the part 
of Germany, and would for our part place no obstacles 
in the way of the State. But I also made it clear beyond 
all doubt that if the Czechs were to undertake any steps 
in line with the political tendencies of Dr. Benes, the 
former President, Germany would not put up with any 
development along such lines, but would stifle it in its 
earliest stages. I also pointed out at that time that the 
maintenance of such a tremendous military arsenal in 
Central Europe for no reason or purpose could only be 
regarded as a focus of danger. Later developments proved 
' Cf. The French Yelloto Book, Nos. 47-50. 
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how justified my warning had been. A continuous and 
rising tide of underground propaganda, and a gradual 
tendency on the part of Czech newspapers to relapse into 
the old style of writing made it finally clear even to the 
greatest simpleton that the old state of affairs would soon 
be restored. The danger of a military conflict was all 
the greater as there was always the possibility that some 
madman or other might get control of the vast stores of 
munitions. This involved the danger of immense 
explosions.” 

Hitler then gave an account of the armament confiscated 
since the German occupation of Czechoslovakia and con¬ 
tinued: 

“I believe that it is a good thing for millions and mil¬ 
lions of people that I, thanks to the last minute insight of 
responsible men on the other side, succeeded in averting 
such a catastrophe, and found a solution which I am 
convinced has finally abolished this problem of a source 
of danger in Central Europe.” 

‘‘The contention that this solution is contrary to the 
Munich Agreement can neither be supported nor con¬ 
firmed. This Agreement could under no circumstances 
be regarded as final, because it admitted that other 
problems required and remained to be solved. We can¬ 
not really be reproached for the fact that the parties con¬ 
cerned—and this is the deciding factor—did not turn to 
the four Powers but only to Italy and Germany; nor yet 
for the fact that the State as such finally split up of its 
own accord and there was consequently no longer any 
Czechoslovakia. It was, how'ever, understandable that 
long after the ethnographic principle had been made in¬ 
valid Germany should take under her protection her 
interests dating back a thousand years, which are not only 
of a political but also of an economic nature.” 

“The future will show whether the solution which Ger- 
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many has found is right or wrong. However, it is certain 
that the solution is not subject to English supervision or 
criticism. For Bohemia and Moravia as the remnants of 
former Czechoslovakia have nothing more whatever to 
do with the Munich Agreement. Just as English measures 
in say Northern Ireland, whether they be right or wrong, 
are not subject to German supervision or criticism this is 
also the case with these old German Electorates.” 

“However, I entirely fail to understand how the Agree¬ 
ment reached between Mr. Chamberlain and myself at 
Munich can refer to this case, for the case of Czecho¬ 
slovakia was settled in the Munich protocol of the four 
Powers as far as it could be settled at all at that time. 
Apart from this, provision was merely made that if the 
interested parties should fail to come to an agreement 
they should be entitled to appeal to the four Powers, who 
had agreed in such a case to meet for further consulta¬ 
tion after the expiration of three months. However, 
these interested parties did not appeal to the four Powers 
at all, but only to Germany and Italy. That this was 
fully justified, moreover, is proved by the fact that neither 
England nor France has raised any objections thereto, 
but have themselves accepted the decision given by Ger¬ 
many and Italy. No, the agreement reached between 
Mr. Chamberlain and myself did not relate to this 
problem but exclusively to questions which refer to the 
mutual relationship between England and Germany. 
This is clearly shown by the fact that such questions are 
to be treated in future in the spirit of the Munich Agree¬ 
ment and of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, that 
is in a friendly spirit by way of consultation. If, ho.wever, 
this agreement were to be applied to every future Ger¬ 
man activity of a political nature, England, too, should 
not take any step, whether in Palestine or elsewhere, 
without first consulting Germany. It is obvious that we 
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do not expect this; likewise we refuse to gratify any 
similar expectation of us. Now if Mr. Chamberlain 
concludes from this that the Munich Agreement is for 
this reason annulled, as if we had broken it, then I shall 
take cognizance of the fact and proceed accordingly.” 

“During the whole of my political activity I have 
always expounded the idea of a close friendship and col¬ 
laboration between Germany and England. In my Move¬ 
ment I found innumerable others of like mind. Perhaps 
they joined me because of myattitude in this matter. This 
desire for Anglo-German friendship and co-operation 
conforms not merely with sentiments which result from 
the racial origins of our two peoples, but also to my reali¬ 
zation of the importance for the whole mankind of the 
existence of the British Empire. I have never left room 
for any doubt of my belief that the existence of this 
Empire is an inestimable factor of value for the whole of 
human cultural and economic life. By whatever means 
Great Britain has acquired her colonial territories—and 
I know that they were those of force and often brutality— 
nevertheless I know full well that no other Empire has 
ever come into being in any other way, and that in the 
final resort it is not so much the methods that are taken 
into account in history as success, and not the success of 
the methods as such, but rather the general good which 
the methods yield. Now there is no doubt that the 
Anglo-Saxon people have accomplished immeasurable 
colonizing work in the world. For this work I have a 
sincere admiration. The thought of destroying this 
labour appeared and still appears to me, seen from a 
higher human point of view, as nothing but the effluence 
of human wanton destructiveness. However, this sincere 
respect of mine for this achievement does not mean fore¬ 
going the securing of the life of my own people. I regard 
it as impossible to achieve a lasting friendship between 
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the German and Anglo-Saxon peoples if the other side 
does not recognize that there are German as well as 
British interests, that not only is the preservation of 
the British Empire the meaning and purpose of the lives 
of Britishers, but also that for Germans the freedom and 
prcser\'ation of the German Reich is their life purpose. 
A genuine, lasting friendship between these two nations 
is only conceivable on the basis of mutual regard. The 
English rule a great Empire. They built up this Empire 
at a time when the German people were internally weak. 
Previously Germany had been a great Empire. At one 
time she ruled the Occident. In bloody struggles and 
religious dissensions, and as a result of internal political 
disintegration, this empire declined in power and great¬ 
ness and finally fell into a deep sleep. But as this old 
empire appeared to have reached its end, the seeds of 
its rebirth were springing up. From Brandenburg and 
Prussia there arose a new Germany, the second Reich, 
and out of it has grown at last the German People’s 
Reich. And I hope that all English people understand 
that we do not possess the slightest feeling of inferiority 
to Britishers. Our historical past is far too great for that!” 
... “We Germans do not feel in the least inferior to the 
British Nation. Our self-esteem isjustasgreatasthatofan 
Englishman for England. In the history of our people, now 
of approximately two thousand years’ standing, there are 
occasions and actions enough to fill us with sincere pride.” 

“Now if England cannot understand our point of view, 
thinking perchance she may look upon Germany as a 
vassal State, then our love and friendly feelings have in¬ 
deed been wasted on her. We shall not despair or lose 
heart on that account, but—relying on the consciousness 
of our own strength and on the strength of our friends— 
we shall then find ways and means to secure our indepen¬ 
dence without impairing our dignity.” 
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“I have heard the statement of the British Prime 
Minister to the effect that he is not able to put any trust 
in German assurances. Under the circumstances I con¬ 
sider it a matter of course that we no longer wish to 
expect him or the British people to bear the burden of a 
situation which is only conceivable in an atmosphere of 
mutual confidence. When Germany became National 
Socialist and thus paved the way for her national resurrec¬ 
tion, in pursuance of my unswerving policy of friendship 
with England, of my own accord I made the proposal for 
a voluntary restriction of German naval armaments. That 
restriction was, however, based on one condition, namely, 
the will and the conviction that a war between England 
and Germany would never again be possible. This wish 
and this conviction are alive in me to-day," 

"I am, however, now compelled to state that the policy 
of England is both unofficially and officially leaving no 
doubt about the fact that such a conviction is no longer 
shared in London, and that, on the contrary, the opinion 
prevails there that no matter in what conflict Germany 
should some day be entangled, Great Britain would 
always have to take her stand against Germany. Thus a 
war against Germany is taken for granted in that country. 
I most profoundly regret such a development, for the 
only claim I have ever made, and shall continue to make, 
on England is that for a return of our colonies. But I 
always made it very clear that this would never become 
the cause of a military conflict. I have always held that 
the English, to whom those colonies are of no value, 
would one day understand the German situation and 
would then value German friendship higher than the 
possession of territories which, while yielding no real 
profit whatever to them, are of vital importance to 
Germany." 

“Apart from this, however, I have never advanced 
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a claim which might in any way have interfered with 
British interests or have become a danger to the Empire 
and thus have meant any kind of damage to England. I 
have always kept within the limit of such demands as are 
intimately connected with Germany*s living space and 
thus the eternal property of the German nation. Since 
England to-day, both through the Press and officially, 
upholds the view that Germany should be opposed under 
all circumstances, and confirms this by the policy of en¬ 
circlement known to us, the basis for the Naval Treaty 
has been removed. I have therefore resolved to send 
to-day a communication to this effect to the British 
Government. This is to us not a matter of practical 
material importance—for I still hope that we shall be 
able to avoid an armaments race with England—but an 
action of self-respect. Should the British Government, 
however, wish to enter once more into negotiations with 
Germany on this problem, no one would be happier than 
I at the prospect of still being able to come to a clear and 
straightforward understanding.” 

”Moreover, I know my people—and I rely on them. 
We do not want anything that did not formerly belong 
to us, and no State will ever be robbed by us of its 
property; but whoever believes that he is able to attack 
Germany will find himself confronted with a measure of 
power and resistance compared with which that of 1914 
was negligible/’ 

Hitler then turned to consider the fate of the Germans in 
Memel which since 1923 when the territory had been 
occupied by Lithuania had been a veritable martyrdom/ 

“In the course of the reincorporation of Bohemia and 
Moravia within the framework of the German Reich, it 
was also possible for me to come to an agreement with 
the Lithuanian Government which allowed the return of 
' Gf. p. 1236 supra. 
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this territory to Germany without any act of violence and 
without shedding blood* Also in this instance I have not;j| 
demanded one square mile more than we formerly pos¬ 
sessed and which was stolen from us* This means therefore 
that only that territory has returned to the German Reich 
which had been torn from us by the madmen who dictated 
peace at Versailles, But this solution, I am convinced, 
will only prove advantageous to the relations between 
Germany and Lithuania, seeing that Germany, as our 
behaviour has proved, has no other interest than to live 
in peace and friendship with this State and to establish 
and foster economic relations with it In this connexion 
I wish to make one point perfectly clear: The significance 
of economic agreements with Germany lies not only in 
the fact that Germany is able as exporter to meet almost 
all industrial requirements, but that she, being a very 
large consumer, is at the same time also a purchaser of 
numerous products which alone enable other countries 
to participate in international trade at all. We are 
interested not only in retaining these economic markets, 
but especially in promoting good relations with them, 
because the existence of our people is based to a large 
extent thereon. So-called democratic statesmen look 
upon it as one of their greatest political achievements to 
exclude a nation from its markets, for example by boycott, 
so as, I presume, to starve it out. I need not assure you 
that I ana convinced that a nation would fight rather than 
starve under such circumstances. As far as Germany is 
concerned, she is in any case determined not to allow 
certain economically important markets to be stolen from 
her by terroristic inter\^ention or threats. This, however, 
is not only in our own interest but also in the interest of 
our trade partner. Here, as in every business, it is not a 
one-sided but a mutual dependency. How often do we 
have the pleasure of reading in the amateurish economic 
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articles of our democratic newspapers that Germany, 
because she maintains close economic relations with a 
country, makes that country dependent upon her. This 
is sheer hair-raising Jewish nonsense. For if Germany 
supplies an agrarian country to-day with machinery and 
receives foodstuffs in payment, the Reich, as consumer 
of foodstuffs, is at least as dependent, if not more 
dependent, on the agrarian country as the latter is depen¬ 
dent on us, from whom it receives industrial products in 
payment. Germany regards the Baltic States as one of its 
most important trade partners. And for this reason it is 
in our interest that these countries should lead an inde¬ 
pendent, ordered national life of their own. This is in 
our opinion the necessary condition for that internal 
economic development which is again the condition upon 
which the exchange of goods depends. I am therefore 
happy that we have been able to dispose also of the point 
of dispute between Lithuania and Germany. For this 
does away with the only obstacle in the way of a policy 
of friendship which can prove its worth—as I am con¬ 
vinced it will—not in political compliments, but in prac¬ 
tical economic measures. The democratic world was, it 
is true, once more extremely sorry that there was no 
bloodshed—that 175,000 Germans were able to return 
to the homeland which they loved above everj'thing else, 
without a few hundred thousand others having to be 
shot for it! This grieved the apostles of humanitarianism 
deeply. It was therefore no wonder that they immedi¬ 
ately began to look out for new possibilities of bringing 
about a thorough disturbance of the European atmo¬ 
sphere after all. And so, as in the case of Czechoslovakia, 
they again resorted to the assertion that Germany was 
taking military steps, that is, was supposedly mobilizing. 
This mobilization was said to be directed against Poland.” 

"There is little to be said as regards German-Polish 
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relations. Here, too, the Peace Treaty of Versailles—of 
course intentionally—inflicted a most severe wound on 
Germany. The strange way in which the Corridor giving 
Poland access to the sea was marked out was meant 
above all to prevent for all time the establishment of an 
understanding between Poland and Germany. This prob¬ 
lem is—as I have already stressed—perhaps the most 
painful of all problems for Germany. Nevertheless I 
have never ceased to uphold the view that the necessity 
of a free access to the sea for the Polish State cannot be 
ignored, and that as a general principle, valid for this case 
too, nations which Providence has destined or, if you like, 
condemned to live side by side would be well advised not 
to make life still harder for each other artificially and un¬ 
necessarily. The late Marshal Pilsudski, who was of the 
same opinion, was therefore prepared to go into the ques¬ 
tion of clarifying the atmosphere of German-Polish rela¬ 
tions, and finally to conclude an Agreement whereby 
Germany and Poland expressed their intention of re¬ 
nouncing war altogether as a means of settling the ques¬ 
tions which concerned them both. This Agreement, 
contained one single exception which was in practice 
conceded to Poland. It was laid down that the pacts of 
mutual assistance already entered into by Poland—this 
applied to the pact with France—should not be affected 
by the Agreement. But it was obvious that this could 
apply only to the pact of mutual assistance already con¬ 
cluded beforehand, and not to whatever new pacts might 
be concluded in the future. It is a fact that the German- 
Polish Agreement resulted in a remarkable lessening of 
the European tension. Nevertheless there remained one 
open question between Germany and Poland, which 
sooner or later quite naturally had to be solved—the ques¬ 
tion of the German city of Danzig. Danzig is a German 
city and wishes to belong to Germany. On the other 
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hand, this city has contracts with Poland, which were 
admittedly forced upon it by the dictators of the Peace 
of Versailles. But since, moreover, the League of Nations, 
formerly the greatest stirrer-up of trouble, is now repre¬ 
sented by a High Commissioner—incidentally a man of 
extraordinary tact—the problem of Danzig must in any 
case come up for discussion, at the latest with the gradual 
extinction of this calamitous institution. I regarded the 
peaceful settlement of this problem as a further contribu¬ 
tion to a final loosening of the European tension. For 
this loosening of the tension is assuredly not to be 
achieved through the agitations of insane war-mongers, 
but through the removal of the real elements of danger. 
After the problem of Danzig had already been discussed 
several times some months ago, I made a concrete offer to 
the Polish Government. I now make this offer known to 
you. Gentlemen, and you yourselves will judge whether 
this offer did not fepresent the greatest imaginable conces¬ 
sion in the interests of European peace. As I have already 
pointed out, I have always seen the necessity of an access 
to the sea for this country and have consequently taken 
this necessity into consideration. I am no democratic 
statesman, but a National-Socialist and a realist.” 

“I considered it, however, necessary to make it clear 
to the Government in Warsaw that just as they desire 
access to the sea, so Germany needs access to her pro¬ 
vince in the East. Now these are all difficult problems. 
It is not Germany who is responsible for them, however, 
but rather the jugglers of Versailles, who either in their 
maliciousness or their thoughtlessness placed a hundred 
powder barrels round about in Europe, all equipped with 
hardly extinguishable lighted fuses. These problems can¬ 
not be solved according to old-fashioned ideas; I think, 
rather, that we should adopt new methods. Poland’s 
access to the sea by way of the Corridor, and on the other 
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hand a German route through the Corridor have no kind 
of military importance whatsoever. Their importance is 
e,xclusively psychological and economic. To accord mili¬ 
tary importance to a traffic route of this kind would be 
to show oneself completely ignorant of military affairs. 
Consequently I have had the following proposal sub¬ 
mitted to the Polish Government: 

“i. Danzig returns as a Free State into the framework 
of the German Reich. 

“2. Germany receives a route through the Corridor 
and a railway line at her own disposal possessing the same 
extra-territorial status for Germany as the Corridor itself 
has for Poland. In return Germany is prepared: 

“i. to recognize all Polish economic rights in Danzig; 

"2. to ensure for Poland a Free Harbour in Danzig of 
any size desired which would have complete free 
access to the sea; 

“3. to accept at the same time the present boundaries 
between Germany and Poland and to regard them 
as final; 

“4. to conclude a 25 years non-aggression treaty with 
Poland, a treaty therefore which would extend far 
beyond the duration of my own life,; and 

“5. to guarantee the independence of the Slovak State 
by Germany, Poland, and Hungary jointly—^\vhich 
means in practice the renunciation of any uni¬ 
lateral German hegemony in this territory.” 

“The Polish Government has rejected my offer and has 
only declared that it is prepared to: 

1. negotiate concerning the question of a substitute for 
the Commissioner of the League of Nations; and 

2. to consider facilities for the transit traffic through 
the Corridor.” 

“I have regretted greatly this incomprehensible atti¬ 
tude of the Polish Government but that alone is not the 
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decisive fact; the worst is that now Poland, like Czecho¬ 
slovakia a year ago, believes, under the pressure of a lying 
international campaign, that it must call up troops, 
although Germany on her part has not called up a single 
man and had not thought of proceeding in any way 
against Poland. As I have said, this is in itself very regret¬ 
table and posterity will one day decide whether it was 
really right to refuse this suggestion made this once by 
me. This—as I have said—was an endeavour on my part 
to solve a question which intimately affects the German 
people by a truly unique compronSise, and to solve it to 
the advantage of both countries. According to my con¬ 
viction Poland was not a giving party in this solution at 
all but only a receiving party, becauselt should be beyond 
all doubt that Danzig will never become Polish. The 
intention to attack on the part of Germany which was 
merely invented by the international Press, led, as you 
know, to the so-called guarantee offer and to an obligation 
on the part of the Polish Government for mutual assist¬ 
ance, which would also, under certain circumstances, 
compel Poland to take military action against Germany 
in the event of a conflict between Germany and any other 
power and in which England, in her turn, would be 
involved. This obligation is contradictory to the agree¬ 
ment which I made with Marshal Pilsudski some time 
ago, seeing that in this agreement reference is made ex¬ 
clusively to existing obligations, that is to those at that 
time, namely to the obligations of Poland towards France 
of which we were aware. To extend these obligations 
subsequently is contrary to the terms of the German- 
Polish non-aggression pact. Under these circumstances 
I should not have entered into this pact at that time, 
because what sense can non-aggression pacts have if one 
partner in practice leaves open an enormous number of 
exceptions.” 
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“Either we have collective security, that is collective 
insecurity and continuous danger of war, or clear agree¬ 
ments which, however, exclude fundamentally any use 
of arms between the contracting parties. I therefore 
look upon the agreement which Marshal Pilsudski and I 
concluded at the time as having been unilaterally in¬ 
fringed by Poland and thereby no longer in existence.” 

“I have sent a communication to this effect to the 
Polish Government. However, I can only repeat at this 
point that my decision does not constitute a modification 
of my attitude in principle with regard to the problems 
mentioned above. Should the Polish Government wish 
to come to fresh contractual arrangements governing its 
relations with Germany, I can but welcome such an idea, 
provided, of course, that these arrangements are based 
on an absolutely clear obligation binding both parties 
in equal measure. Germany is perfectly willing at any 
time to undertake such obligations and also to fulfil 
them.” 

“If for these reasons fresh unrest has broken out in 
Europe during the last few weeks the responsibility 
therefor lies solely in the propaganda in the sendee of 
the international war-mongers, which we know well and 
which, conducted by numerous organs of the democratic 
States, endeavours, by continually increasing nervous¬ 
ness and inventing continual.rumours, to make Europe 
ripe for a catastrophe, that catastrophe from which it 
is hoped to achieve what has not yet been brought 
about, namely the Bolshevik destruction of European 
civilization.” 

Hitler then spoke of the victory of Nationalist Spain and 
of the part played by German and Italian volunteers (see 
p. i 6 yi infra). This victory has but intensified the activity 
of the international war-mongers whose real purpose “is 
to prepare public opinion to regard the English policy of 
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encirclement as necessary, and consequently to support 
it should the worst come to the worst*'. 

'"The German people, on the other hand, can go about 
their business with perfect tranquillity. Their frontiers 
are guarded by the best army in the history of Germany, 
the air above is protected by the most powerful air fleet, 
and our coasts are rendered unassailable by any enemy 
Power. In the West the strongest fortifications of all 
times have been built. But the deciding factors are the 
unity of the German nation as a whole, the confidence 
of all Germans in one another and in their fighting forces 
and—I may say—the faith of all in their leadership,*' 
“But the trust of the leader and the people in our 
friends is not less. And outstanding is that State which 
is closest to us in every respect as a result of the common 
destinies which unite us. This year Fascist Italy has 
shown again the greatest understanding for vital German 
interests. No one need be surprised if we for our part 
have the same feelings towards the Italian necessities for 
existence. The bond which unites the two peoples is un¬ 
breakable, Any attempt to throw doubt on this fact 
appears to us ridiculous. In any case it is best illustrated 
and explained in an article which appeared a few days 
ago in a leading democratic newspaper, which stated that 
it should no longer be regarded as possible to separate 
Italy and Germany so as to destroy them separately," 
“Thus the German Government in full understanding 
appreciate the right of the action taken by their Italian 
friend in Albania, and have therefore welcomed it. Yes, 
it is not only the right but also the duty of Fascism to 
secure, in the living space undoubtedly allotted to Italy 
by nature and history, the maintenance of an order on 
which alone a really flourishing human civilization ap¬ 
pears to be based and secured. After all there can be just 
as little doubt in the rest of the world concerning the 
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civilizing work of Fascism as there is about that of 
National-Socialism. In both instances indisputable facts 
are testimony against the unfounded brag and unproved 
statements of the other side. To create still closer rela¬ 
tions between Germany, Italy, and Japan is the constant 
aim of the German Government. We regard the exist¬ 
ence and maintenance of the freedom and independence 
of these three Great Powers as the strongest factor in the 
future making for the preservation of a true human 
culture, a practical civilization and a just order in the 
world.” 

“The world on the 15 April 1939 was informed of the 
contents of a telegram which I myself did not see until 
later. It is difficult to classify this document or to arrange 
it in any known scheme. I will therefore endeavour 
before you, Gentlemen, and thus before the whole Ger¬ 
man people, to analyse the necessary answers in your 
name and in that of the German people.” 

“1, Mr. Roosevelt is of the opinion that I too must 
realize that throughout the world hundreds of millions 
of human beings arc living in constant fear of a new war 
or even a series of wars. This, he says, is of concern to 
the people of the United States, for whom he speaks, as 
it must also be to the peoples of the other nations of the 
entire western hemisphere.” 

“In reply to this it must be said in the first place that 
this fear of war has undoubtedly existed among mankind 
from time immemorial, and justifiably so. For instance, 
after the Peace Treaty of Versailles fourteen wars were 
waged between 1919 and 1938 alone, in none of which 
Germany was concerned, but in which States of the 
‘western hemisphere’, in whose name President Roose¬ 
velt also speaks, were indeed concerned. In addition 
there were in the same period twenty-six violent inter¬ 
ventions and sanctions carried through by means of 
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bloodshed and force. Germany also played no part 
whatever in these. The United States alone has carried 
out militar}^ inten'entions in six cases since 1918. Since 
1918 Soviet Russia has engaged in ten wars and military 
actions involving force and bloodshed. Again, Germany 
was concerned in none of these, nor was she the cause of 
any of these events. It would therefore be a mistake in 
my eyes to assume that the fear of war inspiring European 
and non-European nations can at this present time be 
directly traced back to actual wars at all. The reason for 
this fear lies simply and solely in an unbridled agitation 
on the part of the Press, an agitation as mendacious as it 
is base, in the circulation of vile pamphlets about the 
heads of foreign States, and in an artificial spreading of 
panic which in the end goes so far that interventions from 
another planet are believed possible and cause scenes of 
desperate alarm. I believe that as soon as the responsible 
Governments impose upon themselves and their journa¬ 
listic organs the necessary restraint and truthfulness as 
regards the relations of the various countries to one 
another, and in particular as regards internal happenings 
in other countries, the fear of war will disappear at once, 
and the tranquillity which we all desire so much will 
become possible." 

“2. In his telegram Mr. Roosevelt expresses the belief 
that every major war, even if it were to be confined to 
other continents, must have serious consequences while 
it lasts, and also for generations to come." 

"Answer: No one knows this better than the German 
people. For the Peace Treaty of Versailles imposed 
burdens on the German people which could not have 
been paid off even in a hundred years, although it has 
been proved precisely by American teachers of constitu¬ 
tional law, historians, and professors of history that Ger¬ 
many was no more to blame for the outbreak of the War 
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than any other nation. But I do not believe that every 
conflict must have disastrous consequences for the whole 
surrounding world, that is for the whole globe, provided 
the whole world is not systematically drawn into such 
conflicts by means of a network of nebulous pact obliga¬ 
tions. For since in past centuries and—as I pointed out 
at the beginning of my answer—also in the course of the 
last decades, the world has experienced a continuous 
series of wars, if Mr. Roosevelt’s assumption were cor¬ 
rect, humanity would already have a burden, in the sum 
total of the outcome of all these wars, which it would 
have to bear for millions of years to come.” 

“3. Mr. Roosevelt declared that he had already ap¬ 
pealed to me on a former occasion on behalf of a peaceful 
settlement of political, economic, and social problems 
without resort to arms.” 

“Answer: I myself have always been an exponent of 
this view and, as history proves, have settled necessary 
political, economic, and social problems without force of 
arms, i.e., without resort to arms.” 

“Unfortunately however this peaceful settlement has 
been made more difficult by the agitation of politicians, 
statesmen and newspaper representatives who were 
neither directly concerned nor even affected by the prob¬ 
lems in question.” 

“4. Mr. Roosevelt believes that the ‘tide of events’ 
is once more bringing the threat of arms with it, and that 
if this threat continues a large part of the world is con¬ 
demned to a common ruin.” 

“Answer: As far as Germany is concerned I know 
nothing of this kind of threat to other nations, although 
I read in the democratic newspapers every day lies about 
such a threat. Every day I read of German mobiliza¬ 
tions, of the. landing of troops, of extortions—all this in 
regard to States with whom we are not only living in 
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deepest peace, but also with whom we are, in many cases, 
the closest friends.” 

“5. Mr. Roosevelt believes, further, that in case of war 
victorious, vanquished, and neutral nations will all suffer.” 

“Answer: As a politician I have been the exponent of 
this conviction for twenty years, at a time when unfor¬ 
tunately the responsible statesmen in America could not 
bring themselves to make the same admission as regards 
their participation in the Great War and its issue.” 

“6. Mr. Roosevelt believes lastly that it lies with the 
leaders of the great nations to preserve their peoples from 
the impending disaster.” 

“Answer: If that is true, then it is a punishable neglect, 
to use no worse word, if the leaders of nations with corre¬ 
sponding powers are not capable of controlling their 
newspapers which are agitating for war, and so to save 
the world from the threatening calamity of an armed con¬ 
flict. I am not able to understand, further, why these 
responsible leaders, instead of cultivating diplomatic rela¬ 
tions between nations, make them more difficult and 
indeed disturb them by recalling ambassadors, etc. with¬ 
out any reason.” 

“7. Mr. Roosevelt declared finally that three nations 
in Europe and one in Africa have seen their independent 
existence terminated.” 

“Answer: I do not know which three nations in Europe 
are meant. Should it be a question of the provinces re¬ 
incorporated in the German Reich I must draw the atten¬ 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt to an historical error. It is not now 
that these nations sacrificed their independent existence in 
Europe, but rather in 1918 when they, contrary to solemn 
promises, were separated from their communities and 
made into nations which they never wished to be and 
never were, and when they had forced upon them an in¬ 
dependence which was no independence but at the most 
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could only mean dependence upon an international 
foreign world which they hated.” 

“As for the fact, however, that one nation in Africa is 
alleged to have lost its freedom—that too is but an error; 
for it is not a question of one nation in Africa having lost 
its freedom—on the contrary practically all the previous 
inhabitants of this continent have been made subject to 
the sovereignty of other nations by bloody force, there¬ 
by losing their freedom. Moroccans, Berbers, Arabs, 
negroes, &c., have all fallen a victim to foreign might, the 
swords of which, however, were not inscribed ‘Made in 
Germany’,.but ‘Made by democracies’.” 

“8. Mr. Roosevelt then speaks of the reports which 
admittedly he does not believe to be correct, but which 
state that further acts of aggression are contemplated 
against still other independent nations.” 

“Answer: I consider every such unfounded insinuation 
as an offence against the tranquillity and consequently the 
peace of the world. I also see therein something which 
tends to frighten smaller nations or at least make them 
nervous. If Mr. Roosevelt really has any specific in¬ 
stances in mind in this connexion I would ask him to 
name the States who are threatened with aggression and 
to name the aggressor in question. It will then be pos¬ 
sible to refute these monstrous general accusations by 
brief statements.” 

“9. Mr. Roosevelt states that the world is plainly 
moving towards the moment when this situation must 
end in catastrophe unless a rational way of guiding 
events is found.” 

“He also declares that I have repeatedly asserted that 
I and the German people have no desire for war and that 
if this is true there need be no war.” 

“Answer: I wish to point out firstly that I have not 
conducted any war, secondly that for years past I have 
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expressed my abhorrence of war and, it is true, also my 
abhorrence of war-mongers, and thirdly that I am not 
aware for what purpose I should wage a war at all. I 
should be thankful to Mr. Roosevelt if he would give me 
some explanation in this connexion,*' 

‘*10* Mr. Roosevelt is finally of the opinion that the 
peoples of the earth could not be persuaded that any 
governing Power has any right or need to inflict the con¬ 
sequences of war on its own or any other people save in 
the cause of self-evident home defence.** 

“Answer; I should think that every reasonable human 
being is of this opinion, but it seems to me that in almost 
everj^ war both sides claim a case of unquestionable 
home defence, and that there is no institution in this 
world, including the American President himself, which 
could clear up this problem unequivocally* There is 
hardly any possibility of doubt, for example, that 
America's entry into the Great War was not a case of 
unquestionable home defence, A research committee 
set up by President Roosevelt himself has examined the 
causes of America*s entry into the Great War, and reached 
the conclusion that the entry ensued chiefly for exclu¬ 
sively capitalistic reasons* Nevertheless no practical con¬ 
clusions have been drawn from this fact. Let us hope 
then that at least the United States will in the future 
itself act according to this noble principle, and will not 
go to war against any country except in the case of un¬ 
questionable home defence,'* 

“ 11 , Mr, Roosevelt says further that he does not speak 
from selfishness nor fear nor weakness, but with the 
voice of strength and friendship for mankind,’* 

“Answer: If this voice of strength and friendship for 
mankind had been raised by America at the proper time, 
and if above all it had possessed some practical value, 
then at least there could have been prevented that treaty 
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which has become the source of the direst derangement 
of humanity and history, namely the Dictate of Versailles,” 

“i2. Mr. Roosevelt declares further that it is clear to 
him that all international problems can be solved at the 
council table.” 

“Answer: Theoretically one ought to believe in this 
possibility, for common sense would correct demands on 
the one hand and show the compelling necessity of a 
compromise on the other.” 

“For example, according to all common sense logic, 
and the general principles of a higher human justice 
indeed according to the laws of a Divine will, all peoples 
ought to have an equal share of the goods of this world. 
It ought not then to happen that one people needs so 
much living space that it cannot get along with fifteen 
inhabitants to the square kilometre, while others are 
forced to nourish 140, 150, or even 200 on the same area. 
But in no case should these fortunate peoples curtail 
the existing living space of those who are, as it is, suffer¬ 
ing, by robbing them of their colonies, for instance, I 
would therefore be very happy if these problems could 
really find their solution at the council table. My scepti¬ 
cism, however, is based on the fact that it was America 
herself who gave sharpest expression to her mistrust in 
the effectiveness of conferences. For the greatest con¬ 
ference of all time was without any doubt the League of 
Nations. This authoritative body representing all the 
peoples of the world created in accordance with the will 
of an American President, was supposed to solve the 
problems of humanity at the council table. The first 
State, however, that shrank from this endeavour was the 
United States—the reason being that President Wilson 
himself even then nourished the greatest doubts of the 
possibility of really being able to solve decisive inter¬ 
national problems at the conference table.” 
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“We honour your well-meant opinion, Mr. Roosevelt, 
but opposed to your opinion stands the actual fact that 
in almost twenty years of the activity of the greatest con¬ 
ference in the world, namely, the League of Nations, it 
has proved impossible to solve one single decisive inter¬ 
national problem. Contrary to Wilson’s promise Ger¬ 
many was hindered for many years by the Peace Treaty 
of Versailles from participating in this great world con¬ 
ference. In spite of the most bitter e.\perience one Ger¬ 
man Government believed that there was no need to 
follow the example of the United States, and that they 
should therefore take their seat at this conference table. 
It was not till after years of purposeless participation that 
I resolved to follow the example of America and likewise 
leave the largest conference in the world. Since then I 
have solved the problems concerning my people, which 
like all others were, unfortunately, not solved at the con¬ 
ference table of the League of Nations—and also without 
recourse to war in any case. Apart from this, however, 
as already mentioned, numerous other problems have 
been brought before world conferences in recent years 
without any solution having been found. If however, 
Mr. Roosevelt, your belief that every problem can be 
solved at the conference table is true, then all nations, 
including the United States, have been led in the past 
7,000 or 8,000 years either by blind men or by criminals. 
For all of them, including the statesmen of the United 
States and especially her greatest, did not make the chief 
part of their history at the conference table but with the 
aid of the strength of their people. The freedom of North 
America was not achieved at the conference table any 
more than the conflict between the North and the South 
was decided there. I will say nothing about the innumer¬ 
able struggles which Anally led to the subjugation of the 
North American continent as a whole. I mention all this 
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only in order to show that your view, Mr. Roosevelt, 
although undoubtedly deserving of all honour, finds no 
confirmation in the history either of your own country 
or of the rest of the world.” 

“13. Mr. Roosevelt continues that it is no answer to 
the plea for peaceful discussion for one side to plead that, 
unless they receive assurances beforehand that the ver¬ 
dict will be theirs, they will not lay aside their arms.” 

“Answer: Do you believe, Mr. Roosevelt, that when 
the final fate of nations is in the balance, a Government 
or the leaders of a people will lay down their arms or sur¬ 
render them before a conference, simply in the blind 
hope that in their wisdom or, if you like, their discern¬ 
ment, the other members of the conference will arrive at 
the right conclusion ? Mr. Roosevelt, there has been only 
one country and one government which have acted ac¬ 
cording to the recipe extolled in such glowing terms, and 
that country was Germany. The German nation once, 
trusting in the solemn assurances of President Wilson 
and in the confirmation of these assurances by the Allies, 
laid down its arms and thus went unarmed to the con¬ 
ference table. It is true that as soon as the German 
nation had laid down its arms it was not even invited to 
the conference table but, in violation of all assurances, 
was made to suffer the worst breaking of a word that had 
ever been known. Then one day, instead of the greatest 
confusion known in history being resolved around the 
conference table, the cruellest dictated treaty in the 
world brought about a still more fearful confusion. But 
the representatives of the German nation, who, trusting 
to the solemn assurances of an American President, had 
laid down their arms and therefore appeared unarmed, 
were not received, even when they came to accept the 
terms of the dictated treaty, as the representatives of a 
nation which at all events had held out with infinite 
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heroism against a whole world for four years in the struggle 
for its liberty and independence; they were subjected to 
greater degradations than those inflicted on the chief¬ 
tains of Sioux tribes. The German delegates were in¬ 
sulted by the mob, stones were thrown at them, and they 
were dragged like prisoners, not to the council table of 
the world, but before the tribunal of the victors; and 
there, at the pistol’s point, they were forced to undergo 
the most shameful subjection and plundering that the 
world had ever known. I can assure you, Mr. Roosevelt, 
that I am steadfastly determined to see to it that not only 
now, but for all future time, no German shall ever enter 
a conference defenceless, but that at all times and for ever 
every German negotiator should and shall have behind 
him the united strength of the German nation, so help 
me God.” 

“14. The President of the United States believes that 
in conference rooms as in courts, it is necessary that both 
sides enter in good faith, assuming that substantial jus¬ 
tice will accrue to both.” 

“Answer: German representatives will never again 
enter a conference that is for them a tribunal. For who 
is to be the judge there ? At a conference there is no 
accused and no prosecutor, but only two contending 
parties. And if their own good sense does not bring 
about a settlement between the two parties, they will 
never surrender themselves to the verdict of disinterested 
foreign Powers.” 

“Incidentally the United States itself declined to enter 
the League of Nations and to become the victim of a 
Court which was able by a majority vote to give a ver¬ 
dict against individual interests. But I should be grateful 
to President Roosevelt if he would explain to the world 
what the new World Court is to be like. Who are the 
judges here, according to what procedure are they 
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selected, and on what responsibility do they act? And 
above all, to whom can they be made to account for their 
decisions ?” 

“15. Mr. Roosevelt believes that the cause of world 
peace would be greatly advanced if the nations of the 
world were to give a frank statement relating to the pre¬ 
sent and future policy of their governments.” 

“Answer: I have already done this, Mr. Roosevelt, in 
innumerable public speeches. And in the course of this 
present meeting of the German Reichstag I have again— 
as far as this is possible in the space of two hours— 
made a statement of this kind.” 

“I must, however, decline to give such an explanation 
to anyone else than to the people for whose existence and 
life I am responsible, and who on the other hand alone 
have the right to demand that I account to them. How¬ 
ever, I give the aims of the German policy so openly 
that the entire world can hear it in any case. But these 
explanations are without significance for the outside 
world as long as it is possible for the Press to falsify and 
suspect every statement, to question it or to cover it with 
fresh lying replies.” 

“i6. Mr. Roosevelt believes that, because the United 
States as one of the nations of the western hemisphere is 
not involved in the immediate controversies which have 
arisen in Europe, I should therefore be willing to make 
such a statement of policy to him, as the head of a nation 
so far removed from Europe.” 

“Answer: Mr. Roosevelt therefore seriously believes 
that the cause'of international peace would really be 
furthered if I were to make to the nations of the world a 
public statement on the present policy of the German 
Government.” 

“But how does Mr. Roosevelt come to expect of the 
head of the German State above all to make a statement 
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without the other governments being invited to make 
such a statement of their policy as well? I certainly 
believe that it is not feasible to make such a statement to 
the head of any foreign State, but rather that such state¬ 
ments should preferably be made to the whole world, in 
accordance with the demand made at the time by Presi¬ 
dent Wilson for the abolition of secret diplomacy. 
Hitherto I was not only always prepared to do this, but, 
as I have already said, I have done it only too often. Un¬ 
fortunately the most important statements concerning the 
aims and intentions of German policy have been in many 
so-called democratic States either withheld from the 
people or distorted by the Press. If, however. President 
Roosevelt thinks that he is qualified to address such a 
request to Germany or Italy of all nations because 
America is so far removed from Europe, we on our side 
might w’ith the same right address to the President of the 
American Republic the question as to what aims American 
foreign policy has in view in its turn, and on what inten¬ 
tions this policy is based—in the case of the Central and 
South American States for instance. In this case Mr. 
Roosevelt would, rightly, I must admit, refer to the Mon¬ 
roe Doctrine and decline to comply with such a request 
as interference in the internal affairs of the American 
Continent. We Germans support a similar doctrine for 
Europe—and above all for the territory and the interests 
of the Greater German Reich.” 

“Moreover I would obviously never presume to ad¬ 
dress such a request to the President of the United States 
of America, because I assume that he would probably 
rightly consider such a presumption tactless.” 

“17. The American President further declares that he 
would then communicate information received by him 
concerning the political aims of Germany to other nations 
now apprehensive as to the course of our policy.” 
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“Answer: How has Mr. Roosevelt learned which 
nations consider themselves threatened by German policy 
and which do not?” 

“Or is Mr. Roosevelt in a position, in spite of the 
enormous amount of work which must rest upon him in 
his own country, to recognize of his own accord all 
these inner spiritual and mental impressions of other 
peoples and their governments?” 

“iS. Finally Mr. Roosevelt asks that assurances be 
given him that the German Armed Forces will not at¬ 
tack, and above all not invade, the territory or possessions 
of the following independent nations. He then names 
those as most likely: Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Esthonia, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Ireland, France, Portugal, Spain, Switzer¬ 
land, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, Turkey, Iraq, 
the Arabias, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Iran.” 

“Answer: I have first of all taken the trouble to ascer¬ 
tain from the States mentioned whether they feel them¬ 
selves threatened, and secondly and above all, whether 
this inquiry by the American President was addressed 
to us at their suggestion or at any rate with their consent.” 

“The reply was in all cases negative, in some instances 
strongly so. It is true that I could not cause inquiries to 
be made of certain of the States and nations mentioned 
because they themselves—as for example Syria—are at 
present not in possession of their freedom, but are occu¬ 
pied and consequently deprived of their rights by the 
military agents of democratic states.” 

“Thirdly, apart from this fact, all States bordering on 
Germany have received much more binding assurances 
and above all suggestions' than Mr. Roosevelt asked 
from me in his curious telegram.” 

* German: vUl hiludigere Vonchldge^ 
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“Fourthly, should there be any doubt as to the value 
of these general and direct statements which I have so 
often made, then any further statement of this kind, even 
if addressed to the American President, would be equally 
worthless. For ultimately it is not the value which Mr. 
Roosevelt attaches to such statements which is decisive, 
but the value attached to these statements by the coun¬ 
tries in question.” 

“Fifthly, I must also draw Mr. Roosevelt’s attention to 
one or two historical errors. He mentions Ireland, for 
instance, and asks for a statement to the effect that 
Germany will not attack Ireland. Now I have just read 
a speech delivered by Mr. De Valera, the Prime Minister 
of Eire, in which strangely enough, and contrary to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s opinion, he does not charge Germany with 
oppressing Ireland, but reproaches England with subject¬ 
ing Ireland to continuous aggression at her hands. With 
all due respect to Mr. Roosevelt’s insight into the needs 
and cares of other countries, it may nevertheless be 
assumed that the Eire Prime Minister will be more 
familiar with the dangers which threaten his country 
than the President of the United States.” 

“In the same way the fact has obviously escaped Mr. 
Roosevelt’s notice that Palestine is at present occupied 
not by German troops but by the English; and that the 
country is having its liberty restricted by the most brutal 
resort to force, is being robbed of its independence and 
is suffering the cruellest maltreatment for the benefit of 
Jewish interlopers. The Arabs living in that country will 
therefore certainly not have complained to Mr. Roose¬ 
velt of German aggression, but they do voice a continu¬ 
ous appeal to the world, deploring the barbarous methods 
with which England is attempting to suppress a people 
which loves its freedom and is but defending it.” 

“This, too, is perhaps a problem which according to the 
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American President would have to be solved at the con¬ 
ference table, that is, in the presence of a just judge, and 
not by physical force, military means, mass executions, 
burning down villages, blowing up houses and so on. 
For one fact is undoubtedly certain: in this case England 
is not defending herself against a threatened Arab attack, 
but as an interloper, and, without being called upon to do 
so, is endeavouring to establish her power in a foreign 
territory which does not belong to her. A whole series 
of similar errors which Mr. Roosevelt has made might be 
pointed out, quite apart from the difficulty of military 
operations on the part of Germany in States and coun¬ 
tries, some of which are 2,000 and 5,000 kilometres away 
from us. In conclusion, however, I have the following 
statement to make:” 

“The German Government is nevertheless prepared 
to give each of the States named an assurance of the kind 
desired by Mr. Roosevelt on the condition of absolute 
reciprocity, provided that the State wishes it and itself 
addresses to Germany a request for such an assurance 
together with appropriate proposals. Regarding a number 
of the States included in Mr. Roosevelt’s list, this ques¬ 
tion can probably be accepted as settled from the very 
start, since we are already either allied with them or at 
least united by close ties of friendship. As for the dura¬ 
tion of these agreements, Germany is willing to make 
terms with each individual State in accordance with the 
wishes of that State.” 

“But I should not like to let this opportunity pass with¬ 
out giving above all to the President of the United States 
an assurance regarding those territories which would, 
after all, give him most cause for apprehension, namely 
the United States itself and the other States of the 
American continent.” 

“And I here solemnly declare that all the assertions 
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which have been circulated in any way concerning an 
intended German attack or invasion on or in American 
territory are rank frauds and gross untruths. Quite apart 
from the fact that such assertions, as far as the military 
possibilities are concerned, could have their origin only 
in a stupid imagination.” 

"19. The American President then goes on to declare 
in this connexion that he regards the discussion of the 
most effective and immediate manner in which the 
peoples of the world can obtain relief from the crushing 
burden of armaments as the most important factor of all.” 

“Answer: Mr. Roosevelt perhaps does not know that 
this problem, in so far as it concerns Germany, has 
already been completely solved on one occasion.” The 
Allied Commissions had expressly confirmed the fact 
that between 1919 and 1923 Germany had completely 
disarmed. Of the extent of that disarmament Hitler gave 
details and then continued: “According to the solemn 
pledges once given Germany, pledges which found their 
confirmation even in the Peace Treaty of Versailles, all 
this was supposed to be an advance contribution which 
would then make it possible for the rest of the world to 
disarm without danger. In this point, as in all others 
where Germany believed that a promise would be kept, 
she was disgracefully deceived. All attempts to induce 
the other States to disarm, pursued in negotiations at the 
conference table over many years, came, as is well known, 
to nothing. This disarmament would have been but the 
execution of pledges already given, and at the same time 
just and prudent. I myself, Mr. Roosevelt, have made 
any number of practical proposals for consultation and 
tried to bring about a discussion of them in order to make 
possible a general limitation of armaments to the lowest 
possible level. I proposed a maximum strength for all 
armies of 200,000, similarly the abolition of all offensive 
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weapons, of bombing planes, of poison gas, &c., &c. It 
was not possible, however, to carry out these plans in the 
face of the rest of the world, although Germany herself 
was at the time completely disarmed. I then proposed a 
maximum of 300,000 for armies. The proposal met with 
the same negative reception. I then submitted a great 
number of detailed disarmament proposals—in each case 
before the forum of the German Reichstag and conse¬ 
quently before the whole world. It never occurred to 
anyone even to discuss the matter. The rest of the 
world began instead to increase still further their already 
enormous armaments. And not until 1934, when the last 
of my comprehensive proposals—that concerning 300,000 
as the maximum size of the army—^was ultimately turned 
down, did I give the order for German rearmament, 
which was now to be very thorough. Nevertheless I do 
not want to be an obstacle in the way of disarmament 
discussions, at which you, Mr. Roosevelt, intend to be 
present. I would ask you, however, not to appeal first 
to me and to Germany, but rather to the others; I have 
a long line of practical experience behind me, and shall 
remain sceptically inclined until reality has taught me 
to know better.” 

“20. Mr. Roosevelt gives us his pledge, finally, that 
he is prepared to take part in discussions to establish the 
most practical manner of opening up avenues of inter¬ 
national trade so that every nation of the world may be 
enabled to buy and sell on equal terms in the world’s 
market, as well as to possess assurances of obtaining the 
raw materials and products of peaceful economic life.” 

” Answer. It is my belief, Mr. Roosevelt, that it is 
not so much a question of discussing these problems 
theoretically, as of removing in practice the barriers 
which exist in international trade. The worst barriers, 
however, lie in the individual States themselves. 
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Experience so far shows at any rate that the greatest world 
economic conferences have come to nothing, simply be¬ 
cause the various countries were not able to maintain 
order in their domestic economic systems; or else because 
they infected the international capital market with un¬ 
certainty by currency manipulation, and, above all, by 
causing continual fluctuations in the value of their cur¬ 
rencies to one another. It is likewise an unbearable 
burden for world economic relations that It should be 
possible in some countries for some ideological reason or 
other to let loose a wild boycott agitation against other 
countries and their goods and so practically to eliminate 
them from the market. It is my belief, Mr. Roosevelt, 
that it would be a great service if you with your great 
influence would remove these barriers to a genuinely free 
world trade beginning with the United States. For it is 
my conviction that if the leaders of nations are not even 
capable of regulating production in their own countries 
or of removing boycotts pursued for ideological reasons 
which can damage trade relations between countries to 
so great an extent, there is much less prospect of achiev¬ 
ing by means of International agreements any really 
fruitful step towards the improvement of economic rela¬ 
tions. The equal right for all of buying and selling in the 
world^s market can only be guaranteed in this way. 
Further, the German people have made in this regard 
very concrete claims, and I would appreciate it very 
much if you, Mr. Roosevelt, as one of the successors to 
the late President Wilson, were to devote yourself to see¬ 
ing that the promises be at last redeemed, on the basis 
of which Germany once laid down her arms and gave 
herself up to the so-called victors. I am thinking less of 
the innumerable millions extorted from Germany as so- 
called reparations than of the territories stolen from 
Germany. In and outside Europe Germany lost approxi- 
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mately three million square kilometres of terntoiy, and^ 
that in spite of the fact that the whole German CoioDid 
Empire, in contrast to the colonies of other nat-ions* was . 
not acquired by way of war, but solely through treaties:'^ 
or purchase,’’ ■ ■ 

“President Wilson solemnly pledged his word that the 
German colonial claims, like all others, would receive 
the same just examination. Instead of this, however, the 
German possessions were given to nations who have 
always had the largest colonial empires, while our people 
was exposed to a great anxiety, which is now—^as it will 
continue to be in the future—particularly pressing,” 

“It would be a noble act if President Franklin Roose¬ 
velt were to redeem the promises made by President 
Woodrow Wilson. This would in the first place be a 
practical contribution to the moral consolidation of the 
world and consequently to the improvement of its 
economic conditions.” Ipi 

“21. Mr. Roosevelt also stated in conclusion that the 
heads of all great Governments are in this hour respon¬ 
sible for the fate of humanity. They cannot fail to hear 
the prayers of their peoples to be protected from the 
foreseeable chaos of war. And I, too, would be held 
accountable for this,” 

“Mn Roosevelt! I fully understand that the vastness 
of your nation and the immense wealth of your country 
allow you to feel responsible for the history of the whole 
world and for the history of all nations, I, Sir, am placed 
in a much more modest and smaller sphere. You have 
130 million people on 9*5 million square kilometres. 
You possess a country with enormous riches in all 
mineral resources, fertile enough to feed half a billion 
people and to provide them with all necessities,” 

“I once took over a State which was faced by complete 
ruin, thanks to its trust in the promises of the rest of the 
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world and to the bad regime of democratic governments. 
In this State there are roughly 140 people to each square 
kilometre—not 15 as in America, The fertility of our 
country cannot be compared with that of yours. We lack 
numerous minerals which nature has placed at your dis¬ 
posal in unlimited quantities. The billions of German 
savings accumulated in gold and foreign exchange during 
many years of peace were squeezed out of us and taken 
from us. We lost our colonies. In 1933 I had in my 
country seven million unemployed, a few million workers 
on half time, millions of peasants sinking into poverty, de¬ 
stroyed trade, ruined commerce; in short, general chaos/' 
“Since then, Mr, Roosevelt, I have only been able to 
fulfil one simple task, I cannot feel myself responsible 
for the fate of a world, as this world took no interest in 
the pitiful fate of my own people. I have regarded myself 
as called upon by Providence to serve my own people 
alone and to deliver them from their frightful misery. 
Consequently, during the past six and a half years I have 
lived day and night for the single task of awakening the 
powers of my people in view of our desertion by the 
whole of the rest of the world, of developing these powers 
to the utmost, and of utilizing them for the salvation of 
our community, I have conquered chaos in Germany, 
re-established order, enormously increased production in 
all branches of our national economy, by strenuous efforts 
produced substitutes for numerous materials which we 
lack, smoothed the way for new inventions, developed 
traffic, caused mighty roads to be built and canals to be 
dug, called into being gigantic new factories and at the 
same time endeavoured to further the education and cul¬ 
ture of our people. I have succeeded in finding useful 
work once more for the whole of the seven million un¬ 
employed who so appeal to the hearts of us all, in keeping 
the German peasant on his soil in spite of all difficulties, 
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and in saving the land itself for him, in once more bring¬ 
ing German trade to a peak and in assisting traffic to the 
utmost. As a precaution against the threats of another 
world not only have I united the German people poli¬ 
tically, but have also rearmed them; I have also en¬ 
deavoured to destroy sheet by sheet that treaty which in 
its 448 articles contains the vilest oppression which 
peoples and human beings have ever been e^xpected to 
put up with. I have brought back to the Reich the pro¬ 
vinces stolen from us in 1919, I have led back to their 
native country millions of Germans who were torn away 
from us and were in miseiy, I have re-established the 
historic unity of the German living space and, Mr. 
Roosevelt, have endeavoured to attain all this without 
spilling blood and without bringing to my people and 
consequently to others the misery of war. I, who twenty- 
one years ago u^as an unknown worker and soldier of my 
people, have attained this, Mr. Roosevelt, by my own 
energy, and can therefore in the face of history claim a 
place among those men who have done the utmost which 
can be fairly and justly demanded from a single indi- 
viduaL You, Mr, Roosevelt, have a much easier task in 
comparison. You became President of the United States 
in 1933 when I became Chancellor of the Reich. In 
other words, from the verj' outset you stepped to the head 
of one of the largest and wealthiest States in the world. 
You have the good fortune to have to feed scarcely fifteen 
people per square kilometre in your country. You have 
at your disposal the most unlimited mineral resources in 
the world. As a result of the large area covered by your 
country and the fertility of your fields, you are enabled 
to ensure for each individual American ten times the 
amount of commodities possible in Germany* Nature 
has in any case enabled you to do this. In spite of the 
fact that the population of your country is scarcely one 
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third greater than the number of inhabitants in Greater 
Germany, you possess more than fifteen times as much 
living space. Conditions prevailing in your country are 
on such a large scale that you can find time and leisure 
to give your attention to universal problems. Conse¬ 
quently the world is undoubtedly so small for you that 
you perhaps believe that your intervention and action 
can be effective everywhere. In this sense therefore your 
concerns and suggestions cover a much larger and wider 
area than mine, because my world, Mr. Roosevelt, in 
which Providence has placed me and for which I am 
therefore obliged to work, is unfortunately much smaller, 
although for me it is more precious than anything else, for 
it is limited to my people! I believe, however, this is the 
way in which I can be of most service to that for which 
we are all concerned, namely, the justice, well-being, 
progress and peace of the whole human community.’^* 

* An authorised English translation (which is reproduced 
above) was published in pamphlet form by Miillcr & Sohn, Berlin; 
German text K.J 5 ., 29 Apr. 1939. There is an English translation 
of the speech in The Times and in the Daily Telegraph for 29 Apr. 
1939—^The Memorandum of the German Government of 28 
Apr. 1939—declaring that the British Government *‘by its policy 
of encirclement has unilaterally removed the basis of the Naval 
Treaty of 18 June 1935 and thereby rendered this Treaty as well as 
the supplementary mutual declaration of 17 July 1937 null and 
void”—is reproduced in an authorized English translation in Inter- 
national Conciliation, Documents for the Year 1939 (New York, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace), pp. 348-9; the 
Memorandum of the German Government to the Polish Govern¬ 
ment of 28 Apr. 1939—declaring that “the Polish Government has 
undertaken political obligations to another State which arc irrecon¬ 
cilable not only with the spirit but also with the letter of the German- 
Polish Declaration of 26 Jan. 1934” and ”has thereby deliberately 
and unilaterally rendered this Declaration null and void”—is re¬ 
produced in an authorized English translation, ibid., pp. 350-4* 
There are also translated Beck’s speech of 5 May 1939 (pp. 35S-^o) 
and the text of the Polish Memorandum to Germany of the same 
date (pp. 361-5). 
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For the speech of 28 April 19J9 cf. the report dated 
I jfwie of Coulondre to Bomiet; “On est coHvaincuala 

Wilhebnstrasse que, dans Vesprit dn Filhrerf Dantzig est un 
inoyeiit niais non nnefin. On sotdtgne qm, dans son disconrs 
dll 28 avril, celm-ci a parle de VAlsace avec quelque 
reticence."^ 

For the use wade of Hitler's speech by Goebbels in Ms 
speech at Danzig on ly June iggg see the report in V,B,, 
ig June xggg and the report by Coulondre to Bonnet dated 
20 June igjg.^ Cf. further on the significance of this speech 
the report sent by the French Charge d’Affaires at Berlin 
to Bonnet on 25 fidy iggg.^ 

In a speech delivered in Berlin on May Day iggg 
Hitler said: 

“The foundation of a people’s life does not lie in doc¬ 
trines and theories but in its own Lebemrauni, i.e. in 
what the earth gives it for its living. Therefore the 
Lebensraitw —the space from which a people can draw 
its livelihood—is not to be separated from the standard 
of life of a people. But to this Lebensraum there must be 
added—and this in itself is a revolutionary view—the 
industry, the energy, the capacity with which a people 
on its Lebensraum produces the most that it can possibly 
produce. And still there remains that which must be 
realized above everything else, for through this realization 
there follows the necessity for a community of the people 
even if the necessity for this were not already sufficiently 
clear from considerations of blood alone. My fellow- 
countrymen, no leader can bring to his task more force 
than is given him by his followers: what am I without 
you ? What you do not give me that I can never use for 
your benefit. If you refused me your unity of spirit, 

' The French Yeltme Book, No. 13a, ‘ Ibid., No. 138, 

’ Ibid., No. 171. 
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what should I do? I am a single individual: I may 
possess the best will in the world, it is of no more value 
for you than your will is worth for me. Before this fact 
how small are all the other differences in life. And yet, 
my fellow-countrymen, what airs individual men do give 
themselves! One is set up about one thing and one about 
another. One is proud because perhaps he is lO centi¬ 
metres taller than the other: another congratulates him¬ 
self, because, as he believes, he is better-looking since 
his ancestors should have been better-looking. But that 
remains unproven! Another thinks that he has the ad¬ 
vantage because for the moment his purse is rather fuller 
—I say 'for the moment', because it is a common experi¬ 
ence that money comes—and goes! Yet another says 
'I have taken a few more classes than you have; have you 
got as many certificates as I have?^ ‘No.’ 'Then I am 
more valuable than you are. I can prove it by my certifi¬ 
cates.* And so on. So everyone has very important 
support and foundation for his personal conceit. But 
how ridiculous it all is when set against the common 
destiny which rises peremptorily above us all. What 
significance has all this when compared with the fact 
that either we begin our life-struggle in common with 
others or else we all perish in common? . . . For better 
or for worse we must hold together. And if anyone 
should fail to understand this—do not know where he 
is to be found!—then he cannot but realize it by the 
attitude of the rest of the world. How do they stand 
towards us? What have we after all to expect from 
them? Are not the old Encirclement-politicians active 
once more—some of them folk who in 1914 knew only 
hatred? It is the same international clique of war¬ 
mongers who already in 1914 were at their dirty game. 
What can we expect from them, my fellow-countrymen ? 
I believe it to be essential that all Germans should banish 
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these ridiculous prejudices so far as they still exist and 
that they should draw close together in the conviction 
that we are equal for any danger if we stand united side 
by side, but tiiat divided we are bound to succumb. 
That is the view to which we would educate our people. 
And often when some old narrow-minded fellow perhaps 
drives me to despair then I have only to look on his boy 
and I take fresh hope. What one cannot hope to mend 
in these few old grumblers, that Youth, thank God! 
has already left behind. In our youth a race is growing 
up of the kind that we picture to ourselves for the 
future—that shall come one day.” 

“ We do all that man can do to give to youth this edu¬ 
cation. Often admittedly we disregard the so-called 
freedom of the individual. I can imagine one or another 
saying—or rather: he would say if he could, only now 
he can’t say it—‘I cannot see why my son must now go 
to the compulsor}' Labour Sendee. After all, he was 
born to something better than that! Why should he 
now go about with a spade? Couldn’t he be employed 
somehow intellectually, be given some intellectual work ?’ 
What an odd idea, my dear friend, you have of the 
intellect! If your boy has worked for six months for 
Germany on the fortification of our Western front, he 
has perhaps done more practical good than all your 
intellect could do for Germany its whole life through. 
And above all: he has contributed to destroy one of the 
worst intellectual aberrations there is—the internal divi¬ 
sions within a people. We cannot of course say; ‘If he 
doesn’t want to, then he need not work.’ Does anyone 
fancy perhaps that work, for instance, in a chemical 
factory with a very nasty smell is something so wonder¬ 
ful, so splendid, in a democracy ? Don’t let anyone say 
to me: ‘Yes, but that is the charm of work that here 
gives forth its perfume,’ Not in the least! That is a 
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Stench, my honoured sirs! But a hundred thousand 
workmen have to put up with that, and put up with it 
they do* Therefore it follows that the other can carry 
a spade, and carry it he will” 

” And with that I come to the problem of freedom in 
general Freedom, yes! So far as the interest of the 
community of the people gives the individual freedom, 
it is given him* But at the point where his freedom 
harms the interests of the community of the people, at 
that point the freedom of the individual ceases and the 
freedom of the people steps into its place. And besides 
in no State is intellectual achievement more highly valued 
than with us, I believe that one can see that even in the 
leadership* We fancy that in Germany there are, after 
all, men at the head of the State who in intellect can stand 
comparison with the representatives of other States, 
But high above all the freedom of the individual there 
is the freedom of our people, the freedom of our Reich: 
and the security of the German Lebemraum is for us the 
supreme law. That we love peace I do not need to stress* 
I know that a certain type of international journalist 
pours forth his lies day after day, and covers us with his 
suspicions and his slanders. That does not surprise me, 
for I know these creatures: some of them were in Ger¬ 
many, They are also an article of export, but only as 
the spoiled goods of the German nation. In the American 
Union a boycott of German exports was organized; it 
would have been more sensible, I feel, to have imported 
German goods rather than these most inferior German 
blackguards. We can at least be glad to be rid of these 
goods! How the others will get free of them, that is 
their affair. That they shall not be a danger to us, we 
shall take care: for that I have already taken care* I 
do at least know my political ‘Friends^ from the time 
before we came into power, folk who at that time were 
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always declaring that they knew no Fatherland. That, 
too, is true, for they are Jews and therefore have nothing 
to do with us. Naturally these folk now only confirm 
their former views, their old confession of faith. They 
agitate against Germany by every means in their power, 
and I—arm with every means in my power." 

"That I love peace appears perhaps most clearly from 
my work: in that lies the difference between me and 
these war-mongers. What am I creating and what do 
these creatures do ? I have here a great people and for 
it I am respoivsible. I try to make this people great and 
happy. Vast works are being created here, mighty indus¬ 
tries are arising, great buildings are being called into life 
for the iiivigoration of the people, mighty architectural 
proofs of what our civilization can produce have been 
begun not only here in Berlin but in a great number of 
other German cities. What have we not created this year? 
What have we not begun this year? And how many of 
these works will need ten or twenty years before they 
are completed 1 I have then good reason enough to wish 
for peace. But these agitators have no use for peace; 
since they create nothing for peace, they are not working 
for peace, I do not need to mention any names: we 
know quite well these' international scribblers. They 
are so monstrously clever! They know positively every¬ 
thing. Only one thing they did not know—that 
I was coming to power. That they did not know 
even in January 1933. They did not know one thing 
more; that I should stay in power: that they did not 
believe even in February 1933. They did not know that 
I would set Germany free: they did not believe that— 
no, not even in 1935 or 1936. Theyj; did not know 
further that I should set free our German fellow- 

* In VM. report; dk uns bekannieai in F,Z. die wtbekannteft. 
I think the report must be right. 
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countrymen and bring them back into their homeland: 
that they did not know even in 1937 and 1938. That I 
should liberate the few Germans who yet remained to 
be liberated, that they did not know even in February 
of this year. They have not known that I should end 
the unemployment of seven millions: they did not know 
that three years ago: they never believed it two years 
ago. That I should carry through a Four Years Plan in 
Germany they did not know. They knew absolutely 
nothing, but apart from that they know everything!” 

“I don’t know how it is: these folk have always been 
parasites, but sometimes it really almost seems as if they 
must be a special breed of brain-parasites—they know 
for instance precisely what is going on in my brain. 
What I would say, for example, in the speech which I 
am making before you now, they already knew that 
down to the smallest detail yesterday. Even before I 
knew myself, they already knew it, these vessels of wis¬ 
dom! There is nothing which these creatures do not 
know. And they have the brazen impudence as soon as 
their assertions have been proved to be lies straightway 
to produce new ones in their place. That is an old trick 
of the Jew! It does not give men any time to think over 
the last lie. For if men were given time to consider their 
former prophecies and how things fell out far otherwise 
then they would never again give them a penny for their 
thoughts—their lying reports. But that is precisely their 
strategy, their trick: hardly has one prophecy been 
falsified before they cap it with three new ones. And 
thus lie follows lie on a snowball system—one to-day, 
another lie to-morrow, a third the next day. The most 
recent lie at the moment is that the 20,000 Germans 
who previously should have landed in Morocco have 
now landed in Liberia. Those who should have landed 
in Morocco were to have been conveyed in part by aero- 
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plane: clearly they have spent the whole interval flying 
round in the air until they finally came down in Liberia, 
In a week of course it will be discovered that there are 
no Germans in Liberia: and then they will say: 'It was 
not Liberia, but Madagascar where they wanted to go/ 
And if it is not that, then it is ——. I have only recently 
told you of all that is threatened: you have heard that 
in the Reichstag, These war-mongers who produce 
nothing, who in any event cannot come before the world 
and say 'I have created this or that*—it is they who want 
to scourge the peoples once more into ruin. And you 
will understand if I do not rely on any declarations or 
assurances of people who are the agents of this war^ 
mongering—if I rely only on my German people, on 
you! All respect to a declaration of the League of Na¬ 
tions, but the German fortification of the western front 
is for me an even surer guarantee of our freedom/^ , , , 
Hitler closed his speech with the words: “On this First 
of May I look with unbounded confidence on the Ger¬ 
man future: that our people shall be rightly trained 
my Movement is the pledge! That it shall be bravely 
defended the German army is my security. That it 
never shall fall again into domestic chaos the community 
of the German people is my guarantee and within that 
community all the millions of Germany in town and 
country whom I greet at this moment* Our Great 
German Reich and our people from East and West and 
North and South, Sieg Heil!”* 

For the first hints of a German agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. see Coidondre's report to Bonnet dated 7 May 

In the middle of the month of May Hitler conducted a 
' 2 May 1939. " The French Ycliow Book, No, 123, 
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tour of impection of the fortifications on the Westei^n front. 
At the end of his six days' tonvy in the railway-station at 
Efringen in Baden Hitler said that he had been profoundly 
impressed by the carriage and the spirit of every indi¬ 
vidual soldier of the frontier force and of every workman 
on the fortifications. In these days he had discovered 
afresh a loo per cent, confirmation of the conviction 
which he had always had that this Western fortification 
was impregnable. “With me,” he said in an order to the 
troopSy “the German people thanks those who in un¬ 
grudging toil have in the shortest period fashioned in 
concrete and in steel the foundation for Germany’s 
security.”* 

On ig May ig3g Franco celebrated in Madrid the ^^Day 
of Victory". Hitler sent to Franco a telegram: “To-day, 
the day on which through the great parade of your 
battle-tried troops the victory of national Spain over all 
forces of blind destruction^ is celebrated I and the 
German people think of you and all the companies of 
your proud army in heart-felt sympathy. Under your 
strong leadership may there be granted to the Spanish 
people a long period of peaceful reconstruction.”^ 

On the signing of the Pact of Friendship and Alliance 
between Italy and Germany Hitler telegraphed to King 
Victor Emanuel: “In this historic hour I desire to express 
to Your Majesty my profound satisfaction that our two 

* F.Z.y 20 May 1939. Cf. Rudolf T. Ktihnc, Der Wcstwall. 
Unbczwingbarc Abwehrzone von Stahl und Bcton an Dcutschlands 
Westgrenze, Mit 50 Abbildungen und Pldnen. Munich, Berlin, 
Lehmann, 1939 (Preface dated Aug. 1939); Joseph Pdchlinger, 
Das Buck vom WestwalL Berlin, Leipzig, Vienna, Otto Eisner 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1940 (illustrated). 

* Cf. the message to Franco of 28 Mar. 1939 (p. 1590 rwpra) and 

note that in the present telegram there is no direct reference to 
Bolshevism. ’ F.Z., 20 May 1939. 
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peoples should be bound one to the other byan unbreak¬ 
able friendship and cpmmunity of destinies.” To Musso¬ 
lini he sent the message: “Duce, in this historic hour in 
which, amidst the enthusiastic rejoicing of the whole 
German people, the Italo-German Pact of Friendship 
and Alliance is signed I feel that I must express to Your 
Excellency my great joy that the indissoluble community 
of Fascist Italy and National Socialist Germany should 
be henceforth also consecrated through a solemn Treaty. 
By this the world will recognize that all hopes of weaken¬ 
ing the Berlin-Rome axis are vain. Germany and Italy, 
united in a block of 150 millions, will always stand to¬ 
gether to defend the sacred inheritance of civilization 
and to secure a peace founded upon justice.”* 

On I June 1939 in the course of an evening reception in 
Berlin during the visit to Germany of Prince Paul, the 
Regent of Yugoslavia, Hitler said: 

“The friendship of Germany towards the Yugoslav 
people is not only spontaneous: it has gained its depth 
and permanence in the midst of the tragic confusions 
of the World War. The German soldier then learned 
to prize and respect his e.\traordinarily courageous foe. 
I believe that this feeling was reciprocated. This mutual 
respect is strengthened through common political, cul¬ 
tural, and economic interests. So, your Royal Highness, 
in your present visit we see only a living proof of the 
justice of our view and from it at the same time we form 
the hope that the German-Yugoslav friendship may also 
in the future further develop and ever grow closer.” 

“In your presence here, your Royal Highness, we see 
also a welcome opportunity for a frank and friendly 

* I have not the German text of this telegram; I translate from 
the Italian version published in 11 Giornale <VItalia, 23 May 1939.— 
Note the absence of any express reference to Bolshevism. 
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exchange of opinion which, I am convinced, for both 
our peoples and States can only be profitable.' I believe 
this all the more strongly since a relation of firmly 
founded confidence on the part of Germany towards 
Yugoslavia—inasmuch as through events of recent his¬ 
tory we have become neighbours with common frontiers 
firmly defined for all time—will not merely secure a 
lasting peace between our two peoples and countries, 
but over and above that can also represent an element 
of appeasement for our nervously excited continent. 
And this peace is the aim of all those who wish to achieve 
really constructive work.”* 

On 4 June 1939 on the occasion of the "Grofidentscher 
Reichskriegertag 1939"—the "Day of the Soldiers of 
the Great German Reich"—Hitler in a speech delivered at 
Kassel said that he greeted the soldiers as “Leader 
representing the German people in the name of all the 
millions of Germans who have entrusted to me, not 
merely on the basis of a constitutional' right but as the 
expression of their confidence, the destiny of , their own 
lives and thus of the German Reich”. And “he also 
greeted them as an old soldier with the!feeling of a 
comradeship which in its deepest sense is disclosed only 
to one who experienced the noblest transfiguration of 
this conception in the War. For the glorious sense of a 
brave companionship reveals itself in its most compelling 
force only to him who has seen that companionship hold 
under this severest test of man’s courage and loyalty.” 

Hitler looked back a quarter of a century —“the time 
which the soldiers of the old army regarded as the 

* What the precise meaning of in diesetn Sinne may be in this 
sentence I do not know. 

* I translate from the text reproduced in Dokinneute zur Vor~ 
geschichtc des Krieges (= AuswUrtiges Amt 1939 Nr. 2), Berlin, 
Reichsdruckerei, 1939, p. 228. 
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greatest period of their own existence and which still 
holds them under its spell”— he looked back twenty years 
to the time of the “Diktat" tvhich “was in theory designed 
to give to the world a new order but which in practice 
was doomed to destroy every reasonable order based 
upon the recognition of the most natural of vital rights”. 
He spoke of the change by which the Reich was snatched 
from destruction and was led to a new greatness “which 
we believe to be better and above all more permanently 
based than any similar advance in our earlier German 
history. . . . For me as Leader of the nation, as I think 
myself back into the war years and consider the past, 
one thing which always recurs to me is a question, a 
question which I regard as of enormous importance not 
only for our fortunes at that time but for the due mould¬ 
ing of our future—could what happened then have been 
avoided or was it unavoidable?” 

Hitler spoke of the German admission of war-guilt 
extorted from a miserable Government by force —a signa¬ 
ture which he had solemnly blotted out and thereby, 
even so far as form went, had restored its honour to 
truth. 

But, beyond that, war-guilt is indissolubly connected 
with war-aims. “No people and no Government will 
wage war for war’s own sake. Only in the brain of per¬ 
verse Jewish litterateurs can the idea be entertained that 
anyone can make war from sheer joy in killing or blood¬ 
shed.” The fault of the German Government was that 
neither in 1914 nor during the war had it any clearly 
defined war-aim. The Treaty of Versailles on the other 
hand demonstrated what had in truth been the tvar-aims 
of English and French “Encirclement politicians”: “the 
theft of the German colonies, the annihilation of German 
trade, the destruction of the foundations of the existence, 
the life, of all Germans, the overthrow of German pres- 
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tige and German power—precisely the same aims as 
are now pursued by the British and French Encircle¬ 
ment politicians.” There were those in Germany at that 
time who thought that they must accept the necessity 
for those aims. But the World War and the “Diktat” 
of Versailles have taught the German nation a different 
lesson. “What formerly apparently irresponsible poli¬ 
ticians had proclaimed as the creation of their own fancy 
or their own hatred had been in fact the aim of British 
policy.” 

And it is well for us to remember that the German 
Government of that day met these aims without an aim 
or, unfortunately, a will of its own. There were not even 
adequate measures of defence. “The worst war-guilt of 
Germany lay in the fact that through a criminal neglect 
of German armament it was actually made the easier for 
the world around us to propagate the idea of the destruc¬ 
tion of Germany and in the end to turn that idea into 
a reality.” Hitler spoke of the refusal by the Reichstag of 
credits in igxs: of the failure to train recruits so that 
when men were called up a large proportion had to pay 
for their inexperience the price of death. 

“It is not German statesmanship on which we look 
back with pride but on that instrument which in its 
essential value was unique—the German army of that 
day, the navy and later the air force, in numbers often 
outmatched many times over, but in its worth never 
equalled.” 

“As we look back and remember this great period, 
my comrades, the effect must be to strengthen in us a 
conviction and a decision, (i) The conviction that the 
German people can look back on its past only with the 
greatest pride, and that is particularly true of the years 
of the World War. As leader of the German nation I 
can never for a moment grant, as a former fighter, that 
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anyone in the ranks of our Western foes could have any 
right to feel himself to be or to regard himself as some¬ 
thing better than we Germans are. Therefore I do not 
suffer in the smallest degree from any inferiority com¬ 
plex. I see, on the contrary, in the memory of the four 
years of the War, which I myself thanks to the favour of 
Providence had the good fortune to share, only a ground 
for the proudest confidence in my German people and, 
as a soldier, in my own person. These years make me 
in the depths of my being wishful for peace, since I 
recognize the frightful horrors of war, but also at the 
same time resolute in my conviction of the value of the 
German soldier in the defence of our rights. Threats, 
therefore, from whatever side they come, do not impress 
me. (2) Further, both I and all of us remembering this 
time must form the decision that we will not with such 
criminal levity neglect the interests of our Reich and of 
the nation as was the case before 1914. And there is an 
assurance that I wish now to give you, my old comrades: 
if the British policy of encirclement has remained the 
same as before the war, the German defence policy has 
fundamentally changed. It is in itself a change that to¬ 
day, at the head of the Reich, affairs are conducted not 
by a civilian dressed up as a major but by a soldier who 
perhaps at times wears civilian dress. In the German 
Government of to-day there are no more Bethmann- 
Hollwegs. I have seen to it that anyone who has to do 
in any way with the Government can be only a 100 per 
cent, man and soldier. If I should ever notice that the 
conduct of any man fails to stand the test when he is 
faced with responsibility in a crisis I shall immediately 
remove any such person, whoever he may be, from his 
position.” 

“The Peace ‘Diktat’ of Versailles did not come into 
existence by chance. It was the goal of those who for 
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years had sought to encircle Germany and had at last 
reached their goal. We have no right to doubt that 
to-day the same policy is being pursued only to attain 
the same goal. We have therefore the duty to tell the 
unvarnished truth to the nation and to encourage them 
to the highest degree in their u ill to defence and their 
defensive strength. In this I believe that I am acting 
also in the spirit of those comrades who once^—^unfor¬ 
tunately apparently to no purpose—had to give their 
lives for Germany. ... It is at least something to have 
made good the crimes which weakness, lack of purpose, 
and disunity once committed.” 

"I expect therefore that this strengthening of the 
defensive strength of Germany, particularly amongst 
old soldiers, will not merely be welcomed but fanatically 
supported. But this policy cannot see its goal in tempo¬ 
rarily clothing a year’s recruits from civilian life in 
military uniform, but its aim must be on principle to 
educate the whole nation to be soldiers and to bring 
them to a soldierly frame of mind. It is no chance that 
National Socialism was born in the Great War. For it 
is nothing else than the penetration of our entire life 
with the spirit of the true fighter for people and 
Reich.” 

“Of one thing none of us can doubt: only when in all 
spheres the German people possesses a heroic leader¬ 
ship, only then in its own attitude will it resemble this 
leadership. It is my unalterable decision to see to it that 
the highest political and military leaders of the nation 
both think and act just as courageously as the honest 
rifleman must do who unconditionally has to surrender 
and does surrender his life when this sacrifice is de¬ 
manded by his orders or by necessity. The heroic 
leadership of a nation is always founded on that con¬ 
science which receives its orders through putting to 
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itself the question of the survival or the destruction of a 
people/** 

On 6 June xgjg Hitler addressed the soldiers of the 
Condor Legion on their return from the war in Spain: 

am so happjr to see you before me and above all I 
am so proud of you! And at this hour the entire German 
people shares my feeling. ... In the summer of 1936 
Spain seemed lost* International forces in that country 
fanned the flame of a revolution destined to lay not 
merely Spain but Europe in dust and ashes* The 
Christian democracies, too, would not be stopped from 
sending for this purpose arms, combustibles, and so^ 
called ‘volunteers** A frightfully menacing fate threat¬ 
ened our continent. The European countries possessing 
the oldest civilizations seemed endangered* From Spain 
ten thousand Germans were forced to flee when house 
and home were given over to destruction. Many were 
murdered* What Germans in a laborious, long, honest 
struggle for life had built up there as the foundation of 
their livelihood was in a few weeks destroyed and 
annihilated.” 

"German warships which I sent in answer to the 
appeal of our fellow-countrymen sought to help: at 
least, so far as they could they undertook the protection 
of life and limb and rendered possible the transport of 
our fellow-counti^men back to their homeland* And 
then in 1936 there arose ever more clearly one man who 
seemed called, under the behest of his own conscience, 
to act on his people*s behalf* Franco began his struggle 
for the salvation of Spain. Arrayed against him there 
stood a conspiracy fed from all parts of the world* In 
July 1936 I had just determined to answer the call for 
help which this man sent to me; I would help him to 

’ 5 June 1939* 
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the extent that and as long as the rest of the world should 
give its support to the domestic foes of Spain.” 

“From that time National Socialist Germany began 
to take an active part, under the leadership of this man, 
in the struggle for the restoration of a national and inde¬ 
pendent Spain. I gave this order in the realization that 
I might thus be able to safeguard not only Europe but 
also our own Fatherland from a later catastrophe of the 
same character.” 

“I did this also from a deep feeling of sympathy for 
the life of a country which formerly in the World War, 
despite all the attempts at compulsion made by England, 
had remained friendly in its neutrality. By so doing I 
have returned the thanks of the German nation.” 

“Further, this was done in complete agreement with 
Italy. For Mussolini, inspired by the same idealistic 
considerations, had also formed the decision to allow the 
help of Italy to be given to the saviour of Spain in his 
fight against the internationally organized annihilation 
of his country. Thus for the first time there resulted a 
common practical demonstration of the weltanschaulich 
unity of our two countries.” 

“These idealistic motives the international plutocra¬ 
cies were neither able to comprehend nor were they 
prepared to admit. For years British and French journals 
lied to their readers representing that Germany and 
Italy intended to conquer Spain, to partition her, and 
above all to rob her of her colonies—lines of thought 
which certainly seem less unnatural in the representa¬ 
tives of these countries than with us, since the theft of 
the colonies of other peoples has of old been counted 
amongst the permitted and well tried methods of these 
democracies.” 

“Thus we all remember the infamous assertions which 
one day were spread abroad—that Germany had landed 
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30,000 men in Morocco in order to occupy the country 
and in this way take it from Spain. It is with these libels 
that the politicians and journalists of the democracies 
have carried on their agitation amongst their peoples 
and have sought time and again to use Spain as the place 
from which that catastrophe might take its rise which 
these encirclement-politicians, war-agitators, and war- 
profiteers most passionately desire—the new great Euro¬ 
pean war of the peoples.” 

“And now you, my comrades, have returned from 
Spain. This day—this festival of your reception in the 
capital of the Reich—is at once the close and the liquida¬ 
tion of all these lying democratic impostures.” 

“For I sent you out to help a country in misfortune, 
to support a heroic man who, as a glowing patriot, 
wished to rescue lus people from annihilation and who 
has in fact gloriously rescued it. You have now returned 
having bravely executed my commission. I should like 
at this moment to tell the entire German nation what 
good reason it has to be grateful to you. You have 
undertaken every service to which you were called as 
German soldiers mindful of your honour and your duty, 
courageous and loyal and above all modest. The high 
praise which the hero of Spanish freedom has given to 
you can but make the German people specially proud 
of you.” 

“It was painful for us all to have to keep silence on 
your fight year after year. But from the first I had the 
intention, after the end of this war, to give you in the 
homeland the reception which brave, victorious soldiers 
deserve.... The German people thanks those, too, who, 
as soldiers, have had to lose limb, life, or health in the 
service of this commission and it thanks lastly those 
who to-day mourn the loss of their brave husbands and 
sons. They have fallen, but their death and their suffer- 
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ing will give life to countless other Germans in the 
future. , , < Your example^ my comrades, will above all 
else only heighten the self-confidence of the German 
people, it will strengthen the tics of comradeship which 
link us to our friends, and will leave the world in no 
doubt that—if the international war-agitators should 
ever wish to realize their plan of attacking the German 
Reich—this their attempt will meet with a resistance 
from the German people and the German armed forces 
such as the encirclement propagandists of to-day would 
still appear unable rightly to conceive. In this respect, 
too, your fight in Spain, as a lesson for our foes, was a 
fight for Germany,” , . . You, now you have returned, 
are particularly fitted to be the example and teacher of 
the young soldiers of our new Army: “You have thus 
helped to strengthen confidence in the new German 
army and in the excellence of our new weapons.” 

Hitler then spoke of the Italian soldiers who had risked 
their lives “in this fight of civilization against destruc¬ 
tion”: he spoke of “the proud people, which they had 
come to know, which for nearly three years had fought 
resolutely, boldly, heroically to save its freedom, its 
independence and therewith its existence”; he spoke of 
the good fot^time of the legionaries to have served “under 
the orders of a general who from the force of his own 
determination, with an unfaltering faith in victory, had 
become the saviour of his country. At this moment we 
have all only the sincere and heart-felt wish that hence¬ 
forth it may be granted to the noble Spanish people 
under this man’s brilliant leadership to rise proudly to 
a new prosperity.”^ 

In reply to a telegram of greetmg sent by Franco in the 

* KZ,, 7 June 1939. This speech is highly significant: the 
attack, it will be observed, is not directed against Bolshevism but 
against the democracies. 
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name of the National Council of the Spanish Traditionalist 
Falange (9 June J9J9) Hitler telegraphed hts thanks: “In 
the sure conviction that the battle which we have waged 
in common against Bolshevism,' the destroyer of culture 
and of peoples, has formed a tie of indissoluble com¬ 
munity between the German and the Spanish peoples, 
I most heartily respond to your message with the sincere 
wishes of myself and the German people for a happy 
future for Spain.”* 

It may be noted that in his speech at the celebration of 
the Festival of the Summer Solstice Goebbels said: "Ger- 
many intends to recover all the territories which have 
belonged to her in the course of history." This sentence was 
not reported in the German Press.^ 

On 26 June 1939 in the interview granted by Hitler to 
the retiring Ambassador of the Argentine: “M. Hiller lui 
a dit plus oil iiioins nettement qti'U rCavait pas Vintention 
d’attaqucr la Pologne."' 

On ig July 1939 Forster, Gauleiter of Danzig, reported 
to the High Commissioner on his intervi&o with Hitler in 
Berchtesgaden. '*D'apres M. Forster, M. Hitler s^ait 
ioujours resohi a obtenir raiitorisation de construire a 
trovers le Corridor une autostrade exterritoriale, ainsi que 
le retour de Dantzig ait Reich; mais il ne voudrait pas 
recourir d la guerre pour s'essurer ces avantages; si la 
Pologne s'ahstient de toute provocation, des inesures de 
demobilisation seront prises, d'ici quelques semaiiies, dans 
la Ville Libre. Un violent article polonophobe public 

' This relapse into the earlier style is interesting (cf. pp. 1590, 

1664 tupra) \ was it an oversight? ^ lo June 1939* 

^ The French Yciloiv Book^ No* 143* Report of Coulondre to 
Bonnet^ dated 33 June J939- Cf, ibid*, No. 144, 

■* From report of Coulondre to Bonnet dated 27 June 1939* 
The French Yellow Book^ No, 145* 
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par le Gauleiter rnettrait un point final a la campagne 
actuelle,^^^ 

At a second interview with the High Commissioner (24 
July 1939) Gaideiter Forster ''a confirme a M. Burckhardt 
qiie M. Hitler sanrait attendre le temps necessaire pour 
amener nn reglement pacifique de la question de Dantzig^\^ 
With the beginning of August there follows the embittered 
dispute over the Polish customs officers in Danzig^ German 
claims are no longer confined to Danzig but are extended to 
include ^Hhe Conidor and the other ierritories arbitrarily 
detached from the Reich,^ 

But on 10 August 1939 the Gauleiter of Danzig in- 
formed the High Commissioner that Hitler bad ordered hwi^ 
'‘afin de ne pas compliquer les choses d^eviter a Dantzig 
tout nouvel incident”*^ This teas the result of an inter^ 
view with Hitler at Berchtesgaden on 8 August 1939^^ 

But on the evening of the same day Forster spoke at 
Danzig cours d^tme manifestation organisee pour 
illustrer la volonte de la population dantzicoise d^etre 
reintegree au Reich. Dans ce discours, redige sur les instruc¬ 
tions reptes a Obe^'salzberg^ il exprimait la conviction que 
leFiihrer sanrait realuerle vmt ttnanime de la population 
dantzicoise de rentrer dans le sein de la Patrie allenmnde. 
Deux joxirs plus iard, aprh etre reventi cn Allemagne^ tl 

‘ The Frcfich Yetloto Book, No* 166. From a report of the 
French Consul at Danzig to Bonnet Cf* ibid*, No* 170: report of 
Dr* B6mcr*3 statement of German foreign policy (21 July 1939) 
on the instructions of the Secretary of State, Dietrich, who had 
just returned from seeing Hitler in Berchtesgaden* This statement 
js, however, too indirect to insert here as though it were made 
by Hitler himself* On Dr, Bdmer's statement cf. ibid.. No. 171* 

“ Ibid,, No* 172. On this change of tone beginning about the 
middle of July see ibid,, No, 176, It gives place in the German 
Press at the end of July to statements that Germany has no need 
to fear **un con flit mSme g^n^ralis^’'. Hitler, as in May, once more 
visits the German fortifications in the West* 

^ Cf. ibid* Nos. 177 et sqq, Ibid,, No* 184; cf. No. 19^' 

5 Ibid*, No* 188* ^ Ibid., No* 189. 
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prononpait a Furtk^ sa ville ?iatale, line harangue dans 
laqiielle on a voulu recomiaUre k style du Fiihrer et il 
s^eaiait: Ouoi qu'il arrive^ Dantzigfinira bien par revenir 
unjmtr an Rekh.^^ , . . M. Forster n^a pas seulement for- 
nmle les revendications alkmandes concernant Dantzig; il 
a fait leproces de VBtatpolonais lui-mime comme on faisait 
Van dernier le proces de Vi^tai tchecoslovaqne. Il a refuse d 
la Pologne le droit dkxister en tant qil 2 iat independantP^ 

9 August. The German Secretary of State sends a 
communkatioii to the Polish Charge d'Affaires in Berlin 
on the Note addressed by the Polish Govermnent to the 
Senate of the Free City of Danzig concerning the activity 
of Polish Customs officials? 

10 August. Polish Governmenfs reply? 

11^ 12^ 13 August igsg* Ciano confers with Hitler and 
Ribbentrop? Intewiew with Hitler on 12 August. 

12 August. Burckhardt^ High Commissioner at Danzig^ 
has an iniervim with Hitler at Bm chtesgaden. ^^Lespropos 
quHl {Hitler) aurait tenus a M. Burckhardt lots de la visile 
, • * sembleraient indiquer qiCil n*a pas depuis lors {i.e. 
his speech on 2S April 1939) modifii sa position. Aiicun 
de ses lieideuauts tCa prononcS non plus de paroles de- 
cisivesP^ 

’ Caulondrt? in a report dated 15 Aug* I939i French Yellow 
Bookt No. 195. 

2 Text: Dokurnente zitr Vorgeschichte des KriegeSj p* 284; English 
translation: Docttments concerningGerjnan-PolishRehtions^&c. p. 87. 

^ Text: Doknnwnte zitr Vorgcschichte des KriegeSt ibid.; English 
translation: Documents concerning Germane-Polish Relations, 
pp. 87-8* 

* For the doubts at this time of the result of these conversations 
cf. The French Yellow Book, No. 195. The dominant impression 
at Berlin was that "Fltalie a essay^ de jouer le r6le mod^rateur, de 
freiner le Reich”, Cf. Sir Neville Henderson, The Failure of a 
Mission. Berlin J9J7-J9J9, London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, 
pp. 252.-3* seems probable that Ciano there proposed * , * 
some form of international conference,” 

s The French Yellow Book, No. 195. 
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20 August, '^Dans les milieux de la Wilhehnstrasse ... 
on considere qtte le Chancetier Hitler erf risolu (i *regler la 
question de Dantsig' avant le i" septembre”' 

22 August. Garreau, French Consul-General at Ham¬ 
burg, learns from a ^'serious source*’ *'que le Gouverne- 
ment allemand espere, par une agression militaire fou- 
droyante, venir a bout de la Pologne avant la fin du 
mois*'^ 

23 August, Non-aggression Pact betzaeen Germany and 
Russia signed.^ 

On this day Sir Nevile Henderson presents Chamber- 
lean's letter to Hitler. Text of letter: '‘Documents con¬ 
cerning German-Polish Relations", &c. pp. gCS, 

Sir Nevile Henderson was received shortly after i p.vi. 
In his report of the interview sent to Lord Halifax he 
wrote: 

During the whole of this first conversation Herr 
' Hitler was excitable and uncompromising. He made no 
long speeches but his language was violent and exag¬ 
gerated both as regards England and Poland. He began 
by asserting that the Polish question would have been 
settled on the most generous terms if it had not been 
for England’s unwarranted support. / drew attention 
to the inaccuracies of this statement, our guarantee 
having been given on 31st March and Polish reply on 
26th March. He retorted by saying that the latter had 
been inspired.jby a British press campaign, which had 
invented a German threat to Poland the week before. 
Germany had not moved a man any more than she had 

* Report of L^on Noel, French Ambassador at Warsaw, to 
Bonnot, ibid,. No, 203, (Cf, Docunmits comerning German-Polish 
Relations^ p, 91*) 

* Ibid,, No, an, 

^ Text: DokummU mir VorgeschkhtB des KriegeSr pp, a 33 '' 4 ^ 
English translation: Documents concerning Gmnmi-Polish Relations^ 
pp, 104-5* 
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done during the similar fallacious press campaign about 
Czecho-Slovakia on the 20th May last year. 

He then violently attacked the Poles^ talked of 100,000 
German refugees from Poland, excesses against Ger¬ 
mans, closing of German institutions and Polish syste¬ 
matic persecution of German nationals generally. He 
said that he was receiving hundreds of telegrams daily 
from his persecuted compatriots. He would stand it no 
longer, &c* / interrupted by remarking that zohile I did 
7 iOt wish to try to deny that persecutions ocairred {of 
Poles also in Gernmny) the Gminan Press accounts were 
highly exaggerated. He had mentioned the castration of Ger¬ 
mans. I happened tO' be aware of one case. The German 
in guest ion zvas a sex^mdniaCf who had been treated as he 
deserved. Herr HitkPs retort was that there had not been 
one case but six. 

His next tirade zvas against British support of Czechs 
and Poles. He asserted that the former would ha\^e been 
independent to-day if England had not encouraged them 
in a policy hostile to Germany, He insinuated that the 
Poles would be to-morrow if Britain ceased to encourage 
them to-day. He follozved this by a tirade against 
England^ whose friendship he had sought for twenty 
years only to see every offer turned down with con¬ 
tempt. The British Press was also vehemently abused. 
I contested every point and kept calling bis statements 
inaccurate but the only effect was to launch him on some 
fresh tirade. 

He did not desire war but would not shrink from it if 
it was necessary; his people were much more behind him 
than last September, 

/ replied that I hoped and was convinced that some 
solution was still possible zoithout war and asked why 
contact zvith the Poles could 7 iot be renewed. Herr 
HitlePs retort was that^ so long as England gave Poland 
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a blank cheque, Polish unreasonableness would render 
any negotiation impossible. I denied the "blank cheque" 
but this only started Herr Hitler off again, and finally it 
was agreed that he would send or hand me his reply in 
two hours’ tinted 

The German report of the interviezo does not add much 
to this: the “atmosphere”, Hitler said, had been poisoned 
by England; had it not been for England he would in 
1938 have come to a peaceful agreement with Czecho¬ 
slovakia just as in the present year he would certainly 
have come to an agreement with Poland. His fair offer 
to Poland had been sabotaged by the Western Powers 
whose military attaches, just as in the case of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, had spread false reports of a German mobiliza¬ 
tion. If England or France took any further military 
measures, he would order a general mobilization in 
Germany. England had made a foe of the man who 
wished to be her greatest friend. England had preferred 
any course to co-operation with Germany: in her deter¬ 
mination to annihilate Germany she had turned to 
France, to Turkey and to Moscow. England’s attitude 
was “rather war than any profit for Germany”. Hitler 
quoted the German proverb: for love there must always be 
two parties. 

Later in the day Sir Nevile Henderson was recalled to 
Berchtesgaden. In his telegraphic report of the second 
conversation he said that Hitler was quite calm this time: 
the conversation lasted from 20 minutes to half an hour; it 
produced little new save that Hitler was far more categoric 
than in his written reply as to his determination to attack 
Poland if “another German were ill-treated in Poland”. 

England, Hitler said, was determined to destroy and 
exterminate Germany. He was 50 years old: he pre¬ 
ferred war now to when he would be 55 or 60. I told 

* Documents concerning German-Polish Relations, &c. pp. 98-100. 
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him that it was absurd to talk of extermination. Nations 
could not be exterminated and peacefid and prosperous 
Germany was a British interest. His answer was that it 
was England who was fighting for lesser races whereas 
he was fighting only for Germany: the Germans would 
this time fight to the last man: it would have been dif¬ 
ferent in 1914 if he had been Chancellor then. 

He spoke several times of his repeated offers of friend¬ 
ship to England and their invariable and contemptuous 
rejection. I referred to Prime Minister's efforts of last 
year and his desire for co-operation with Germany. He said 
that he had believed in Mr. Chamberlain’s good will at 
the time, but, and especially since encirclement efforts of 
last few months, he did so no longer. / pointed out fallacy 
of this view, but his answer was that he was now finally 
convinced of the rightness of views held formerly to him 
by others that England and Germany could never agree. 

In referring to Russian non-aggression pact he observed 
that it was England which had forced him into agree¬ 
ment with Russia. He did not seem enthusiastic over it, 
but added that once he made agreement it would be for 
a long period. 

Herr Hitler's attitude was that it was England’s fault 
and that nothing short of complete change of her policy 
towards Germany could now ever convince him of 
British desire for good relations.* 

* For these two interviews see Documents concerning German^ 
Polish Relations, &c,, pp. g8-ioi; cf. the report of Coulondre to 
Bonnet, The French Yelloio Book, No. 217, and for the German 
version Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, pp. 290-1. Cf. 
further: Sir Nevile Henderson, Failure of a Mission, &c, (sec 
p. 1677, n. 4), pp. 256-7. “In the midst of one of his tirades against 
the Poles in Aug. 1939, Sir Nevile Henderson interrupted Hitler 
to observe that he seemed to forget how useful the agreement with 
Pilsudski had been to him in 1934. Hitler’s answer was that it 
had never been of any use whatsoever and that it had merely made 
him unpopular with his own people.” Ibid., p. 62. 
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Hitler's reply to Chamberlain's letter was as follows: 
“Your Excellency, 

“The British Ambassador has just handed to me a 
communication in which your Excellency draws atten¬ 
tion in the name of the British Government to a number 
of points which in your estimation are of the greatest 
importance.” 

“I may be permitted to answer your letter as follows: 

“i. Germany has never sought conflict with England 
and has never interfered in English interests. On the 
contrary, she has for years endeavoured—although un¬ 
fortunately in vain—to win England’s friendship. On 
this account she voluntarily assumed in a wide area of 
Europe the limitations on her own interests which from 
a national-political point of view it would have otherwise 
been very difficult to tolerate.” 

“2. The German Reich, however, like every other 
State possesses certain definite interests which it is im¬ 
possible to renounce. These do not extend beyond the 
limits of the necessities laid down by former German 
history and deriving from vital economic pre-requisites. 
Some of these questions held and still hold a significance 
both of a national-political and a psychological character 
which no German Government is able to ignore.” 

“To these questions belong the German City of 
Danzig, and the connected problem of the Corridor. 
Numerous statesmen, historians and men of letters even 
in England have been conscious of this at any rate up to 
a few years ago. I would add that all these territories 
lying in the aforesaid German sphere of interest and in 
particular those lands which returned to the Reich 
eighteen months ago received their cultural development 
at the hands not of the English but exclusively of the 
Germans and this, moreover, already from a time dating 
back over a thousand years.” 
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“3. Germany was prepared to settle the questions of 
Danzig and of the Corridor by the method of negotiation 
on the basis of a proposal of truly unparalleled magna¬ 
nimity. The allegations disseminated by England re¬ 
garding a German mobilization against Poland, the 
assertion of aggressive designs towards Roumania, Hun¬ 
gary, &c., as well as the so-called guarantee declara¬ 
tions which were subsequently given had, however, 
dispelled Polish inclination to negotiate on a basis of this 
kind which would have been tolerable for Germany also.” 

“4. The unconditional assurance given by England 
to Poland that she would render assistance to that coun¬ 
try in all circumstances regardless of the causes from 
which a conflict might spring, could only be interpreted 
in that country as an encouragement thenceforward to 
unloosen, under cover of such acharter, awave of appal¬ 
ling terrorism against the one and a half million German 
inhabitants living in Poland. The atrocities which since 
then have been taking place in that country are terrible 
for the victims, but intolerable for a Great Power such 
as the German Reich which is expected to remain a 
passive onlooker during these happenings. Poland has 
been guilty of numerous breaches of her legal obligations 
towards the Free City of Danzig, has made demands in 
the character of ultimata, and has initiated a process of 
economic strangulation.” 

“5. The Government of the German Reich therefore 
recently caused the Polish Government to be informed 
that it was not prepared passively to accept this develop¬ 
ment of affairs, that it will not tolerate further addressing 
of notes in the character of ultimata to Danzig, that it 
will not tolerate a continuance of the persecutions of the 
German minority, that it will equally not tolerate the 
extermination of the Free City of Danzig by economic 
measures, in other words, the destruction of the vital 
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bases of the population of Danzig by a kind of Customs 
blockade, and that it will not tolerate the occurrence of 
further acts of provocation directed against the Reich. 
Apart from this, the questions of the Corridor and of 
Danzig must and shall be solved.” 

“6. Your Excellency informs me in the name of the 
British Government that you will be obliged to render 
assistance to Poland in any such case of intervention on 
the part of Germany. I take note of this statement of 
yours and assure you that it can make no change in the 
determination of the Reich Government to safeguard 
the interests of the Reich as stated in paragraph 5 above. 
Your assurance to the effect that in such an event you 
anticipate a long war is shared by myself. Germany, if 
attacked by England, will be found prepared and deter¬ 
mined. I have already more than once declared before 
the German people and the world that there can be no 
doubt concerning the determination of the new German 
Reich rather to accept, for however long it might be, every 
sort of misery and tribulation than to sacrifice its 
national interests, let alone its honour.” 

“7. The German Reich Government has received in¬ 
formation to the effect that the British Government has 
the intention to carry out measures of mobilization 
which, according to the statements contained in your 
own letter, are clearly directed against Germany alone. 
This is said to be true of France as well. Since Germany 
has never had the intention of taking military measures 
other than those of a defensive character against England 
or France, and, as has already been emphasized, has 
never intended, and does not in the future intend, to 
attack England or France, it follows that this announce¬ 
ment as confirmed by you, Mr. Prime Minister, in your 
own letter, can only refer to a contemplated act of 
menace directed against the Reich. I therefore inform 
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your Excellency that, in the event of these military an¬ 
nouncements being carried into effect, I shall order imme¬ 
diate mobilization of the German forces" 

[Sir Nevile Henderson asked Hitler what this italicized 
sentence meant: his answer was confused as was the actual 
German text, "But the gist was that if the French and 
British mobilizations convinced Herr Hitler that the 
Western Powers meant to attack him he would mobilize 
in self-defence. . . . The sentence was more particularly 
intended as a warning to France and . . . the French 
Government was being or would be so informed.”]’ 

“8. The question of the treatment of European pro¬ 
blems on a peaceful basis is not a decision which rests on 
Germany but primarily on those who since the crime 
committed by the Versailles Dictate have stubbornly and 
consistently opposed any peaceful revision. Only after 
a change of spirit on the part of the responsible Powers 
can there be any real change in the relationship between 
England and Germany. I have all my life fought for 
Anglo-German friendship; the attitude adopted by 
British diplomacy—at any rate up to the present—has, 
however, convinced me of the futility of such an attempt. 
Should there be any change in this respect in the future 
nobody could be happier than I.” 

“Adolf Hitler.”* 

August. A decree of the Senate of the Free City of 
Danzig enacts: "The Gauleiter of Danzig is the Head of 
the State {'Staatsoberhaupt’) of the Free City of Danzig."^ 

* Documents concerning German-Polish Relations, &c., p. loi. 

* English translation of letter: ibid., pp. 102-4. German text: 
Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Krieges, pp. 292-3. Cf. The^ 
French Yellow Book, No. 221. 

^ For a translation of the letter of the President of the Senate 
to Forster and Forster’s reply (both of 24 Aug.) see Documents 
concerning Gertnan-Polish Relations, &c,, pp. 105-6; for the Polish 
Note to the Danzig Senate see translation, ibid., p. 106. 
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24 Avgust. Polish Ambassador in Berlin has an inter¬ 
view with Goering.' 

25 August. Anglo-Polish Treaty signed.^ 

25 Avgust. Hitler handed to Sir Nevile Henderson a 
supplementary verbal communication at an interview at 
1.30 p.m. on 25 August: this communication was as follows: 

“By way of introduction the Fiihrer declared that the 
British Ambassador had given expression at the close 
of the last conversation to the hope that, after all, an 
understanding between Germany and England might 
yet be possible. He (the Fiihrer) had therefore turned 
things over in his mind once more and desired to make 
a move as regards England which should be as decisive 
as the move as regards Russia which had led to the 
recent agreement. Yesterday’s sitting in the House of 
Commons and the speeches of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Halifax had also moved the Fuhrer to talk once 
more to the British Ambassador. The assertion that 
Germany affected to conquer the world was ridiculous. 
The British Empire embraced 40 million square kilo¬ 
metres, Russia 19 million square kilometres, America 
ql- million square kilometres, whereas Germany em¬ 
braced less than 600,000 square kilometres. It is quite 
clear who it is who desires to conquer the world.” 

“The Fuhrer makes the following communication to 
the British Ambassador: 

“1. Poland’s actual provocations have become in¬ 
tolerable. It makes no difference who is responsible. If 
the Polish Government denies responsibility, that only 
goes to show that it no longer itself possesses any influ¬ 
ence over its subordinate military authorities. In the 

* Report of Sir H. Kennard (Warsaw) to Viscount Halifax, op. 
cit., p. 119. Cf. The French Yellow Book, No. 230. 

^ French translation: Les Relations polono-allemandes ct polono- 
sovietiques, Gfc., pp. 128-30; German translation: Dokumente znr 
Vorgeschichte des Krieges, pp. 294-6. 
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preceding night there had been a further twenty-one 
new frontier incidents; on the German side the greatest 
discipline had been maintained. All incidents had been 
provoked from the Polish side. Furthermore, commer¬ 
cial aircraft had been shot at. If the Polish Government 
stated that it was not responsible, it showed that it was 
no longer capable of controlling its own people.” 

“2. Germany was in all the circumstances determined 
to abolish these Macedonian conditions on her eastern 
frontier and, what is more, to do so in the interests of 
quiet and order, but also in the interests of European 
peace.” 

“3. The problem of Danzig and the Corridor must 
be solved.—The British Prime Minister had made a 
speech which was not in the least calculated to induce 
any change in the German attitude. At the most, the 
result of this speech could be a bloody and incalculable 
war between Germany and England. Such a war would 
be bloodier than that of 1914 to 1918. In contrast to the 
last war Germany would no longer have to fight on 
two fronts. Agreement with Russia was unconditional 
and signified a change in foreign policy of the Reich 
which would last a very long time. Russia and Germany 
would never again take up arms against each other. 
Apart from this, the agreements reached with Russia 
would also render Germany secure economically for the 
longest possible period of war.” 

‘‘The Fuhrer had always wanted an Anglo-German 
understanding. War between England and Germany 
could at the best bring some profit to Germany but none 
at all to England.” 

‘‘ The Fuhrer declared that the German-Polish pro¬ 
blem must be solved and will be solved. He is, however, 
prepared and determined after the solution of this 
problem to approach England once more with a large 
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comprehensive offer. He is a man of great decisions, 
and in this case also he will be capable of being great in 
his action. He accepts the British Empire and is ready 
to pledge himself personally for its continued existence 
and to place the power of the German Reich at its dis¬ 
posal if— 

“(i) His colonial demands which arc limited and can 
be negotiated by peaceful methods are fulfilled and in 
this case he is prepared to fix the longest time limit.” 

“(2) His obligations towards Italy are not touched; in 
other words, he does not demand that England gives up her 
obligations towards France and similarly for his own part 
he cannot withdraw from his obligations towards Italy.” 

“(3) He also desires to stress the irrevocable deter¬ 
mination of Germany never again to enter into conflict 
with Russia. The Fuhrer is ready to conclude agree¬ 
ments with England which, as has already been empha¬ 
sized, would not only guarantee the existence of the 
British Empire in all circumstances as far as Germany 
is concerned, but also if necessary an assurance to the 
British Empire of German assistance regardless of where 
such assistance should be necessary. The Fiihrer would 
then also be ready to accept a reasonable limitation of 
armaments which corresponds to the new political situa¬ 
tion, and which is economically tolerable. Finally, the 
Fuhrer renewed his assurances that he is not interested 
in Western problems and that a frontier modification in 
the West does not enter into consideration. Western 
fortifications which have been constructed at a cost of 
milliards were final Reich frontier on the West.” 

"If the British Government would consider these 
ideas, a blessing for Germany and also for the British 
Empire might result. If it rejects these ideas there will 
be war. In no case would Great Britain emerge stronger; 
the last war proved this.” 
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“The Fiihrer repeats that he is a man of ad infinitum 
decisions by which he himself is bound and that this is 
his last offer. Immediately after solution of the German- 
Polish question he would approach the British Govern¬ 
ment with an offer.”* 

Sir Nevile Henderson sent an account of this interview 
by telegram to Viscount Halifax: in this telegram he stated 
that Hitler began by saying that he had always desired 
and still desired good relations with Great Britain and 
his conscience compelled him to make this final effort 
to secure them. It was his last attempt. He suggested 
that I should fly to England myself in order to put the 
case to His Majesty’s Government. Hitler refused to 
guarantee a negotiated settlement of the Polish question 
on the ground that Polish provocation might at any 
moment render German intervention to protect German 
nationals inevitable. 

To the suggestion that Beck and Ribbentrop should meet 
somewhere and discuss the way out Hitler replied that he 
had invited Beck to come and talk the matter over last 
March, only to have his invitation flatly refused. 

To the repeated assertion that it was essential that the 
offer should mean a peaceful settlement with Poland Hitler 
said: “If you think it useless, then do not send my offer 
at all.” Beck and Lipski were well-intentioned but they 
had no control over what was happening in Poland. 
The only signs of excitement on Hitler’s part occurred when 
he referred to the Polish persecutions. 

Among various points mentioned by Herr Hitler were: 
that the only winner of another European war would be 
Japan; that he was by nature an artist not a politician, 

* Gcnnan text: Dokumente zur Vorgcschichte des Krteges, pp. 
293-4; English translation: Documents concerning Gennan-Polish 
Relations, pp. 120-2. Cf. The French Yellozo Book, No. 245, 
246, 248. 
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and that once the Polish question was settled he would 
end his life as an artist and not as a warmonger; he 
did not want to turn Germany into nothing but a military 
barracks and he would only do so if forced to do so; that 
once the Polish question was settled he himself would 
settle down: that he had no interest in making Britain 
break her word to Poland; that he had no wish to be 
small-minded in any settlement with Poland and that all 
he required for an agreement with her was a gesture from 
Britain to indicate that she would not be unreasonable.' 

For this interview see also the telephonic reports sent to 
Paris by Coulondre after seeing Sir Nevile Henderson P 
to the account given above add: 

“ Je veux,” a declare le Chancelier, “faire encore une 
tentative en vue du retablissement de bonnes relations 
entre nos pays et de la sauvegarde de la paix. Je suis 
dispose i envisager dans certaines limites un programme 
de desarmcment. Je veux toujours des colonies, mais 
Je puis attendre trois, quatre ou memo cinq ans; ce ne 
sera pas 1 ^ une cause de guerre. D’ailleurs, il nc s’agirait 
pas n^cessairement des anciennes colonies allcmandes. 
L’essentiel pour moi est de trouver des corps gras ainsi 
que du bois.” 

M. Hitler a dit hier a mon collegne anglais qn'il 
6 tait d6cid6 a faire disparaitre la faiblesse qui existait ^ 
sa fronti^re de Test du fait de la presence des minority 
allog^nes. Sir Nevile Henderson ltd a demande s'il 
envisageait de proceder, comine pour le Tyrol, a un 

* DoanncHts concerning German^Polish Relationsf Gfc., pp. 122-3. 
See Tlie French Yellow Book^ Nos. 248, 257. 

* The French Yellow Book, No. 245, dated 26 Aug. i 939 * i*' 
this Coulondre says: **Au cours d’un entretien avee Sir Nevile 
Henderson, M. Hitler a fait aujourd'hxti k mon collogue la commu¬ 
nication dont voici la substance. . . .** The report is apparently 
wrongly dated, since the interview in question must, it would seem, 
be that of 25 Aug. 
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ichauge de populations et le Ftihrer n'a ripondu ni oui 
ni non.'*' 

25 August. Coulondre has an interview with Hitler; of 
that interview he gave an account in a telephonic report to 
Bonnet: Jc rapporte en substance sespropos. 

“En presence de la gravite de la situation, m'a-t-il dit, 
je veux vous faire une declaration que je vous prie de 
transmettre a M. Daladier. Je n’ai, comme je le lui ai 
deja dit, aucune hostilite envers la France; j’ai person- 
nellement rcnonce a I’Alsace-Lorraine et j’ai reconnu la 
frontiere franco-allemande. Je ne veux pas de conflit 
avec votre pays, et je ne demande qu’a entretenir de bons 
rapports avec lui. Aussi la pensee que je pourrais, 
cause de la Pologne, avoir a combattre la France m’est- 
elle tres penible. Or les provocations polonaises ont cre6 
pour le Reich une situation qui ne peut pas se prolonger.” 

“J’ai fait, il y a plusieurs mois, des propositions ex- 
tremement raisonnables a la Pologne, en demandant le 
retour au Reich de Dantzig ainsi qu’une etroite bande 
de territoire reliant cette ville allemande i la Prusse 
orientale. Mais la garantie donnee par le Gouvernement 
britannique a suscite I’intransigeance polonaise. Non 
seulement le Gouvernement de Varsovie a repousse mes 
propositions, mais il a inflige les pires traitements aux 
minorites allemandes, nos freres de race, et il a pris des 
mesures de mobilisation.’’ 

“J’avais tout d’abord, a poursuivi M. Hitler, present 
a la presse du Reich de ne rien publier des sevices subis 
par les Allemands de Pologne. Mais la situation passe 
a present toute mesure tolerable. Savez-vous, a-t-il 
marque, qu’il y a eu des cas de castration ? que, dans nos 
camps d’accueil, il y a plus de 70.000 r^fugi6s? Sept 

' The French Yellow Book, No. 246, dated 26 Aug. 1939. For 
the suggestion that an exchange of populations might be proposed 
by Poland to Germany see ibid., Nos. 246, 259, 278. 
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Allemands ont ete hier encore tufe par la police polonaise 
a Bielitz et trente reservistes allemands ont et6 mitraillfe 
a Lodz. Nos avions ne peuvent plus, sans etre canonnfe, 
voler entre I’Allemagne et la Prusse orientale; leur itine- 
raire a ^t6 modifie, mais ils sont actuellement attaqu6s 
au-dessus de la mer. C’est ainsi que I’avion qui trans- 
portait Ic Secretaire d’fitat Stuckart a subi le feu 
de batiments polonais, fait nouveau que je n’avais pu 
signaler ce matin a Sir Nevile Henderson.” 

Enflant la votx, M. Hitler a poursuivi: “II n’est pas un 
pays digne de ce nom qui pourrait supporter semblables 
affronts. La France ne le tol^rerait pas plus que I’Alle- 
magnc. Ces choses ont assez dure et je repondrai par la 
force a de nouvelles provocations. Je ticns a le dire une 
fois encore: je desire eviter un conflit avcc votre pays. 
Je n’attaquerai pas la France, mais si die entre dans le 
conflit, j’irai jusqu’au bout. Je viens, vous le savez, de 
conclure avec Moscou un accord qui n’est pas seulement 
thdorique, mais, dirais-je, positif. Je vaincrai, je pense, 
et vous pensez que vous vaincrez; cc qui est sur, c’est 
que ce sont surtout le sang allemand et le sang fran^ais 
qui couleront, le sang de deux peuples egalement coura- 
geux. Je le dis k nouveau, il m’est tres p6nible de penser 
que nous pouvons en venir Ik. Dites cela au President 
Daladier, je vous prie, de ma part.”... 

“Pourquoi,” asked Hitler^ “avoir donne k la Pologne 
un ch^ue en blanc?”... 

“Quant aux 6v6nements de mars dernier, il etait vrai, 
ajouta-t-il, qu’il avait pris sous sa protection la Boheme 
et la Moravie, mais il avait maintenu aux habitants de 
ces territoires leur liberty et il en couterait cher de 
toucher k un cheveu de leur tete, c’dtait Ik pour le Reich 
un point d’honneur. La minority polonaise en ces 
regions n’aurait k subir aucun s6vice; en Sarre d’ailleurs, 
pas un Fran9ais n’avait eu k se plaindre. “Il m’est tris 
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p^nible de penser, a repete encore le Chancelier, que je 
pourrais avoir a combattre votre pays; mais cela ne 
depend pas de moi. Je vous prie de le dire ^ M. 
Daladter.”' 

2$~26 AugmU For the view that Hitler had originally 
given orders for the German advance into Poland on 25 
or 36 August see Sir Nevile Henderson, "The Failure of a 
Mission'^ {cf. p. x6yy, n. 4), pp. 254, 2$8; "The French 
Yellow Book", No. 315. 

s6 August. Daladier's letter to Hitler.^ On the evening 
of that day Hitler states orally to the French Atnbassador 
at Berlin that he cannot accept Daladier’s suggestion 
for a last attempt at a peaceful agreement with Poland.* 

27 August. Hitler replied to Daladier's letter.* hi 
that reply Hiller wrote; 

“I understand the misgivings which you express. I, 
too, have never overlooked the high responsibility which 
is laid upon those who are placed in charge of the destiny 
of peoples. As an old soldier of the front line I know, as 
you do, the horrors of war. It is from this outlook and 
knowledge that I, too, have honestly striven to remove 
all grounds for conflict between our two peoples. One 
thing I stated quite frankly to the French people: that 
the condition for this would be the return of the Saar 
district. After this return I at once solemnly affirmed 
my surrender of any further claims which could affect 
France. The German people has approved this attitude 
of mine. As you could convince yourself during your 
last visit to Germany the German people, conscious of 
its own attitude, felt and still feels towards its former 

' The French Yellow Book, No. 242. Cf. No. 257 apud init. 

* Text: ibid., No. 253; Geiroan translation: Dokumente xur 
Vorgeschichte dcs Krieges, pp. 296-7. 

* 2Vie French Yellow Book, No. 271. 

■* Text: Doknntente siir Vorgeschichte des Krieges, pp. 297—8; 
French translation: The French Yellow Book, No. 267. 
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brave enemy no kind of animosity, much less hatred. 
On the contrary. So soon as peace was established on 
our western frontier there arose a growing sympathy, 
at least on the side of the German people—a sympathy 
which on many occasions was shown in a positively 
demonstrative fashion. The building of the great western 
fortifications, which has absorbed and still absorbs many 
milliards, represents for Germany at the same time an 
evidence of the acceptance and final delimitation of the 
frontier of the Reich. Thereby the German people has 
surrendered its claim to two provinces which once be¬ 
longed to the old German Reich, were later conquered 
through much bloodshed and were finally defended at the 
cost of far greater bloodshed. This surrender, as you, 
your Excellency, must admit, was no diplomatic attitude 
merely displayed to th© outside world, but a decision 
which found its logical confirmation in all our measures. 
You will, Mr. Prime-Minister, be unable to adduce a 
single instance in which, if it were but through a single 
line or a speech, there was anything which contravened 
this final delimitation of the frontier of the German Reich 
on the West. I thought that through this surrender and 
through this attitude I had removed every conceivable 
ground of conflict between our two peoples which could 
lead to a repetition of the tragedy of the years 1914 to 
1918. This voluntary limitation of the vital claims (Leftewy- 
anspriiche) of Germany in the West cannot, however, be 
interpreted as an acceptance of the ‘Diktat’ of Versailles 
extending to all other spheres. I have in fact tried year 
after year by the way of negotiation to effect a revision 
of at least the most Impossible and most intolerable pro¬ 
visions of this ‘Diktat’. This proved impossible. That 
revision must come was clearly realized by many intelli¬ 
gent persons from all nations. Whatever may be adduced 
against my method, whatever criticisms it is believed 
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must be brought against it. it must not be overlooked or 
contested that through this method it was possible with¬ 
out fresh bloodshed in many cases to find solutions which 
did not satisfy Germany alone but that through the 
character of my action the statesmen of other peoples 
were relieved of the obligation, which would often have 
been for them an impossible obligation, to have to answer 
for this revision before their own peoples; for one thing 
in any event your Excellency must grant me; Revision 
had to come. The ‘Diktat’ of Versailles was intolerable. 
No honourable Frenchman not even yourself, Monsieur 
Daladier, would in a like position have acted otherwise 
than I have done. It is in this spirit, too, that I have now 
sought to banish from the \vorid the most unreasonable 
of the provisions of the‘Diktat’of Versailles. I have made 
an offer to the Polish Government which has shocked the 
German people. No other than I could possibly have dared 
to come before the public with such an offer. It could 
therefore be madeonly once for all, I am profoundly con¬ 
vinced that if at that time, especially from England, instead 
of launching a wild campaign against Germany in the 
Press, instead of spreading reports of a German mobiliza¬ 
tion, Poland had been counselled to be reasonable. Europe 
to-day and for twenty-five years after could have enjoyed 
a condition of the most profound peace. It was only 
through this lie of German aggression that public opinion 
in Poland was inflamed, it became more difficult for 
the Polish Government to make its own 060058317, clear 
decisions, while, above all, through the promise of the 
guarantee which followed, men’s vision of the limits of 
practical possibilitieswasclouded.ThePolish Government 
rejected the proposals. Polish public opinion, in the cer¬ 
tain conviction that now assuredly England and France 
would fight in Poland’s support, began to raise claims 
which one might call ludicrous insanity if they were not 
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SO intensely dangerous. Then there began an intolerable 
terrorism, a physical and economic oppression of the 
Germans, who still numbered over one and a half mil¬ 
lions, in the areas which had been separated from the 
Reich. I will not speak here of the atrocities which have 
been perpetrated. But even Danzig, through the 
continual excesses of the Polish authorities, became 
increasingly conscious that it was given over, apparently 
without hope of relief, to a force which was alien to 
the national character of the city and its popula¬ 
tion." 

“May I now ask you. Monsieur Daladicr, how would 
you as a Frenchman act if through some unfortunate 
issue of a brave fight one of your provinces was cut off 
by a corridor which was occupied by an alien Power, if a 
great city, let us say Marseilles, was prevented from ex¬ 
pressing its loyalty to France and if the Frenchmen living 
in this district were to be persecuted, beaten, ill-treated, 
even bestially murdered? You arc a Frenchman, Mon¬ 
sieur Daladier, and therefore I know how you would act. 
I am a German. Monsieur Daladier, do not doubt that my 
feeling of honour, that my consciousness of duty would 
compel me to act in precisely the same way. If you had 
the misfortune which we have, would you. Monsieur 
Daladier, in that case understand it if Germany, without 
any justification, were to insist that the corridor through 
France should remain, that the stolen territories must not 
return, that the restoration of Marseilles to France was 
forbidden? I cannot at least imagine. Monsieur Dala¬ 
dier, that on this ground Germany would fight against 
you, for I and every one have surrendered the claim to 
Alsace-Lorraine in order to avoid further bloodshed. 
And so much less would we shed blood to perpetuate 
an injustice which for you would of necessity be as in¬ 
tolerable as for us it would be insignificant. Everything 
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which you write in your letter I feel precisely as you do. 
Perhaps it is just we old soldiers of the front line who can 
most easily understand each other on many questions; 
but I would ask you to understand this also; that for a 
nation conscious of its honour it is impossible to give up 
nearly two million souls and watch them being ill-treated 
on its own frontiers. I have therefore put for\vard a clear 
demand; Danzig and the Corridor must come back to 
Germany. The Macedonian conditions on our Eastern 
frontier must come to an end. I see no way here by 
which I can induce Poland, which now under the protec¬ 
tion of its guarantees, feels itself invulnerable, to adopt 
a peaceful solution. But I should despair of any honour¬ 
able future for my people if in such conditions we were 
not determined, in one way or another, to solve this ques¬ 
tion. If now, through this, fate should once more compel 
our two peoples to fight, there would still be a difference 
in our motives. I, Monsieur Daladier, should then, with 
my people, fight for the reparation of an injustice im¬ 
posed upon us, the others would fight for its retention. 
That is the more tragic since many of the most outstand¬ 
ing men even of your own people have recognized the sense¬ 
lessness of the solution of 1919 just as they have realized 
the impossibility of permanently maintaining it. I see 
quite clearly the serious consequences which such a con¬ 
flict brings with it. But I believe that the most serious 
consequence of all would have to be borne by Poland, 
for whatever might be the issue of a war fought on this 
question the Polish State of to-day would, in one way or 
another, be lost.” 

“That on this question our two peoples should have to 
enter on a fresh, bloody war of annihilation Is not only 
for you. Monsieur Daladier, but also for me very painful. 
But, as I said before, I see no way in which we can 
influence Poland so that she should see reason and be 
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prepared to rectify a situation which for the German 
people and the German Reich is intolerable.” 

Adolf Hitler.* 

German troops enter Slovakia: Slovak radio in face of 
the Polish danger calls on the Slovak population to treat 
the Germans as good friends.^ 

38 August. Hitler receives from Sir Nevile Henderson 
at 10.30 p.m. the Reply of the British Government to his 
Communications of 23 and 25 August 1939.^ 

At Sir Nevile Henderson's interview with Hitler in reply 
to the statement that the British Government offered friend¬ 
ship but only on the basis of a peaceful and freely negotiated 
solution of the Polish question Hitler said that he 
would be willing to negotiate, if there was a Polish 
Government which was prepared to be reasonable and 
which really controlled the country. He e.xpatiated on 
misdoings of the Poles, referred to his generous offer of 
March last, said that it could not be repeated and asserted 
that nothing else than the return of Danzig and the whole 
of the Corridor would satisfy him, together with a 
rectification in Silesia, where 90 per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion had voted for Germany at the post-war plebiscite 
but where, as a result of Haller-Korfanti coup, what the 
Plebiscite Commission had allotted had nevertheless been 
grabbed by Poland. 

To the statement that the Corridor was inhabited almost 
entirely by Poles Hitler replied that ‘‘this was only true 
because a million Germans had been driven out of that 
district since the war”. . . . His original offer had been 
contemptuously refused and he would not make it 

‘ Dokumentc zur Vorgeschichic des Kriegcs, pp. 297-8. 

■ Let Relationspolono-allemandes et polono-soviitiques, Sfc.ip. 136. 
Cf. p. 138. 

’ Doaanents concerning German-Polish Relations, &c.,pp. 126-8; 
German translation: Dokumente zur Vorgescliichte des Krieges, pp. 
299-300; French translation: The French Yellow Book, No. 277. 
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again .... Poland could never be reasonable: she had 
England and France behind her and imagined that even 
if she were beaten she would later recover, thanks to their 
help, more than she might lose. He spoke of annihilat¬ 
ing Poland. The British were incapable of inducing 
Poland to be reasonable. . . . He had to satisfy the 
demands of his people, his army was ready and eager 
for battle, his people were united behind him and he 
could not tolerate further ill-treatment of Germans in 
Poland, S:c. 

Hithr stated that he was ready to discuss the question 
of an exchange of populations; ai/isH asked zvhether he was 
willing to negotiate direct with the Poles he said he could 
not give me an answer until after he had carefully con¬ 
sidered the reply of the British Government. .. . 

Later in the interview Hitler asked whether England 
would be willing to accept an alliance with Germany. 
“Speaking personally," Sir Nevile Henderson said, "/ did 
not exclude such a possibility provided the development of 
events justified it. Hitler promised to give a written reply 
the next day: ‘there was no time to wait.**’* 

In the course of this interview Hitler insisted that he was 
not bluffing and that people would make a great mistake 
if they believed that he was. He realized that England 
was not bluffing either. He suggested that Great Britain 
might offer something at once in the way of colonies as 
evidence of her good intentions.- 

With this compare the account of the interview sent by 
Coidondre to Paris on 29 August; Le Fiihrer est revenu 
tout au long de I’entretien sur ses revendications k Tigard 
de la Pologne ,,.. Aujourd’hui ce qu’il veut, e'est Dant- 
zig, le Corridor et des rectifications territoriales en Sil^ie 
polonaise. Hitler's answer to the question “Seriez-vous 

‘ Documents concerning German~Poiuh RelationSf pp. 128-31 
(from a telegraphic report). 

= Ibid., p. T3t. 
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dispose d envisager pour le reglement des questions des 
minorites tin echange de populations?" is given in the form 
" C’est IJi line formule qui pent etre favorable.”* 

29 August, y.is p.ni. Hitler's Reply to the British 
Communication is presented to Sir Nevile Henderson: the 
Reply was as follows: 

“The British Ambassador in Berlin has submitted to 
the British Government suggestions which I felt bound 
to make in order— 

(1) to give expression once more to the will of the 
Reich Government for sincere Anglo-German 
understanding, co-operation and friendship; 

(2) to leave no room for doubt as to fact that such an 
understanding could not be bought at the price 
of a renunciation of vital German interests, let 
alone the abandonment of demands which are 
based as much upon common human justice as 
upon the national dignity and honour of our people.” 

“The German Government have noted with satisfac¬ 
tion from the reply of the British Government and from 
the oral explanations given by the British Ambassador 
that the British Government for their part are also pre¬ 
pared to improve the relationship between Germany and 
England and to develop and extend it in the sense of the 
German suggestion.” 

“In this connexion, the British Government are simi¬ 
larly convinced that the removal of the German Polish 
tension, which has become unbearable, is the pre-requi¬ 
site for the realization of this hope.” 

“Since the autumn of the past year, and on the last 
occasion in March, 1939, there were submitted to the 
Polish Government proposals, both oral and written, 
which, having regard to the friendship then existing 
between Germany and Poland, offered the possibility 
* The French Yellow Book, No. 287. 
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of a solution of the questions in dispute acceptable to 
both parties. The British Government are aware that 
the Polish Government saw fit, in March last, finally to 
reject these proposals. At the same time, they used this 
rejection as a pretext or an occasion for taking military 
measures which have since been continuously intensified. 
Already in the middle of last month Poland was in effect 
in a state of mobilization. This was accompanied by 
numerous encroachments in the Free City of Danzig due 
to the instigation of the Polish authorities; threatening 
demands in the nature of ultimata, varying only in degree, 
were addressed to that City. A closing of the frontiers, 
at first in the form of a measure of customs policy but 
extended later in a military sense affecting also traffic and 
communications, was imposed with the object of bring¬ 
ing about the political exhaustion and economic destruc¬ 
tion of this German community.” 

“ To this were added barbaric actions of maltreat¬ 
ment which ciy to Heaven, and other kinds of persecu¬ 
tion of the large German national group in Poland which 
extended even to the killing of many resident Germans 
or to their forcible removal under the most cruel condi¬ 
tions. This state of affairs is unbearable for a Great 
Power. It has now forced Germany, after remaining a 
passive onlooker for many months, in her turn to take 
the necessary steps for the safeguarding of justified Ger¬ 
man interests. And indeed the German Government can 
but assure the British Government in the most solemn 
manner that a condition of affairs has now been reached 
which can no longer be accepted or observed with in¬ 
difference.” 

“The demands of the German Government are in con¬ 
formity with the revision of the Versailles Treaty in regard 
to this territory which has always been recognized as being 
necessary: viz., return of Danzig and the Corridor to 
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Germany, the safeguarding of the existence of the German 
national group in the territories remaining to Poland/’ 
‘'The German Government note with satisfaction that 
the British Government also are in principle convinced 
that some solution must be found for the new situation 
which has arisen/’ 

“They further feel justified in assuming that the 
British Government too can have no doubt that it is a 
question now of conditions, for the elimination of which 
there no longer remain days, still less weeks, but perhaps 
only hours. For in the disorganized state of affairs 
obtaining in Poland, the possibility of incidents inter¬ 
vening which it might be impossible for Germany to 
tolerate, must at any moment be reckoned with/* 
“While the British Government may still believe that 
these grave differences can be resolved by way of direct 
negotiations, the German Government unfortunately can 
no longer share this view as a matter of course. For they 
have made the attempt to embark on such peaceful 
negotiations, but, instead of receiving any support from 
the Polish Government, they were rebuffed by the sud¬ 
den introduction of measures of a military character in 
favour of the development alluded to above/’ 

“The British Government attach importance to two 
considerations: (i) that the existing danger of an im¬ 
minent explosion should be eliminated as quickly as 
possible by direct negotiation, and (2) that the existence 
of the Polish State, in the form in which it would then 
continue to exist, should be adequately safeguarded in 
the economic and political sphere by means of inter¬ 
national guarantees/’ 

“On this subject the German Government makes the 
following declaration:— 

“Though sceptical as to the prospects of a successful 
outcome, they are nevertheless prepared to accept the 
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English proposal and to enter into direct discussions. 
They do so, as has already been emphasized, solely as the 
result of the impression made upon them by the written 
statement received from the British Government that 
they too desire a pact of friendship in accordance with 
the general lines indicated to the British Ambassador.” 

“The German Government desire in this way to give 
the British Government and the British nation a proof 
of the sincerity of Germany’s intentions to enter into a 
lasting friendship with Great Britain.” 

“The Government of the Reich felt, however, bound 
to point out to the British Government that in the event 
of a territorial rearrangement in Poland they would no 
longer be able to bind themselves to give guarantees or 
to participate in guarantees without the U.S.S.R. being 
associated therewith.” 

“For the rest, in making these proposals the German 
Government have never had any intention of touching 
Poland’s vital interests or questioning the existence of an 
independent Polish State. The German Government, 
accordingly, in these circumstances agree to accept the 
British Government’s offer of their good offices in secur¬ 
ing the despatch to Berlin of a Polish Emissary with full 
powers. They count on the arrival of this Emissary on 
Wednesday, the 30th August, 1939.” 

“The German Government will immediately draw up 
proposals for a solution acceptable to themselves and 
will, if possible, place these at the disposal of the British 
Government before the arrival of the Polish negotiator.”’ 

On the statement in this Reply that the German Govern- 
nient counts on the arrival of a Polish plenipotentiary to- 

' .Text: Dokuuiente zur VorgesMchte des Krieges, pp. 300-2; 
English translation: Docurnems coaeeriiing German-Polhh Relations, 
&c,, pp, 135-7; French translation: The Frenclt Yellow Book, No. 
299. For Coulondre’s opinion of this Reply cf. ibid., No. 300. 
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7 mrrow^ Le. Wednesday 30 August^ Sir Nevile Henderson 
objected that this phrase soimded like an nlihnatmn: both 
Hitler and Ribbentrop gave assurances that ‘‘it was only 
intended to stress urgency of the moment when the two 
fully mobilized armies were standing face to face*’.' To 
the question zohether if such Polish plenipotentiary did come 
^*he would be well received and discussions conducted on 
footing of complete equality^ Hitler replied: “Of course.”^ 
Hitler during the course of a stormy mterview kept say¬ 
ing that he wanted British friendship more than anything 
in the worlds but he could not sacrifice Germany’s vital 
interests therefor, and that for his Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to make a bargain over such a matter was an un¬ 
endurable proposition. He reiterated the statement that 
direct negotiations with Poland, though accepted by 
him, would be bound to fail.^ 

With this compare the account of this interview sent by 
Cotdondre to Paris: Hitler said: “La situation actuelle ne 
sauralt se prolonger. Les armces polonaise et alleinande 
mobilisees sont en presence; les incidents continuent; 
il y a eu encore cinq tuds aujourd’hui, mais de cela, 
I’Angleterre se moque,*’^ Hitler renezeed his clabm: il 
veut Dantzig et le Corridor. Il veut aussi la suppression 
de toute possibilite d’incidents avec la Pologne, Il tlendra 
pret pour demain sur ce dernier point un projet d’ordre 
^conomique*^ 

A7id see further the report sent by the French Ambassador 
in London to Paris: “Le Chancelier a donne clairemeni d 
comprendrej apres qu^il eui ajoute la Silesie d ses revendica- 
tions pricidmtesy qua ce qui resterait de la Pologne 7ie 
pourrait compter sur tm avenir mdepeiidaritP 

^^Eti forf7iules sofwreSy le Chancelier alleffiand a msisti 

’ Documents coucermng Germun-Poh'sh Relations^ p, 138; cL 

Sir Nevile Henderson, Failure of a Missionf p* a6s* 

^ Ibid., pp. 13S-9. ^ The French Yellow Book, No. 291. 
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siir les perspectives d'avenir qiCouvrirait tin rapprochement 
anglo-aUemand. XJn age d'or ne pourrait manquer d'en 
resiilter pour I’huinanite. ... 11 a laisse entendre qu'il ne 
nigocierait avec la Pologne qne s'il etait stir d Vavance que 
le Gouvernement polonais acceptdt toutes ses volontes."^ 

30 August 1931) midnight. Sir Nevile Henderson pre¬ 
sents the British reply^ to Ribbentrop who “produced a 
lengthy document which he read out in German at top 
speed". To the request for a text of the German proposals 
Ribbentrop replied that “it was now too late as Polish 
representative had not arrived in Berlin by midnight".^ 

31A ugust. Poland accepts the principle of direct iiegotia- 
tion.* 6.30 p.m. Lipski calls on Ribbentrop.^ 

Communication from German Government {containing 
the terms read by Ribbentrop on jo August) presented to 
Sir Nevile Henderson at g.i$p.iH.*> 

I September. At dawn German troops invade Poland. 


* Op. cit., No. 293. On this interview cf, the report sent to Paris 
by the Frencli Ambassador at Warsaw, ibid., No. 297. 

^ Text of the Reply of the British Government: Dacimients con¬ 
cerning Gennan-PoUsh Relations^ pp. 142-3, 

5 Cf. Sir Nevile Henderson, Failure of a Missiotif r., pp- 269 
sqq,; Doemnatts concerning German-Polhh RelaiionSt pp. 

145-6; The French Yelioto Booht No. 315, For the attitude of the 
German Press on 30 Aug. see report of Coulondre, ibid,, No. 302, 
For the German report of the interv'iew: Dokumente zur Vor- 
geschichte des KriegeSj p, 303. 

^ Les Relafrons polono-ailemandcs et poloiw-sovidtiqueSt pp. 
147-8 ; The French Yellow Bookj Nos. 307, 313, 314. 

® Documents concerning German-Polish Relations, fife., p. IS5! 
Relations poiono-aileniandes ct polotio-sovidiiqnes, fife., pp. 

The French Yellow Book, Nos. 31 Si 3 ^ 9 * 3 ^ 0 * 

^ Text of German Communication: Doknmente ssur Vorgeschkhte 
des Krieges,. pp. 304-5; English translation; Documents concerning 
German-Polish Relations, fife,, pp. 149-53; French translation: 
Lis Relations polono-alkmandes et polono-sovidtiques, fife,, pp, 
149-5 3 > Cf. The French Yellow Book, No, 317, and see Sir Nevile 
Henderson, The Failure of a Mission, fife., p, 217. 
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NOTES 

L ADDENDA 

p, I* Hitler ns orator. Hitler to Philippe Barrcs; "Voyez-voiis, 
il faut savoir parler aax gens. La masse dcs honimcs est simple, 
II faut les gagner simplement. Moi, je aais toujours en face de 
qui je me trouve et je pade pour qui esi en face demoi. ... La 
valeur d*un orateur n^a qu^unc mcsure^ en fin de oompte: son 
cfRcacite. Rien ne sert de parler aurpoyple-.avee des tournures 
inteUectuelles. . . . Peut-etre que, parfois, les intellectuels se 
deniandent pourquoi je repete une idee simple, pourquoi je la 
renforce d'une image encore plus simple. C’est que je ne m'ad- 
dressc pas alors a dcs intellectuels. L'immense erreur des partis 
bourgeois est de s’etre entetes ii parler au pcuple le langage des 
intellectuels. il fallait savoir disdnguer les publics difFerents. 
II y a des oratcurs qui nc peuvent toucher que les intellectuels; 
il y cn a d'autres qui nc peuvent parler qu’au pcuple, L'orateur 
veritable salt agir sur les un$ et sur les autres,*' Philippe Barr^, 
'‘Hitler ct PAutriche”, Revue des Dettx Mondes, S"'® Periodc, 
xliv {1938), at p. 546, 

p. f. Early Speeches. Hitler to Philippe Barres in Nuremberg 
at the Pnrteitag of 1934: "Voyez-vouSi il y a quinze ans, cette 
villc etait la plus communiste de Bavicre, communiste marxjste 
au fond. La premiere fois que je vins parler ici on m*a dit; ‘Vous 
trouverez une section locale du parti,* J'ai trouve une horde de 
communistes autour de cinq ou six nationaux-socialistcs piles 
comme des spectres. C*est une des pires reunions que j*aie 
connucs, A peine si j*ai reussi a dire quelques mots. L’an 
suivant je suis revenu. Cc fut pire, car ils avaient appris entre- 
temps que j *etais un danger. Deux heures dumnt, j’ai subi leurs 
quolibets et leurs injures. Pendant deux heures on m*a appele 
assassin. Je me voyais, a chaque instant, volant par la fenetre, 
surtout quand ils hissferent sur la tribune un aveugle de guerre 
qui commen^a u deblaterer contre tout cc que les hommes ont 
pu venerer dans le monde. Mais, voyez-vous ce qu*est la foule. 
La chance a voulu que j'aie 4 x 6 , moi aussi, aveugle de guerre 
pendant quelque temps, Alors j'ai dit i cette meute: connais 

cc que sent cet homme; moi aussi, j*ai 4 ti afFold comme ltd, et 
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plus que lui j'ai blaspheme dans mon goGur, mais iin jour j*ai 
retrouve la lumiere/ J^ai dit encore bcaucoup de choscs comme 
qui les ont apaises. , * . Mais quHl cn a fallu du temps et des 
discours et des tracts de prapagande, et encore des tracts, et 
encore des discours, pour arriver a gagner cettc villcT^ 

Hitler regardc, au loin, Thorizon d*Allemagtie ct murmure: 
**Tout <fa ne s*est pas fait tout seul.” Philippe Barres, "Hitler et 
TAtitriche**, Revue des Deux MondeSj 8*"*^ Periode, xliv (1938), 
pp. 545-6. 


p. 17 (cf, pp. 68, 259. 440, 504, 733, 821, 918, 1373). The Jem 
(IS the ferment or leaven of decomposition: the pit rase occurs in 
Theodor Mommsen's History of Rome: Mommsen wrote: "In 
the ancient world, also, Judaism was an effective leaven of 
cosmopolitanism and of national decomposition, and to that 
extent a specially privileged member in the Caesarian State, the 
polity of which was really nothing but a citizenship of the world 
and the nationality of which was really nothing but humanity” 
(English translation by W, P. Dickson, London, Bentley, 1866, 
voh iv, part 2, pp, 539-40), ft may be of service to quote the 
German text: "Auch in der alien Welt war das judentum ein 
wirksames Ferment des Kosmopolitismus und der nationalen 
Decomposition, und insofern ein vorzugsweise berechtigtes 
Mitglied in dem casarischen Staate dessen Politic doch cigentlich 
nichts als Weltburgertum, dessen Volkstumlichkeit im Grundc 
nichts als Humanitat war'* (Romische Geschichte, 5th edn,, 
Berlin, 1869, p, 535). 

It is a peculiar irony of history that Mommsen should be cited 
as a champion of anti-Semitism* His noble protest against the 
anti-Semitic agitation of von Treitschke sliould have saved him 
from such a fate* His pamphlet —Anch ein IVort fiber umer 
yndenthiwi (reprinted in his Reden Tuid Anfsdize. Berlin, 1905), 
3, Abdruck, Berlin, Weidmann, 1880—would to-day repay an 
attentive re-reading; in the light of National Socialist fanaticism 
it has acquired a new relevance and a fresh significance. "With 
the Jews*', he wrote, "light and shadow mingle and whether fight 
or shadow predominates no one who is not a Court-preacher 
would venture to determine* Without doubt, just as formerly 
within the Roman State the Jews were an element of national 
decomposition, so in Germany they are an element of decomposi¬ 
tion within the tribes, and this accounts for the fact that in the 
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German capital where these tribes are much more intermixed 
than anywhere else the Jews occupy a position which is envied by 
Jews living in other districts* Processes of decomposition are 
often necessary, but they arc never pleasant, and they bring in 
their train unavoidably a long series of inconveniences: with us 
the process has not such serious effects as with Rome, since the 
German nation is by no means such a pale formality as was the 
citizenship of the Roman Empire in the time of Caesar. I myself 
am not so alienated from my own homeland as not often to be 
bitterly conscious of that which I enjoyed but which my children 
will miss. But tlic happiness of the child must give place to the 
pride of the man. Conditions absolutely demand that the tribes 
should lose something of their individuality by rubbing one 
against the other, that a German nationality should be created 
which corresponds to no one of the divisions of our countryside, 
and the great cities, Berlin first of all, are the natural leaders in 
this process* That the Jews have for generations intervened 
eft'ectively in this direction I do not in any way regard as a mis¬ 
fortune, and 1 am of the opinion that Providence, far better than 
Herr Stocker, has understood wliy a percentage of Israel had to be 
added to the German metal when it was being shaped'* (pp, 9-10). 

I had always wondered whether Hitler had really read Momm¬ 
sen's Hhtory of Rome: I now find that the passage cited by Hitler 
occurs in the preface to the eighth edition of the German transla¬ 
tion (by Gottfried zur Beek) of the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion published in 1923, p* 28 [Gottfried zur Beek Haupt¬ 
mann a* D. Miiller), Die Gehemnhse der Weisen von Zion. 
Charlottenburg, Verlag Auf Vorposten”, originally published 
in 1919]* This book is at present for me inaccessible: I owe the 
reference to Alexander Stein, Adolf Hitler^ SchUkr der Weisen 
von Zmd\ Karlsbad, Graphia, 1936, p* 102* 

p. 19* Hugo Graf von Lerchcnfeld was Prime Minister of 
Bavaria in 1921-2; the mention of the name roused general 
laughter in Hitler's audience, "for the Count with his democratic 
sympathies was in the eyes of nationalist (vdlkisck) Bavaria cer¬ 
tainly no great man" (comment of the editor of Hitler's early 
speeches), Cf* Count Hugo Lerchenfeld, "Present Political and 
Economic Crises in Germany", A 7 mols of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), vol* cviii {July 1923), 
pp* 27-32. 
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p. 50. “ 77 /e three hundred Rathcnaus'^ —In an article en¬ 
titled “Gcschaftlicher Nachwuchs” published in the Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna of 25 Dec. 1909 and reprinted in his book Zur 
Kritik der Zett (in the edition of 1922 at p. 207), Berlin, Fischer, 
1912, Walther Rathenau wrote: “In the impersonal democratic 
field of economics .. . three hundred men, all of whom know one 
another, direct the economic destinies of the continent (Europe) 
and choose their successors from amongst their own circle.” The 
German text is: “Drei hundert Manner, von denen jeder jeden 
kennt, leiten die wirtschaftlichen Geschicke des Kontinents und 
suchen sich Nachfolgcr aus ihrer Umgebung.” National Socialist 
writers have substituted the word “Jews” for “men” in their 
citation of the sentence. In Wilhelm Meister’s work Judas 
Schuldbuch (Judah’s Book of Guilt) (published in 1919, Munich, 
Dcutscher Volksverlag), advertised as the principal work on 
anti-Semitism and indispensable to every National Socialist 
library, the “three hundred men” became “three hundred sages 
of Zion ” (on the authority of Marvin Lowenthal, The Jews of 
Germany —English edition—London, Lindsay Drummond, i 939 » 
pp. 340-1. Mcister’s work I have not seen.) But even when 
Rathenau*s original text was correctly cited, the use made of his 
statement can he illustrated from Otto Hauser’s Geschkhte des 
Judentunis, Weimar, Dunckcr, 1921, p. 496: after quoting 
Rathenau’s words Hauser proceeds: “Damit ist von einem 
Wissenden . . . offen gesagt, worauf es dicsen iiuBcrst begabten 
und scharfsichtigen Juden ankain: auf die Rollc von Welt- 
geschicklenkern. So weit reichte die Rassekraft nicht, daS aus 
ihnen ein Napoleon hervorgegangen ware, dcr als einzelner sich 
zum Weltherrn gcmacht hiitte, aber als Kliingel von dreihundert 
Mannern konnten sie wohl die Weltherrschaft ubernehmen.” 

On this perversion of his meaning, in a letter (dated 3 October 
1921) to the teacher Stern of Kallowitz, Rathenau wrote of his 
article: “Der darauf” (i.e. after the sentence quoted above) 
“folgende Satz: ‘Die seltsamen Ursachen dieser scUsamen .g. 
Erscheinimg, die in das Dunkcl dcr kiinftigen sozialen Entwick- 
lung einen Schimmer wirft, stehen hier nicht zur Erwiigung’ 
beweist, daB ich der Erscheinung dcr Wirtschaftsplutokratie mit 
der groBten Sorge entgegensah, und cs ist wohl in der Geschichte 
der Falschungen so zicmlich das unerhortestc, wenn jemand, der 
vor ciner Erscheinung gewarnt hat, fur diese Erscheinung verant- 
wortlich gcmacht wird.” 
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“DaB cs sich bei den ‘Dreihundcrt* nicht um Juden handeltc, 
sondern um Fuhrcrdcs intcrnationalcnWirtschaftslcbcns, brauchc 
ich nicht inchr besonders zucnvahncn.’* Walther Rathcnau,Br/V/c, 
vol. ii, Dresden, Reissner, 1926, pp. 332-3.—For an interesting 
pica of justification for the assassination of Rathenau by one 
of his assailants sec E. W. Tcchow, '*Gemeincr Morder —Das 
RathenaU’Attcntat. Leipzig, Schroll & Co., no date [?i934]; for 
Rathenau and the menace of assassination sec Hellmut von 
Gcrlach, Von Rcchts nach Links, Zurich, Europa-Verlag, 1937, 
pp. 259-60. Cf. Harry Graf Kessler, Walther Rathenau, Sein 
Lebcn und sein Werk mit ztvciunddreifiig Abbildungen in Kupfer- 
tiefdruck, Bcrlin-Grunewald, Vcrlagsanstalt Hermann Klcmm, 
1928; English version under the title Walther Rathenau, His 
Life and Work, Translated by VV. D. Robson-Scott and Lawrence 
Hyde: revised by the author with notes and additions for English 
readers (only 8 illustrations). London, Gerald Howe, 1929; sec 
further Imre Revesz, Walther Rathenau und sein okonomisches 
Werk, Dissertation of the Rcchts- und Staatswisscnschaftlichc 
Fakultiit of the University of Zurich, 1926. 

p. 54. Ballin', cf. Bernhard Huldermann, Albert Ballin, 
'Franslated from the German by VV. J, Eggers. London, New 
York, Toronto, Melbourne, Cassell, 1922; for a fine study of 
Ballin see Theodor Wolft, Through two Decades (translated 
by E. W. Dickes), London, Toronto, Heinemann, 1936, pp. 
173-220. 


p. 102. The Programme of the Party. In a speech delivered 
during the election campaign of 1930 Hitler said: “Mon but est 
mon pcuplc, son pain, sa liberte, son honneur. Jc remplace le 
simulacre du patriotisme bourgeois par la fermctc nationalc dc 
mon parti et le simulacre du socialisme mar.\iste par la justice 
sociale du meme parti. Tandis que rAllcmagne parlementairc 
tombe cn ruincs, une nouvelle Allemagne nait. Guide par dc 
nouveaux ctandards et de nouvelles idees, conduit par des tetes 
froidcs et des occurs chauds, le peuplc allemand se leve pour 
remplir sa mission qui sera cellc du xx® siccle.” I have no German 
text for this: I cite from Frederic Hirth, Hitler ou le Guerricr 
Dichaine (Paris, Editions du Tambourin, 1930), p. 29. 

“Germany**, Hitler has said, “has not collapsed from lack of 
programmes, but because there were too many programmes and 
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too few men of action.” Hermann Gocring, Germany Reborn 
(London, Elkin Matthews & Marrot, 1934), p. 58. 

p. 131. There is a revised edition of Heinz’s book published 
in 1938; for his account of the German Day at Coburg sec 
pp. 131 sqq. 

p. 161. Legality, In May 1931 Littcn was presenting in court 
the claim of two workmen who had been stabbed at a New Year 
party by National Socialists of the notorious Storm Troop 33: 

Litten: “Did not Gocbbels once declare that adversaries must 
be crushed to pulp?” 

Hitler: “That, of course, is not to be taken literally.” 

Littcn quoted Gocbbels: “We must proceed from the revolu¬ 
tion of words to the revolution of deeds and at the fitting 
moment lay violent hands on power.” 

Hitler: “Our Party is recruited from all strata of the German 
people. Those who came to us from the Communist camp 
still have bits of the Communistic egg-shell sticking to them 
and those who come to us from the bourgeois camp have bits 
of bourgeois egg-shell. That docs not aflFcct a man’s capacity, 
and it does not affect his desire to work for Germany’s great¬ 
ness and her future. The main thing is that he stands on the 
basis of legality. The straight line of legality must be ob¬ 
served by all Party officials; whoever departs from it is 
degraded or expelled from the Party.” Irmgard Littcn, A 
Mother fights Hitler (London, Allen & Unwin, 1940), pp. 2-3. 

Hitler in his New Year Proclamation to the Party on i Jan. 
1932 said: “Jc n’exige de vous rien d’illiJgal, ricn dc ce qui 
pourrait mettre votre conscience cn conflit avee la loi, mais 
j’exigc que vous liicz votre dcstin au mien et vous suivicz fidele- 
ment dans la voie que la legalitc concede ct que me trace ma 
conscience. Le chemin menant dc 7 hommes a 15 millions 
d’hommes a etc plus dur que cclui menant dc 15 millions d’hom- 
mes a la nation allemande.” I have no German text for this: I 
cite from Le Temps^ i Jan. 1932. In August 1932 Hitler was 
interviewed at Berchtesgaden by a representative of the Associated 
Press when he ridiculed the rumour that he intended to march 
on Berlin. “The question is not”, he said, “whether I shall 
march on Berlin, but rather who will have to march out of 
Berlin. My Storm Troopers are the best disciplined body and 
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will not attempt an illegal march. Why should I march on Berlin 
when 1 am there already. We hold strong positions in the 
Presidency of the Prussian Diet and will capture others legally.” 
M,G,y 20 Aug. 1932. Before the election of 6 Nov. 1932 Mr. 
Vernon Mackenzie asked Hitler ”Are you planning a march on 
Berlin ?” Hitler denied this vigorously and said he would never 
assume office except by constitutional methods (Vernon Macken¬ 
zie, Through Turbulent Years^ London, Blcs, 1938, p. 56). And 
cf. Hermann Goering, Germany Reborn (London, Elkin Matthews 
& Marrot, 1934), pp. 69-76; Hans Wendt, Die Mdrzrevolution 
von igj 3 (Oldenburg, Stalling, 1933), pp» 7-26. 

p. 169. The SA. Of the SA. Hitler said in a speech at Detmold 
in January 1933: ”Where would the Bourgeoisie be to-day were 
it not for this brown army, this brown rampart, this brown wall ?” 
(K.i?., 6 Jan. 1933). 

When talking to Miss Rosita Forbes Hitler said: “Most 
countries dislike soldiering. Drilling seems to them a childish 
waste of time, but the German loves a uniform. He likes to be part 
of a disciplined mass striving for a definite purpose. All he wants 
is to obey orders and to feel himself strongly governed. . . . The 
German feels bigger and happier, more efficient and more sure 
of himself if he wears a uniform. . . . The right and the purpose 
of democracy is to choose the best leader and follow him to the 
end.” Rosita Forbes, These Men I knew^ London, Melbourne, 
Hutchinson [1940], pp. 15, 16. 

p. 209. The Model Revolution. For a confidential report of 
Goering’s speech to the heads of the administrative districts of 
Berlin sec Why I left Germany^ by a Jewish Scientist, translated 
by Margaret Goldsmith (London, Dent, 1934), pp. 
cf, Hermann Goering, Germany Reborn (London, Elkin Matthews 
& Marrot, 1934), pp. 119-43, especially at pp, 125, 129. 

On 16 Feb. 1934 in the course of an interview with Mr, Ward 
Price Hitler, speaking of the internal condition of Germany, said 
that tens of thousands of people who had been sent to concentra¬ 
tion camps had been released already and that he hoped to release 
many more. “They were interned not from motives of political 
revenge such as inspired the Austrian Govemmen *s action but 
so that these adversaries should not interfere with Germany’s 
restoration to political health. They have been given time to 
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modify their views, and as soon as they are prepared to pledge 
themselves to abandon their hostile attitude they will be released” 
(Daily Mail, 17 Feb, 1934). In the course of the same interview 
Hitler said: “The total of our opponents killed in riots has been 
27 and the number of wounded 150. Among them was not a 
solitary woman or child, nor has any house been destroyed or any 
shops plundered.” 

p. 287. Roehm Purge, On 3 July 1934 the Government ap¬ 
proved and published a law which consisted of a single article: 
“The measures employed on 30 June, i and 2 July 1934 for the 
suppression of treasonable attacks are declared to be legal as 
taken in defence of the State.” Signed by the chancellor of the 
Reich, Adolf Hitler, by the Minister for the Interior, Frick, and 
by the Minister for Justice, Giirtner. The German text of the 
law runs as follows: “Die zur Niederschlagung hoch- und landes- 
verriiterischcr Angriffe am 30. Juni, i. und 2. Juli 1934 volizogenen 
MaBnahmen sind als Staatsnotwehr rcchtens”, Dokumente der 
deutschen Politik, ii (1936), p. 22. 

For the speech of von Papen delivered in the University at 
Marburg on 17 June 1934 cf. Otto Strasscr, Die deutschc Bartolo- 
mdnsnaclit (5th cdn., Reso-Verlag, Zurich, 1935), pp. 64-70; 
Sidney B. Fay, “ Nazi against Nazi”, Current History, Aug. 
1934, pp. 607-20, The speech was immediately suppressed by 
the National Socialists and even the publication of abridged 
versions was prohibited. An English translation of the speech 
is to be found in Oswald Dutch, The Errant Diplomat, The Life 
of Franz von Papen (London, Arnold, 1940), pp. 191-209. 

For a defence of the “Purge” sec the speech delivered by Hess 
at Konigsberg on 8 July 1934: this was coupled with a peace 
appeal addressed to Front-line Fightci*s in other nations. Of this 
latter part of the speech (German text, F,Z,, 9 July 1934) an 
English version was published in Berlin, “printed for private 
circulation” under the title Germany and Peace, A SoldiePs 
Message, In the Introduction to this pamphlet (pp. 2-4) is given 
the official explanation of the “Purge”. For a translation of 
a considerable part of this appeal and the use made of the appeal 
by the German Government sec James Murphy, Who sent Rudolf 
Hess? London, Hutchinson, 1941, pp. 9-14. 

On Hitler’s Reichstag speech cf, Otto Sti*asscr, op, cit., pp. 
151-7. See further on the Roehm Purge, Weifibuch iiber die 
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Erschiepnngcn des jo, yitui. Paris, Editions du Carrcfour, 1934 
(list of victims, photographs, For accounts of life in Berlin at 
the time of the Purge cf. John T, Whitaker, Fmr came cn Europe^ 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1937, pp* 164*80; Frederick T, 
Birchail, The Storm Breaks^ London, Hale, 19:^8, pp. 174-9^ i 
Louis Gillct, '‘Choscs vues a Berlin du 3 au 7 juillet”. Revue des 
Deux Mondes^ 8'"'' Periode, xxii (15 Aug. 1934), pp. S73-87; 
Robert d’Harcourt, “Le Crepuscule des Idolcs”, ibid,, pp* 652- 
63—HP Reich a ecrit one page de Thistoire de Byzance u 
ses plus sonibres heures’*: tlic need for France of redoubled 
vigilance. See Ambassador Dodd^s Diary^ pp, i3i“2; I 37 "^J 
on Fran9ois Poncet^s anger at the suggestion of his complicity 
in Roehm^s “plot"\ see ibid., pp* 137-8,162, 169, 173; Goering^s 
speech an 13 Nov* 1934, see p. 199, *^We needed to have no 
indictments, proofs, or trials* Wc vere killing enemies of the 
people^’; **heads will simply be chopped off if men do not obey 
the inspired Hitler and submit to his decrees”, and cf, pp* 142-3, 
z \ I (von Fritscli), For tlie refusal of the Reichswehr to hand 
back to the SS, the files and records of the shooting after having 
obtained them for exainlnalion and a startling story of the defence 
of these documents against Himmler, see ibid., pp* 241-2, 

For the SA* and the Roehm Purge see John W, Wheeler- 
Bennett, Hindenburg^ the Wooden Tilan^ London, Macmillan, 
1936, pp, 456-65, and for the background of the Purge see also 
Ernst Heni'i, lUikr over Russm ? (translated by h'lichacl David¬ 
son), London, Dent, 1936, pp, 38-64, 

Hindenburg’s comment on the Roehm Purge (in a talk with 
Funk, National Socialist Press Chief, in 1934): **Wer Geschichte 
machen will, mu 6 auch Blut flieBen lassen kbnnen,” Dieter von 
der Schulcnburg, Welt um Hindeuburg^ Berlin, Buch- und 
Tiefdruck Gesellschaft, 1935, p, 195, 

p, 341* Relighn* In his speech after his election the Reichs- 
bischof said that Hitler had written of the *^Gcrman Christians”: 

Despite all attacks upon them history will one day bear witness 
that it was they who conceived, worked for, and in the end 
contributed to bring about one of the most decisive achievements 
ill the religious life of our people” (F.Z,, 28 Sept* 1933)- 

It is stated by G* N* Shuster that when, in September 1934, 
messages had been sent to Hitler by von Epp, the Bavarian 
Statthalter, and by the Brown House in Munich advising him to 
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curb Muller and Jaeger, on 2i Sept, 1934 Hitler issued a public 
reply to the memorandum submitted by the protesting confes¬ 
sional union in which he endorsed the policy of Jaeger (G. N. 
Shuster, Like a Mighty Army\ New York, London, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1935, p. 141). I have no confirmation of this 
statement. 

In his address to students delivered in Berlin on 7 Feb. 1934 
Hitler said: “All really great ideas which have moved the world 
have turned men into fanatics. Religious conceptions could so 
fill whole periods with passionate devotion that all other factors 
in life sank far into the background. However regrettable for 
the moment this may appear to the tranquil bourgeois mind or to 
the observer of a period, yet only so, for the common life of men 
in society, are those foundations laid which may endure for 
centuries and without which the construction and maintenance 
of human communities on a large scale would be simply unthink¬ 
able. And this holds good for all revolutions of a truly weltau- 
scbaulich character” (F.Z., 8 Feb. 1934). 

In an interview granted by Hitler to the Reich Leader of the 
Students* League in 1935 Hitler is reported to have said: “We 
are not out against the hundred and one different kinds of 
Christianity, but against Christianity itself. All people who pro¬ 
fess creeds are smugglers in foreign coin and traitors to the 
people. Even those Christians who really want to serve the people 
—and there are such—will have to be suppressed*’ (I have no 
German te.xt for this and I am unable to trace on what authority 
this citation is attributed to Hitler. I quote from Nazi Nuggets^ 
ed. Clara Lciser. London, Gollancz, 1939). 

Hitler ended his speech at the Harvest Thanksgiving on 6 Oct. 
1935 with a pledge and a prayer: “We wish to continue to do our 
duty, to go straight ahead, not to look to right and left as we have 
done in the past. We want to march through the distresses of 
this time, strong and armed, and never play the weakling. We 
want to do the right and to dread no one and then we would ask 
of the Almighty that in the coming year, too. He will bless our 
work, that He may once more give a rich harvest to our fields 
and to us all great successes. And in especial may He preserve 
to our people a right judgement, may He secure for our people 
domestic peace, and may He fill us one and all with the wisdom 
and the wit to do the right that our people may live and that 
Germany may never perish” 8 Oct. 1935). 
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To Sir Nevilc Henderson in an interview (on 3 Mar. 1938) 
Hitler said that he would not brook any further interference by 
English Churchmen in the religious affairs of Germany. It was 
their meddling which had caused him to give orders for Niemoller 
to be put into a concentration camp after he had been set at 
liberty. If any English bishops attempted to come to Germany, 
they would be turned back at the frontier. He concluded with 
the statement that nowhere was religion freer than in Germany 
(Sir Nevile Henderson, The Failure of a Mission, Berlin 1937- 
^ 939 > London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, pp. 73-4). 

With the extract translated on pp. 394 sqq. supra, compare the 
speech delivered at the Kulturtagung of the Nuremberg Parteitag 
of 1934 (5 Sept.) when Hitler said: **Inwardness such as you 
contend was mirrored in Gothic art is ill adapted to an age of 
steel and iron, of glass and concrete, an age which glories in the 
beauty of woman and the strength of man, an age which holds 
its head high, whose spirit is a challenge. That which for a 
thousand years was held in fetters is now liberated to the salvation 
and the health of our own people and of the other peoples. The 
nobility of the human body no longer suffers violence; it is no 
longer thwarted. A new world of beauty is being born. Men 
should not be less grateful to God for all that He has created 
because they now once again sec clearly before their eyes the 
glory and the eternal wisdom of His works.'* ... In time the 
peoples and the art of the ancient world are far distant from us, 
but, “united with us in the community of the Indo-Gcrmanic 
race, they arc eternally near. The assertion that such a thought 
as this is un-Christian we reject with a laugh. For starting from 
the world of the classical civilization and proceeding through 
the Romanesque age and the Gothic period Christianity passed 
by way of the Renaissance, Barock and Rococo until it preaches 
in so-called ‘modern* temples, creations of an art in which wc 
National Socialists can see only a mockery of the beauty of God. 
And yet, so far as one can observe, Christianity has suffered no 
damage from these changes. No! there is no ground on which 
the claims made for these cultural museums can justify the attack 
upon the Reich of to-day. . . . The features of the spirit of the 
coming Reich will be the features of those who created it, not 
of those who neither grasp nor understand it** (F.Z., 7 Sept. 1934). 

p. 427. Constitution: Plebiscites, After Hindenburg's death 
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Hitler wrote to the Minister of the Interior on 2 Aug. 1934: 
“It is my will that the constitutionally valid Cabinet resolution 
by which the powers of the former Reich President have been 
vested in me and hence in the office of the Reich Chancellor 
receive the explicit sanction of the German people. Firmly con¬ 
vinced that all sovereign power must emanate from the people 
and be confirmed by it in free and secret elections, I request you 
to submit immediately the Cabinet resolutions together with any 
necessary supplementary material to the German people for a 
free plebiscite** (cited from the paper by F. M. Marx on “State 
Propaganda in Germany**, published in Propaganda and Dictator¬ 
ship, ed. H. L. Childs, Princeton University Press, 1936, pp. n- 
31, at p. 31).—Note that there is an English tmnslation of Hinden- 
burg’s Testament in the book of John W. Whecler-Bennett, 
Hindenburg, the Wooden Titan, London, Macmillan, 193 ^» 
pp. 469-75, who regards the will (dated 11 May 1934) as a 
genuine document. 

•p. 429. Hitler and Cromwell: cf. Ernest Barker, Oliver Croni- 
well and the English People, Cambridge University Press, 1937, 
Epilogue: “The English Puritan Revolution and the German 
National Socialist Revolution,’* pp. 71-96; and cf. Hitler’s 
statement to Colonel Etherton: “The statesman 1 admire as a 
type to live up to is Cromwell. What Germany needs now is a 
strong patriot of Cromwell’s type to lead her out of the present 
dangers and difficulties to a new era of prosperity and peace.** 
Interview with Colonel Etherton: Sunday Express, 12 Feb. 1933. 

p. 462. Leadership, Hitler, addressing a meeting of National 
Socialist leaders in January 1933, said: 

“Persistence, that is particularly the duty of the leader; 
especially in moments of crisis the leaders must incorporate in 
their own persons the conscience of the nation, of its past and 
its future.** The will of the people must find a single expression. 
“A Movement can feel itself called to the greatest achievement 
only when it inscribes above its portal: 

“ ‘Comrade, fellow-countryman, when thou enterest here 
thou must fuse thy will with the wills of millions of others: 
then thou must lose thyself in this great will, thou must 
become a man and entrust thyself to a leader.* *’ 

“I, too, can go wrong and make mistakes, but the decisive 
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thing is who in the end has fewest mistakes to record. I have 
chosen this work, because never in my life could I choose any¬ 
thing else, never shall I choose anything else, because for me 
there can be no question that this is my life’s work, that with it 
I rise or fall” (F.Z?., 21 Jan. 1933).—For the choice of leaders 
(Fuhrer-Auslese) see Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on 30 Jan. 

1939, authorized English translation, pp. 15-19. 

It may be noted that Goering in the Reichstag after the 
Roehm Purge said: “And if abroad it is believed to-day that 
chaos threatens Germany, the German people responds with the 
single cry: ‘We all approve always of what our leader does’ ” 
(F.Z., 15 July 1934). ‘“Fhe electorate is thus reduced to the role 
of the national echo” (F. M. Marx). 

The Succession to the Leadership in the National Socialist Slate, 
The logic of the “Fiihrcrprinzip” would seem to point to the 
suggestion outlined in my note; I had thought that Hitler’s 
appointment of a successor to himself in September 1939 was an 
exceptional war-time measure. But I was wrong: it is now clear 
that at least as early as January 1935 Hitler had determined to 
appoint his successor; by May 1935 two successors had already 
been appointed; see Les Relations polono-allemandes et polono- 
soviitiques an coins dc la Periodc 1933-1939^ Paris, Flammarion, 

1940, pp. 47, 53. The new Constitution of the Reich, Goering 
said, will adopt such nomination as a permanent principle. In 
his speech in the Reichstag on i Sept. 1939 Hitler said that the 
order of succession to the office of Fuhrer would be Goering, 
Hess, and after that the Senate would choose the bravest from 
its membership. 

In an interview with Hitler on 5 Aug. 1934 Mr. Ward Price 
asked: “Is your combined office as Head of the State and 
Chancellor to be held for life?” Hitler’s answer was: “It will 
last until the basis of this Government is removed by a national 
vote” {Daily Maily 6 Aug. 1934). 

p. 496. Criticism, Hitler in his open letter to von Papen 
wrote in October 1933 {V,B,y 22 Oct. 1932): 

“It is never enough to test the past by contemplating its histor}': 
it is essential always to wage an offensive warfare on behalf of the 
knowledge gained from such contemplation; a living criticism of 
the present must be practised. At times this criticism, through 
adducing the experience taught by history, can intervene in the 
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course of the development from moment to moment, can free 
that course from mistakes and thereby render it more favourable 
for a people.” 

“It k no cause for surprise that those who are responsible for 
a people's political life should vehemently oppose such criticism. 
It must be left to historical Byzantinism to stress the responsi¬ 
bility for successes; criticism has the task of bringing home the 
responsibility for errors, mistakes, or crimes. And in so doing 
criticism is not criticism for criticism's sake; it must contribute 
to forestall or make good mistakes, must bring crimes to the light 
of day in order to prevent their repetition; in a word it must 
transform an evil course into a better.” 

True, it may fail, “but in political life the recognition of this 
fact cannot free criticism from its duty to fight against acknow¬ 
ledged errors, its duty to lodge its historic protest against a wrong 
course," 

“How shall a people realize the misgovernment of those 
responsible for government if those who know better do not 
openly protest while the abuses are being perpetrated ? It is only 
the definite rejection of an liistorical mistake while it is in the 
course of inception or completion which creates the right to 
take a stand against those responsible for that mistake and to 
demand their removaL" 

Hitler's criticism of von Papen “is inspired only by a feeling 
of my duty, as leader of the greatest Movement in Germany, to 
enter my public historic protest at the moment when to keep 
silence any longer might later justify the charge that I had my 
share in responsibility or even my share in guilt”. 

p. 496. The Press: In an interview with Hitler (autumn 1932) 
Mr. Vernon Mackenzie asked: “When you become Chancellor 
of Germany, will you permit freedom of the Press?" Hitler 
answered; “Yes, when I become head of the German Govern¬ 
ment there will be absolute freedom of the Press." Asked what 
he meant by "absolute" freedom of the Press, Hitler replied: 
“I mean there will be complete freedom except for those who 
are enemies of the Fatherland" (Vernon Mackenzie, Thrmgh 
Troubled Yearsy London, Bles, 1938, pp, 55-6). 

In a speech delivered in Munich on 34 Feb. 1933 Hitler said: 
“When I entered the Reich Chancery I found there an emergency 
decree directed against the Press. I have considerably mitigated 
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its provisions. These gentlemen have now no ground for com¬ 
plaint when I turn their own decree against themselves’’ 

35 Feb. 1933). There is a fuller report of Hitler’s speech of 
8 Feb. 1933 (see p. 49S) in 9 Feb, 1933. On 14 Feb. 1933 
Hitler addressed the representatives of the National Socialist 
Press: he said that the hostile Press which was often quite 
irresponsible “is now beginning to feel what it means when the 
power of the State rests in the hands of those who do not share 
its international Weltanschauung^*. He said that he would oppose, 
as they deserved, those journalists who by anti-national agitation 
misused the freedom given them for their public activity or those 
who through a sense of solidarity with their colleagues suffered 
such elements to remain in their ranks or protected them 
15 Feb. 1933)* Hitler in an interview with the Berlin representa¬ 
tive of the Associated Press said: “I shall not tolerate a Press the 
exxiusive purpose of which is to destroy what we have under¬ 
taken to build up*’ (cited from the Hamburger Fremdenblatt, 
evening edition, 4 Apr. 1934, by F. M. Marx in Propaganda and 
Dictatorship, ed. H. L. Childs, Princeton University Press, 1936, 
p, 27). For the decrees issued by the President of the Press 
Chamber on 24 Apr. 1935 see ibid., p. 28; for the decree of 
Hess on censorship (April 1934) see ibid., p. 21; for the Amrd’^ 
nting der Reichsschiiftiinnskamm^r itbir schadUches und umr^ 
witrischies Schil/flum of 25 Apr, 1935 see Werner Hoche, Die 
Gesetzgebung des Kabinetts Hitler, Heft 13 (Vahlen, Berlin, 
1935}, pp. 510-12. The motto of the German official news service 
is stated by F. M. Marx (op. cit., p. 25) to be “ Virtue is knowledge 
in the interest and for the benefit of the New Reich, Heil Hitler I” 

Goebbels speaking to the editors of the German provincial 
Press in April 1933: “There shall be freedom of the Press, the 
only freedom we understand, the freedom of a hundred per cent, 
Germanism”; see Evelyn Wrench, / loved Gertrtany, London, 
Michael Joseph, 1940, pp. 142-6. For an instance of Press 
control: W, L. Shirer, Berlin Diary^ London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1941, p, 44. 

See further the speech of Goebbels before the foreign Press on 
7 April 1933, Revolution der Deutschen (Oldenburg, Stalling, 
1933), pp. i 65-'73. For the application of the Schriftlciiergesetss 
of 4 Oct. 1933 see the ** Verordnung iiber das Inkrafttreteu und 
die Durchfuhrung of the law (19 Dec. 1933): W. Hoche, op. 
cit., Heft 5 (Berlin, Vahlen, 1934), pp. 808-15. For the decree of 
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Goebbels of May 1934 see F, M. Marx, ‘‘Propaganda and 
Dictatorship”, Anmh of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciencet May 1935, p* aiS, For the German Press cf. 
R, W, Desmond, The Press and World Affairs (New York, 
London, D. Appleton Century Co., 1937), pp^ aa9"43 (with 
bibliographical references). For Hitler and the English Press see 
Sir Nevik Henderson, Failure of a Mission: Berlin 1937:^^939 
(London, Plodder & Stoughton, 1940), p. 65. See further the 
Bibliographical Note on Kultur^ i/ifra. 

p. 527* Woman. In October 1932 in Munich Hitler addressed 
the National Socialist Frauenschafl on Woman and the Family; 
he said: “The meaning of the family is to help in waging the 
battle of life, and to fulfil that task it must possess a common 
Weltanschauung. , . . We live to-day in a period of the shattering 
of that basis on which for many, many centuries it has been 
possible to found States. As a National Socialist 1 find my 
starting-point for the consideration of all questions in the people 
itself, the people as a racial conception to Avhich capacities are 
given which no one can destroy and which cannot be denied. 
This starting-point provides a firm platform for all vital ques¬ 
tions. * . . In political life one must make it possible for the 
capacities of the individual to have free play. I can count on 
a real authority in the State only if the people is convinced that 
those who govern are indeed intellectually the pick of the nation. 
And here, though at first only mediately, we can discern the true 
position of woman, I do not start from any abstract point of 
view; I start from a single principle: the people ought to be 
maintained and must continuously be maintained. The only 
important thing is that through the complete agreement of hus¬ 
band and wife a common life should be constituted. When the 
man ceases to be manly, when he surrenders something of his 
manliness to the woman or vice versa, then happiness is at an 
end. The same is true of a people. It is the high task of the 
National Socialist Women*s Movement that it should consciously 
lead both sexes to an ever closer co-operation in their respective 
spheres. The greater the success in this task the more fully will 
appeasement be realized within the State, the more fully will our 
people be freed from distress and suffering. It is a mighty task 
which is thus placed in women hands, its accomplishment 
cannot be reckoned in years and no single generation of women 
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can attain to it, but I am certain that our Women’s Movement 
will make its contribution to its accomplishment” 5 Oct. 

1932)- 

The only reference to the position of the unmarried woman 
under National Socialism which I have found in the utterances 
of Hitler occurs in an interview with Madame Titayna when 
Hitler said: ”In any event a woman who does not marry—and we 
have many such in Germany, since we have not sufficient men— 
has the same right as a man to earn her livelihood” (F.Z., 26-7 
Jan. 1936). 

p. 552. The Army. In a conversation with Mr. Hamilton Fish 
Armstrong (the editor of Foreign Affairs) on 27 Apr. 1933 Hitler 
said that “the Allies would have been more honest had they 
denied Germany even the 100,000 soldiers allowed by the 
Versailles Treaty, for they were useless as protection and simply 
gave Germany’s neighbors an excuse to call her chauvinistic; that 
to allot her so inadequate a number was obviously a ‘swindle’; 
that equality of armaments was a sine qua non of his policy; and 
that he doubted whether progressive disarmament of offensive 
weapons by Germany’s neighbors and her own progressive 
rearmament, pari passu^ with forts and other means of defense, 
could possibly close the gap quickly enough to satisfy German 
needs” (H. F. Armstrong, Hitler's Reich: the First Phase^ New 
York, Macmillan, 1933, p. 27). 

p. 608. The German Song. At the celebration of the memory of 
Horst Wessel held in January 1933 Hitler said: “When a people 
after crushing disasters struggles upwards to freedom from 
distress, calumny, and humiliation, then there arises the song of 
its longing. Thus it is that the mightiest Freedom-Movement 
of the Germans found its singer who could give expression to 
that which the simple man in our ranks felt in his heart. It does 
but correspond with the higher reason of Destiny that this singer, 
whose song is now the battle-song of millions, had to become the 
martyr of the Movement. So his death and his grave both pro¬ 
claim the heroic National Socialist truth that the sacrifice of one 
is the symbol of the sacrifice of hundreds of thousands of those 
who take their stand in the Movement.” .., 

“Horst Wessel is not dead; his spirit remained in our midst. 
Daily, hourly, this spirit marches on, the spirit which in our 
ranks has been faith, loyalty, and conviction” {V.B.^ 24 Jan. 1933). 
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p, 721, The Jews* Early m 1933 Mussolini told Hitler that 
**thc Nazi persecution of the Jews had misrepresented Fascist 
doctrine and had been a tactical error. 'You put all the Jews of 
the world against you,’ he wrote to Hitler {as he told the writer 
in Rome on 16 May), 'and you put against you the Christians 
also’ ” (Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Hitkr's Reich: The FiTSt 
Phase^ New York, Macmillan, 1933, p, 28), With this cf, Evelyn 
Wrench, / loved Germany^ London, Micliael Joseph, I940t 
p. 151 s.f. Hitler is reported to have said: 'T should be sorry if no 
more Jews were to remain in Germany, for then our younger 
generation would have no opportunity to learn through personal 
experience the Jewish danger for the German nation” (I have no 
German text for this; I cite it from Nazi Nuggets^ cd, Clara 
Leiser, London, GoUanez, 1939, p. 48, qtjoting the Oberlausiizer 
Tagespost for 26 Mar. 1936), Vernon Mackenzie in a conversation 
with Hitler asked whether something could not be done to better 
the lot of the Jews in Germany: this question brought the inter¬ 
view to an abrupt termination. ''Hitler turned on his heel and 
stalked from the room” (Venton Mackenzie, Through Troubled 
Years, London, Bles, 1938, p. 57), 

For Hitler’s passionate feeling against the Jews cf. Authassador 
Dodd's Diaryy London, Gollancz, 1941, p. 371 Professor Coar's 
report of an interview: Hitler talked %vildly about destroying all 
Jews, insisiing that no other nation had a right to protest and that 
Germany was showing the world how to rid itself of its greatest 
curse (ch p. 45); pp, 100-1 Dodd’s interview: Hitler broke in 
frequently with such expressions as “Damn the Jews” and 
insisted that if agitation continued in the outside world he would 
make an end of all Jews in Germany; pp. 107, 111-12 on Hitler’s 
order (12 Mar. 1933) for the closing of Columbia House, where 
Jews had been tortured, and the order that warrants must be 
proved before anyone could be detained more than 24 hours on 
any charge; for the violent speech of Goebbcls against the Jews 
on 12 May 1933 and its effect in America, pp. 113-15, 124; on 
28 Aug. 1934 Dieckhoff “gladly” tells Dodd that the Foreign 
Office had at last persuaded Hitler to stop hostile treatment of 
the Jews (p. 167), but on 16 Aug. 1934 formal instructions under 
the name of Hess had been issued to the Party against the “wicked 
race” of the Jews: particulars of these instructions, ibid.; for 
Sir Eric Phipps and Hitler’s fanatical hatred of the Jews, pp. 255- 
6. For Jews under National Socialism see further pp. 30, 33, 50, 
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52,64, 68,69, 86, 90, 91-2, 98,112-13, ^S7. ^ 7 % 

1S2, 192-3, 207-8, 219, 226, 22S, 236, 238-9, 273-4, 287, 297, 
310, 331, 386, 415-16, 

But as against this evidence is to be set the report of n conversa¬ 
tion given by M, Louis Gillct: When Helen of Signiaringen at a 
dinner party vigorously attacked Hitler's treatment of the Jews 
he listened attentively and wlien she had had her say replied: 
“Yes, you are right,” II se tut et reprit a voLx basse, malgre lui: 
“Vous avc2 raison, ct pourtant, je ne pouvais pas, je ne peux pas 
faire autrement, C*cst plus fort quo moi, II fallait d’abord 
songcr a ce grand pcuplc, lui rendre son ame qu*il avait perdue, 
!ui donner confiance en lui-meme, Je ne veux aucun mal aux 
Jitifs: ils ne m'ont rlcn fait, a moil S’il ne tenait qu'i^ moi, ils 
seraient tons heureux dans leur pays, cn Palestine. Je Ics y 
aiderais de bon cocur, Un jour peut-etre, plus tard, quand nous 
serous surs dc nous-memes, cela changera; je pourrai prendre 
des mesiires moins severcs. Aujourd*hiii, non, je n*y puis rien, 
11 faut que je durcisse mon cceun Je dois faire des choses terribles, 
coutc que coute, sans pitie, comme Torquemada” (Louis Gillet, 
Rayons ei Ombres {fAlfemagfie^ Vms, Flammarion, 1937, pp. 183- 
4), And with this compare Hitler's message to Miss Bergner 
(in a restaurant at Munich); Hitler's adjutant reported; “My 
Fiilirer wishes you to know that he respects anyone who devotes 
himself to the arts. He does not allow anyone to disturb you.” 
Otto Zarek, (jeman Odyssey^ London, Cape, 194L 138. 

p. 744. Economics. In an interview granted to the Associated 
Press by Hitler in Bcrchtesgaden in August 1932 he was asked 
whether the National Socialist Movement's opposition to the 
big industrial concerns meant that he wanted all large factories 
and businesses to be abolished. He replied; “I would not be so 
silly as to try to eliminate all large concerns. You cannot build 
railway engines in a blacksmith's shop nor ocean liners in a 
rowing-boat shed. You must remember, however, we live close 
to a country where Communism is exclusively preached and where 
an attempt is made to put it into effect. We also have millions of 
unemployed in our country," 

“It would not do to have wealth and property concentrated in 
the hands of a few people or a few concerns. When this property 
is wisely distributed among millions of our people—that is 
when everybody has their share of the goods of the world— 
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then we hope to supply the proper offset to the Communists’ 
ideas.” 

“We want our middle class, which is becoming poorer and 
poorer and whose means of livelihood arc cut off more and more 
by large business concerns, to be placed in a position where they 
can have their share in these goods” (M.G., 20 Aug. 1932). 

For Hitler’s views on German economic policy in 1932 and 
the danger of a French invasion of Germany see H. R. Knicker¬ 
bocker, Germany—Fascist or Soviet? London, John Lane, 1932, 
ch. xxii. 

At the opening of the Motor Exhibition in Berlin on 11 Feb. 
1933 Hitler said that “no longer were a man’s decisions enslaved 
to a time-table; man’s will can now employ an instrument of 
transport which continuously obeys his wishes” (cited in Die 
Reden des Fiihrers nach der Machtubernahme, Fine Bibliographies 
Berlin, Eher, 1939, p. 11). “For many years the character of our 
taxation laws has without doubt inflicted the gravest damage on 
our automobile construction. The height of the public imposi¬ 
tions tends slowly to throttle traffic rather than to encourage it. 
Petty measures of supervision and control played their part in 
limiting the use of the new instrument of transport”, while 
bureaucratic unreason had the like effect. Apart from those who 
were quite unteachable, men had come to recognize the value and 
significance of the motor-car, not only for transport, but for the 
motor-industry itself. To promote this most important branch 
of industry in the future the necessary measures can be briefly 
stated: 

(i) “The State representatives of the interests of motor- 
traffic must be separated from the framework of the present 
traffic administration. 

(ii) There must be a gradual alleviation of taxation. 

(iii) A large-scale plan of road construction must be under¬ 
taken and carried to completion. 

(iv) Motor-sports must be encouraged.” 

If previously it had often been sought to measure the height of 
a people’s life by the number of kilometres reached by its railway¬ 
lines, in the future one will have to take as the standard of 
measurement the number of kilometres of roads adapted for 
motor traffic. This meant great tasks which must be included in 
the programme of German economic reconstruction. (This is a 
translation from the report of the speech given in F.Z., 12 Feb. 
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1933. I am not certain to what extent it reproduces Hitler’s own 
words.) 

P'or the beginnings of the National Socialist Labour Service 
{Arbeitsdiaist) it may be of interest to quote what Hitler said to 
Mr. Vernon Bartlett in 1933: ‘*How am I to give men jobs?** he 
asked. “I cannot create work for them in or near towns, because 
it would be absurd for the State to enter into competition with 
private enterprise. There are jobs to be done—marshes to be 
reclaimed, moorlands to be made cultivable, motor-roads to be 
built—but to do them I must move the men a long way from their 
homes. 1 cannot afford to pay them more than a few pence a day, 
and I cannot afford to have them running round the countryside 
getting into mischief. Often there is no local accommodation 
for them, and they have to live in huts. I must put them under 
discipline, and strict discipline as well. Their work is hard, but 
it is healthy. It gives them the sort of comradeship they or their 
elder brothers knew during the war. And above all, it does away 
with class distinctions and differences. It unites the people. It 
must be made compulsory, but is that militarism?” Vernon 
Bartlett, Nazi Germany explained^ London, Gollancz, 1933, 
PP- I 33 ~ 4 - 

Autarky. In 1934 Hitler said that it was foolish for countries 
to try to produce articles for which they were not suited by 
nature. He declared that it might end in the air of European 
States being poisoned by the fumes of factories manufacturing 
artificial cotton, while the air of cotton-growing countries was 
poisoned by the fumes of their decaying plantations. G. Ward 
Price, Year of Reckonings London, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Cassell, 1939, p. 353. 

For the economic situation in Germany in 1939 Hitler’s 
speech in the Reichstag, 30 Jan. 1939: authorized English 
translation, pp. 20 sqq. Note in particular the passage on p. 23: 
*‘Those who can lie under a banana tree and eat the fruit as it 
falls into their hands have, of course, an easier struggle for 
existence than the German peasant who must e.xert himself 
throughout the whole year in order to cultivate his field. In this 
connexion we refuse to admit that a carefree international banana 
picker has any right to criticize the activities of the German 
peasant. If certain methods of our economic policy appear 
injurious to the rest of the world, it should recognize that a hatred 
on the part of the former victor States, which was irrational and 
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purposeless from ati economic point of view, was chiefly respon¬ 
sible for making these methods necessary**^ 

p. 988, FQrefgn Policy. Jpjj* On i Jan, 1933 Hitler said: **In 
a country containing six million Communists, seven and a half 
million Socialists, and a further six millions more or less infected 
with pacifism, it would be better to drop all talk about rearma¬ 
ment and equality of rights. The combating of Germany's 
internal decay is a shte qna non of her reconstruction” (1 have no 
German text for this; I cite from Vernon Bartlett, Nazi Germany 
explained j London, Gollancz, 1933, p, 103). At an interview in 
1933 Hitler said to Mr. Vernon Bartlett; “Why will people 
abroad not realize that 1 have no time to worry about foreign 
politics? There is only one problem that occupies all my atten- 
, tion—how to reduce unemployment. For men must work” 

(ibid., p, 133 and see p, 235), 

In January 1936 in a speech delivered on the third 
anniversary of the National Socialist victory in the Lippe- 
Detmold election of 1933 Hiller said: “We want no quarrel with 
anybody, but we must be strong enough so that nobody can attack 
us. The new aircraft hangars are symbols of Germany’s rebirth 
and armed strength. We can go on our way peacefully because 
we are strong and can look into the future with pride, hope, and 
confidence” (iVew York Times^ 16 Jan, 1936). 

For Germany and the Franco-Russian Pact cf. Ambassador 
Dodd^s Diary (London, Gollancz, i 940 t PP’ ^ 4 *^ (Germany 
would not oppose any peaceful treaty); Z44, 313, 321 (von 
Neurath: Feb, 1936, the Franco-Russian plan not belli¬ 
gerent); 338-9 (von Billow in Apr, 1936), For France and 
Germany in Ambassador Dodd's Diary cf, pp, 47-8, 96, ii4“i5, 
122, 138, 170-1, 187, 255,333, 

ig^S. In an interview with Sir Nevtle Henderson on 3 Mar, 
1938 Hitler spoke of the danger to Germany of the Franco- 
Russian Treaty and of Czechoslovakians adhesion to the Treaty, 
It was, he said, for that reason that Germany'had to be so heavily 
armed and any limitation of armaments depended therefore on 
the' U,S,S,R* The problem was rendered particularly difficult 

I “by the fact that one could place as much confidence in the faith 

in treaties of a barbarous creature like the Soviet Union as in the 
comprehension of mathematical formulae by a savage. Any 
agreement with the U.S.S.R, was quite worthless and Russia 
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should never have been allowed into Europe**. It was impossible, 
he added, to have, for instance, any faith in any Soviet under¬ 
taking not to use poison gas (Sir Nevilc Henderson, The Failure 
of a Mission, Berlin 1937-1939^ London, Hodder & Stoughton, 
1940, pp. 116-17). 

Amtria, When at Sir Nevile Hendcrson*s interview with Hitler 
on 3 Mar. 1938 the latter spoke of a vote in Austria he was asked 
if he meant a plebiscite, Hitler*s answer was that **the just 
interests of the German Austrians should be secured and an 
end made to oppression by a process of peaceful evolution**. In 
other words, writes Sir Nevilc Henderson, he begged the question 
with a vague reply. He did not intend, as he proved later, to 
tolerate a plebiscite unless it was held under his own direct 
auspices (Sir Nevile Henderson, op. cit., p, 117). For Austria 
in Amabssador Dodd's Diary the following references may be of 
service: pp. 42; 47; 84-5; 88; 178; 188; 211 (Mussolini and 
Austria) *,238; 242(von Biilow: “Wecould notstandan Anschlufi "); 
243 (von Biilow: “ Anschlufi would be a terrible thing for Ger¬ 
many); 255; 267 (restoration of the Hapsburgs); 303 (Schmitt: 
“no interest in Anschlufi"); 312-13; 327; 334 (Apr. 1936, Austrian 
members of Reichstag); 335 (Schuschnigg confers with Musso¬ 
lini); 353 (Schuschnigg at Bcrchtesgaden);365; 391 (vonNeurath*s 
visit); 391-2 (Germany and Mussolini); 394 (von Neurath in 
Vienna); 407; 427. 

p. 1005. Morgen rot. For the first presentation of this film cf. 
John Hcygatc, These Germans^ London, Hutchinson, 1940, 
pp. 117-21. 

p. 1018. The Four-Poioer Pact, See A. Zousmann, Lc Pacte 
a Quatre, 'Fhesc of the Facultc dc Droit of the University of 
Paris, 1934; 5 Annexes of Documents; bibliography, pp. 201-5. 
Paris, Lcs Editions intcrnationales, 1934. 

p. 1041. 17 May 1933. The Friedensrede: the Speech on Peace: 
a few quotations may be recalled: Fichte: “Promise peace that 
you may begin war with advantage** [cited by H. Fish Armstrong, 
Wc or They (London, Macmillan, 1937), pp. 66-7]. Constantin 
Hierl (Head of the National Socialist Labour Service): “There 
are two kinds of pacifism: true pacifism which springs from a 
weak and sickly nature or from blindness, but which is honourably 
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meant' and sham pacifism. This last is a political weapon and can 
serve for preparing for war. By putting the opponent to sleep 
with the help of pacifist declarations it seeks to induce him to 
neglect his armaments. The soporific fumes which it spreads 
over the enemy are useful to hide our own armaments for war/' 
Grundhgen dmr dcnlschen WehrpoUtik (Nationalsozialistische 
Bibliothek, Nr. 12), Munich, Eher, p. 16. (I have borrowed 
Mr. Armstrong's translation of this passage.) Goebbels: ^‘The 
only instrument with which one can conduct foreign policy is 
alone and exclusively the sword." Der Angrijf^ 28 May 1931- 
^Tcace, too, must be protected and, like all other good things of 
this earth, it must be protected with the s^vord, Me who wishes 
for peace, let him arm for war, and he who wishes for war, let 
him preach peace." Der Arigriff^ 12 Mar. 1928 or in the book with 

the same title {Munich, Eher, 193 b), p, 172_For the speech of 

17 May and the peculiar individuality of States and peoples cf. 
Rudolf Nadolny, Deutschland von drauficn und tmscre aufien- 
poUtischc VeranUcortung (Deutsch-akadcmischc Schriften, Heft 
35), Berlin, Bernard & Graefe, 1934, pp, 12-20. 

p, 1074, Sippenforschung* Cf. the FamilicngeschkhlUche Biblio- 
graphic^ covering in a series of volumes the literature on the 
subject from 1900, issued by the Zentralstelle fiir Deutsche 
Personen- und Familiengeschichtc, Leipzig; and sec the long 
series of Mhteilungeii issued by the same Zen stra Is telle. 

p. 1076, TJic secret documents published in the Petit Pariskn 
were derived from the Information Section of the Communist 
Party: "They were for the most part authentic": so Heinz Liep- 
mann, Fires Underground^ London, Harrap, 19351 p- 196* 

p, 1087. G^nmnys Withdrmaal from the Dharmament Coti- 
ference. The surprise of Europe at Hitler's withdrawal from the 
Disarmament Conference is itself surprising, for Hitlers policy 
for Germany had been set forth in a long open letter to von Papen 
published in the Volkischer Beobachter of 22 Oct, 1932. In that 
letter Hitler said that it was a false hope to think that any injustice 
which had been imposed upon Germany could he made good by 
means of any Conference, and it was just as senseless to think 
that the Power which had disarmed Germany would ever itself 
seriously disarm unless under compulsion. Any German deputa¬ 
tion which imagined that France would voluntarily disarm should 
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be immediately recalled^ since it was composed of men not fit 
for their mission. “And the same is true of any consent by France 
to German rearmament, for the question in both cases is one of an 
alteration in Germany *s favour of the present power-relation— 
and that France will not admit at any price, and France will be 
supported by her vassal States* Therefore, since the Disarmament 
Conference is inevitalily doomed to failure, the only course for 
German diplomacy is to establish without question that the fact 
that there lias not been disarmament is solely due to France, 
This is important, for only so can the legal validity of the 
Versailles Treaty be gradually broken down. For this purpose 
at this Disarmament Conference Germany should resolutely and 
obstinately have demanded the disarmament of France. This 
would necessarily have led to the isolation of France, In no 
circumstances should Germany have come before the world or 
before this Conference with its own programme of rearmament. 
For in the first place, to say the least, these Conferences are not 
in a position to decide this question; it is not in Lausanne or 
in Geneva that rearmament will come, but in the last resort in 
Germany, and it is not in Geneva that such a rearmament can 
count on the consent of the other nations.” 

“Even if Germany possesses a thousand times over the right to 
bring her armaments up to an equality with those of other 
nations, since here it is a question of an eifective alteration of 
strength in the life of peoples, that consideration would never lead 
to an international ratification if that equality is not already an 
accomplished fact.” 

“And secondly France is thus given the opportunity to turn the 
discussion, which she wishes to avoid, of her own failure to 
disarm into the consideration of Germany’s theoretical claim to 
rearm, which is for her all the more welcome, France thus in the 
end gains the possibility of maintaining that her present armament 
and her contemplated refusal to disarm are necessary through 
pointing to the contemplated rearmament of Germany asserted 
by France, although in fact Germany is not arming at all.” 

“And, further, it would certainly not have been necessary that 
the German delegation should have continued to play its part in 
the Genevan Disarmament comedy to the bitter end. It would 
have sufficed to demonstrate beyond a doubt the determination 
of France not to disarm and then to leave the Conference with 
the remark that thereby the Peace Treaty of Versailles had been 
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violated by the signatory Powers and that Germany must 
therefore resei’ve her riglit^ when tlie need arose, to draw the 
consequences which followed from that fact. And at the same 
time one could with the greatest vigour stress the fact that the 
Treaty itself, since it saw in German disarmament only a preface 
to general disarmament^ could not in the long run recognize any 
differentiation between nations either in value or in rights. And 
that is for Germany only the more obvious since she is a member 
with equal rights in the League of Nations, and, apart from this, 
as a nation of 65 millions could from the first demand a treatment 
which should correspond with that fact/’ 

“That Germany, through very unwise formulations of her 
demands for a military force md by her still more unwise tactics 
in fawning upon France has now actually in some degree created 
a united front of the signatory Powers against herself—that is the 
worst which could possibly have happened/’ 

But the unwisest thing of all was to couple naval demands with 
the demand for a land army: even if at this time one should believe 
that one could make a quite hopeless demand for an army 
300,000 strong, the naval demands remain incomprehensible. 

“Germany’s peril is in the East. Wc cannot fight against 
France or England, and even if wc were to build large ships, 
that would take four years. The forces of Russia or Poland do 
not demand such naval strength to counter the threat which they 
constitute, and if the demand were to be raised, London’s consent 
should first have been secured. One should ask for corrections 
of the Treaty provisions to meet the peril in the East/' 

“ From the standpoint of finance a battle squadron would cost 
700 to 800 milliards of marks—a financial impossibility—while 
any such measure would bring France and England together 
again/' 

It is idle to talk of Gleichberechtigting, of equality of rights—it 
is a worthless phrase if equality of rights is not expressed in the 
restoratio[1 of Germany's capacity to defend herself, Germany 
must fight in order to prevent the maintenance, not to speak of 
the strengthening, of the French hegemony, and with that aim 
both England and Italy should sympathize. It is incompre¬ 
hensible how anyone can think that better relations with France 
could be a substitute for that contact with England and Italy 
which is lacking and for their approval. 

'Tn England they want no German-French war, but much less 
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do they want a German-French military convention as the final 
point in a German-French understanding.** Italy is the only 
country which not merely recognizes that it has interests which 
stand in opposition to France but also boldly and openly cham¬ 
pions those interests. The German Government has failed to 
recognize the possibility of bringing Italy into a genuine friendship 
with Germany, von Papen has lost one chance after another: 
“the democracies regard Germany with distrust; those States 
which are not democracies regard her with aversion or with mixed 
feelings. France has no thought of disarmament; by a system of 
military agreements she has so assured her position that it is 
no great step to a complete French hegemony.** 

On Germany’s withdrawal from the League cf. * * * **Aprte le 
coup de theatre allemand”, Revue des Deux Mondes, 8"'"' Periode, 
.wiii (15 Nov. 1933), pp. 241-56; Claude Eylan, “A Berlin. 
Scmainc d’filcctions, 3-12 Novembre”, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
ibid, (i Dec. 1933), pp. 653-67; Allan Nevins, Current History, 
xxxix (Dec. 1933), pp. 327-31; K. L. von Oertzen, Deutschland 
ohne Sicherhcit (in the scries “Das Neuc Reich,** herausgegeben 
von der Dcutschen Akademie). Munich, Callwey, 1934. Thyssen 
said: “IFe compelled the German Government to withdraw from 
the League** {Ambassador Dodd's Diary, p. 64). 

p. 1208. 16 Mar. 1935. Conscription reintroduced in Germany, 
The views of MacDonald (at this time British Prime Minister) 
on the question of armaments were expressed in the Parliamentary 
Paper Cmd. 4827 (4 Mar. 1935) issued over his initials, and see 
his speech in the House of Commons on 2 May 1935. For the 
British Govcrnment*s Statement of 4 Mar. 1935, the French 
Government’s decision announced on 5 Mar. 1935 to lengthen 
the period of military service, and the German law of 16 Mar. 
1935 re-establishing compulsory military service, see Survey of 
International Affairs 1935, vol. i (London, O.xford University 
Press, 1936), pp. 132-46. For the extraordinary session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, 15-17 Apr. 1935, and the 
adoption of a resolution of protest against the promulgation by 
the German Government of the Military Law of 16 Mar. 1935, 
see Survey of International Affairs 19 vol. i (ibid.), pp, 161-9. 
On Hitler’s speech in the Reichstag on 21 May 1935 see Survey 
of International Affairs 1935, vol. i, pp. 169-78, and cf. Heinrich 
Rogge, Hitlers Friedenspolitik und das Volkerrecht, Berlin, 
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Schlicffen Verlag, 1935, See further Documenis on Interrmtional 
Affairs 1935, vol- i (London, Oxford University Press, 1936), 
pp, 58 sqq. Cf* William L, Shirer, Beribi Diary^ London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1941, pp, 3 ^- 7 ^ 

p. 1271. The Franco-Russian Pact and Germany's repudiation oj 
the Pact of Locarno, For the Locarno Pact: cd. Friu Berber, 
Locarno, Eine Doknmeniemammlung, Mil eincr Einleitnng des 
Botschafters von Ribbentrop^ Berlin, Junker & Dlinnhaupt, 193^? 
English translation: Locarno, A Collection of Documents, ed. 
F, J* Berber (issued under the auspices of the German Academy 
of Political Science, Berlin, and the Institute of International 
Affairs, Hamburg)* London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, William 
Hodge, 1936. 

For obligations under the Locarno Pact cf. Sisley Huddleston, 
War unless —, London, Gollanc^, 1933, pp. 189-94. 

p. 1302. The Franco-Russian Pacti “Special Accords’ and 
Collective Security: are they compatible? For discussion see: 
Fritz Kraemer, Das Verhdllnis der franzdsischen BnndnisTertrdge 
zutn Volkerbundspakt tind zutn Paht von Locarno, Fine jurtshsck~ 
polhische Sutdie (=^ Frankfurter Abhandlimgen zum modernen 
Volkerrecht, Heft 30). Leipzig, Universitais-Verlag Noske, 
1933. (This is for me at present inaccessible); Sisley Huddleston, 
War unless —, pp. 175-81—particular “defensive accords” and 
collective security through the League of Nations: they are 
incompatible; Le Baron Axel von Freytagh-Loringhov'cn, ^ Les 
Ententes regionales”, Acadimic de Droit international^ Recucil des 
Cowrs, 1936, ii—Tome 56 de la Collection—Paris, Recueil Sircy, 
PP- 859-677. Bibliography, pp. 673-6, supplementary to that 
published by Oriie y Arregui in the same Recueil^ 193 Sj “h 
pp. 91 sqq,; Polithche Vertrdge, Fine Sanunlung voti Drkunden^ 
herausgegeben von Viktor Bruns, Band I, Garantiepohtey Biind- 
nisse^ Ahkommen ilbcr poUtische Zusammcnarbeit^ Nichiangriffs- 
und Neutralitdisvertrdge der Nachkriegszeit^ bearbeitet von Georg 
von Gretschamnozo. Berlin, Heymann, 1936 (pp- Uh 637): 
A. Graf von Mandelsloh, “Politische Paktc und vdlkciTCchtlichc 
Ordnung”, BS jahre Kaiser WilMm-Gesellschaft zur Fbrdenmg 
der Wissenschaften^ Band iii. Die Geisteswissenschaften (Berlin, 
Springer, 1937), pp* 213-328, Bibliography, pp. 3^5“8 and see 
p, 213, n. X; Paul Barandon, “Die Bundmsse Frankreichs und 
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der Tschechoslowakei mil dcr Sowjctunion und das Ende des 
Pakts von Locarno”, Das System der polUischen Staatsvertrage 
seit igiS in Handbuch des Volkerrechts, cd, G, A- Walz (after 
the death of Fritz Stier), Band iv, zte Abtcilung (Stuttgart, 
Kohlliammcr, 1937), pp* 229-33; Walter Wache, System der 
Pakie. Die polithchen Vertrage der Nachhriegsx^eit, Berlin, Volk 
und Reich Verlag, 1938, pp, 66sqq., 148 sqq.; Arnold Wolfers, 
Britain ami France between Two Wars^ New York, Harcourt 
Brace Sc Co., 1940, "General Treaties and Special Accords”, 

^ pp. 167-80, 

For international contracts of guarantee (e.g, of neutrality, 
frontiers, See.) see Otto Bussmann, Der vdlkerrechtliche Garantie- 
vertrag insbesondere seit der Entstekung des Vdlkerbimdes (= Frank¬ 
furter Abhandlungen zum ICriegsverhiitungsrecht, edd. F, Giese 
and K. Strupp, Heft 3). Leipzig, Noske, 1927; bibliography, 
pp. vii-x, and cL Wilhelm Steinlein, Der Begriff des nicht 
heransgeforderien Angrijfs in Bimdnisvertrdgen seit iSfo und 
insbesondere im Locarno-Vertrag (in the same series, Heft 5), 
Leipzig, Noske, 1927. 

For Hitler’s speech on 7 Mar, 1936 cf. W, L. Shirer, Berhn 
Diary, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1941, pp* 47 ” 5 ^* 

OJJkial Daenments conceniing Germany's repudiation of the Locarno 
Pad: 

(i) Miscellaneous No. 3 (1936). Correspondence shmving the 
course of certam Diplomatic Discussions directed towards 
securing An European Settlement: Jane igg4 to March ig$6. 
Cmd. 5143, 

Eastern Pact Negotiations 

A brief note may be of service on the interrelated questions of 
the Eastern Pact, the Air Pact, the Fran co-Russian treaty and its 
relation to the Locarno Pact. Page references are to no. i supra, 

27 June 1934. Eastern Pact as suggested by France (pp* 7-8}. 

11-12 July 1934. Anglo-French conversation in London. 
French proposal amended: tlie obligations assumed by 
Russia and France were thereby made to apply not only in 
relation to France and Russia respectively but also in relation 
to Germany (pp. 7, 8, So), 

S Sept. 1934, German Memorandum in criticism of the pro¬ 
posed Eastern Pact (pp, 9“!4). 
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5 Dec. 1934. Franco-Russian protocol signed at Geneva 
(pp. 14-15). 

1-3 Feb. 1935. Anglo-French conversations in London. Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium to be asked to co-operate with Eng¬ 
land and France in an Air-assistance Pact against aggression 
(3 Feb., Joint Anglo-French Declaration, pp. 15-17). 

14 Feb. 1935. Germany welcomes an Air Pact and suggests 
that Britain should enter into a direct exchange of views with 
the German Government on the subject (pp. 17-18). 

26 Mar. 1935. Germany presents proposals for a pact (pp. 19- 
20). 

25-6 Mar. 1935. Sir John Simon in Berlin. Interview with 
Hitler. Sir John Simon in his report of the conversations 
in Berlin given in his speech in the House of Commons on 
9 Apr. 1935 said: Herr Hitler made it plain that Germany 
was not prepared to sign an Eastern Pact under which 
Germany would be bound to mutual assistance. In parti¬ 
cular, Germany is not prepared to enter into a pact of mutual 
assistance beUveen herself and Russia. On the other hand, 
Germany was stated to be in favour of a non-aggression pact 
between Powers interested in East European questions, 
together with provisions for consultation if aggression was 
threatened. Herr Hitler was not prepared in present condi¬ 
tions to contemplate the inclusion of Lithuania in any pact 
of non-aggression. The Germans also suggested that if, in 
spite of this pact of non-aggression and consultation, 
hostilities should break out between any two contracting 
Powers, the other contracting Powers should engage not to 
support the aggressor in any way. In another connexion, 
however, Herr Hitler dwelt on the difficulty of identifying 
the aggressor. Asked as to his view if some of the other 
parties to such a pact entered into an agreement of mutual 
assistance as amongst themselves, Herr Hitler stated that 
he considered this idea was dangerous and objectionable, 
as in his opinion it would tend to create especial interests 
in a group within the wider system. 

As regards the idea of a Central European Pact, which was 
more particularly a topic of the Franco-Italian meeting at 
Rome, we understood in Berlin that the German Govern¬ 
ment did not reject the idea of such an arrangement on 
grounds of principle, but did not see its necessity; and saw 
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great difficulty in defining non-interference” in relation 
to Austria. Herr Hitler intimated, however, that if the other 
Governments who should wish to conclude a Central 
European Pact could agree upon a text, the German 
Government would consider it. 

In regard to land armaments, Herr Hitler stated that 
Germany required 36 divisions, representing a maximum of 
550,000 soldiers of all arms, including a division of the SS- 
and militarized police troops. He asserted that there were no 
para-military formations in Germany. Germany, he said, 
claimed to possess all types of arms possessed by other 
countries, and was not prepared to refrain from constructing 
certain types until other countries ceased to possess them. 
If other countries would abandon certain types, Germany, 
he said, would do the same. As regards naval armaments, 
Germany claimed with certain reserves 35 per cent of 
British tonnage, and in the air parity between Great Britain, 
France and Germany, provided that the development of 
the Soviet Air Force was not such that revision of these 
figures would become necessary. If any general agreement 
as to arms limitation could be reached, Germany would be 
prepared to accept and work a system of permanent and 
automatic supervision, on the understanding that such 
supervision applied to all Powers equally. Herr Hitler said 
that the German Government favoured the suggestion con¬ 
tained in the London Communique of an Air Pact between 
the Locarno Powers. 

On the subject of the League of Nations Herr Hitler 
referred to the assertion he had made in May 1933* 
Germany would not continue to participate in the League 
of Nations if she was to remain what he described as a 
country of inferior right, and alleged, by way of example, 
that she was in a position of inferiority if she had no colonies 
(pp. 20'1). The result of the conversations was formulated 
by von Neurath on 12 Apr. 1935 as follows: ”1* In the course 
of the Berlin conversations the Leader and Chancellor of 
the Reich informed the British delegation that the German 
Government was, to its regret, not in a position to announce 
its accession to the Eastern Pact in the proposed form. The 
German Government was, however, ready to give its con¬ 
sent to such a collective security pact if— 
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** First, it were based on mutual and general obligations 
of non-aggression and arrangements for arbitration; and 

**Secondly, in the case of a breach of the peace, a consulta¬ 
tive procedure were provided for; 

“Thirdly, German Government would be ready, while 
emphasising the difficulty of clearly defining an aggressor, to 
adhere to general measures for withholding support from 
such an aggressor/* 

“The German Government still stands by this offer 
to-day/* 

“2* The Leader and Chancellor of the Reich, in the course 
of these conversations, also stated that the German Govern¬ 
ment was not in a position to agree to a proposal for a pact 
which contained more or less automatic obligation for mili¬ 
tary assistance as bebveen all or certain individual parties- 
The German Government saw in such a proposal not an 
element for the maintenance of peace, but rather an element 
of menace to peace. The German Government to-day still 
adheres to this view and to the attitude which must result 
from it/* 

“3, The German Government immediately after its 
accesion to power expressed the wish to conclude pacts of 
non-aggress ion with the neighbouring States- It made this 
proposal without having full knowledge of existing bi- or 
multilateral military agreements between individual States 
and without any relation to them. As it has no aggressive 
intentions itself, it does not fed affected by real defensive 
agreements either- The German Government still holds 
this view to-day/* 

“Just as it is, therefore, unable to join any pact which 
contains such military engagements as an essential element 
of its contents, and therefore of its existence, so can agree¬ 
ments of this sort, which lie outside this pact, not deter the 
German Government on its side from concluding pacts of 
non-aggression on the basis set cut above** (pp. 22-3). That 
is to say: “The German Government were prepared to enter 
into an Eastern Pact on the lines indicated by them not¬ 
withstanding the fact that some of the other parties might 
conclude arrangements for mutual assistance provided that 
such arrangements were embodied in absolutely separate 
documents- Germany did not wish to sign a document of 
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which other clauses contained provisions for mutual 
assistance"' (p. 34), 

z May 193s* Franco-Russian Mutual Assistance Agreement 
signed (pp. 26-9)* 

3 May 1935. Sir John Simon asks of the German Ambassador 
that his Government should formulate its conception of a 
multilateral Eastern Pact (p. 30): the Ambassador replies 
(10 May) that that was very difficult in view of the signing 
of the Franco-Russian Agreement which was shown by the 
protocol annexed thereto to be directed solely against 
Germany; that Agreement appeared to violate the Locarno 
Treaty (p, 31). 

21 May 1935. Hitler's speech in the Reichstag: ^*The Thirteen 
Points*" 

35 May 1935. German Memorandum to France on the relation 
between the Franco-Russian Agreement and the Treaty of 
Locarno (pp* 36-9). 

29 May 1933- German draft for an Air Pact handed to Sir John 
Simon (see pp* 39-40, 84, § 13). 

31 May 1935* German comment on Hitler’s speech of ai May 
supplied orally to Sir Eric Phipps, British Ambassador in 
Oeritn (pp* 40-1). 

3 June 1935. Subject to some reservations France accepts the 
German proposals for an Eastern Pact (26 Mar* 1935* 
12 Apr* 1935) as a basis for negotiations (pp* 4i“2)- 

25 June 1935- French reply to German Memorandum of 
25 May 1935 (pp* 42-5); England (5 July), Italy (15 July), 
Belgium (19 July) express their concurrence with the French 
reply (pp. 45-7)* 

I Aug. 193s* "Fhe German Ambassador in London states that 
his Government cannot agree with the juridical point of view 
expressed in the French reply of 25 June (p* 53)- 

5 Aug* 1935' Aide-Memoire presented by Britain to von 
Neurath protesting against the view that the signing of the 
Franco-Russian Agreement had invalidated von Neurath's 
undertaking (iz Apr* 1935) concerning the Eastern Pact, 
and against the restriction of the words "neighbouring 
States" used by Hitler in his speech of 21 May; to States 
"contiguous to Germany" (pp* 53-5). 

16 Sept* 1935- Von Neurath explains to Sir Eric Phipps that 
the references to Russia at the Nuremberg Parteif^g were 
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merely a reply to anti-German attacks at the Comintern 
Congress. Germany did not mean to attack anyone, not 
even Lithuania. 

5 Dec. 1935. The French Ambassador reports that Hitler is 
unwilling to negotiate at all pending a settlement of the 
Abyssinian question. 

13 Dec. 1935. Sir Eric Phipps has an interview with Hitler 
when Hitler expressed the strongest objection to the con¬ 
clusion of any bilateral arrangements within the Air Pact, and 
no arguments could shake him. He then declared that the 
Franco-Soviet “military alliance** directed against Germany 
had rendered any Air Pact out of the question, for the 
bringing into the picture of Russia had completely upset the 
balance of power in Europe. He referred to Russia’s 
enormous strength on land and in the air, and remarked that 
Berlin might easily in a few hours be reduced to a heap of 
ashes by a Russian air attack before the League or any other 
body had even begun to discuss the question of how to deal 
with it. When the German position was stated on 12 April 
1935 he had not realized the full meaning of the Franco- 
Russian alliance. His main objection to that alliance, Sir 
Eric Phipps reported to Sir Samuel Hoare, is that each party 
reserves to itself the right to decide in the last resort who 
the eventual aggressor is. For instance, in the event of war 
between Russia and Poland, if Germany came to the latter’s 
assistance, she would be dubbed the aggressor by France and 
treated as such. This even impaired the efficacy and value 
of the Treaty of Locarno (p. 62). 

Later (14 Jan. 1936) von Neurath explained that at this 
interview Hitler only meant to say that the Franco-Russian 
Treaty had rendered any air Imitation agreement impossible 
for the present: he was ready on principle to conclude an 
Air Pact between the Locarno Powers. The German 
Government was ready for any technical arrangements to be 
discussed round a table by all the Locarno Powers, even 
bilateral agreements could be so discussed, but these must 
not be discussed a deux. Von Neurath added that the moment 
seemed inopportune for such conversations a cinq owing to 
the Abyssinian War (p. 63). This interpretation was en- ; ^ 
dorsed by Hitler (see letter of Sir Eric Phipps to Mr. Eden ' ’ ^ 
of 17 Jan. 1936, pp. 63-4). 
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27 Feb. 1936. Ratification of Franco-Russian Pact. 

28 Feb. 1936. Publication in the Paris Midi of Bertrand de 
Jouvenei’s inter\dew with Hitler. 

2 Mar. 1936. Fran9ois-Poncet has an interview with Hitler 
and asks whether the latter had any definite proposals to 
implement the sentiments expressed in his inter\'iew with 
Bertrand de Jouvenal. Hitler replied that the interview took 
place ten days before the ratification by the French Chamber 
of the Franco-Russian Treaty. That fait accompli had 
changed the whole situation. Under urgent pressure by 
Fran^ois-Poncet Hitler consents to make proposals (pp. 71-2). 

7 Mar. 1936. Occupation by German troops of the Rhineland 
demilitarized zone. German Memorandum stating that 
Germany regards herself as no longer bound by the Locarno 
Treaty. 

[For Hitler’s earlier clear distinction between the Treaty 
of Locarno, freely negotiated and freely signed, and the 
Treaty of Versailles, see the letter of Eden to Sir Eric Phipps, 
P- 75 *] 

(ii) Germany No. 2 (1936). Text of Proposals drawn up by the 
Representatives of Bel^ium^ France^ United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and Italy. 19 March 1936. 
Cmd. 5134. 

(iii) Miscellaneous No. 4 (1936). Correspondence with the 
Belgian and French Ambassadors relating to (ii). i April 1936. 
Cmd. 5149. 

(iv) Miscellaneous No. 6 (1936). Correspondence with the 
German Government regarding the German Proposals for an 
European Settlement. 24 March-6 May 1936. Cmd. 5175. 

p. 1334. Speech of 30 Jan. I937“the “Schuldbekenntnis” 
now “aufgehoben und fiir immer erledigt”; cf. Paul Barandon, 
Das System dcr politischen Staatsvertrd'ge seit igiS Handbuch 
des Volkerrechts, ed. G. A. Walz, Band iv, Abteilung ii, Stuttgart, 
Kohlhammer, 1937, p. 10). I have not seen the article “Der 
Widerruf des Kricgsschuldbekenntnisses” in Vdlkerbund und 
Volkerrecht (Berlin), March 1937, at p. 725. 

p. 1423, Mr. Ward Price’s interview with Hitler; there is a 
fuller account of this interview in G. Ward Price, Year of Reckon- 
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ifig, London, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, Cassell, 1939* 
pp. 131-4, I Cite the most significant addition to the report 
printed in the Daily Mail: There is one thing, Mr, Price said, 
that the whole world must be asking Itself to-night, and that is— 
will the turn of Czechoslovakia come next ? 

‘^VVas jetzt kommt ist eine Verdauungs-Pause’\ replied the 
Fiihrer emphatically* **The next thing is a pause for digestion. 
If the Czech Government is wise, it will use that pause to ap¬ 
proach me with some acceptable proposals about the Sudeten 
question, 1 am a realist, and I am not unreasonable* Look at 
the ten-year pact of non-aggression that I made with Poland! 
It is based on recognition of the fact that a country of thirty-one 
million inhabitants must necessarily have an outlet to the sea. 
It is hard for us that this should have to be by means of a corridor 
running through German territory, but we realize what it means 
for the Poles,” 

"There is a German minority in Poland, and a Polish minority 
in Germany* If the nvo countries were to quarrel, each would 
oppress the minority belonging to tlie other* It was far better 
for Poland and Germany to come to an agreement, and I hope 
the example of what has happened in Austria will convince all 
nations of the folly of oppressing national minorities under alien 
rule,” 

Herr Hitler paused for a moment. 

"You had better not make any reference to Czechoslovakia in 
what you write,” he said. "In the first place, it is sure to be 
distorted by the Czech Press and, in the second, it will give the 
world the impression that my mind is already occupied with 
Czechoslovakia, which is not the case*" 

p* 1423. The Ajischlnfi: Hitler at St. Polten to Ward Price: 
“Have you ever seen anything like tliis? And if I had not come, 
there would have been bloodshed instead of cheering—tears 
instead of joy," 

Hitler in Vienna: at the dinner m the Imperial Hotel: "Napoleon 
conquered most of Europe because his armies represented the 
ideas of the French Revolution. It was not so much his military 
skill as the appeal of the cause he represented that gave him 
victory* Remember how he first defeated the Prussians and then, 
within a few years, was himself overcome by the same people, 
because, in the meantime, the Prussians had acquired the con¬ 
ception of nationality*” 
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“In the same way, we have won Austria, not by force but 
because we represent a political conception that is irresistible. 
Great is the power of ideas* They will work for us in the future 
as they have in the past. Now comes a lull during which we shall 
reorganize Austria, but afterwards we shall go forward again in 
the strength of the same ideas which have given this country 
into our hands.” G, Ward Price, Year of Reckonings London, 
Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, Cassell, 1939, pp* 140, i44“5* 

p. 1459. Hiihr in Italyi see Louis Gillet, “Hitler a Rome. 
Choses vucs”. Revue des Deux Mondes, S*”' Periode, xlv (1938), 
pp, 669-S3; G, Ward Price, Year of Reckonings London, Cassell, 
1939, pp, 183*200, 

p, 1464. German Relaiions with Switzerland^ Cf, Rene Pax, 
“La Suisse et les annexions allemandes”. Revue politique et 
parlemcutairc^ clxxvii (Nov, 1938), pp, 253*61, 

p, 1465* Admiral von Horthfs vhii to Berlin: cf* G. Ward 
Price, Year of Reckonings London, Cassell, 1939^ pp* 233-5. 

p, 1500. Mr, Ward Price’s inten^iew with Hitler on 17 Sept, 
193S. Of this intendew there is a much fuller account in G, Ward 
Price, Year of Reckonings pp, 279-85. An exti'act from that later 
account may be cited here: 

Mr, Ward Price: Are you preparing to take action against the 
Czechs if they refuse to give the Sudetens the right of self- 
determination } 

Hitler; “Of course,” 

Mr, Ward Price: And what would you do with the Czechs 
then ? 

Hitler: “If we have to inarch in, they are finished. If they make 
the necessary concessions to the Sudetens in time, they can 
carry on their own affairs as they like. If they arc wise, they 
will see where their own interest lies. Italy, for instance, had 
aKva>"s believed that the independence of Austria was of 
fundamental importance to her, but Mussolini realized that 
so unnatural a State could no longer continue, and that the 
friendship of a powerful nation like Germany was of greater 
value to him than the existence on his frontiers of a small 
internally divided country. By renouncing what had formerly 
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been a basic principle of Italian foreign policy, he removed 
an obstacle bet\vcen Italy and Germany. He thereby made 
it possible for them to become united in sincere friendship 
without injuring the interests of his own country.” . . . 

Mr. Ward Price: And Russia? 

Hitler: ‘Tt is, of course, conceivable that Russia might stand 
behind Czechoslovakia, but I don’t let that impress me. All 
these warlike preparations are madness, for no one in Ger¬ 
many thinks of war with France or England. The fact that 
I have nevertheless taken measures on such a huge scale is 
the best proof of my determination to stop Czech oppression 
of the Sudetens. . . . But Dr. Bencs is not a statesman; he 
is only a politician.” 

When Mr. Ward Price suggested that Germany wanted to get 
a foothold in Czechoslovakia only because she aimed at opening 
the way to the oilfields of Rumania and the crops of the Ukraine, 
Hitler grunted impatiently: ‘T wish such people would look at 
a map. I don’t need oilfields. I can manufacture oil on a huge 
scale in Germany. Besides, with a population of eighty millions 
I shall have so much to do to organize them and provide them 
with decent living conditions, that it would be madness to try to 
add other peoples to Germany.” 

Mr. Ward Price suggested: Without annexing them, you might 
impose the principles of National Socialism upon them and 
establish Germany’s political influence throughout Central 
Europe. 

Hitler: ”That idea that we want to inoculate the whole world 
with our principles is simply absurd. National Socialist 
principles have done so much for Germany that we have not 
the slightest desire to export them. They are a fundamental 
advantage to our national strength. It is not Germany’s 
political influence, but her economic influence that I want 
to extend. I can’t get goods by exercising political pressure. 
I have got to pay for them or find a basis for economic 
exchange with their producers.” 

The convei*sation then turned to economic policy: to Mr. Ward 
Price Hitler said: “The fundamental difference between your 
economic policy and ours is that in England you work on a basis 
of capital, whereas the basis of the German system is productive 
labour. I was bound to invent a new economic system because 
when I came to power, after inflation and the world slump. 
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practically no capita! existed in Germany, , . * The effectiveness 
of our new machinery can be judged by the results. As for your 
expectation of our coliapsCi I may say that the greatest economists 
in Germany have been foretelling it for the last six years, but 
they have given that up now because even experts cannot afford 
to go on being wrong for ever.” 

p. 1527. Tuesday, 27 Sept. 1938: Hitler to Sir Horace Wilson: 
“I understand the position perfectly. If we invade Czecho¬ 
slovakia and France attacks us, Great Britain will attack us also, 
I may say that 1 am quite ready to face that contingency and I 
see no point in continuing these negotiations any further. I can 
only add that if, by 2 p.m. to-morrow, the Czech Government 
has not accepted my demands, I shall order general mobilization 
in Germany and proceed to take such measures as seem neces- 
sar)\” I quote from G, Ward Price, Year of Rechonittg, pp, 307-8, 

p, 1528. The Munich Declaration. 1 had thought that Hitler 
\vould not have signed a document written in English and that 
the German text of the Munich declaration was the original: I 
therefore translated that text. But I was wrong: Mr, Frank 
Ashton-Gwatkin of the Foreign Office writes to me: “The 
document signed by Hitler and Chamberlain at Munich on 
Sept. 30 193S was drafted and signed in an English text which 
alone is authoritative, I enclose the text as it exists in the Foreign 
Office archives, 'Fhe original document was sent to the Imperial 
War Museum early in 1940.” 1 therefore append the original 
text: 

“Wc,' the German Fuhrer and Chancellor and the British 
Prime Minister, have had a further meeting to-day and arc agreed 
in recognising that the question of Anglo-German relations is of 
the first importance for the two countries and for Europe.” 

“We regard the agreement signed last night and the Anglo- 
German Naval Agreement as symbolic of the desire of our two 
peoples never to go to war with one another again." 

“We are resolved that the method of consultation shall be the 
method adopted to deal with any other questions that may 
concern our two countries, and we are determined to continue 
our efforts to remove possible sources of difference and thus to 
contribute to assure the peace of Europe, 

(Sgd.) A, Hitler. 

September 30 1938. Neville Chamberlain," 
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p. 1622. The interpretation of the Munich Declaration: the 
Diplomatic Correspondence^ an official bulletin issued daily to the 
Press, claimed that by signing the Declaration Chamberlain had 
clearly given formal recognition to Germany’s interests in Central 
Europe. British protests against the annexation of the Czech 
provinces were as if Germany had attempted to interfere in 
British imperial affairs. “It is not known that, since Munich, 
England has consulted Germany about the measures she has 
taken in Palestine or in other parts of the world where she claims 
to exercise influence’’ (cited by G. Ward Price, Year of Reckonings 
pp. 12-13). 

Winter 1938. King Carol and Prince Michael visit Hitler at 
Berchtesgaden: King Carol and his son light cigarettes without 
being asked to do so: “the pleasantness of Hitler’s demeanour 
took a sudden change’’: “Will you answer me a question,*’ he 
said. “What is it?*’ asked Carol. “Will you let the Russians 
come through Rumania?’* “You have asked me one question,** 
Carol said, “May I in turn ask you two?’’ Hitler signified assent. 
“Do you intend to support Codreanu, and do you intend to 
interfere with the German minority in Rumania?’* Hitler 
answered, after a moment’s hesitation, in a tone of the greatest 
possible reasonableness: “1 have no desire to interfere with the 
internal government of your countr}^ and I am not going to 
support Codreanu. Nevertheless, you must see the delicacy of 
my position. Codreanu made himself my follower and chief 
supporter in Rumania. You can understand that it is a matter of 
distress to me that he is in prison. I ask you to accept my assur¬ 
ance that I am not interested in his political activities, because 
of my irrevocable decision never to interfere in any way with your 
country. Therefore I would be very obliged if you would release 
Codreanu and the other leaders of the Iron Guard. . . . You will 
appreciate that I make this only as a request.’* After a silence; 
“You have not answered my question,’’ said Hitler: “Do you 
intend to let the Russians come through?’’ “No,*’ said Carol. 
Beverley Baxter, Me/i, Martyrs^ and MountebankSs London, 
Hutchinson (no date), pp. 107-8. 

Spring 1939: Gafencu, Rumanian Foreign Minister, at 
Berchtesgaden: Hitler asked, “Why have you signed a defensive 
pact with England?’* “Yes, why?’’ demanded Goering. “You 
know that she could do nothing to help you. You would be over- 
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run and cnished before a single British soldier could go to your 
assistance.” Gafencu: ”That is probably true.” Gocring in 
anger: “Then why did you do it?” Gafencu: “The British 
guarantee to a small nation is useful when a war is over.” Hitler 
later, when Goering had left the room, suddenly began one of 
his tirades against England and France, he shrieked of the horrors 
which they would suffer if they were mad enough to go to war. 
“There will not be a town or city in England or France that will 
not be bombed out of existence. There will be nothing left. 
They will be countries of the dead. The fools! They have no 
idea of the horrors that would come upon them.” Then, all his 
vitality gone,—“And if we fight,” he said, “whom do we fight for? 

. . . For Moscoxv" (with a hiss of hatred). Beverley Baxter, Me;/, 
Martyrs^ and Mountebanlis^ pp. iio-ii. 

p. 1583. Hitler's intervmo with Hacha and Chvalkovsky: the 
accuracy of this report is questioned by Mr. Ward Price, Year 
of Reckoning, pp. 357-9. 

Hitler after the German occupation of Prague: “When this is 
over, we shall be able to talk to the British on terms of complete 
equality. We ought to be able to reach an agreement with them.” 
G. Ward Price, Year of Reckoning, p. 366. For Rosenberg’s 
article—“the best I have ever read” (Hitler)—in answer to 
Chamberlain’s speech at Binningham (17 Mar. 1939), see V,B., 
23 Mar. 1939. 

p. 1640. See the Report of the Special Munitions Committee 
of the Senate of which the Chairman was Senator Nye (the public 
hearing of witnesses began in September 1934: the report was 
issued in a series of parts in 1936): 74th Congress, 2nd Session, 
Report No. 944. Cf. the findings of the Committee, part vi, 
p. 3: “The development of the export of war commodities to the 
Allies resulted in a widespread expansion of almost all the lines 
of American business ... as a result by 1916 there was created 
a tremendous industrial machine, heavily capitalized, paying 
high wages, and dependent upon the purchasing power of the 
Allies. The Committee is of the opinion that this situation, with 
its risk of business depression and panic in event of damage to 
the belligerents* ability to purchase, involved the administration 
so inextricably, it prevented the maintenance of a truly neutral 
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course between the Allies and the Central Powers* Such a 
neutral course threatened to injure this export trade,” See 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Isolated America^ New York, London, 
Knopf, 1940, pp* 7^-3* 

Some Dicta 

These Addenda may naturally include a few dicta collected 
from Hitler’s speeches or from reported interviews: 

From Hitler’s early speeches; 

*'When we go into the last battle we would lift up our gaze to 
Him who guides all things and, as did a Prussian general before 
us, we would say *Lorc! God, there is no need for Thee to help 
us, only do not help our enemies'*” Hitler's Rcden (edition of 
1933), p* 95* 

"History Avill never be made through numbers*” Hitler^s 
Reden (edition of 1933), p* 95* 

After the Great War "only glowing, ruthless, brutal fanaticism 
could have saved the situation”. Hitler's Rcden (edition of 1933)* 
p. gS* 

"An enemy like France one cannot pray to death; much less 
can one idle it to death.” Hitler's Reden (edition of 1933), p- 9^' 

"Power is never identical with Right* Frederick the Great once 
clearly defined the relation of Power to Riglit: he said tliat Riglit 
was worthless if it were not defended through the sword’s point. 
In other words: Right w^as always \vorthless if I’ower has not 
taken its position beliind Right*” Hitler's Reden (edition of 1933)1 

p* 111. 

'T adopt the standpoint that a bird must sing because it is 
a bird; and a man who is born for politics must be a politician, 
whether he be in freedom or in gaol, whether he sits upon a 
silken chair or must content himself with a hard bench; the 
destiny of his people will move him from early morning until 
far into the night.” Hitler's Reden (edition of 1933), p^ 119- 

"The Jew conquers with lies and dies with the truth.” Hitler's 
Rederi (edition of 1933), p/iaa. 

"If the Jew thinks he can conquer, we want to prove to him 
that the German skull is stronger than his*” Hitler's Reden 
(edition of 1933), p* 123. 

"You say ‘Honour is perhaps nothing’. Then you, too, are 
nothing.” Hitler's Redefi (edition of 1933), p* 125* 

"The State is only the means to an end; the end is the main¬ 
tenance of the race*” Hitler's Reden (edition of 1933), p- 1^5* 
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“We do not preach seats in Parliament: we proclaim a new 
Weltamchauuug'^ Hitler's Reden (edition of 1933), p- 

“I must categorically declare that I decline to be modest in 
a matter where I know my capacity. If any one believes that he 
is called to any task, then he has not to let himself be driven 
thereto; he has the duty to do that to which he feels himself 
called.” Speech at the trial in 1924. 

“One cannot learn statesmanship; one must be born for it.” 
Speech at the trial in 1924. 

“As for myself I wish to be nothing more than the Drummer 
of the Third Reich.” Speech at the trial in 1924. 

From later speeches and interviews: 

“I have only one thought, one will, that animates me day 
and night—to malte Germany great, the greatest power on earth. 
And if you visualize a greater Germany side by side with Russia, 
I tell you that I can see a German Reich stretching from the North 
Sea to the Urals, but without a Stalin!” Cited from Kurt C. W. 
Ludccke, / knew Hitlery London, 1938, p. 423 (conversation in 
October 1932). 

“ril go the limit when the time comes, but not before.” Cited 
from Kurt Ludeckc, I knetv Hitlery London, 1938, p. 423 (con¬ 
versation in October 1932). 

T am tenacious and have strong nerves. If I had not, I would 
not be standing where I am.” To American and English journal¬ 
ists, 2 Feb. 1933: il/.G., 3 Feb. 1933, 

“Life can be born only out of freedom, and freedom can be 
won only by fighting for it.” F.B., 3 Mar. 1933. 

“I am against Pacifism, for I am in favour of Power. For in 
Power lies Strength, and Strength is the eternal mother of Right, 
and Right is the very root of Life.” il/.G., 16 Mar. 1933. 

“The principle of discipline is the foundation of the Move¬ 
ment.” Speech in Munich, 22 Apr. 1933: F.B., 25 Apr. 1933. 

“Only strength calls forth strength.” F.Z., 10 Sept. 1934. 

“As Fiihrer, I could not imagine for myself any more glorious 
or prouder task than to serve this people. They might offer me 
continents and I would rather choose to be the poorest citizen 
in this people.” Speech of i May 1935: F.B., 2 May 1935. 

“One year of a good birth-rate does more for us than any war.” 
Speech at Munich, 14 Mar. 1936: iV/.G., i6 Mar. 1936. 
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“I have not destroyed democracy: I have simplified it, in that 
I refused to recognize the authority of the 47 parties. I recognize 
only the authority of the German people itself. There lies the 
source of my strength.” Speech at Frankfurt, 16 Mar. 1936: 
F.^., 18 Mar. 1936. 

“Man is a being with a soul: that means that material problems 
have to be brought into relation with the souls of the people.” 
Speech in the Reichstag, 30 Jan. 1937. 

“I have had three unusual friends in my life. In my youth it 
was Poverty which was my companion for many years. As the 
Great War came to a close there was profound Suffering—Suffer¬ 
ing which seized upon me as I saw the collapse of our people and 
which determined for me my way. And since this 30th of January 
four years ago I have come to know my third friend. Care, Care 
caused me by the people and the Reich with whose leadership 
I had been entrusted. Since that day Care has never left my side, 
and now, I suppose, she will go with me to the end of life. But 
how could a man bear this weight of Care, if, in faith and con¬ 
fidence in his mission, he could not count on the approval of Him 
who stands above us all?” Speech in the Reichstag, 30 Jan. 1937: 
Dokuvtenie dcr deutschen Poliiik, v (1938), p. 55. 

“I am one of those who believe in common sense.” Talk with 
foreign newspaper correspondents, 12 Sept. 1937: M.G., 13 Sept. 

1937- 

“I can at least say this of myself: I have never made a promise 
to the German people which I was not in a position to keep.” 
Speech at the Har\xst Festival on the Buckeberg, 3 Oct. 1937: 
F.Z., 4 Oct. 1937. 

“Une des elegantes de Berlin . . . qui passe pour ctre unc dcs 
Isgeries du Fiihrer” at the first meeting with Hitler: “J’ai 
bredouillc une phrase ou je disais: ‘Herr Hitler, je suis bien 
heureuse de saluer le soldat inconnu.* II m’a pris les deux mains 
et ra*a regardee dans les yeux en disant lentement: ‘Je vous 
remercie de vos paroles. Elies m’ont fait chaud au cocur, et 
souvent j*y ai tellement froid’.” Cited from Louis Gillet, Rayons 
et Ombres d*Allemagne, Paris, Flammarion, 1937, p. 181. 

“The higher the standard of living and culture of a nation the 
greater will be its longing for peace. It is peace alone which can 
enable it to accomplish those things which make a high standard 
of living possible.” Speech in the Reichstag, 20 Feb. 1938: 
authorized English translation, p. 42. 
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“I can reckon myself as one of those who in history have not 
remained mere theorizers. What I demanded and proclaimed in 
theory, that I have attained and accomplished*'* Speech in 
Frankfurt, 31 Mar. 1938: 2 Apr* 1938. 

**With National Socialism there stands at the beginning the 
Deed—not Words,” Speech at Salzburg: beginning of the 
Autobahn Salzburg-Vienna, 7 Apr. 1938; 8 Apr. 1938, 

‘*When 1 lay in hospital almost blind, Germany's destiny 
became clear to me.” Speech at Vienna, 9 Apr. 1938: The 
Observer^ 10 Apr. 1938, 

"The bases of my programme are blood, fire, and personality.” 
Speech at Vienna, 9 Apr. 1938: cited from The Observer^ 10 Apr, 

* 93 ®- 

“The unity of the nation did not fall into my lap like a ripe 
fruit. All [ had was the power of my speech and my holy 
faith.” Speech at Vienna, 9 Apr* 1938: T/wObserver^ 10 Apr. 1938. 

”No people is born in five years, in five years no State is 
completed. But we have laid the foundation-stone. Ours was 
the faith, ours is the will,” Speech on May Day 1938: 

2 May 1938. 

”We are first of all men of action and so we shall always 
remain. Therefore we shall rejoice over every new task which 
comes our way,” Speech at Stettin, 12 June 1938: KZ*, 14 June 
1938, 

Sir Nevile Henderson once watched Hitler at a review remain¬ 
ing for four hours practically without intermission with his right 
arm stretched out at the National Socialist salute. Asked after¬ 
wards how it was done, Hitler replied, “Will-power*** Sir Nevile 
Henderson, The Failure of a Mission. BerliUj 1937 ^^ 939 1 
London, Hodder & Stoughton, 1940, p* 40. 

“Without motors, aeroplanes, and loud-speakers we should 
never have conquered Germany.” Cited by G. Zernatto, Dte 
Wahrheit iiber Oesterrcich^ New York, 1938, p. 265* 

From G. Ward Price, / K^iozo these Dictators, London, Harrap, 

^937: 

“I always knew that I should be a great man, even in my poorest 
days, and I feel convinced that I shall live to finish my task” 
(pp. 26-7). 

“If my relatives had deserved better conditions, they would 
have got on as I did.** A remark attributed to Hitler (p* 45), 
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Of the early days Hitler has said: “I thank those days for the 
fact that I grew hard and can be hard’^ (p, 46)* 

“Should the Jew with the help of his Marxist faith prevail 
over the peoples of this world, his crown will be the burial wreath 
of humanity and this planet will once more, as it did milhons of 
years ago, drift through the ether, devoid of life. Eternal Nature 
ruthlessly avenges the transgressions of her Jaws. 1 believe, 
therefore, that I am acting to-day in the spirit of tlie Almighty 
Creator* In fighting the Jews I am defending the work of the 
Lord” (pp;^ 49-50)' 

“Majorities can never replace men* They represent not only 
stupidity but timidity, and just as a liundred bone-heads are 
incapable of wisdom, so a hundred cowards will never make a 
heroic resolve” (p. 50). 

“it may take twenty or a hundred years to establish our ideas. 
It may be that those who now hold those ideas must all die before 
they prevail, but what does a man*s life matter in the development 
of a nation or of humanity?” (p. 91). 

“The people would rather be commanded than courted” 
(P- ml 


From Rosita Forbes, lime Mett / Knezo. London, Hutchinson, 
no date: 

“It is possible to have too much culture* So many of the more 
advertised writers put reason before instinct. That is wrong* We 
Nazis appeal to the emotions rather than to the intellect* There 
is a child in every grown-up person and to that child we appeal 
with music, flags, oratory, and all the other symbols which it 
understands* We have thought with our heads too Jong. Now 
we must feel with our hearts” (p* 14)* 

“It is the spirit of Germany which matters. If we eat grass 
to-day what does it signify so long as that spirit is reborn?” 
(p* 26). 

“To get anything by force, you must be very strong indeed; 
to get anything without force you must be stronger still” (p* 39). 

“War is not a matter of dying for your country. It means 
living year after year so that you may know how so to die” (p* 45)* 


11. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

A Bibliography i$ an individual affair: one must make one’s 
own. But a starting-point may be of service, and it is such a 
starting-point which I have sought in this note to provide for the 
student of Hitler’s speeches. The selection of works cited is 
admittedly arbitrary since (unless it is otherwise expressly stated) 
I have included only such books and articles as I have myself 
either read or consulted. 

GERMANY: THE BACKGROUND TO 
HITLER’S SPEECHES* 

General Worics on Germany 
G. P. Gooch, Germany (in the series ‘The Modern World", 
voL ii). London, Benn, 1926; Albert Rivaud, Le Relevemmt de 
rAHemagne, Cinquieme Edition revue et augment^e, 

Paris, Colin, 19+0; bibliography, pp. 461-51 E. Vermeil, 
L'Aikmag?te, E^sai d'explicatmL Paris, Galllmard, 1940; Oswald 
Spengler, The Hour of Decision, Part One: Germany and World- 
historical Evolution, Translated from the German by C. F. 
Atkinson. London, Allen & Unwin, 1934 {= Jahre der Ent- 
scheidung^ Teil J. Munich, Beck, 1933)* 

The Revolution of 1918 and the German Republic 
(i) History 

Documents of the German RevolutiotL Fall of the Gentian Empire 
zp 14-Tg iS, Seke ted and edited by Ralph Nastaell Lutz . Transla- 
tions by David G. Rem pel and Gertrude Rendtorff, 2 vols. 
Stanford University Press, California, 1932 (pp. xxiii, 868, xiv, 
593); The Causes of the German Collapse in igiS: sections of the 
officially authorized report of the Commission of the Gennan 
Constituent Assembly and of the German Reichstags 19/9-J92S, 
the selection and the translation officially approved by the Commissiofu 
Selected by Ralph Haswell Lutz. Translated by W, L. Campbell 
{— Hoover War Library Publications, No. 4). Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press, California, 1934 (pp^ 309); R, H. Lutz, The 
German Remluiion igi 8 -igig, Stanford University Publica¬ 
tions, University Series History Economics and Political Science, 
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vol. I, No. I. Stanford University, California, 1922.—Biblio¬ 
graphy, pp. 171-9; Eugen Fischer-Baling, Volksgencht Die 
Deutsche Revolution ah Erlebnis und Gedanke, Berlin, Rowohlt, 
1932; Theodor Wolff, Through two Decades^ London, Toronto, 
Heinemann, 1936, pp. 115-57: “The Dupe’s Revolution”; Hugh 
Quigley, “German History from 1900 to I93i**> in Jethro Bithell, 
Germany, A Companion to Gennan Studies, London, Methuen, 
1932, pp. 112-69; Heinrich Strobel, The German Revolution and 
After. Translated by H. J. Stenning, London, Jarrolds, [1923]; 
Friedrich Meinecke, Nach der Revolution. Munich, Berlin, 
Oldenbourg, 1919 (i. Am Vorabend der Revolution, 2. Die 
geschichtlichen Ursachen der R., 3. Der nationale Gedanke im alten 
und neuen Deutschland, 4. Weltgeschichtliche Parallelen unserer 
Lage)\ Gustav Noskc, Von Kiel bis Kapp. Zur Geschichte der 
deutschen Revolution. Berlin, Verlag fiir Politik und Wirtschaft, 
1920; Alan Lethbridge, Germany as it is to-day. London, 
Eveleigh Nash, 1921.—The impressions of two months* travel in 
Germany: the author had previously, as schoolboy and student, 
spent five years in Germany; E. J. Gumbcl, Vter Jahrepolitischer 
Mord. Berlin-Fichtenau, Verlag der neuen Gesellschaft, 1922. 

A study of political murders in Germany, with full details and 
lists of victims; Charles H. Clarke, Germany Yesterday and To- 
morrozv. London, Selwyn & Blount, 19 ^ 3 *—^Thc economic 
situation of Germany in 1923; J* Morgan, The Present State 
of Germany (a lecture delivered in the University of London on 
20 Nov. 1923, with an introduction). London, University of 
London Press, 1924; for the background of conditions in Ger¬ 
many after the war and the food-problem cf. Sidney Brooks, 
America and Germany igi 8 -ig 25 . 2nd edn. revised, New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1927. Ernst Jackh, The New Germany. 
Three Lectures. With an Introduction by Alfred Zimmern. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1927 (delivered at Geneva, 
12-14 July 1926); Oswald Spengler, Politische Schriften. Volks- 
ausgabe. Munich, Beck, 1933 (papers written between 1919 and 

1926 addressed to the political and economic leaders of Germany); 
H. G. Daniels, The Rise of the German Republic. London, Nisbet, 

1927 (8 photographs and a bibliography); H. Quigley and R. T. 
Clark, Republican Germany. A Political and Economic Study. 
London, Methuen, 1928; Elmer Luehr, The New German 
Republic: The Reich in Transition. New York, Minton, Balch & 
Co., 1929 (illustrated, pp. 442); Kuno Francke, German After- 
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pyar Problems, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 
1927; Erich Koch-Wcser, Germany in the Post-War World (by 
the Chairman of the Democratic Party in Germany, former 
German Vice-Chancellor, Minister of the Interior and Minister 
of Justice). Translated by A. Paul Macrker-Branden. Phila¬ 
delphia, Dorrance & Co., 1930.—A sketch of Germany’s foreign 
relations from 1919 to 1929; F. Stampfer, Die vierzehn Jahre der 
ersten deutschen Repiihlik, Karlsbad, Verlagsanstalt “Graphia”, 
1936; Frederick L. Schuman, Germany since igi8 (in the series 
of Berkshire Studies in European History, edd. R. A. Newhall, 
L. B. and S. R. Packard). New York, Henry Holt, 1937 (pp. 128); 
Otto Braun, Von Weimar zu Hitler, New York, Europa Verlag, 
1940; Arthur Rosenberg, A History of the German Republic, 
translated by I. F. D. Morrow and L. M. Sieveking. London, 
Methuen, 1936 (= Geschichte der deutschen Rcpublik, Karlsbad, 
Verlagsanstalt “Graphia”, 1935)1 Georg Bernhard, Die deutsche 
Tragodic, Der Selbstmord einer Repuhlik, Prague, Orbis Verlag, 
1933; O. G. Villard, The German Phoenix, The Story of the Re¬ 
public, New York, Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1933 (written 
Dec. 1932) ; Wilhelm von Kloeber, Vom Weltkricg zur naiionalen 
Revolution, Deutsche Geschichte 1914-1933^—h brief survey (pp. 
142) completed on i May 1933 * Munich and Berlin, Oldenbourg, 
1933; Richard Euringer, Chronik einer deutschen Wandlung 19 ^ 5 “ 
1933, Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 193^*—Diary notes 
in introduction, 1918-21, pp. 11-18; then from 1925: Notes of a 
N.S. through the years; Werner Beumelburg, Deutschland in 
Kettcn, Von Versailles bis zum Youngplan, Oldenburg, Stalling, 
1931,—^The political history of Germany from 1918 to 193^ 
written from the standpoint of a German Nationalist. 

Eugen Diesel, Germany and the Germans, translated by W. D. 
Robson-Scott. London, Macmillan, 1931 (the country, the 
towns, the people, work, education, and religion, the new 
Germany) ; Paul Kosok, Modern Germany, A Study of Conflicting 
Loyalties (in the scries “Studies in the Making of Citizens , ed. 
C. E. Merriam), Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1933 
valuable study of social classes under the Republic; Prinz Max 
von Baden, Erinnerungen und Dokumente, Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Leipzig, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, 1927; Eric Sutton, Gustav 
Stresemann, His Diaries, Letters and Papers, Edited and translated 
by Eric Sutton, vol i. London, Macmillan, 1935; vol. ii, ibid., 
1937 j vol. iii, ibid., 194^1 Gustav Stresemann, Vermdehtnis, Der 
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Nachlafi in drei Banden. Herausgegiben Henry Bernhard 
unter Mitarbeit von Wolfgang GoctJ:^ nnd Paul Wieglevi Band i| 
Vo 7 n Rnhrkrkg bis Londotr, Band ii, Locarno und Gmf\ Band nU 
Von Thoiry bis sum Ausklang. Berlin, Ullstein, 1932-3; Gustav 
Streseraann, Essays and Speeches on Various Subjects. Intro¬ 
ductory life by Baron Rochus von Rheinbaben, Translated by 
Christopher R. Turner* London, Thornton Buttenvorth, 1930; 
Antonina Valient in. Frustration or Stresetnami* s Race wUh Death. 
Translated by Eric Sutton* London, Constable, 1935^ A new 
edition (first published in 1931 under the title Siresemann ).— 
Calendar of events at end of book* For a sympathetic study of 
Stresemann's policy sec the fine book by R* T* Clark, The Fall of 
the German Republic. A Political Study. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1935* Philipp Scheidemann, Memoiren ernes Sozialdernokraien. 
Mil 22 Bildei'tt, 2 vols* Dresden, Carl Reissner Verlag, 1928; 
English translation; Memoirs of a Social Democrat. Translated 
by J. E. Michell, 2 vols. London, Hodder ^ Stoughton, 1929; 
Maurice Pernot, “Oh en est FAllemagne? (i) A Berlin. Le 
nouveau Reichstag”, Revue des Deux Mondes, 7“^ Periode, lx 
(1930), pp* 214-25; “Les aspirations ailemandcs”, ibid., pp* 
440-51; “Problemes de TEst”, ibid,, pp* 681-93; ‘Xes Etats 
du Sud et Ic Reich”, ibid*, pp. (the egoism of parties 

and States); Pierre Vienot, Is Germany Finished? London, 
Faber & Faber, 1931; Richard von Kuehimann, “The German 
Drift to Revolution”, Current History, xxxvi'n (Jan* 1933)1 PP- 
393-8 (dated 14 Nov. 1932); H. R. Knickerbocker, Germany^ 
Fascist or Soviet ? London, John Lane, 1932 (with t 6 illus¬ 
trations). 

For von Papen’s attack on the Social Democratic Government 
in Prussia see the vivid account given in ch. 7 of Prince Hubertus 
Loewenstein, The Tragedy of a Nation (London, Faber Sc Faber, 
1934); and cf* Otto Leichter, Ende des demokratischen Sosialistnus? 
Bin offenes Wort iiber die deutschen Lehren. Vienna, Volksbuch- 
handlung, 1932; Theodor Wolff (editor of the Berliner Tagehlatt, 
1906-3 3)> Through Two Decades, London, Toronto, Heinemann, 
1936, pp. 284-307 (English translation of Der Marsch durch 
Jahrzehnte. Amsterdam, Albert de Lange, 1936)* 

R. Olden, Hindenbttrg oder der Geist der preupiscken Armee. 
Paris, Europaischer Merkur, 1935; John W* Wheeler-Bennett, 
Hindenburg: the Wooden Titan. London, Macmillan, 1936; 
J. W. Angel 1 , The Recovery of Germatiy. New Haven, Yale 
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University Press, 1929 (London, Oxford University Press); 
enlarged and revised edition, 1932 (1924 beginning of 

1932); H. R. Knickerbocker, Can Europe Recover? London, 
John Lane, 1932.—Results of a tour through the European 
capitals, July-Sept. 1932; Sir Arthur Salter, Recovery. The 
Second Effort. London, Bell, (April) 1932. Revised edn. (Feb.) 
1933 (Preface, i Jan. 1933). 

For democracy in Germany see Count Harry Kessler, Ger¬ 
many and Europe, New Haven, Yale University Press (London, 
Oxford University Press), 19231 PP- t 07 ~S®i masses and 

the failure of Marxism see Max Sievers, Utiser Kampf gegen das 
Dritte Reich, Stockholm, I 939 i PP‘ 3 ^ sqq., and cf. Gertrud 
Hermes, Die geistige Gestalt des marxistischen Arbeiters und die 
Arbeiterbildungsfrage. Tubingen, Mohr, 1926; bibliography, 
pp. 324-9, especially at pp. Werner Sombart, Der 

proletarische Sozialisntus Marxismus"). Zehnte neugearbeitete 
Auflage der Schrift “Sozialismus und soziale Bewegung”. 2 vols. 
Jena, Fischer, 1924. 

For the Communist attack on the Social Democratic parties of 
the various European countries see Die Sozialdeniokratischen 
Parteien: Hire Rolle in der internationalen Arbeiterbetoegung der 
Gegenwart, 2nd edn. (Hamburg, Louis Cahnbley, 1926). Edited by 
E. Varga; cf. C. L. R. James, World Revolution 1917-1936. The 
Rise and Fall of the Communist International. London, Seeker & 
Warburg, 1937. 

For a series of sketches by Maurice Lair of outstanding 
personalities in the Weimar Republic see “Hugo Stinnes’’, Revue 
des Sciencespolitiques, xlix (1926), pp. 161-93; “Karl Liebknecht , 
ibid. 1 (1927), pp. 349-92; “Le premier President du Reich: 
Fritz Ebert”, ibid, li (1928), pp. 542-64; “Erzberger”, ibid, hv 
(1931), pp. 321-47; “Stresemann”, ibid. Iv (1932), pp. 365-92; 
and cf. A. Rosenberg, Novemberkdpfe. 2. Auflage. Munich, 
Ehcr, 1939. 

(ii) Constitution of the Weimar Republic 

For the German Text of the Constitution: Reichsgesetzblatt, 
1919, pp. 1383 sqq.; W. B. Munro and A. N. Holcombe, The 
Constitution of the German Commonwealth” (English transla¬ 
tion) in A League of Nations, vol. ii. No. 6, Dec. 1919. Boston, 
World Peace Foundation, pp. 343-40°; English translation of the 
text of the Constitution of Weimar printed as Appendix to 
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H. Kraus, The Crisis of German Democracy, Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1932; another English translation in Frederick F. 
Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman, The Government and Adfninistra- 
tion of Germany^ Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1928, pp. 642- 
79; for a French translation: see F.-R. and P. Darcste, Les 
Constitutions modernes^ 4th edn., edited by J. Delpech and 
J. Laferricre: Europe: vol. i, pp« 51-98. Paris, Librairie du 
Recueil Sirey, 1928. 

On the Weimar Constitution see Walter Jellinek, “Revolution 
und Reichsvcrfassung. Bericht liber die Zeit vom 9. November 
1918 bis zum 31. Dezember 1919’’, Jahrbuch des bffenthchen 
Rcchts, ix (1920), pp. 4-128.—Very full bibliography and repro¬ 
duction of many documents; Ren<S Brunet, The German Constitu¬ 
tion, Translated from the French by Joseph Gollomb. Foreword 

by Charles A. Beard. London, Fisher Unwin, 1923 [Beard re¬ 
marks: ‘‘The pressure of class interests is evident in almost every 
line. If one should underscore the socialist sections with red, the 
centre clauses with yellow, and the capitalist phrases with black, 
one would have an interesting study in constitutional artistry , 
p. viii]; Edmond Vermeil, La Constitution de Weimar et le 
Principe de la Democratic allemande, Essai d*histoirc et dc psycho¬ 
logic politiques (= Publications de la Facultc des Lett res de 
rUniversite de Strasbourg, Fasc. 14). Strasbourg, Librairie 
Istra, 1923 (pp. 473) > H. Oppenheimer, The Constitution of the 
German Republic, London, Stevens &Sons, 1923; Axel Frhr. v. 
Freytagh-Loringhoven, Die Weimarcr Verfassung in Lchre und 
Wirklichkeit, Munich, Lehmanns Verlag, 1924 (pp. viii, 424); 
A. L. Lowell, Greater European Governments, Cambridge (Mass.), 
Harvard University Press, 1925, ch. x, pp. 274-310; Karl 
Steinadler, Die Organisation der Reichsregierung nach der Ver¬ 
fassung des Deuischen Reichs vom IJ, August 19 ^ 9 * Dissertation 
of the Juristische Fakultat of the University of Leipzig, Dresden, 
1922; M. W. Graham, Jr. (assisted by R. C. Binkley), Netv 
Governments of Central Europe, London, Putnam, 1924 (the 
German Republic: Social Democracy in Theory and Practice: 
Parties and Policies under the Republic, pp. 1-107; Appendix 
of documents translated into English, pp. 416-500); William 
Bennett Munro, The Governments of Europe, New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1926 (ch. xxxii, “TheNew German Constitution”, 
pp. 614-40: see in particular the bibliographical note on pp. 639- 
40; ch. xxxiii, “German Politics and Problems of Today”, 
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pp. 641-60); W. C, Haussmann. Die Durchsetziing des park- 
inentarischen Systems im deutschen Kaiserreich, Dissertation of 
the juristischc Fakultat of the University of Heidelberg (no date, 
but preface dated March 1927); P. Orman Ray, Major European 
Governments, New York, London, &c., Ginn & Co., 193 
A text-book. Sketch of the constitution of the Reich, of the 
government of the Lander, and of local government, pp. 3 ® 7 “' 7 ^* 
bibliography, pp. 431-4; Agnes Headlam-Morley, The New 
Democratic Constitutions of Europe, A Comparative Study of 
Post-War European Constitutions with special reference to Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Finland, the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes, and the Baltic States, London, Oxford 
University Press, 1928; bibliography, pp. 294-8; Moritz Julius 
Bonn, The Crisis of European Democracy, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1925*—A valuable little book: The Theory and 
Practice of Violence! the Disintegration of the State! an analysis 
of the causes for the weakness of the German Republic; the party 
system and coalitions: vocational parliaments and parliamentary 
blocs. The book desen^es careful study. Otto Hoetzsch, Germanys 
Domestic and Foreign Policies (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1929), pp. 1-40; Fritz Poctzsch, “Vom Staatsleben untcr 
dcr Weimarer Verfassung (vom i. Januar 1920 bis 31. Dezember 
1924)**, Jahrbuch des bffentlichen Rechts, xiii (1925). PP\ 1-248; 
ii. (vom I. Januar 1925 bis 31. Dezember 1928), ibid., xvii (1929), 
pp, I— 141; Johannes Mattern, Principles of the Constitutional 
Jurisprudence of the German National Republic, Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928 (London, Oxford University Press), pp. 682; 
bibliography, pp. 649-67; id.. Concepts of State, Sovereignty 
and International Law, With Special Reference to the Juristic 
Conception of the State, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1928 (London, Oxford University Press); bibliography, pp. 190- 
4; Emilio Crosa, Lo Stato parlamentare in Inghilterra e in Ger- 
Ttiania (= Collana di Scienze politiche, Seric D, vol. ii, cd. P. 
Vaccari. Pubblicazioni della Facolt^ di Scienze Politiche della 
R. Universita di Pavia). Pavia, Treves, 19291; Rupert Emerson, 
State and Sovereignty in Modern ^New Haven, Yale 

University Press, 1928), pp. 209-53 [ph. jMi on ;The National 
Assembly and the Weimar Constitutioni i.'Tne Pevolutio and 
the State; 2. The New Federalism?!; CarlVOilftriger, NationaU 
Demokratie als Grundlage der Weimarer'Verjdis^g (= Hallische 
Universitatsreden 43). Halle, Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1929; Arnold 
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J. Zurcher, The Experiment with Democracy in Central Europe. 
A Comparative Study of the operation of Democratic Government 
in Post-War Germany and in the Russian and Austro-Hungarian 
Succession States. New York, Oxford University Press, 1933; 
Frederick A. Ogg, European Governments and Politics. New York, 
Macmillan, 1935.—On the Weimar Republic and the early days 
of the National Socialist Government, pp. 643-870; and see 
further: Heinrich Rossing, Die parlamcntarische Budgetinitiative 
im Reich. Dissertation of the Rechts- und Wirtschaftswissen- 
schaftliche Fakultat of the University of Tubingen, 1930; 
Henry Bonjour, Le Budget du Reich. Vote^ Execution^ Contrdle. 
These of the University of Lyon (Faculte de Droit), Paris, 
Giard, 1931; bibliography, pp. 181-6; L. Rogers, F. Foerster, 
S. Schwarz, “Aspects of German Political Institutions”, Political 
Science Quarterly, xlvii (1932), pp- 321-5*’» Reinhold Aris, 
“Proportional Representation in Germany”, Politica, ii (i 93 ^ 7 )» 
pp. 433-45. 

For administration under the Weimar Republic: Franz Albrecht 
Medicus, “Reichsverwaltung”, Jahrhuch des bffentlichen Rechts, 
XX (1932), pp. 1-115; Frederick F. Blachly and Miriam E. 
Oatman, The Government and Administration of Germany (see 
above), pp. 371-407 (civil scr>uce), pp. 408-19 (police), pp. 420-58 
(administration of justice); Wilhelm Dcutmann, Bcanitenverhdll- 
nis und politische Freiheit. Dissertation of the juristische Fakultat 
of the University of Erlangen, Erlangen, 1927; Roger H. Wells, 
German Cities. A Study of Contemporary Municipal Politics and 
Administration. Princeton, Princeton University Press (London, 
Oxford University Press), 1932; select bibliography, pp. 263- 
73; Bertram W. Max\vell, Contemporary Municipal Government 
of Germany. Dissertation of the University of Iowa. Iowa City, 
Warwick & York, 1928. 

For the crisis of 1932-3 and the Weimar Constitution see Zunt 
Netibau der Verfassung, cd. Fritz Berber. Berlin, Junker & Dunn- 
haupt, 1933.—Cf. in particular Karl Lohmann, Dokunienten- 
samnilung zum Thcma, pp. 192-213, and the bibliography on 
pp. 214-17; for the proposals for the reform of the Weimar 
Constitution cf. the full discussion in Die Reichsreform, \o\. i. 
Allgemeine Gmndlagen fiir die Abgrenzung der Zustdndigkeiten 
zwischen Reich, Ldndern und Gemeindeverbdnden. Berlin, Hobbing, 
*933 publication of the Bund zur Erneuerung des Reiches) and 
sec further Fritz Sticr-Somlo, “Wegc der Erneuerung der Wei- 
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marcr Rcichsvcrfassung*’, Zeitschnft fiir die gesamte StaatstvisseH’- 
schaft, Ixxviii (1924), pp. 496-585; cf. ibid. Ixxix (1925), pp. 
709-17. Heinrich Hcrrfahrdt, Der Aufbau des neuen Staates. 
Vortrdge zur Verfassungsreform mil einem Plan fiir die Vber- 
gangsregelung in Reich wid Preufien, Berlin, Verlag fiir Zeitkritik, 
iQ^2.—^^rhe tendencies of the young Frontgeneration and an 
interesting criticism of the Republic; and see Wilhelm von 

Schramm, “DieGrundbcgriffcderberufsstandischenGliedcrung*', 

in Deutschcr Geist. KuUurdokumenie der Gegetnvartf cdd. C. Lange 
and E. A. Dreyer, Leipzig, Voigtlander, 1933, pp. 229-35 for 
a curious picture of a new Christian order; M. J. Bonn, “The 
Political Situation in Germany**, Political Quarterly^ iv (X933), 
pp. 44-57; Prince Hubertus Loewenstein, The Tragedy of a 
Nation, Germany Ig 18-1^34, with an introduction by Wickham 
Steed. London, Faber & Faber, 1934. For the weakness and 
failure of the German Republic see the able analysis in Calvin B. 
Hoover, Germany enters the Third Reich (London, Macmillan, 

1933). PP- 1 - 95 - 

(iii) For the constitutional position of the President of the German 
Republic and the use of the emergency porvers given to the 
President by Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution 
Louis dc Sallier Dupin, Le President du Reich, Thise of the 
Faculty de Droit of the University of Paris. Paris, Rousseau, 
1922; Paul Szigeti, Le President du Reich allemand, Thfese of the 
Faculte de Droit of the University of Paris. Paris, Editions Albert 
Mechelinck, 1932—with full bibliography, pp. 197-207; Jacques 
Ranchin, Le Chef dc V£tat et la Constitution du Cabinet en droit 
public allemand (1919-1934)- Paris, Editions A. Pedone, 1937, 
pp. 241 (with a bibliography); Frederick F. Blatchly and Miriam 
E. Oatman, The Government and Administration of Germany (see 
above), pp. 60-102; Gerhard Langnickel, 1st der Reichsprdstdent 
Reichsbeaniter? Welche praktischen Folgen hat die Bejahting oder 
Verncinung dieser Frage? Dissertation of the rechts- und staats- 
wissenschaftHche Fakultat of the University of Breslau, Neisse, 
1927; Walter Petruschke, Die Auflosung des Reichstags durch den 
Reichsprdsidenten, Dissertation of the Juristische Fakultat of the 
University of Marburg, 1925; bibliography, pp. iii-vi; Walter 
Tornow, Die Auflosung des Reichstags durch den Reichsprdsidenten, 
Dissertation of the Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftliche Fakultat 
of the University of Gottingen, 1930*1 Harlow J. Heneman, The 
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Growth of Excatiim Pmuer in Germany. A Study of the Germ^ 
Preddency. Minneapolis, The Yoyageur Press, 1934 —the 
full and valuable bibliography, pp. Hugo "rcuss, 

"‘Reichsverfassungsmaflige Diktatur”, Zeiischrtfi fur PoUtik, xui 
(1024). PP- 97-113; Muhr, ‘‘Die Wirtschafdiche Diktatur 

dcs Reichs pras idea ten*'j Zeitschrift fur Pohtih^ xiii {i 924 )» 
pp. 483-504; “Tlie Ordinance Power of the National Govern¬ 
ment”, in Johannes Mattern, Pmcipln of the Cynsliluttonal 
Jurisprudence of the German P^ational Republic (Baltimore, Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1928; London, Oxford University Press), 
pp, 453-507; S. Schwarz. L. Rogers, and N. S. Kaltchas, Ger¬ 
man Political Institutions, ii. Article 48”, Political Sctertce 
Quarterly, xlvii (1932), pp. 576-601, with a complete list of the 
233 ordinances issued under Article 48 down to Sept. 193 ^ > 
W. Gueydan de Roussel. L'£voliitioii du Pouvoir Execiilif en 
AUemagne igig-1^34 (Extrait de la Revue du Droit public et 
de la Science politique). Paris, Idbrairie generale de Droit et 
de Jurisprudence, 1935; bibliography, pp. I 79 “S 3 ! }• 

Friedrich. “The Development of the Executive Power m 
Germany”, American Political Science Review, xxvii (i 933 ). 
pp. 185-203 ; id., Constitutional Government and Pahltcs, Nature 
and Development. New York, London, Harper, I 937 > 
"Constitutional Dictatorship and Emergency Poivcrs”, pp- 208- 
23 ; Zoltan Magyary, “Die Starke Exekutivc”, Zeitschrift fur 
gesamte Staatswissenschaft, xcvii (1937)1 PP- 6S8-704; F. M. 
Watkins, The Failure of Constitutional Emergency Powers under 
the German Republic. Harvard Political Studies, Harvard Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939.— With a bibliographical note on pp. 143-4- 

(iv) Liberalism in Germany 

For Liberalism in Germany see the bibliography in Otmar 
Lenze, Das Ende des politischen Liberalismus: seine Vberwindung 
durch den Naiionaisozialismus, Munster, Regensbergsehe Vcrlags- 
buchhandlung, 1934, pp. y-Hi A. Grabowsky, “Das demo- 
kratische Regiment und die Gegenwart”, Zeitschrift fiir PoltUk, 
xxii (1933), pp^ 573 "^^^ ; Gerhard Leibholz, Dtc Auflostoig der 
liberalcn Demohratie in DBUtschland und das auioritdre Swaishild 
Wissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und Reden zur Phibsophie, 
Politik und Geistesgeschichte, Heft 12)- Munich,^ Leipzig, 
Duncker & Humblot, 1933; K, Federo, “Parbmentarismus und 
Diktatur*’, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, xxii (1933)1 PP^ ^ 55 -^ 4 - 
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For the coming nationalist threat cf.| e.g., P. Schiemann, Die 
ncue nationalistische Welle^^ NgUou uTtd v (i 93 *”^)j 

pp. 799-Sii (note, p. S09); and for a criticism of the National 
Socialist State before it came see M. H, Boehm, "Volkstum nnd 
Staat'', in Deitischer GeisL Kidturdokumcnte der Gegenwart, cdd. 
C. Lange and R A. Dreyes, Leipzig, Voigtlanders Verlag, 1933, 
pp. 311-18; and see Herbert Marcuse, *‘Der Kampf gegen den 
Liberalismus in der totalitaren Staatsauffassung", Zeitsckrift fur 
SoziulfoTschnng^ iii (1934), pp- 161-94'^—The totalitarian State 
has merely adapted to its own uses the economic foundations of 
Liberalism: the basis is unchanged. 

German Nationalism and Totalitarianism 

See Koppel S. Pinson, A Bibliographical lulroduction to 
Nationalism. New York, Columbia University Press. 1935.—For 
"Nationalism in Germany and Austria”, pp. 22-34; “Nationalism 
in the Slavic World”, pp, 34-8; Carl Schneider, Die Fublmstih 
der ntitional^^ozialcn Bcieegung iS^S—l^og. Dissertation of the 
Philosophische Fakultiit of the University of Berlin, 1934; on 
German nationalism before 1914 Friedrich Hertz, Nutionul- 
geht wid Politik. Beit rage zur Erjorschimg der tiejeren XJrsachen 
des Welihrieges. Band i. Siaatsiradiiion and NaUonalisnuis^ 
Zurich, Europa-Verlag, 1937, pp. 439 “ 79 I Louis L. Snyder. 
From Bimarch to Hiikr. The Background of Modern German 
Nationalisnu Williamsport, Pennsylvania, The Bayard Press, 
1935; “The World Trend towards Nationalism”, Amtah of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science^ voL cboctv 
(July 1934); Hermann Kantorowicz, “Dictatorships”, Politica^ i 
(i 934 -S)r PP^ 470-8S, and Alexander Elkin, “Bibliography of 
Dictatorship”, PoUtica^ i (i 934 ” 5 )j PP- have been re^ 

printed in pamplilet form: Hermann Kantorowicz, Dictutorshipz. 
A Sociological Study. With a Bibliography by Alexander Elkin. 
Cambridge, HefFcr; Diana Spearman, “The Psychological Back¬ 
ground of Dictatorship”, The Sociological Revieso^ xxvi (1934)* 
pp. 158-74.—^Hero-woi-ship and the rulerias symbol; and see 
her book: Modern Dictatorship. London, Cape, 1939 * Alfred 
Cobban, Dictatorship: its History and TVi^orj^^f’Ljondon, Cape, 
,1939; C. Dclisle Burns, “Authority^ landi^ in the State 

System”, Problems of Peace, Eighth,|Seriii^i :Lohiion, Allen & 
Unwin, 1933, pp. 262-82; Prince Hutfertus Lbewenstein, “The 
Totalitarian State in Germany and the Individual”, Annab of 
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ihe American Academy of Poliikol and Social Science^ vol. clxxx 
(July 1935), with the title: ^'Socialism, Fascism, and Democracy”; 
Moeller van den Bruck, Der poUihche Mensch^ ed, Hans Schwarz, 
Breslau, Korn, 1933; P, F, Drucker, The End of Econoimc Man. 
A Study of the New Totaliiarianism. London, Hcinemann, 19391 
F, Borkenau, The TolaUturian Enemy. London, Faber & Faber, 
1940, 

The conception of the Reich i cf, Moeller van den Bruck, Das 
Dritte Reich. Hamburg, Hanseatische VcrIagsanstalt, 1 9^31 
3rd edn, 1931; English (condensed) translation by E. Ot Lorimer 
under the title Cermauy'^s Third Empire. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1934; Frieda Eckrich, Dk Idee des Reiches in der naitonal- 
polithchen Literatur seil Beendiguug dcs Wcltkrieges. Dissertation 
of the University of Heidelberg, Saarbrucken, Saardeutsche Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1937; Hans Eibi, Vom Sinn der Gegemmrt, Vienna, 
Leipzig, Braumuller, 1933, pp^ 36S-423; his article on "Volkstum, 
Staat und Reich” in Nation tmd Staat, v (1931-2), pp- 792“91 
Eugen Lemberg, "Die geschichdichea Sendungsideen und das 
Nationalitatenproblem”, ibid, vi (1932-3), pp. 600-7; P^ce 
Hubenus Loewenstcin, The Tragedy of a Nation: Germany 
igi8-igy4. London, Faber & Faber, 1934; H. J, Beyer in 
14 Aug, 1937; Franz Ludtke, "Basse, Rccht, Raum, Reich”, 
ZeiUchrift fiir Polilik^ xxvii (i937)> pp- 261-83, 
ception of a future Christian Reich: Prince Ilubcrtus Loewen- 
stein, After Hitler's FalL GermiUiy's Coming Reich. London, 
Faber & Faber, 1934. See also Heinz Ilcrtel, Das Dritte Reich in 
der Geislesgeschkhle, Hamburg, llanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 
1934,—From Montanism to Van den Bruck; Arnot Mulct, Das 
Reich in der deutschen Dkhlimg unserer Zeit. Stuttgart, Metz- 
lerschc Buchhandlung, 1940* 

For the danger of political "Konfessionalisicrung” see Gerhard 
Leibholz, Die Auflosung der Uberakn Demokratk in Deutschland 
tmd das auioriidre Stoatsbild^ Munich, Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1933, p. 59 (cf ibid,, p, 58, for Hitler’s treatment of 
the bourgeoisie)\ Anon,, "The Place of Hitlerism in the History 
of Political Thought”, The PoUtkal Quarterly, v (1934)1 pp* i 97 " 
208; Stephen Raushenbush, The March of Fascism, New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1939 (the menace to democracy). 

Political Parties under the Weimar Republic 

See L* Bergstrasser, Geschkhte der poUtischen Partekn in 
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Deutschland. Sechsic verbesserU und bh auj dte Gegenwart forige^ 
Juhrte Auflage{= SchriftenreihederVenvaltungsakadeinie, Berlin^ 
Band 4). Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, Benshern(ier, 1932; Felix 
Salomon, Dte dcutschen Parieiprogramme, Heft 3, Die An/duge 
dcs deutschen Reiches ab Rcpnblihj 191^—1925* edn*, Leipzig, 
Berlin, Teubner, 1926; Sigmund Neumann, Die deutschm 
Parteieu. IVesen iind Wandel nach dmi Kriegc (in the series 
**Fachschriften zur Politik und burgerlichen Erziehung”, ed, 
Ernst V* Hippcl). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1932,“^Contains 
full bibliographical references; Johannes Sass, Die 2j deutschen 
Partekn and Hire Ziek. Hamburg, Himmelheber, 1930; 

and cf, Frederick A, Ogg, European Governments and Poliiks 
(sec above), pp, 755-71 “With bibliographical references; 
Ernst G. Preuss, The Canker of Germany, translated by N, S. 
Maiman, London, Williams & Norgate, 1940, pp. 93 sqq.; A. M. 
Bartholdy, “The Political Dilemma in Germany”, Foreign 
Affairs^ viii (1929-30), pp. 620-31 (July 1930). 

NATIONAL SOCIALISM 

For an encyclopaedic work Avith studies written by specialists on 
all aspects of National Socialism and the National Socialist State 
see edd. H.-IL Lammers and Hans Pfundtner, Grundlagen, Aufbau 
und Wirlschaftsordnnng des Nattonalsozialisiischen Staates, 3 vols* 
issued in 66 separately paged Lieferungen* Berlin, Industrieverlag 
Spaeth & Linde, no date (? 1937). 

(i) Bibliography 

Ericft Unger, Das Scltriflium des NationalsQ^sialismus von igi^ 
bis zmn X.yanmr J934 (= Forschungsberichte zur Wissenschaft 
des Nationalsozialismus, Heft i). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1934 (with Index of authors); H. Holborn, “National Socialism 
in Germany- A Short Bibiiog^aphy'^ International Affairs, xiii 
(i 9 :J 4 )» ; Die hunderi ersfen Bucher fiir nationabossmlistische 

Biichereien. Munich, Eher, i 934 'f **^t^lk und Staat im neueren 
staatsrechtlichen und soziologischen Schrifttuixi”, Nation und 
Staat, xi (1937), pp- 112-30. 

(ii) Hitler 

“Without a special rhetoric it is not possible to make a revolu¬ 
tion.” Michele Bianchi, first Secretary-General of the Fascist 
Party- 




NOTES 


“Hate is just as great a spur for life as is love.** Bismarck, cited 
by Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Exit Prussia, p. 47. 

“God give you strength to hate!** Goebbels (7 Nov. 1927), 
Der Augriff, Munich, 1936, p. 251. 

“Hitler is the greatest psychothcrapeutist of a nation and he 
will go down to history as such.*’ Dr. William Brown, cited by 
Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent Years, p. 2. 

Andre Beucler, UAscension dTiitler du village autrichien au 
coup d'itat de Munich (in the series “L’histoire inconnue**, ed. 
Rene Groos, No. 8). Paris, Les Editions nationales, 1937 (pp- 
251); Manuel Humbert, Hitlers **Mein Kampf'': Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Paris, Pariser Tagcblatt, 1936, pp. 23-93.—The early 
days and the Vienna period. For the Jews in Austria before the 
War of 1914 see H. Wickham Steed, The Ilapsburg Monarchy, 3rd 
edn., London, Constable, pp. 145-94; Tietze, Die Juden 
Wiens. Geschichte: Wirtschaft: Kultur. Mil 30 Tafeln, Bildernund 
Pldnen. Leipzig, Vienna, Tal & Co., 1933.—^“What did Vienna 
mean for the Jews and the Jews for Vienna ?**; M. W. Fodor, 'The 
Austrian Roots of Hitlerism**, Foreign Affairs, xiv (1935-6), pp. 
685-91 (July 1936); Eduard Pichl, Georg Schbnerer. Herausge- 
geben mit UnierstiUzung des Reichsinstituts fitr Geschichte des neuen 
Deutschlands. Oldenburg, Stalling, 1938. Six vols.—Sec in partic¬ 
ular vols.v and vi covering the period 1S97-1921; A. E. Frauenfeld, 
“Dr. Karl Lueger**, Zeitschrift fitr Politik, xxviii (1938),pp.77-86; 
For Hitler’s own story of how he won the Iron Cross (dated to 
I or 2 June 1918) sec the interview with Sefton Delmcr, Daily 
Express, 12 Mar. 1932 (on the different versions cf. Willi Miinzen- 
berg. Propaganda als Waffe, Paris, Editions du Carrefour, 1937 » 
pp. 55 sqq.); Richard Euringcr, Dietrich Eckart. Leben cines 
deutschen Dichters. Hamburg, Hanscatischc Vcrlagsanstalt, 1935; 
K. Lembert, “Dietrich Eckart**, Nationalsozialisiische Monats- 
hefte, v (1934), pp. 306-52 (with portrait); Georg Schott, Das 
Volhsbuch vom Hitler. 6th edition, Munich,* Eher, 1936.— 
Written in 1924; this is a reissue “mit gcringfiigigcn Anderungen 
und Zusatzen**; Johannes Stark (Nobel Prizeman), Adolf Hitlers 
Ziele und Personlichkeit. Munich, Boepple, 1930 (written after 
the autumn election).—An enthusiastic laudation: throughout 
there is a comparison with Bismarck in Hitler’s favour; Weigand 
von Miltcnberg (= Herbert Blank), Adolf Hitler Wilhelm III. 
Berlin, Rowohlt Verlag, 1931 (pp. 93).—A brilliantly written 
criticism; Wyndham Lewis, Hitler. London, Chatto & Windus, 
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1931 (written 1930).—Hitler as man of peace (pp-^ 
the Dritte Reich as conceived by Hitler Einstein would be 
honoured as he deserves (p. 48); Theodor Heuss, Hitkrs Weg, 
Eiue histomch-poUihche Siitdk ilher dm Nationahozialismus. 
Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
19133 (valuable); Emil Lengycl, Hitkv, LrOndon, Routledge, ^ 93 ^ 
(with six illustrations. Pp. 246); P^nl Scheffer, ‘‘Hitler, Pheno¬ 
menon and Portent**, Foreign Affairs^ x (1932^)1 pp* 

Dorothy Thompson, ‘7 liiikr'\ New York, Farrar & Rine¬ 
hart, 1932; Robert Tourly and Z. Loovsky, Hitler. Pans, 
Editions dii Siecle, 1932,— For a Franco-Gcrman rapprochement: 
“Le hitlcristnc, c*cst une maladie,** For Hitler as orator, pp. 61— 
73 [on Hiller as orator cf. Pierre FrWerix, “Hitler Manieur des 
Foules**, lievuc des Deux Mondesy 8 “"^ P 6 riode, xx (i Mar. 1934)* 
pp. 53-70; the masses first; the intellectuals will follow: hence 
the “RobusthclP* of HitleFs speeches; other\vise “er hatte das 
gnjizc Volk nicht ergriffen**: so Hans Geisow, Die Seek des Driiten 
Rckhes^ Leipzig, Armanen-Verlag, 1933, p. 33 » Sisley Huddle¬ 
ston, Wor unless —. London, Gollancz, i 933 i Arno 

Schroeder, ‘7//V/^r geht aufdk Di}r/eF\ Der Auftaki s^ur nationakn 
Revolution. Etichnisse mtd BUder von der entsclietdenden JuHuar- 
taulil 1^33 in Lippe. Detmold, Lippische Staatszeitung, I 93 ^* 
pp, 212 (map of Lippe; 18 pp, of photographs); Erich Czech- 
Jochberg, Hitler. Eine dmtsche Bcwegnng. Neue em^eiteiie Au/~ 
lage. Oldenburg, Stalling, 1933 the main a dramatized 

version of the autobiographical sections of Mem Kampf* Story 
down to Landsberg, pp. 11-163; "Putsch” and trial, pp. 119-57, 
the narrative carried down to meeting of Reichstag in Potsdam 
{217 pp.); id.. Wie Adolf Hitler der Fiihrer wiirde. Leipzig, 
Reclam, 1933.—Brief biographical sketch, programme, organiza¬ 
tion of the Party, &c. A popular booklet; [Rudolf Olden], 
Hitler der Erobcier. Die Eiitlarvti/ig einer Legende, von einem 
deuUchen Politiher (May 1933). Prag, Malik Verlag; Johannes 
Steel, Hitler as Frankenstein, London, Wishart & Co., [1933] 1 
Wickham Steed, The Meaning of Hitlerism. London, Nisbet, 
—The contrast betiveen Hitler and Masaryk; Hermann 
Rauschning, Gesprdeke mit Hitler. New York, Europa Verlag, 
1940; English translation under the title Hitler Speaks. London, 
Thornton Butterworth, 1939; Paul Ferdonnet, Face d Hitler. 
Paris; Editions Baudinifere, 1934—Germany in 1934: the Revolu¬ 
tion as the fruit of Versailles: Hitler as Vbermeitsch, as "un 
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hommc supcrieur, un chef-ne**. A plea for good relations with 
Germany. Hitler’s work useful not only for Germany but for 
the whole world; Philipp Bouhler, Adolf Hitler, A Short Sketch 
of his Life (= Terramare Publications, ed. R. Mdnnig). Berlin, 
Terramare Office, 1938; R. d’Harcourt, “Psychologie hitlcrienne”, 
Revue des Deux Moudes, Pdriode, xxxii (Apr. 1936), pp. 771- 
84; Ignatius Phayre, “Holiday with Hitler”, CurretU History, 
July 1936, pp. 51-8; Alexander Stein, Adolf Hitler Schuler der 
*'Weisen von ZM\ Karlsbad, Verlagsanstalt “Graphia”, 1936. 
Hitler has spoken of Churchill: it may be of interest to remember 
that Churchill wrote of Hitler: Winston S. Churchill, Great 
Contemporaries, London, Thornton Buttenvorlh (Sept.) 1937; 
revised edition (Oct.) 1938, pp. 261-9. Jacques Bainville, 
Dictators, Translated from the French by J. Lewis May. London, 
Cape, 1937.—Hitler: pp. 240-58 (cited for the pages on Mein 
Kampf) \ Konrad Heiden, Adolf Hitler: Das Zeitalter der Verant- 
wortungslosigkeit, Eine Biographic, Zurich, Europa Verlag, 193^ 
(pp. 447), vol. ii. Ein Mann gegen Europa, ibid., 1937 (pp. 39 ^+ 
eight pages of reproductions of documents).—Vol. ii contains 
an index; Konrad Heiden, Hitler, A Biography, London, 
Constable, 1936 (down to the “Purge” of 30 June 1934. Pp. 41^); 
A. de Chatcaubriant, La Gcrbe des Forces, Paris, Grasset, i 937 » 
pp. 59-78.—“Hitler est bon”, p. 69: his characteristics: un haut 
idealisme, une tr^s remarquable acuitc d’intuition, une puissance 
leonine, une immense bontc; John Gunther, Inside Europe 
(revised illustrated edition), London, Hamish Hamilton, i 937 » 
pp. 15-33; G. Ward Price, I know these Dictators, London, 
Sydney, Bombay, Toronto, Harrap, 1937 (with added epilogue, 
pp. 253-63, Aug. 1938, revised edn.), pp. 7-164; Konrad Heiden, 
One Man against Europe, A “Penguin Special”. Harmondsworth, 
1939; Rudolf Olden, Hitler, Mit 14 Abhildungen, Amsterdam, 
Querido Verlag, 1935 (pp. 365); English translation: Hitler the 
Pawn, London, Gollancz, 1936; “Hitler ou le triomphe de la 
personality” in O. Scheid. UEsprit du IIP Reich, pp. 117-98. 
Paris, Perrin, 1936; Wickham Steed, Hitler. Whence and 
Whither? 5th edn., Nisbet, 1937 (first published 1934); Louis 
Gillet, Rayons et Ombres d*Allemagne, Paris, Flammarion, 1937, 
pp. 163-90 (and cf. p. 80).—A valuable chapter; Peter Wieden 
in his essay on “Die Fvihrer” in Der Fluch von Niirnberg. Hitlers 
Kriegsrat gegen Freiheit und Frieden, Strasbourg, Editions 
Promethee, 1937* pp- ^4S“7®*—^ bitter but brilliant sketch. 


II. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

For Hitler in Berchtesgaden see the book of photographs, Hitler 
abseits voni Alllog* lOO Bilddokuniente ous der Uttigehung des 
Fiihrers, Herausgeber: Heinrich Hoffmann (Preface by Wilhelm 
Bruckner). Berlin, “Zeitgeschichte**, 1937. K. G. W. Ludecke, 

I knetv Hitler. The Story of a Nazi Who Escaped The Blood 
Purge. London, Jarrolds, 1938 (pp. 71S); Wyndham Lewis, The 
Hitler Cult (London, Dent, 1939), Part ii, “Hitler**; Evan John, 
Ans7uer to Hitler. Reflections on Hitler's "Mein Kampf" and on 
some recent events upon the continent of Europe. London, Nichol¬ 
son & Watson, 1939; Pauline Kohler, / was Hitler's Maid. 
London, John Long, no date; Gordon Taylor, Hitler. A Bio^ 
graphy, London, Pallas Publishing Co., no date, pp. 128 (in the 
series “How they did it*’ Life Stories); Frank Owen, The Three 
Dictators. Mussolini^ Stalin^ Hitler^ London, Allen & Unwin, 
1940, pp. 175-263. With cartoon by Ziegler illustrating Hitler’s 
words to Schuschnigg: “Are you not aware that you are in the 
presence of the greatest German that history has ever known? 

A vigorously written biographical sketch; Arthur Bryant, 
Unfinished Victory^ London, Macmillan, 194^1 PP* 17^263. 
Hitler as a “very great man**: a study of Hitler written with deep 
sympathy and comprehension; Michael Foot, Armistice 
London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney, Harrap, 1940, pp. 206-23; 
Rosita Forbes, These Men I Kneso, London, Melbourne, Hutchin¬ 
son [1940], pp. i 3“46; Karl Billinger, Hitler is no Fool, London, 
Hurst & Blackett, 1940, pp. 13-37; Sebastian Haffner, Germany: 
Jekyll and Hyde, London, Seeker & Warburg, 1940, pp. 13-41; 
Axel Heyst, After Hitler, London, Minerva Publishing Co., 
1940, pp. 32-92.—An elaborate, if frequently hypothetical, 
study of Hitler; Verrina, The German Mentality, London, Allen 
& Unwin, 1941. ch. xvi, “Hitler’s Mind** (similarity with 
Wilhelm II: a serious underestimate of Hitler); William D. 
Bayles, Caesars in Goose Step, London, Jarrolds, 194*»PP* 3 ^ 55 * 
Joseph C. Harsch, Pattern of Conquest, London, Toronto, Heine- 
mann, 1942, ch. vi, “Hitler and Five Men** (Goering, Ley, Himm¬ 
ler, von Ribbentrop and Goebbels), pp. IS 2 - 7 S* Hitler—less 
than God ? see A. Beverley Baxter, Men, Martyrs and Mountebanks, 
London, Hutchinson, no date, pp. 66-7. For a reflection of Hitler’s 
speeches in the expressions of opinion in Berlin in the spring of 
1938 see R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Guns or Butter, London, Putnam, 

193S, PP* 332 - 4 » 338-46. n* r • 

For references to Hitler in Ambassador Dodd's Diary cf. in 
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particular: 34^ 37-8, 45 (considers himself a German Messiah); 
55-6 (interview); Hitler and the SA., 57; withdrawal from the 
League, 61-3 (cf* 64); Hitler another Luther, 69; and Munich 
University, Sc^i ; and Gkkhschaltung of the German States: the 
opposition of Goering, 81; Hitler as Jesus Christ for the whole of 
Europe, 85; interview, loo-i; "a very great man*' (Schacht), 
176; as Redeemer of Germany, 181; as Napoleon, 234; “the one 
person who converses with God about his country's affairs”, ch 
Joan of Arc, 248; a sort of Jesus Christ, 275; ** History is far 
better for me than politics which wears me out*’, 305, see also 
228-9, 405-6; 101-3, 328* 

For National Socialist laudations of Hitler cf* e.g» Hermann 
Goering, Germany Reborn, Elkin Mathews & Marrot, 19541 
PP' 77”S9i J- Goebbels, Revolulwn der Deutschen, Oldenburg, 
Stalling, 1933, pp* 221-30; R. Hess, Rcden, Munich, Eher, 193^1 
pp. 53-63. 

(iii) Hitler in Bavaria; down to 1924 

For the period of Hitler's early speeches delivered before the 
“Putsch” of 8-9 Nov, 1923 the following references may be of 
service: 

(<3) For the ^'Freikorps*^ 

Ernst H. Posse, DiepoUikehen Kampfbiinde DeuiscMands^ Berlin, 
Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1930.—In the series “Fachschriften zur 
Politik und staatsbiirgerlichen Erzichung”, cd. Ernst v* Hippel; 
E. L Gumbel, Verschworer. Beitrdge zur Geschichte und SoztoJogie 
der deutschen nutioualktkchen G^wimbunde seit 19Vienna, 
Malik-Veriag, 1934; Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli, Geschkhie der 
Freihorps 1^18-1^24, Nach amtlkhen Quellen, Zeiiberichien, 
Tagebikhern und pcrs^nlicheii Mittcilungen heruorragender Fm- 
horpsfi'ihrer. Stuttgart, Robert Lutz Nachfolger, Otto Schramm, 
4te Auflage, mit ig Bildern und 5 Karten, 1936*—Very useful 
list of known Freikorps with short accounts of each, pp, 3 S 3 ^^ 4 j 
and another list (names only) of “Freiwillige Formationen”, 
pp, 365-9; bibliography, p. 370, A series of essays in Beutscher 
Aujstand. Die Revolution des Nachkrkgs, ed* Curt Hotzel, 
Stuttgart, Kohl hammer, 1934; Das Buck vom deutschen Freikorps- 
kampjer, Herausgegeben im Auftrage der FreikorpszeitsdiTiJt 
“Der Reiter gen Ostm^\ Labes, [1938]; Darstellungen am den 
Nachkriegskdmpfen deutsclier Truppen und Freikorps, Im Aujtrage 
des Reichskrkgsminktenums bearbehet und herausgegeben von der 
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Forschungsanstalt filr Kriegs- und Heeresgesckichte* 4 vols. Berlin^ 
Mittler & Sohn, 1936-9; especially voL iv, Die Niedenverfung der 
Rdteherrschaft in Bayern igig (1939); maps; bibliography, 
pp. 221-2. 

(6) For the polilkal background 

Max Buchner, “Zur Hahung Bayems am Vorabend der Revo¬ 
lution von 1918”, in Festgabe filr Karl Alexander von Muller 
(under the title Staat and Voihium), Diessen vor Miinchen, 
Hubers Verlag, 1933, pp- 44-76; for the Soviet Republic of 
Bavaria see Ernst Toller, / a German, An Autobiography^ 
translated by Edward Crankshaw (London, John Lane, 1934), 
pp. 145 sqq, (authorized translation of Eine Jtigend tn Deutsche 
land) ; Ambroise Got, UAllemagne apres la dSbdcle. Impressions 
d'lm attache d la Mission niilitaire franfaise d Berlin Mars-yttillet 
igig. Strasbourg, imprimerie Strasbourgeoise (no date [1920]); 
id,, La 'ferrenr en Baviere, Paris, Perrin, 1922. 

For the spirit of independence in Bavaria Karl A. von Muller, 
Das baycrische Problem in der deutschen Gcschichte. Munich, 
Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1931 (bibliographical notes); for separatism 
and French policy E, Rodermund, “Separatismus”, in Deutscher 
Aufstand. Die Revolution des NachkriegSj Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 
1934, pp. 116-59; Johannes Mattern, Bavaria and the Reich. The 
Conflict over the Law for the Protection of the Republic (^ Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
Series xli. No. 3), Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1923, 
See further M, Philips Price, Germany in Transition, ch, vi, 
“Bavaria and the German Fascist!'*, pp- S6-101 (London, The 
Labour Publishing Co,, 1923); L, F. Gengler, Die deutschen 
Monarchisien jprp bis J925, Dissertation of the Fhilosophiache 
Fakultat of the University of Erlangen, 1932 (pp. 175), Kap.^ 4, 
"Die monarchistische Bewegung in Bayern von 1920 bis Mitte 
1925”, pp. 90-140; bibliography, pp. vii-xviii; Joseph Hofmiller, 
Revoluiionstagcbuch igiSfig. Aus den Tagen der Miinchner 
Revolution. Leipzig, Karl Rauch Veriag, 1938,—Contemporary 
diaries, but later worked over and additions and excisions made 
(see pp- 303-7). 

For the "Putsch**: Hermann Goering, Germany Reborn^ Lon¬ 
don, Elkin Mathews & Marrot, t 934 » PP- 61-7; General Luden- 
dorff, Auf dem Wege zur Feldhennhalle. Lebenserinnerttngen an die 
Zeit des 9. IT. 1^23 mit Dokumenteu in 5 Anlagen. Munich, 
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LudendorfFs Verlag, 1937; Leo Lania, D^r Hitler-LudendQrff- 
Prozep AuBenseiter der Gesellschaft Die Verbrcchen der 
Gegenwart, ed, Rudolph Leonhard^ Band 9), Berlin, Verlag Die 
Schmiede, iqzs (pp- 134)' 

For Hitler in Landsberg: Hitler hinter Fesiiingmaimn. Ein Btld 
at4S tniben Tagen. Miterkbt mid ?iach m?itlichen Aktetistikken 
herausgegeben von SS.-Sinrmfiihrer Otto Lurkei\ Strafanstnlts- 
wachtniekter fi iiher Landsberg a,L.Jeizt ZweibrikkeiL 2te Auflage. 
Mit 19 Abbildungen, Berlin, Mittler & Sohn, 1933; Hans 
Ka lien bach, Mit Adolf Hitler auf Festmtg Landsberg (by a fellow- 
prisoner with Hitler). 37 Bilder. Munich, Kress & Hornung, 
1939, pp. 216.—cinem Geleitspruch von Hitler; *'Wer in der 
Not nur klagen lernt, wird nie ihr Meistcr werdenl” 

(iv) “Mein Kampf” 

Mein Kmnpf is now published in two volumes by Eher, 
Munich; Kampf (My Struggle), London, Hurst & Blackett, 
1935 (abbreviated translation); L. Claudel, Adolf Hitler, Mein 
Kampf—Mon Combat—Exiraits et R^um6 comniente par L,C, 
Paris, Editions R, Simon, [1938]; Mein Kampf, The first eomplete 
and nnexpurgated edition published in the English language. New 
York, Stackpole Sons, 1939; Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf, Complete 
and Unabridged^ fully annotated. New York, Rcyjial & Plitchcock, 
1939; Mein Kamptf, Unexpurgated Edition (2 vols. in one). 
London, Hurst & Blackett, 1939; Mon Combat, Traduction 
integrale de ^^Mein Kampf' par J, Gaudefroy-Dcmombynes et 
A, Calmettes. Paris, Sorlot, no date; R. C. K. Ensor, 
Kampf' Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No* 3)* Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1939; id., “ ^Mein Kampf and Europe", Inter^ 
national Affairs^ xviii (1939), pp- 478-96. 

The best account of the argument of Mein Kampf —written 
with sympathetic understanding—'is to be found in Arthur 
Bryant, Unfinished Victory^ London, Macmillan, 1940, pp. 170- 
245. Manuel Humbert, Hitler's “Mc/k Kampf': Dkktung und 
Wahrheit, Mit einem Vorwort von Heinrich Mann, Paris, Verlag 
Pariser Tageblatt, 1936.—Reproduces on one side of the page 
sections of Mein Kampf : on the other side of the page is given the 
commentary or refutation; Francis Hackett, ''Mem Kmnpf" 
means to America, New York, Reynal Hitchcock, 1941-—I have 
not seen this book yet. 


II. bibliographical note 


(v) National Socialism up to the Election of March 1933 
Gcrd Ruble, Dm Di itte Reidu Dokumtutarische Darstellung^ des 
Aufbaues dcr Nation, Mil Untentiilzung dcs Deufschm Rekhs- 
archivs* Die Kmup/jahre 1^18—1^32^ Mtt zaklreichen Btldern 
wtd Doknmenien &c. Berlin, Hummelverlag, no date. Chrono¬ 
logical table 1918-32, pp. 241-90; photographs and reproduction 
of documents, pp, 305-416; Johann von Leers, “Weg und 
Aufstieg dcs Nationalsozialismus**, in Deat^dter Aufstand* Die 
Revohttio?! des NachkriegSt ed. Curt Hotzch Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 1934, pp. 308—26.^—An admirably vivid sketch; Eugen 
Schmahl, Dcr Anfsiicg der nationakn Idee* Stuttgart, Berlin, Leip¬ 
zig, Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 3rd edn*, no date (pre¬ 
face dated May 1933).—**Der Nationalsozialismus”, pp, 193-22a, 

-—A very interesting exposition of National Socialism seen through 
Hitler's personal development (on the Christian Church see 
pp. 195, 199-200); Erich F. Berendt, SoMaten der Frethett* Evi 
Parolcbuch des Nationalsozialwnus igiS—ig^S^ Herausgegehen 
von Hermann Kreizsdimann Jiiit vielm seltenen Btldbeigabefi* 
Berlin, Etthofen Verlag, 1935; Ulrich von Hassclbach, Dk 
Entstehwtg der nationaFsozialistisdten ArbeiterparUi 
Dissertation of the philosophische Fakultat of the University of 
Leipzig, 1931; Konrad Hciden, A History of National Sodalistn. 
London, Methuen, 1934,—This is an abbreviation of Heiden’s 
two books Geschkhte des Nationahozialisnins (1932) Rnd Geburl 
des Df itten Reidtes (1934); Joseph Goebbels, Kampf um B^Un* 
Der Anfang* 3rd edn. Munich, Eher, ^934 (first published 
1932).—^With photographs; Frederic Hirth, Hitler ou le GuerTter 
didtaine* Paris, Editions du Tambour in, 193^'—the electoral 
campaign of September 193^' vivid sketches of three weeks 
travel through Germany during the campaign; M, S. Wertheimer, 
‘‘The Significance of the German Elections”, Foreign Policy 
Association, Information Service, vi (3 Sept, 1930), pp, 247-60^ 
James K. Pollock, “The German ReichsUg Elections of 1930”, 
American Political Science Revieo), xxiv (1930), pp. 

M, S. Wertheimer, **The Hitler Movement in Germany”, Foreign 
Policy Association, Information Service, vi (21 Jan. 1931), pp. 4^1- 
34; Jerome G. Kerwin, “The German Reichstag Elections of 
July 31 1932”, American Political Science Review, xxvi (1932), 
pp. 921-6; Hanvood L, Childs, “The German Presidential Elec¬ 
tion of 1932”, American Political Science Review, xxvi (1932)^ 
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pp. 486-96. For Hitler's surprisingly accurate forecast of the 
result of tlie election of 6 Nov. 1932 see Vernon Mackenzie, 
Through Turbulent Years, London, Bles, 1938, p, 56. Edgar von 
Schmid I- Pauli, Hitlers Kampf urn die Macht. Der National- 
sozialismus und die Ereignisse des Jahres Zweite erwetferte 

Au/hgc /orfge/uhrt bis ^ur Ernetmnng Hitlers zum Reichskantrler, 
Berlin, Stilke, no date; AL S. Wertheimer, ** Hitler and the German 
Political Crisis 1932-3”, Foreign Policy Reports, viii (1932-3). 
pp. 3 o8“i 8; ed. Helmut Klotz, The Berlin Diaries^ vol. i, The 
Private yournals 0/a General in the German War Ministry revealing 
the Secret Intrigue and Political Barratry of 1932-33. London, 
Jarrolds, 1934; vol. ii, The Private Journals of a General in the 
German War Ministry revealing the secrets of HitlePs seis^ure of 
pozver. Ibid. 1935; Joseph Goebbels, Vom Kaiserhof znr Reicks- 
hanzlei. Eine historische Darsfellung in Tagebuchbldttern {vo7n 
l^Jannar 1932 his zum I . Mai ig jj). Munich, Khcr, 1934; Eng¬ 
lish translation: My Part in Germany*s Fight, translated by Kurt 
Fiedler, with 8 illustrations. London, Hurst & Blackett, 1935; 
Otto Dietrich, Mil Hitler in die Macht. Persbnliche Erlebnisse mit 
?neinem Fiihrer. 27th edn,, Munich, Eher, 193S; Theodore Abel. 
Why Hitler came into Power. An Anstucr based on the Original Life 
Stories of Six Hundred of his FoUmvers. New York, Prentice Hall, 
1938.—Chronology of the Hitler AJovement, pp. 305-10; Francois 
le Grix, Vingt jours chez Hitler. Tableaux d*mie Revolution. Paris, 
Grasset. 1933.—Berlin in March 1933; AL S, Wertheimer, 
'Torces underlying the Nazi Revolution”, Foreign Policy Reports^ 
ix (1933-4), pp. 106-16 (19 July 1933). For a political history of 
Germany, written from the National Socialist standpoint, from 
1918 down to 30 Jan, 1934, see Hermann Stegemann, Weliwende. 
Der Kampf urn die Znkunft and Deutsehlands GestaltwandcL Stutt¬ 
gart, Berlin, Deutsche Yerlags-Anstalt, 1934 (pp. 349), 

(vi) The National Socialist State 
(a) Its character 

Feder, G., Der deutsche Staat auf nationaler und sozialer Grund- 
lage. Neiie Wege itt Staat, Finanz und Wirischafl (= Nationai- 
sozialistische Bibliothck, Heft 35), ist edn. 1923, 5th edn. 1932 
(a reprint with some omissions; see p* 7); Ernst Krieck, Die 
deutsche Staatsidee, Leipzig, Armanen Verlag, 1934; "*Der Staat 
ist nur ein Organ des Fuhrers der Bewegung,” Definition of Carl 
Schmitt in “tJber die drei Arten des rechtswissenschaftlichen 
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Denkcns", Schrijten der Akademiefttr DedUckes Jiecht, Hamburg, 
Hanscatische Verlagsanstalt, 1934. The fullest definition of the 
National Socialist State known to me is that of Stuckart; it 
runs as follows; “Wir sehen in diesera vverdenden Reiche der 
Dcutschen die sinnvollc mit den biologischcn Lebensgesetzen 
ubereinstimmende, sich den naturlichen Gegebenheiten von 
Raum und Volkszahl am besten anpassende, auf den naturge- 
wachsenen Wurzeln deutseber Art, dcutsehen Wesens, dcutscher 
Sittlichkeit und Weltanschauung beruhende Organisation und 
rcchtliche Gesamlordniing des artgleichcn deutschen Volkes im 
deutschen Lebensraum, die alle volkischc Lebenskraft zur 
grdBtmoglichen offentlichen Macht mit dem Zweeke der 
Sicherung des Rcchtes des Volkes auf Leben, Freiheit, Ehre 
nach innen und auBen zusammcnfaBt und entfaltct,” Hans 
Kohn, “Communist and Fascist Dictatorship. A Comparative 
Study” in Revolutions and Dictatorships, Cambridge, Mass., Har¬ 
vard University Press, 19391 PP* i79“99>^^' Scheuncmann, Der 
Natiomdsozialismus. Quelkukrilische Studie seiner Staals- mid 
Wirlschaftsaiif/assung. Berlin, Der neue Geist Verlag, 193*- 
An interesting study. The Rechtsstaat becomes a Polisieistaati 
sec Louis Rougier, /^mystiques palitiquescontemporaines et leurs 
incidences internalionales. Publications de I’Institut universitaire de 
Hautes Etudes Internationales (Geneva), No. 15, Paris, Rccucil 
Sircy, 1935, pp- 83 sqq.; Dietrich Wagner, Die staatsrechlliclie 
Stellung der Rcichsregiening im nationakoaialistischen Verfassungs- 
rechl nach dem Stand vom 30. Jannar 1034 . Dissertation of 
the juristischc Fakultiit of the University of Erlangen. 1934. 
See further Joseph C. Harsch, Pattern of Conquest, London. 
Toronto, Hcincmann, 1942, ch. iv, “The National Socialist 
German State”, pp. S9-123. 

(ft) 7V(c Principle of Leadership [“Fiihrertum") 

“Das Volk will im Grunde gar nichts anderes als einen haben, 
der cs beherrscht.” Hitler in a speech of 1927: cited by Alexander 
Stein, Adolf Hitler, Schuler der “Weisen von Zion". Karlsbad, 
“Graphia”, 1936. 

Willy Hoppe, Die Fuhrerpersdnlichkeit in der deutschen GescbickU 
(= Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fhr Politik, Heft z). 
Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1934; for Fuhrerfum from the 
Democratic standpoint see Hermann Schiifer, Zsvischen den 
Fronten. Unt eine Nengestaltiing in Staat und Wtrtschaft, Berlin,- 
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Bott, 1932, pp. 17 sqq.; for Western Democracy as opposed to the 
N.S. “Fiihrerverfassung”: Paul Ritterbusch, Demokratic wid 
Diktatur, Vber Wesen utid WirkUchkeit dcs Westeuropaischen 
Parteienstaates (= Schriften des Instituts fur Politik und Inter¬ 
nationales Rccht an der Universitat Kiel, N.F., Band i). Berlin, 
Vienna, Deutscher Rechtsverlag, 1939.—This is really instructive; 
Fiihrertum: texte inedit from a Rcichsschulungsbnef translated into 
French: A. de Chateaubriant, La Gerbe des Iwrces^ Paris, Grasset, 
1937, pp. 267-71, and in general pp. 263-311; for Fiihrerdemo- 
kratie see Alfred Weber, Die Krise des fnodemen Staatsgedankens 
in Europa^ Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1925, pp. 134-42; and see Herbert Rossiger, Fiihrertum und 
Verwaltungsgerichfjbat^ieit Leipziger rechtswisscnschaftlichc 

Studien, Heft 9*8). Weicher, 1936; bibliography on 

pp. vi-viii; Max; Irlinger,. Die Rcchte des Fiihrers und Reichs- 
kanzlcrs ah Staaisoherkaupt des Deutschen Reiches nach dem Gesetz 
vom I, August 1^34^ Dissertation, University of Innsbruck 
(Juristische Fakultiit), 1939; Ernest Hambloch, Germany Rampant^ 
London, Duckworth, 1939, ch. vi, “The Fuhrer Complex”; for 
monarchy as incompatible with the position of a Fuhrer cf. 
G. Ward Price, Year of Reckonings London, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Cassell, 1939, pp. 57-8. For “Gefolgschaft” see 
E. Krieck, Menschenformungs 3rd edn., Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 
1935* PP* 293-310. For the distinction between leadership and 
administration: R. Hohn, “Fiihrung und Vei^valtung” in cd. 
Hans Frank, Deutsches Verwaltungsrechts Munich, Eher, 1937, 
pp. 67-81. 

(c) Constitution 

*‘Dic Staatsanschauung ist ein Toil dcr Weltanschauung, die 
Verfassung die Form in der sic zum Ausdruck kommt.” Kurt 
Einig, “Der Begriff der Verfassung im heutigen deutschen Rccht”, 
Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatsxvissenschafts xcv (1935), pp. 4^3" 
82, at p. 480. 

Rudolf Kluge and Heinrich Kruger, Verfassung und Venvaltung 
im Grofideutschen Reich {Reichsbiirgerkunde). 2te neubearbeitete 
Auflage. Berlin, Verlag fiir Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und Statistik 
(Paul Schmidt), 1939; and cf. the sections in Hans Frank, National- 
sozialistisches Handbuch fiir Recht und Gesetzgebungs 2te Auflage. 
Munich, Eher, 1935, on Nationalsozialistische Grundideen iiber 
Recht und Staat (pp. 3-78), Staatsrecht (pp. 307-406), and Die 
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Qiiclkn dcr geltendcn (pp- 407-19); M. S* Wertheimer, 

*Tolitical Structure of the Third Reich”, Foreign Policy Reports, 
X (1934-5), pp. 98-108; Wilhelm Stuckart, "Die staatsrechtUchen 
Grundlagen des Reiches”, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, xxyi (1936), 
pp* i"i I; Hans Frank, Rechtsgrnndkgungdesnationoho^talistischen 
Fuhrerstaates. Munich, Eher, [193S]; O, Koellreutter, Grmid- 
fragen wiserer Volks- wid Sioatsgestaltimg (= Schriften der 
Deutschen Hochschulc fiir Politik, Series i, Idee und Gestalt des 
Nationalsozialismus, Heft 19), Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1936* —References to literature, pp, 31-2; Otto Koelireuter, 
Deutsches VerfassungsrechL Eiii Grnndrifi. 3* Auflagc* Berlin, 
Junker & Dirnnhaupt, 1938; id,, "Der Aufbau des deutschen 
Fiihrcrstaates*^ in H.«H, Lammers and Hans Pfundtner, Grund- 
logeu^ Aufhau wid Wirtschajlsordnung des Natiomlsozialisiischen 
Staates, Berlin, Spaeth & Linde, voh i, Lieferung iS; id,, "Der 
nationalsoxialistische Rechtsstaat", ibid,, Lieferung 16; Wilheim 
Stuckart, "Nutionalsozialismus und Staatsrecht", ibid,, Lieferung 
15; Ludwig Miinz, Fuhrer durch die Bchbrden und Organisdtioneih 
4. Auflagc, Berlin, Duncker & Humblot, 1939 (pp, 466). Lists of 
organizations and officials. For the Rcchtsstaai see under Law, 
infra, 

(<f) Aduunistnilwu 

ed, Hans Frank, Deutsches Verwaltungsrechf^ Munich, Eher, 
—an encyclopaedic work written by specialists (pp, 
Selbsivenvaltung, ibid,, pp* 129-314* See further H.-H, Lammers 
and Hans Pfundtner, GrandItigcii, Aufbau und Wirtschaftsordnung 
des Nationahozialistischcn St antes (Berlin, Spaeth 5 c Linde), vol, ii, 
Lieferungen 24-31, on the venmliungsrechtlkher Aufbau of the 
N,S* State; Kurt Jescrich, Die deutsche Gemeinde, miter Mitarbdt 
von Di\ Kurt Buhrow und Dr, Fritz Nordsieck, Stuttgart, Berlin, 
Kohlhammer, 193S (pp* xiii, 560); Karl Lohmann, "Giundsatzc 
des neuen Gemeindeverfassungsrechts", Zeitsckriftfur diegesamfe 
Staaiswisseuschaft, xcv (1935)1 PP* Otto Hammann, 

Die kommunale Selbstvertvaliung im nationalsozialistischen Staat 
Dissertation of the juristischc Fakultat of the University of 
Giessen, 1937; Roger H* Wells, "Municipal Government in 
National Socialist Germany”, American Political Science Revieio, 
xxix (1935), pp* 652—8; Jacques Doublet, "La loi communale 
allemande du 30 Janvier 1935”, Revue politique ei parlemmtaire, 
clxviii (July 1936), pp* 56—63; and for administration of the 
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Reich: cd. Hans Frank, Deutsches Venoaltungsrechi, Munich, 
Eher, 1937; F. Sauer, Das Reichsjustizministerium (= Schriften 
der Hochschulc fUr Politik, Series ii, Der organisatorische Aufbau 
des Dritten Reiches, Heft 36-7). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1939; Kurt Emig, Das Rcichsmimstcrium fiir Erncihrung und 
Laudwirtschaft, ibid.. Heft 40. Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1939 (Schrifttum on p. 44); F. A. Medicus, Das Rcichsmimstcrium 
des Innern: Geschichtc und Aufbau, ibid.. Heft 41-2. Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1940. 

For the Civil Service of the German State before and after 
30 Jan. 1933: Leonard D. White, The Civil Service in the Modern 
State. A Collection of Documents. Published under the auspices of 
the International Congress of the Administrative Sciences. Chicago, 
University of Chicago Press, 19301 C. J. Friedrich: The Cerman 
and the Prussian Civil Service (with Introduction, pp. 385-8, and 
full bibliography, pp. 389-94). PP- 395-453-—A selection of docu¬ 
ments in an English translation with introductory notes; Otto 
Goldberg, Die politischen Beam ten im deutschen Rechte, insbesondere 
im Reiche, in Preufien und Sachsen. Dresden, Heinrich, 1932.— 
With full bibliography. For the tradition of independence cf. 
Arnold Kottgen, Aufgaben und verfassungsrechtliche Stellung des 
Berufsbeam ten turns im modernen Staat (= Zum Neubau der 
Verfassung, ed. Fritz Berber, Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1933, pp. 101—28); cf. H. Schacht, Nationale Kreditxvirtschaft, 
Berlin, Stegemann, 1934, at p. i6; F. M. Mai*x, “Gerrnan 
Bureaucracy in Transition”, American Political Science Review, 
xxviii (1934), PP- 467-80; Hanns Seel, Das ncuc Bcamtengesetz 
vom 26. Januar igjy (= Schriften dcr Deutschen Hochschule 
fur Politik, Series i. Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, 
Heft 25). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937; Fritz Morstcin 
Marx, “Germany’s New Civil Service Act”, American Political 
Science Review, xxxi (1937), pp. 878-83. 

(e) The Police: the Cestapo 

Reinhard H6hn, “Die Wandlung im Polizeirecht”, Deutsche 
Rechtswissenschaft, i (1936), pp. 100-23. The Gestapo: Gesetz 
iiber die Errichtung eines Geheimen Staatspolizeiamts (26 Apr. 
1933), W. Hoche, Die Cesetzgebung des Kabinetts Hitler (Berlin, 
Vahlen, 1933), Heft 2, pp. 216-17; Erlafi of the Minister 

des Innern of the same date, ibid., pp. 217-22; extension of 
Gestapo’s sphere of action: sec the Prussian Verordnung of the 
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same date, ibid., p. 224: on 20 April 1934 Himmler was made 
head of the Gestapo in Prussia as well as in other States, and for 
Prussia see further the law of 10 Feb. 1936 and the Aiisfiihrungs- 
verordming of the same date, ibid.. Heft 18 (1936), pp- 77 “^^* 
By an Erlap of 17 June 1936 Himmler was appointed ‘ Chef der 
Deutschen Polizei im Reichsministerium dcs Innern**, ibid., 
Heft 19 (1936), pp. 34-5. The action of the Gestapo cannot be 
questioned by the Courts. See Walter Hamel, **Wescn und 
Rechtsgrundlagen der Polizei im nationalsozialistischen Staate 
in ed. Hans Frank, Deutsches Verwaltungsrecht, Munich, Ehcr, 
1937, pp. 381-98 (with bibliography)—a remarkable study: the 
police as “der irrationale, unbestimmte Tcil dcr Staatshoheit ; 
Werner Best, “Die politische Polizei des Dritten Reiches”, ibid., 
pp. 417—30; H.-H. Lammers and Hans Pfundtner, op. cit. (see 
above), vol. ii, Lieferung 29, Die Polizei\ Pierre Dehillote, 
Gestapo, UOrganisation, Les Chefs. Les Agents. L'Action de la 
Gestapo a Vctrangcr. Preface de Georges Suarez. Paris, Payot, 
1940; O. C. Giles, The Gestapo (= O.xford Pamphlets on World 
Affairs, No. 36), Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1940. 

(/) Modern uses of the Plebiscite: the National Socialist Elections: 

Johannes Mattern, The Employment of the Plebiscite in the 
determination of Sovereignty,. Dissertation of the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, 1921; Sarah Wambaugh, Plebiscites since 
the World War. With a Collection of Official Documents (Publica¬ 
tions of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of International Law). Washington, Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace, 1933. Vol. i, Te.xt, pp. xxbc, 603; 
vol. ii. Documents, pp. xiv, 614.—In vol. i note in particular ch. x, 
“Preparations for the Plebiscite in the Saar Territory I 93 S * 
pp. 411-41, and the Bibliography, pp. 559 - 6 o 3 ‘ 

On the German plebiscites cf. Carl J. Friedrich, Constitutional 
Government and Politics. Nature and Development^ New York, 
London, Harper, 1937, ch. xxv, on Direct Popular Action, 
pp. 473-500; Arnold J. Zurcher, “The Hitler Referenda”, Ameri^ 
can Political Science Rcvicto^ xxLx (i 935 )» PP- Rougier, 

Les Mystiques politiques contemporaines et leurs incidences inters- 
nationales (Publications de Tlnstitut universitaire de Hautes 
litudes Internationales (Geneva), No. 15)1 Paris, Recueil Sirey, 
1935. pp- 12 sq. 
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(g) TheNSDAP. 

Kate Pinsdorf, "^Nature and Aims of the National Socialist 
German Labour Party”, Amen'cmt Political Scieticc Revtezo^ xxv 
(1931)1 PP* 377 “S 5 J Gottfried Neesse, Die Naimiaisos^iahslische 
Arbeiterpartei, Versitch euwr RechtsdenUwg* Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 1935.—Bibliography, pp. 190*"3; Parties in 2nd Reich, 
pp. 82-110; the NS DAP*, pp* 111-^36 ; Aufgabe dcr NSDAP*, 
pp, 139-56; Notes, pp* 159-89; E* IL Huber, ”Die Rechts- 
gestalt der NSDAP.”, Deutsche Rechiswlssemcha/ij iv (1939), 
314-51; 1 have seen only the first part of the paper by Hans Peter 
Ipsen, "Vom Begriff der Partei”, Zekschriflfur diegesamte Stoats- 
toisseitscha/tj c (1940), pp, 309-36 ; R* Pelloux, Le Parti ijatiotial- 
socialiste et ses rapports avec VEtat, Centre d*Etude de Politique 
etrangere, Publication No* 6, Paris, 1936; W* Studentkowski, 
”Partei und Staat”, Zeitschrift/ur Politihj xxvi (1936), pp, 22-33 j 
Carl Johanny, Fartei md Staat. Dissertation of the Rechts- 
wissenschaftliche Fakultat of the University of Wurzburg 
(= Offentlich-rechtliche Vortrage und Schriften, ed, Ernst Wol- 
gast, Heft 21), Konigsberg, Griifc & Unzer, [1936]; The Action 
of the Party on State and Nation, as oatlitted in the German Beam- 
ien-Kalender igjf, see Friends of Europe, Pitblications, No* 58, 
[193S]; Ph* de Montremy, “Le Parti national-socialiste", Revue 
politique ei parkmentaire, clxxvi (193S), pp, 193-216, 409-28; 
Robert Pelloux, “L*evolution recentc du parti national-socialiste 
allemand”, Pdiiique Etrangbc, iii (1938), pp* 128-43; Y’ 
Boerncr, “The Position of the NS DAP* in the German Consti¬ 
tutional Order”, American Political Science Reviczv, xxxii (1938), 
pp. 1059-81; Otto Gauweiler, Rechtseinrichtungen und Rechts- 
aufgaben der Bewcgung. Munich, Eiier, 1939 ^ Frederic Eccard, 
“Hitler et son Armee”, R€:vue des Deu^ Mondes, 8"’^ Periode, xi 
(1933), pp, 554^79’ For tiie sources of the Party funds see 
Johannes Steel, Hiilm* as Frankenstein, London, Wishart & Co*, 
no date, Preface dated June 1933 (“The author has confined 
himself to the reporting of a limited number of cases for which 
he has been able to acquire unassailable proof”, p* 53), pp* 20-53, 
and cf, Fritz Thyssen, I paid Hitler. London, H odder & Stough¬ 
ton, 1941, For the alliance of Partei, Armee, und Monokapital 
sec Max Sieversj Unser ICampf gegen das Drttie Reich, Stock¬ 
holm, 1939, pp. 42-3^ 

Friedrich Christiansen, Das Nationalsosnalisthche Fhegerkorps 
(= Schriften der Hochschule fur Polidk, Series ii, Der organisa- 
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torische Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Pleft 24), Berlin, Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 193S; H. H. Krenzlin, DasNSKK^ Wesen, Aufgaben 
und Aufbau des Natmalso::iiaIistiscIten Kraftfahrkorps dargestellt 
an einem Abrifi seiner geschkldlkhen Entwkklung {ibid., Heft 34). 
Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1939 {^vith Gliederung-ch^tt): 
W, Reinhard, Dcr NS.-Reichskriegerbnnd (ibid.^ Heft 29). Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1939-—All Vereine united in the NS,- 
Reichskriegcrbund under order of 4 Mar 1938: the Reiebs- 
kriegerlag held yearly in Kassel. The order includes in member¬ 
ship of the League those young soldiers who have served their 
time in the army as conscripts. Hans Frank and Dr. RQdiger Graf 
von der Go It 2, Nathnalsozialistischer Ehrenschutz (= Schriften 
des nationalsozialistischen Rechtswahrerbunde$ in Osterrekh)> 
Vienna, Dcutscher Rechts-Vcriag, 1938 (Two speeches: Frank; 
address to the NSRB. Apr, 1937; von der Goltz: speech at the 
Juristentag in Leipzig, 17 May 1936); Walter Buch, Des natmial- 
soziaKstischen Memchen Ehre und Ehrmschutz. Munich, Eher, 
1939.—In future the protection of a Gennan*s honour must not 
be left to self-help: it must be undertaken by the community; 
Nathan A. Pehvirts, *‘The Social Honour Courts of Nazi Ger¬ 
many* \ Polifical Science Onarlerfy^ liii (1938), pp. 35^7^ I 
Dietz, Ehrengerkhfsordmiug dcr gmerbikhen iVtrtschaft vom 
20 . Januar 1957. Texlansgabe ntU Einleitung^ Erlduierwigen und 
Sachverzekhuis. Munich, Berlin, Bcck*sche Yerlagsbuchhandlung, 

1937, A, Row'an-Robinson, “The Training of the Nazi Leaders 
of the Future**, Intenraiional Affairs^ xvii (1938), pp* 233-50, 

For National Socialist Parteiinge: For the Pnrteiiag of Sept. 
1933: Frederick T. Birchall, The Storm Breaks^ London, Hale, 

1938, pp. 131-45; for that of 1934: Philippe Barr^, "Hitler et 
]*Autriche**, Renue des Deux MondeSj 8*^^P^riode, xliv (1938)1 
pp, 542-8; William L, Shirer, Berlin Diary^ London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1941, pp. 23-8; for that of 1935: Louis Bertrand, 
Hitler, Paris, Fayard & Cie, 1936, pp. 41-61; John Heygate, Time 
Germans, An Eslimate of their Character Seen Flashes from tJie 
Drama 29^-/939 (London, Hutchinson, 1940), pp* 172-88; 
for the Parieiiag of 1936: Der Flueh z’ok Numherg. Hitlers 
Kriegsrai gegen Freiheit und Frkden (A collection of papers by 
W, Pieck, W. Florin, P. Wieden, W. Uibricht, F. Dahlem, and 
P, Merkcr), Strasbourg, editions Promethee, 1937; and cf. Paul 
Valaycr, R^ue politique et parlemtniaire, cLxxi [printed clxxxi] 
(Apr. 1937), pp. 89-105. 
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(vii) National Socialism 1933 to Sept. 1939 
“A people that had lost its self-confidence has found it again, 
and its faith makes it beautiful.” Rudolf Binding, Antwort eines 
Deutschen an die Welt, 

Gcrd Riihle (cf. p. 1773), Das Dritte Reich, Dokumentarische 
Darstellung des Aufbaues der Nation, Mit Unterstiitzung des 
Deutschen Reichsarchivs, Das erste Jahr, i^33> zahlreichen 
Bildcrn nnd Dokunicnten sozoie etnem Sachregister, 2nd edn, 
Berlin, Hummelverlag: Zcittafel, pp. 356-68; photographs, repro¬ 
ductions of documents, &c., pp. 370-448; vol. ii. Das zzveitejahr^ 
1934: Zcittafel, pp. 400-8; photographs, &c., pp. 409-88; vol. iii, 
Das dritte Jahr, 1933: Zcittafel, pp. 389-407; photographs, &c., 
pp. 409-504; vol. iv. Das vierte jfahVy 1936: Zcittafel, pp. 366-80; 
photographs, &c., pp. 381-476; vol. v, Das fiinfte Jahr^ 1937' 
Zcittafel, pp. 383-96; photographs, &c., pp. 397 “ 492 - 
For an able account of the influence of German heavy industry 
and the owners of large estates upon the development of National 
Socialism from 1931 to the Rochm Purge see E.-N. Dzclepy, 
D'apres les documents communiques par le Baron von G ... S 
dti Herrenklubf Le vrai" Combat" d*Hitler, Preface de Wladimir 
d*Ormcsson. Paris, Lucicn Vogel, 1936. Konrad Hcidcn, 
Geburt des dritten Reiches, Die Geschichte des Nationalsozialismus 
bis Herbst 1933, Zurich, Europa-Verlag, 1934; Ludwig Lore, 
“The German Socialist Dcbficlc”, Current History^ xxxix (Sept. 
1933)1 PP- 695-700; id., “The Little Man’s Fate in Germany”, 
ibid, xxxix (1933), pp. 143-50* 

The most vivid and courageous National Socialist account of the 
Revolution known to me is Hans Wendt’s Die Mdrzrevolution von 
1933, Oldenburg, Stalling, 1933 (note, c.g., the statement that 
“Ein Volk wie das deutschc, das nur durch ungeheurc Anspannung 
und Zusammenfassung aller Kraftc seinen Bestand wahren, seine 
Zukunft erkampfen kann, hat das Recht, notfalls auch ungerecht, 
ja grausam zu sein”, pp. 86-7); M. Pernot, “Heurcs dc Berlin”, 
Revue des Deux Mondes^ 8*”^ Periode, xiv (1933): (i) “L’Avinement 
d’Hitler”, pp. 167-83; (ii) “Le nouveau Regime ct I’liconomie 
allcmande”, pp. 430-45; (iii) “Troisieme Reich”, pp. 629-42. 

For an appeal to support Hitler as “Wcrkzeug Gottes” to¬ 
gether with a noble criticism of the policy of National Socialism 
see Johannes Muller, Die nationale Revolution, Zweites Heft des 33, 
Bandes der Griinen Blatter, 2te Auflage, Elmau (Oberbayern), 
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Verlag der Grunen Blatter, 1933; Joseph King, The German 
Revolution: its meaning and menace', with a Preface by Viscount 
Snowden. London, Williams & Norgate, 1933; for Hitler s first 
Cabinet see pp. 71 sqq.; Hamilton F. Armstrong, Hitlers Retch, 
The First Phase, New York, Macmillan, 1933 (July 1933); J. W, 
Wheeler Bennett, “The New Regime in Germany**, International 
Relations^ xii (1933), pp* 313-26. 

For an excellent sketch of the hopes and enthusiasm of Germans 
in April 1933 see Evelyn Wrench, I loved Germany^ London, 
Michael Joseph, 1940, pp. 133-47 (note in this report the echo 
of Hitler’s speeches). Calvin B. Hoover, Germany enters the Third 
Reich, London, Macmillan, 1933 *—^ book; Fredrik 

Book, An Eyewitness in Germany, Translated from the Swedish 
by E. Sprigge and C. Napier. London, Lovat Dickson, 1933* 
Sympathetic towards National Socialism: mainly a discussion of 
the Jewish question; Vernon Bartlett, Nazi Germany explained, 
London, Gollancz, 1933.—England*s duty to make the best of 
National Socialism; Friedrich W. von Prittwitz, “Germany in 
Transition**, Current History^ xxxLx (July 1933 )» PP- 3 ^ 5 “ 9 J’» 
Anon., Why Nazi? London, Faber & Faber, 1933.—Written in 
English by a German; Hermann Stegemann, Weltwende, Der 
Kampf um die Zukunft und Deutscltlands Gestaltwandel, Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Deutsche Vcrlags-Anstalt, 1934 *—From 1919 to 30 Jan. 
IQ24.—An interesting account of and commentary on the National 
Socialist Revolution, pp. 186-3491 Nazism^ an Assault on Ctviltza- 
tioUf edd. Pierre van Paassen and James Waterman Wise. New 
York, Harrison Smith & Robert Haas, 1934; Robert Hastings, 
The Changing Face of Germany, London, Frederick Muller, 1934 
(illustrated); Peter and Irma Petroff, The Secret of Hitler s Victory, 
London, Hogarth Press, 1934.—An interesting analysis of the 
failure of the Social Democrats and Communists to resist reaction; 
Rudolf Olden, Warum versagten die Mar,xisten? Paris, Euro- 
paischer Merkur, 1934; **The Times** Correspondent in Berlin, 
One Year of Hitlerism, Friends of Europe Publications, No. 9, 
[1934]; H. Powys Greenwood, Hitler's First Year, The “Spec¬ 
tator** Booklets, No. 5. London, Methuen, 1934i Robert C. Long, 
“The Real Crisis in Germany**, Current History, Sept. 1934, 
pp. 651—7; Maurice Lair, “Le national-socialisme et 1 opinion 
allemande**. Revue des sciences politiques, Ivii (1934), pp- 161-82; 
Roy Pascal, The Nazi Dictatorship, London, Routledge, 1934.— 
Germany as the State of Monopoly Capitalism; John T, Whitaker, 
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“The New Germany”, The PolUkal Quarterly, v (1934)1 PP' 4^0- 
90 j George N. Shuster, Strong Man Rules, An Interpretation of 
Germany to-day. New York, London, D, Appleton Century 
Company, 1934; Hermann Goering, Germany Reborn, London, 
Elkin Mathews Sc Marrot, 1934; H* Powys Greenwood, The 
German Revolution. London, Routledge, 1934.—A plea for 
understanding and tolei*ance; John Brown, / saw for Myself, 
London, Selwyn & Blount, no date [1934?],—For Germany in 
the early days of the National Socialist Government, pp. I 7 ”* 35 i 
Ernst Henri, Hitler over Europe? Translated by Michael David¬ 
son, London, Dent, 1934, Part i.—National Socialist Party in 
1934: the internal disagreements; Odette Keun, Darkness from the 
North, London, Maidstone, Brinton, 1935; Margaret M. Green, 
Eyes right I A Left-Wing Glance at the Nezo Germany, London, 
Christophers, 1935-—have devoted more space to the good 
than the bad elements/* The book to-day appears to be an 
apologia for N,S»; R. Braun, Fascism: Make or Break? German 
experience since the ^*yi(ne Days”, Translated by M, Davidson, 
London, Martin Lawrence, 1935; Fritz Sternberg, Der Faschismus 
an der Machi, Amsterdam, Verlag Contact, 1935^—Bitterly 
hostile; M, S, Wertheimer, Germany under Ililkr (World Affairs 
Pamphlets, No, 8). Foreign Policy Association, New York and 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1935 J Henry Laporte, U A lie- 
T7iagne hitierienne. Lecture (16 Feb, 193 5)^ Paris, Socictc inter- 
nationale de Science sociale, 1935; Francois de Tessan, Void 
Adolf Hitler, Paris, Flammarion, 1936,—(Cliaptcrs on the Reichs- 
wehr and rearmament, education, anti-Semitism, colonies, foreign 
poHcy/Germany and France^); Fritz Ermarth, The New Germmiy, 
National Socialist Government in Theory and Practice. Washing¬ 
ton, Digest Press, American University Graduate School, 193*^ 
(in the series “American University Studies in International Law 
and Relations”, ed, E. C, Stowell, No. 2); Norman Hillson, / 
speak of Germany, A Plea for Anglo-German Friendship, London, 
Routledge, 1937; Karl Anton Prinz Rohan, Schicksalsstunde Euro- 
pas, Erkettntnisse und BekemUttisse, Wirklichkeifm und Mdglich- 
keiteti. 2. Auflage. Graz, Leykam Verlag, 1937.—An interesting 
book: for National Socialism seen from Austria: pp. 323^65; note 
in particular the treatment of the Jewish question; R. H, Bruce 
Lockhart, Guns or Butter, War Countries and Peace Countries of 
Europe revisited, London, Putnam (October), i938.^Cited here 
in particular for the impressions on a visit to Berlin, pp. 3 ^ 4 ” 7 ^» 
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Michael T, Florinsky^ F<ismm and Flational Soctalism. A Study 
of tJw Economic and Social Policies of the Totahtanau State, New 
York, Macmillan^ 1938; C. Santoro, Hiihr Germany as seen by a 
Foreigner, Translated from the Third German Edition. Berlin, 
Internationalcr Verlag, 193S.—National Socialist prapaganda: 
many photographs; Henri Lichtenberger. The Third Reich, Trans¬ 
lated from the French and edited by Koppel S. Pinson. London, 
Duckworth, 1938 (pp, 392).^—The Bibliography, pp. 377^^31 
very useful; Charles W. Domvilic-Fife, This is Germany, The 
country^ the people and the Third Reich system of life and govern-- 
vient described from personal experience and with the assistance of the 
leaders of both thought and action in the Hew Germany, With a 
Foreword by Lord Queenborough. London, Seeley Service & 
Co, (no date) [1939?]*—Illustrated; A. P. Laurie, TAe Case for 
Germany, A Study of Modern Germany, With a Preface by 
Admiral Sir Barry Domville. Berlin, Internationaler Verlag, 1939. 
—Foreign Policy, Hitler Youth Movement, the Winter Help 
Organization, the Four Years Plan, Economics, Labour Front, 
Agriculture, ; Albert C* Grzesinski, Inside Germany. Trans¬ 
lated by A. S. Lipschiiz, New York, Dutton, 1939* Illustrated* 
(By the former Police President of Berlin); Stephen H, Roberts, 
The House that Hitler built, i ith edm, London, Methuen, 1939 i 
Friedrich Root ter. Might is Right. London, Quality Press, 1939 ’ 

An important book; Harold Picton, Nazis and Germans, A Record 
of Personal Experience. Foreword by G, P. Gooch* London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1940,—* It is my love for the German people 
which makes me fiercely hate the vampires that destroy them'*; 
H. Brunschwig, Comment les Nazis ont conquis TAUemagne, Paris, 
Sorlot, 1940 (in the series ** Carnets de Tactualit^"); Axel Heyst, 
After PJitler, London, Minerva Publishing Co., 1940, pp. 93-122,00 
the National Socialist system; Felix Gross, HttlePs Girls, Gufts, and 
Gangsters, London, Hurst & Blackett, no date illustrated* 

—Despite its style—imaginary conversations, &c.—interesting 
for the political background; Wythe Williams, Riddle of the Retch 
(in Collaboration with Dr, Albert Parry)* London, Hurst & 
Blackett, 1941,—Primarily a description of war conditions in Ger¬ 
many, but contains much material for Germany before Sept* 1939 ' 
To several American works I have no access; Ferdinand 
M, Isserman, Sentenced to Death! The Jetos in Nazi Germany* 
St Louis, The Modem View Publishing Co., 1933; Germany: 
Tfvilight or Neto Dawn? New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co*, ^ 933 » 
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E, C- Brunauer, The National Revolution in Germany, 1933 - 
Washington, International Relations Office, American Association 
of University Women, 1933; G. G, Fox, Democracy and Na^^i^hm. 
Chicago, Argus Book Shop, 1934; Edward A. Powell, The Long 
Roll on ike Rhine. Netv York, Macmillan Co., 1934, 

(viii) Thi- Theory of National Socialism 

*Tt*s all right as long as you don’t try to explain National 
Socialism.’^ A German quoted by Vernon Bartlett, Nazi Germany 
explained, p. 18S. 

**Tliis is the new thing: the right to be unreasonable, the reason 
of unreason,” Jose Ortega y Gasset, cited by H. Fish Armstrong, 
'-We and They'\ p, 15, 

As a precursor of the National Socialist Weltatmhauung Fried¬ 
rich Naumann is of significance (Mitteleuropa, See,): Theodor 
Heuss, Naumann. DerMann,das Werk^dieZeH. Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1937; Alfred Neumann, Frted- 
rich Naumaujis chrisilicher Sozialismus jh// ciukiienden Betrach^ 
tuugen fiber Naumanns Rolle in der soziakn Betvegnng. Dissertation 
of the Philosophische Fakultat of the University of Leipzig, 1926; 
Marcus van der Voct, Friedrich Naumann. Een Hoojdstuk ml de 
socialc Eihiek. Dissertation of the University of Groningen. 
Leiden, Groen S: Zoon, 1934 (pp. 305). 

For the National Socialist Programme: A, Rosenberg, 
Grundsatze und Ziclc der N.S. D, A.P, Das Programm der Bc^vegung 
herausgegehen und erldutert (originally published in 1922), New 
edition, December 1930. Munich, Bocpple; Gottfried Feder, Der 
deutsche Staat auf nationaler und soziakr Gruudlage. Nene Wege in 
Siaat,Finanznnd Wirtschaft{\mltt^\\ 1923), 5. Auflage. Munich, 
Eher, 1932, pp. 40 sqq,; Ferdinand von Uxkull Guldenband, 
"Deutschlands volkpolitisches Programm”, Nation und Staat, vi 
(1932-3), pp. 536-42, and Karl Billinger, Hitler is no Fool, Lon¬ 
don, Hurst & Blackett, 1940, pp. 3S-49, Hitler’s Programme; 
pp. 90-129, How did Hitler come to power ?; pp. 30-162, How does 
Hitler carry out his Programme? Cf. the speech of Goebbels in 
the Sportpalast, Berlin, on 21 Feb. 1933: Revolution der DeuUchen, 
Oldenburg, Stalling, 1933, pp. 125-9; Gocring, Germany 
Reboni, London, Elkin Matthews & Marrot, 1934, pp* 53 ^* 

”Wir mussen uns freimachen vom Verstand und wieder zum 
Instinkt kommen,” Hitler, cited by Hans Geisow, Die Seek des 
Dritten Reiches, Leipzig, Armanen-Verlag, 1933, p, 19* On 
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enthusiasm and irrationalism cL Koppd S. Pinson, Pietism as a 
Factor in the Rise of German Naiionalism. Dissertation of Columbia 
University, Columbia University Press, New York, 1934 J 
trand Russell, **The Revolt against Reason”, The Political 
Quarterly^ vi (1935), pp* 1-19J R<^ne Fiilop-Miller, ''The Revolt 
against Reason”, The Hibbert yournalf xxiv (193^)1 PP' 
for the revolt from reason of the modem barbarians: Leonard 
Wolff, Quach, Quack! (London, Hogarth Press, 1935 )* politics, 
pp. 9’107, amongst the intelligentsia, pp. 108-93, National 
Socialism in particular, pp, 71 sqq.; for the elements in the 
National Socialist credo at the time of the Machtubernahmc: 
Vernon Bartlett, Na:si Gennany explainedt London, Gollanc^, 
1933^ PP^ 95 Hermann Schwarz, Nationaisozialistische 

Wclianschauufi^, Freie Beit rage zitr Philosophie des National^ 
sozialismus aiis den Jahren ^ 919 ^^ 933 ^ Berlin, Junker & Diinn- 
haupt, 19331 Rolf Stiirmer, milder Naiionabozialismus ? 
Bine sachliche Untersndiung, Berlin, Rdsicke, i 93 ^-—After the 
electoral success of 1930; the Regierungsprogramin summed up 
in the words Volksgemehischaft and Gleichberechtigungx see Rudolf 
Nadolny, DenIschland von draupen und mtsere mpenpohtische 
Verantwortinig (Deutsch-akademischc Scliriften, Heft 35), Berlin, 
Bernard ^ Gmcfe, 1934, p, 3o; Carl Joachim Friedrich, "National 
Socialism in Germany”, Political Quarterly^ ii (1931)1 pp- 
Hans Geisow, Die Seek des Dritlen Reiches, Leipzig, Armanen- 
Verlag, 1933; Hermann Goring, Der Geist desneuen Staates{ln the 
series *‘Die Erhebung: Dokumente zur Zeitgeschlchte”). Berlin, 
L. A, Killler Verlag, i933'—Speech delivered in the Prussian 
Landtag on 18 May 1933; Joseph Gocbbels, nnd Gestalt 

des Naiionahozialismus {— Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule 
fur Politik, Heft S), Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1934: *'Blitt- 
gefiihr^t cf. Wyndham Lewis, Hitler^ pp, 103 sqq.; H* Scurla, 
Die Gnnrdgedaiiken des Nationalsoztalismus und das Attsland 
Schriften der Hochschule fur Politik, Series Idee und 
Gestalt dcs Nationalsozialismus, Heft 37), Berlin, Junker & 
Dunnhaupt, 193S; Vcit-Ulrich v, Beulwicz, "Das Antlitz des 
Kampfers, DerDcutsche von Heute", Zeiischn/tfur Politik, xxIv 
(1934), pp, 231-8; Ernst R, Huber, Die Gestalt des deutschen 
Sostalismus (in the series **Der deutsche Staat der Gegenwart,” 
cd- Carl Schmitt, Heft 2). Hamburg, HaoseatischcVerlagsanstalt, 
1934; Werner Sombart, Deutscher Sozialistnus, Charlottenburg, 
Buchholz & Weisswange, 1934 (written from the National Socialist 
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standpoint, pp. xvi, 347); H, Mankiewicz, Lc f^ationahocialiwie 
AUcmand. Ses Doctrines ei leio's realhatmis. Tome i, La concept 
tioH nationahociaUste dit sens de la vie et du inondc {^Weltanschauung) 
—Son rdle^Ce qiCelle travaille a dHtruire. Avertissement an 
lecteur par Edouard Lambert. Paris, Libra irie gene rale du droit & 
de jurisprudence, 1937 (? any more published)*—This volume 
reproduces the These of the Faculte de Drok of the University of 
Lyon published under the tiiie La Weltanschauung Naiwnal- 
socialiste. Ses aspects geniraux ei sa critique du Uberalisme, Lyon, 
Bose Freres, 1937; Hans Kohn, "The Intclleciual Roots of 
National Socialism**, in Revolutions and Dictatorships^ Cambridge, 
Mass*, Harx-^ard University Press, 1939* PP’ 200^10 (Romanticism 
and Pnissianism); Rohan d* 0 , Butler, The Roots of National 
Socialism ijS^-igss. London, Faber & Faber, 1941: F* A* 
Voigt, Unto Caesar (originally published in April 1938: 2nd edi¬ 
tion, Oct 1938; 3rd edition with a new Preface, Nov* 1939)* 
London, Constable*—An excellent study; Edward Quinn, "The 
Religion of National Socialism**, The Hibbert Journal^ xxxvi 
(1938), pp* 441-50; Anon*, "The Nazi Creed**, Supplement to 
Christian Neies Letter^ No* So.—An instructive study; Hermann 
Rauschning, Die Revolution des NihiUsmus. Zurich, New York, 
Europa-Verlag, 1938; English translation (by E* W. Dickes) 
under the title Germany^s Revolution of Destruction. London, 
Toronto, Heincmann, 1939; Louis Bertrand, Hitler, Paris, 
Fayard & Cie, 2936, pp* 81-1 or, "L*ldeologie du Parti national- 
socialiste; Rene Laurent, "Les origines idcologiciues du Mouve- 
meat national-socialiste allemand**, Revue des Sciences politiquesy 
Iv (1932), pp^ 111-26; Edmond Vermeil, "La notion de *Volk* et 
les origines du nationalisme hitlerien*’. Politique fCirangire, ii 
(1937), pp* 45“SS; Edmond Vermeil, Doctrinaires de la Revolution 
allemande 2nd edn*, Paris, Sorlot, 1939; Aurcl 

Kolnai, The War against the West. London, Gollancz, 193S*— 
A useful review of National Socialist literature overlaid by a 
lengthy and, at times, tedious commentary: the bibliography, 
pp* 687-701, is full and valuable. For totalitarian "myths** cf, 
the suggestive comparative study by Louis Rougier, Les Mystiques 
poUtiques et leurs incidences internationales. Publications de 
rinstitut universitaire de Hautes Etudes (Geneva), Paris, Recueil 
Sircy, 1935*—On the "irrationa!** grounds for legitimating a 
Government's authority; Fran9ois Perroux, Les Mythes hitleriens. 
Paris, Librairie generale dc droit et de jurisprudence, 193 5 *— 
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interesting study; Edgar Alexander, Der Mythi/s Hitler . Zurich, 
Europa Verlag, ig37,'^Notc in particular the full bibliography 
on pp. 372-93; for a detailed criticism of the National Socialist 
‘'myths"' see Willi MUnzcnberg, Propaganda ah Waffe^ Paris, 
Editions du Carre four, 1937, pp* 

For a refutation of the legend of "the stab in the back*' as the 
cause of Germany's collapse see the letter signed by Hindenburg 
translated in John W. Wheeler-Ben nett, Hindenburg: the Wooden 
Titan^ London, Macmillan, 1936, pp. 166-7, 

For "la force ret^olutionnaire des Idees ou la ‘technique du 
coup d*Etat’ " see Max Lamberty, Le Rdle social des IdSss* 
Esquisse d'une philosophie de r/iistoire contenipormnej Brussels, 
Editions de la Cite Chretienne, 1936, ch. 5 {National Socialism, 
pp, 197-209), PeTdin^ndl'onm^i Gefneinscha/i und Geselischafi, 
Grundbegriffe der reinen Soziologie, [First edn. 1887, and edn. 
1912, 3rd edn, 1920, 4th-5th edn. 1922, 6th“7th edn. 1926.] 
Achtc verbesserte Auflage, Leipzig, Hans Buske, 1935 * 
Genieinschaft cf. in Karl Gosebruch, Franz Hiize and die 
Gemeinschaftsideet Dissertation of the Rechts- und Staatsvvisscn- 
schaftliche FaUultat of the University of Miinster, 1927, Anhang ii, 
"Bcgriifsbestimmung der Gemeinschaft", pp. 74-S5; Andreas 
Pfenning, "Gemeinsehaft und Staatswissenschaft. Versuch einer 
system at ischen Bcstimmung des Gemcinschaftsbegriffes", Zeit- 
schrift fiir diegcsamie Staatmissenschaft^ xcvi (193*^)* PP- 299-318; 
Fra n c is G raliam Wi 1 so n, The Elements of Modern Poh tics^ An Iniro^ 
duction to Politkai Science^ New York, London, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1936, pp. 637-63 on German National Socialism; Spec¬ 
tator, Germanys National Awakening seen by a foreign observer. 
Translated from the French (with iS illustrations). Geneva, April 
1934 (no publisher).—Skilful National Socialist propaganda; J. 
Gaudcfroy-Dcmombynes, "Luther-Hitler", Revue politique et 
parlementaire^ cli (June 1932), pp. 45 *^*—mystical basis 
uniting all Germans is "le sentiment national”, and that dates 
from Luther (but cf. editorial note on p. 451); William M, 
McGovern, From Luther to Hitler. Boston, New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co,, 1941.—I have not seen this book yet;^ Heinrich 
Hartle, Nietzsche and der Nationalsozialismus. Munich, Eher, 
1937,—"An kiinftiger Wirkung [wird] Nietzsche alle Vorl Safer 
des Nationalsozialismus viberragen,” N. as "die Verkundung”: 
"Dem Genie der Wertung muBte erst folgen das Genie der 
Gestaltung, Adolf Hitler”; M.-P. Nicolas, From Nietzsche dotvn 
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to Hitler. London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hodge, 1938—Hitler 
and National Socialism cannot claim to derive from Nietassclie: 
a defence of Nietzsche's philosophy; George Santayana, EgolUm 
in Genmn Philosophy. London, Dent, 1940. Originally published 
in 1916: re-edition with a new postscript, M, Pechau, "National- 
sozialismus und deutsche Sprache”, Natioitaho^ialistiscfieMomis- 
fiefie, viii (1937), pp- 105S-72, 

(ix) Propaganda 

“Propaganda is will to power and victorious only as the tool of 
an idea. When the idea is desecrated, the whole artful edifice 
collapses,” Eugen Hadamovsky. 

“A Party comes into office by propaganda and then cannot 
disavow it or stop it.” Schacht, cited in AiNb<issndor Dodd^s Diory^ 
p* 176. 

“On ne dira jamais assez la prodigieuse pcrmeabilite a Pabsurde 
d'uncfoulcallemande.” R, dTIarcourt, “Psychologic hltleriennc”, 
Revite des deux Moudes, Pcriode, xxxii (Apr, 1936), p, 782, 

Kimball Young and R, D, Lawrence, Bibliography on Censor¬ 
ship a?id Propaganda. University of Oregon Publications, 1928; 
H, D. Lasswell, R, D, Casey, B, L, Smitli, Propaganda and 
Promotional A ctivii ics. An An no fated Bibliography. M i n ncapol is. 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1935 (pp. 450); Frederick 
E. Lumley, The Propaganda Menace. New York, London, 
D, Appleton-Century Co., 1933*—Contains a valuable biblio¬ 
graphy of articles published in journals, pp* 43S-45; H. D* 
Lasswell, Propaganda Technique in the World War. London 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co*, 1927.—Bibliography, 
pp. 223-9; Ludolf Gottschalk von dein Kiicsebcck, Die Wahrheit 
fiber den Propagandafeldzug und Dentschlands Zusammenbruch. 
Der Ka?npf der Publtzistik im Weltkrieg. Munich, Fortschrittliche 
Buchhandlung, 1927; Franz Alfred Six, Die politische Propaganda 
der NSDAP. im Kampf urn die MachL Dissertation of the 
Philosophische Fakultiit of the University of Heidelberg, 1936; 
Paul F, Douglass and Karl Bomer, “The Press as a Factor in 
International Relations”, The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, voh clxii (July 1932), Philadelphia; 
R, W, Desmond, The Press and World Affairs. New York, 
London, D, Appleton-Century Co., 1937; N.S* Press and Pro¬ 
paganda in 1932: Nordicus, Hitlerism, New York, The Mohawk 
Press, pp. 89-103; Frederic Eccard, “La Propagandc allemande”. 
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Revue des Deux Mondcs^ 8*^^ Periode^ viii (1952), pp, 44-60; 
Roger B, Nelson, “Mitler*s Propaganda Machine", Current 
History^ xxxviii (June 1933)* PP- sS 7 " 94 » Engen Hadamovsky, 
Propaganda imd nalionak MachL Die Organimthn der offenihchmi 
Meinimg fur die naiionak Politih. Oldeabnrg, Stalling, 1933. 
An interesting book; Francois de Witt-Goizot, "La Propagando 
allemande ct TAlsace", Revue des Deux Moudes^ 8"^^ Periode, xii, 
(1933), pp. 341-56; Horst Dressel-Andress, "German Broad¬ 
casting”, Annals of the American Acade/nyof FoUlical and Social 
Science, vok clxxvii (Jan. 1935), pp^ br-5; cd, H. L* Childs, 
Pressure Groups and Propaganda Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. clxxLx, May 1935). 
See in particular Carmen Haider, “Pressure Groups in Italy and 
Germany”, pp. 158-66; F, M, Marx, "Propaganda and Dictator¬ 
ship”, pp, 211-1S; L^omrdVi.DQoh, Propaganda: its Psychology 
and Technique. New York, Hok, 1935.—Nazi Propaganda (i) 
before 1933, pp. 269-82; (ii) after 1933, pp. 282-9; 
America, pp* 290-301; ^‘Goebbels et PArt de la Propagande ^ in 
O. Scheid, rEsprit du IIP Reich, pp* 199-250 (Paris, Perrin, 
1936); Parfei- uud Staatspropagandai see Manuel Humbert in 
Hitlers ^Mein Kampf: Dkhiung uud Wahrheit, Paris, Pariscr 
Tageblatt, 1936, pp* 247-S7; F* M* Marx, “State Propaganda in 
Germany”, in Propagauda and Dictatorship, A Colkciion of Papers, 
ed* IL L* Childs, pp* 11-31* Princeton University Press, 1936; 
L* Gutterer, “Propaganda als Politik”, Zetischrift fiiT Pobiik, 
xxvi (1936), pp* 34-8—Propaganda as “das standige Bindeglicd 
zwischen Fiihrung und Volk”; Willi Miinzenberg, Propaganda 
als Waffe. Paris, Editions du Carrefour, 1937 {pp- 281)* An 
elaborate criticism of National Socialist methods; A* J* Mackenzie, 
Propaganda Boom. London, John Gifford, 1938*^—On N.S, 
Propaganda see in particular pp- 193-290; Goebbels as propa¬ 
gandist (spring 193S): R. H* Bruce Lockhart, Guns or Butter^ 
London, Putnam, 1938, pp* 346^8; Louis du Vignaux, **La pro- 
pagandc public! taire en Allcmagne”, iii(i938), 

pp* 5 ^ 5 ”^51 V'erUpn A^st;kenzie, Through Turbulent London, 

Bles, I9 [j8;i pp*. 25^4^98*—Press and propaganda in Germany and 
Italy; Aiboit^Wud, “La Propagande nazie”, Revue des Deux 
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“Hitler, tipebbdls,' And the Ministry for Propaganda”, Political 
Quarlerlyfx (1939), pp- 83-99; Louis Tissot, “La propagande 
allemande dans les pa^^s nordiques”, Politique Efrangm, iv 
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(1939), pp, J 55-68; Serge Chakotin, The Rape of the Masses. 
The Psychology of Toiaitfanan Politicai Propaganda {= Le Viol 
des Foules, Paris, 1939)^ Translated from the Fifth Edition by 
E. W. Dickcs» London, Routledge, 1940; bibliography, pp. 289- 
9I1* W. J. Blyton, Afiglo-German P^uture^ London, Hutchinson 
(Preface dated June 1939), pp. 92-104; Julius Klanfcr, "Demo¬ 
cracy and Propaganda*', The Sociological Revmv, xxxi (1939), 
pp. 422-48*—Dangers of the effect of propaganda upon demo¬ 
cracies; Rend Hombourger, Goebbels ^^Cftef de Piibhciie" dtt Ille 
Reich. Paris, Sorlot, 1939; W, A* Sinclair, The Voice of the Nazi 
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May 1940; Vernon McKenzie, Tlere lies Goebhehl London, 
Michael Joseph, 1940; Francis O* Wilcox, “The Use of Atrocity 
Stories in War*', American Political Science Revim, xxxiv (1940), 
pp* 1167-7S; Edmond Taylor, The Strategy of 'Terror. Europe s 
Inner Front. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., i940.^Thc pro¬ 
paganda warfare after Munich; notes from a day-to-day diary; 
Sir Arthur Willert, “Publicity and Propaganda in International 
Affairs”, Internationai Affairs, xvit (1938), pp. S09-26; E. PI, Carr, 
Propaganda in international Politics (= Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs, No. 16). Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939; F* 0 , 
Bartlett, Political Propaganda (in the series “Current Problems”, 
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von Rauschenplat and Hilda Monte, How to conquer Hitler, 
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(x) The “Model Revolution": the Oppression 
“Barmherzigkeit ist nicht unsere Sache, das ist Sache eines 
Hoheren. Wir haben lediglich daftir zu sorgen, daB der Gerechtig- 
keit Geniige gcschieht. Wir diirfen getrost noch so inhuman sein, 
wenn wir damit das deutsche Volk gliicklich machen,” Hitler 
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(cited by Alexander Stein, Adolf Hitler, ScMkr der *'Wetsen von 
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the German by Gerald Griffin. With 17 Illustrations. London, 
Jarrolds, 1939 (Communism); Karl Billinger, All Quiet m Ger- 
7nany. London, Gollancz, 1935 [in America: Fatherland. New 
York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1935] “"The experience of a Commu¬ 
nist; Willi Bredeh Der Spitzel and andere Erzdhlmgen. London, 
Maiik-Veflag, 1936.—^Dedicated to three Communist martyrs; 
id.. Die Pnifung. Rontan atis eittem Konzenfrattonslager. London, 
Malik-Verlag, 1935; id,, unbeka?mter Bruder. Roman am 
dem III. Reich, London, Malik-Verlag, 1937. 

For Thomas Mann's letter on being struck off the roll of the 
honorary doctors of the University of Bonn see Friends of 
Europe, PnblkaiionSj No. 52, and for loss of citiEcnship under 
National Socialism see Werner Lange, Die Aberketmur^ der 
Staatsangehdngkeil. Dissertation of the Rcchts- und Staats- 
wissenschaftiiche Fakultat of the University of Hamburg, '1936, 

On tile execution of Helmut Hii^ch see Ambassador Dodd s 
Diary^ London, Gollancz, 1941, pp* 4 ^ 7 "^* William L, 

Shircr, Berlin Diary, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1941, pp. 66-7. 

On the rule of fear: Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent 
Years^ London, Bles, 1938, pp, 22^7; Ernest Hambloch, Germatiy 
Rampant, London, Duckworth, 1939, ch. iv, “The Philosophy of 
Oppression”, The Joke's on Hitler: Underground Whispers from 
the land of the Concentration Camp, collected by Count Alfred 
Hessenstein. Drawings by Spitz. London, Dent, 1939- ^ 

lection of jests aimed at the National Socialists. 

The Burning of the Reichstag 

See Dr. Sack, Der Rcichstagsbrand-Prozess. Vortvori von Pro¬ 
fessor Grimm. MU 32 Aufnahmen, Berlin, Verlag Ullstein, 1934.— 
A defence against foreign criticism of the conduct of the trial; 
Adolf Stein, Gift, Feuer, Mord! Augenblkksbilder aus dem 
Reichstagsbrandprozess. Herausgegeben vom Gesafniverband Deut- 
scher Antikommnnistischer Veremgungen. Berlin, Bmnnen-Verlag, 
1^24 .—“Die Pest des Marxismus ist in Deutschland ausgerottet”; 
The Reichstag Fire Trial. The Second Brotmi Book of the Hitler 
Terror based on tnaterial collected by the World Committee for the 
Relief of the Victims of German Fascism with an Introductory 
Chapter specially written for the book by Georgi Dimitrov, a Fore- 
zvord by D. N. Priit K.C.j an Appendix on Murder in Hitler- 
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Gennany introduced by Lion Feuchiwanger and 21 illustrations from 
original sources, London, John Lane, 1934; Justinian, Reichstags- 
brand, Wer ist verurteilt? Karlsbad, Verlagsanstalt “Graphia”, 
[1934]; ^nklage gegen die Ankldger, Die Widerlegung (kr ge- 
heimen Anklageschrift des Reichstagsbrand-Prozesses, Paris, Edition 
du Carrefour, 1933.—Technical analysis of evidence by Pro¬ 
fessors Fauconnet, Urbain, &c. What German Conservatives 
thought about the Reichstag Fire, The Oberjohren Memorandum, For 
the first time in English, Full text with an introduction and the find- 
ingsof the legal commission of enquiry on its authenticity y with portrait 
of Dr, Ernest Oberfohrciiy President of the German Nationalist 
Fraction in the Reichstag [found dead, 17 May 1933; cf. M,G,y 27 
Apr. 1933]. London, German Information Bureau, [1933]. 

(xi) The Opposition to the Third Reich 
Miles, Socialism's New Start, A Secret German Manifesto 
(Translated from the German Neu Beginnen), Preface by H. N. 
Brailsford. London, Allen & Unwin, 1934 (for criticism of Otto 
Bauer and the “Neu Beginnen** Movement: Curt Geyer, Die 
Partei der Freiheity Paris, 1939); Heinz Liepmann, Fires Under¬ 
ground, A Narrative of the Secret Struggle carried on by the Illegal 
Organizations in Germany under Penalty of Death, Translated by 
R. T. Clark. London, Harrap, 1936 [A translation of “ . . . \yird 
mit dem Tode Bestraft," Zurich, Europa Verlag, 1935].—Written 
between 23 Feb. 1934 and 10 July 1935; Gordon Rend, “Oppo¬ 
sition in Germany”, Current Historyy Sept. 1936, pp. 53 ”^ I 
R. d’Harcourt, “Le Mecontentement allemand**. Revue des Deux 
MondeSy Periode, xxx (15 Dec. 1935), PP‘ 760-82.—^‘‘La 
mauvaise humeur de la nation [allcmande] gonfle sans arret**; 
Louis Gillet, Rayons et Ombres d'Allentagney Paris, Flammarion, 
1937, pp. 218-45; F. Elwyn Jones, The Battle for Peace, London, 
Gollancz, 1938.—Part ii, “Behind the Fascist Lines, Peace Forces 
in Aggressor Countries**, ch. xvii, “Inside Germany**, pp. 239-76; 
Evelyn Lend, The Underground Struggle in Germany (= Facty 
London, No. 10, 1938); Hitler and the war against his own 
people: Max Sievers, Unser Kampf gegen das Dritte Reichy 
Stockholm, Holmstrom, 1939, pp. 77-138.—Illegality, the new 
party for the social revolution: “die Diktatur ist iiberwindbar**; 
Heinrich Mann, Es Kommt der Tagy Deutsches Lesebuch, Zurich, 
Europa-Verlag, 1936; Fritz Max Cahen, Men against Hitler, 
Adapted, with an introduction by Wythe Williams. London, 
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Jarrolds, no date (Preface dated May 1939)» Sebastian Haffner, 
Germany: Jekyll and Hyde, Translated from the German by 
Wilfrid David. London, Seeker & Warburg, 1940 (The Nazis, 
The Loyal Population, The Disloyal Population, The Opposition, 
The Emigres).—A sane and interesting book; Heinrich Fraenkel, 
The German People versus Hitler, London, Allen & Unwin, 194^* 
Heinrich Hauser, Hitler versus Germany, A Survey of present-day 
Germany from the Inside, London, Jarrolds, 1940. For Otto 
Strasser: note that his Mviistersessel oder Revolution? Berlin, 
Kampf-Verlag, 1930, has been reproduced in Otto Strasser, 
Aufbaii des Deutschen Sozialismus^ Zweite, neubearbeitete und 
ergiinzte Auflage, Prague, Grunov [1936], pp. 116-36; other 
works by Otto Strasser: Wir suchen Deutschland, Einfreier Disput 
iiber die Zeitkrisis ztoischen Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer und Otto 
Strasser^ Major Buchrucker, Herbert Blank. Leipzig, Ziirich, 
Grethlein, 1931; Wohin treibt Hitler? Darstellung der Lage und 
Entwicklung des Hitler systems in den Jahren 1935 ^ 93 ^* 

Prague, Heinrich Grunov (Preface dated “end of i 936 **)» Hitler 
and I. Translated from the French by G. David and E. Mos- 
bacher. London, Cape, 194® [Hitler et tnoi, Paris, Grasset, 
1940]; Germany Tomorrow, Translated from the German by 
E. and C. Paul. London, Cape, 1940; on Otto Strasser cf. Fritz 
Max Cahen, Men against Hitler (see above), pp. 116 sqq., 136, 
149, 156, 161, 168. 

[For the composition of the “Black Front” in 1933 Adolf 
Ehrt, Totalc Krisc — Totale Revolution? Anhang by Max Uhle 
(Berlin-Steglitz, Eckart-Verlag, 1933), pp. 49 - 77 *] 

The “German Front against Hitlerism” in Jan. 1937, for its 
composition sec Fritz Max Cahen, Men against Hitler^ p. 156. 
Uncensored Germany, Letters and News sent secretly from Germany 
to the German Freedom Party, London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 194® 
(Letters written bet\veen March and October 1939)* 

(xii) Life in Germany 

A few representative references may be given: For the develop¬ 
ment in the spirit of Germany during the Republic cf. Lilo Linke, 
Restless Flags, A German GirVs Story, London, Constable, i 93 S* 
—Written by an ardent Social Democrat; Ernst von Salomon, 
The Outlaws, Translated from the German by I. F. D. Morrow. 
London, Cape, 1931.—Covers the period 1919 to 1927» Oscar 
Maria Graf, The Wolf (English translation of Einer gegen alle). 
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London, Lovat Dickson, 1934—A novel of the period after the 
War; Ludwig Rcnn, After War. (= Nachkrieg. Berlin, Agis- 
verlag.) Translation by Willa and Edwin Muir. London, 
Seeker, 1931; Lion Feuchtwanger, Success. Three Years tn the 
Life of a Province. Translated from the German by Willa and 
Edwin Muir. London, Martin Seeker, 1930.—A novel: Bavaria 
in the years 1921-23; B. T. Reynolds (Major R. A. retired). 
Prelude to Hitler. A personal record of ten post-war years tn Ger¬ 
many. London,Cape, i933;GrafA.Stenbook-Fermor,DeM/re/i/«//<« 
von unten. Stuttgart, Engelhorns Nachf., 1931 (62 photographs).— 

A record of the writer’s personal experiences amongst the 
workers of Germany: “Dbcrall, wohin ich kam, steigendts 
Elend, steigende Verbitterung, steigende Veraweiflung” a world 
of poverty, hunger, and exploitation; Toni Sender, The Auto¬ 
biography of a German Rebel (Preface by Herbert Morrison: 

“ It is, I am inclined to think, the best study of post-war Ger¬ 
many from the Socialist point of view that I have r*^**^. ) 
London. Routlcdgc, 1940; Henry Beraud, Cc que j‘at vtt 
a Berlin. Paris, Les Editions dc France, 1926.—Berlin and 
Hamburg in 1926; From White Cross to Red Flag. The Auto¬ 
biography of Max Hoelz: waiter, soldier, revolutionary leader. 
Translated from the German by F. A. Voigt. London, Cape, 
1930 (Communists); 0 . M. Graf, Anton SitUngcr. London, 
Malik-Verlag, 1937.—Munich from the Great War to the coming 
into power of the National-Socialists; John Hcygate, These 
Germans. An Estimate of their Character Seen in Flashes from the 
Drama igiS-igSQ (London, Hutchinson, 1940), pp. 59-110.— 
The Nacht- undNacktleben of Berlin under the Weimar Republic; 
Wyndham Lewis, Hitler, London, Chatto & Windus, 193^ 
(written 1930), pp. 12-28.—Berlin’s Anc/i/fcicH; for the cleansing 
of Berlin under National Socialism, R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Giuts 
or Butter, London, Putnam, 1938, p. 335. For Germany in 
1932: Evelyn Wrench, 1 loved Germany, London, Michael 
Joseph, 1940, pp. 108-18. Lion Feuchtwanger, The Oppermanns. 
Translated from the German by James Cleugh (Authors 
Note dated Nov. 1933). London, Martin Seeker, 1934. A 
novel; Balder Olden, Dawn of Darkness. London, Jarrolds, 
Nov. 1933.—A novel; L. C. N. Stone, German Family. Part 1, 
1919-1932; Part ii, 1933. London, Gollancz, 1934.—A novel; 
I. A. R. Wylie, To the Vanquished. London, Toronto, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Cassell & Co., 1934.—A novel; Oscar Maria Graf, Der 
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Abgrund, Ein Zeitroman, London, Malik Verlag, 193^; ^From 
1923-4 to the attack upon the workmen of Vienna in i 934 > 
Berthe Vuillemin, “Fetes et Gcolcs de Bavicre”, Revue des Deux 
Moudes, S'"® Periode, xix (1934)1 pp* 359 “^ 5 J Linke, Tale 
without End, Introduction by Storm Jameson. London, Constable, 
1934.—Autobiography; August Winnig, Hewikehr, Dritte Auf- 
lage. Hamburg, Hanscatischc Verlagsanstalt, 1935 (Baltenland, 
Ostpreupen, Heimkehr); Life in Berlin in Aug. 1936: Louis Gillct, 
Rayons ct Ombres d*Allemagnc, Paris, Flammarion, I 937 i PP* * 5 “ 
63; W. Melchert, My Escape from Germany, London, Hutchinson, 
1937; Johannes Steel, Escape to the Present, London, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Cassell & Co., 1937 *—Autobiography; 
Madeleine Kent, I married a German, London, Allen & Unwin, 

1938.—A well-written book; Lilo Linke, Cancel all votes, London, 
Constable, 1938; Mary Dunstan, Banners tn Bavaria, London, 
Toronto, Heinemann, 1939.—A novel of Bavaria in 1938 (written 
in Munich Jan.-Junc 1938); Martha Dodd, Aly Years in Germany. 
London, Gollancz, 1939 (by the daughter of the Ambassador of 
the United States); Nora Wain, Reaching for the Stars, London, 
The Cresset Press, 1939; Berlin in 193^* impression of 

Germany in July 1939: Evelyn Wrench, I loved Germany, London, 
Michaef Joseph. 1940, pp. 165-95. Eitel Wolf Dobert, 
to Freedom, Translated by Heinz and Ruth Norden, London, 
John Lane, 1941. Henry Bordeaux, Les£iapes allemandes, Paris, 
Grasset, 1940.—An account of visits to Germany in 1905, 1918, 
1927 (Hamburg), Sept. 193S (pp. 168-85), Mar. 1939 (pp. 189- 

274 )» Aug. 1939 (pp. 277-314). 

For an outline of the differences between the Germany ot the 
Second Reich and the Germany of the Third Reich: Alonzo E. 
Taylor, Germany Then and Now, London, O.xford University 
Press, 1941. 

Much can be picked up from the reading of autobiographies 
such as K. von Stutterheim, The Txco Germanys, London, 
Sidgwick & Jackson 1939 (the author was in Germany only until 
1923); G. R. Halkett, The Dear Momter, London, Cape, 1939. 

(xiii) Some Leading National Socialists 

Heil! A Picture Book Compiled from Authentic Material, 
London, John Lane, 1934. Under the headings Gods, Demigods, 
Local Deities, Midwives. Nature Spirits. For Schlageter and 
Horst Wessel—“the Martyrs^—see pp. 155-66 (with photo- 
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graphs); for sketches of Seldte, Hitler, Hugenberg, In 1930 
see Junius Alter, Nationalisten: DeHischlmids uationales Fithret‘turn 
der NachknegizeiL Leipzig, Koehler, 1930; Willielm Frhr* v. 
Muffling, Wegbereilvr ^md Vorkampfer' /^ir das nciw Deutschland^ 
Mil 16S BildHissen, Munich, Lehmanns Verlag, 1933 (each 
photograph has beneath it very brief biographical details); 
Edgar von Schmidt-Pauli, Die Aldfuwf itm Hitler, Neue ergdnzte 
Ausgabe, Berlin, Verlag fur Kulturpolitik, 1933. Introduction on 
National Socialism {Economics, Religion, Propaganda), pp- 22-51; 
short biographical sketches, pp. 61-203 i Dutch, littier s 

Tzoehe Apostles, London, Arnold, 1939; Johannes Steel, Hitler 
as Frankenstein, London, Wishart & Co, [1933], ch, viii (men 
around Hitler); G, Ward Price, / knozo these Dictators (London, 
Harrap, 193S), pp. 131-42 (men around Hitler); for a classifica¬ 
tion of prominent National Socialists into Moderates, Extremists, 
and Unattached see Vernon Mackenzie, Through 7'urbnlent Years, 
London, Bles, 1938, pp. 5-22; Sebastian Haflfner, Germany: 
Jehyll and Hyde^ London, Seeker & Warburg, 1940, pp, 42-67 
(on the National Socialist leaders); Eugene LennhofT, Agents of 
Hell, Himmler's Fifth Column, Londem, Melbourne, Hutchinson, 
no date [1940]; William D, Baylcs, Caesars in Goose Step. London, 
Jarrolds, 1941 (Hitler, pp. 36-55; Goering, pp, 56-^71; Hess, 
pp. 72-85 ; Goebbels, pp, S6-96; von Ribbentrop, pp. 97--106; 
Himmler, pp, 107-25; Ley, pp, 126-40; Rosenberg, pp. I 4 ^” 53 i 
Baldur von Schirach, pp. 154-65; Admiral Raedcr, pp. 166-76; 
Hitler's generals, pp. 177-Sg); Rosita Forbes, These Men / hneto^ 
London, Melbourne, Hutchinson, no date, pp. 49-59 (Goering 
and Goebbels); for Goebhcls see under Propaganda, supra ; Erich 
Gritzbach, Hermann Goring, Werh and Alensch, 3 ' Auflage, 
Munich, Eher, 1938 (pp. 345; fully illustrated); Hermann Goering: 
The Man and his Work, The only authorised biography by Erich 
Gritzbach, Translated from the German by Gerald Griffin. 
With a Preface by R, H. Bruce Lockhart. Illustrated. London, 
Hurst h Blackett, 1939; H. W. Blood-Ryan, Goring, the Iron Man 
of Germany, London, John Long, 1938; P* Wetzlar-Muhlens, 
Field-Marshal Hermann Goering, London, Pilot Press, 1938 (in 
the scries “How they did it” Life Stories); Kurt Singer, Goring: 
Germajiys most dangerous man, London, Hutchinson, (Preface 
dated 15 Sept. 1939); and for Goering see also Philippe Barres, 
"Hermann Goering, Lc Bras droit du Chancelier Hitler”, Revtie 
des Deu,x Monies, 8*^^ Periode, xv (1933), pp. 365-80; Heinrich 
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Hauser^ Hitkr venus Gmnany^ London, Jarrolds, 194*^1 PP* ^ 33 ^ 
47, For Franji von Papen see Oswald Dutch 1 The Errant Diplomat- 
The Life of Franz van Papen. With an Introduction by Captain 
von Rintelen, London, Arnold, 1940, and H. W, Blood-Ryan, 
Franz von Papen^ Llis Life and Xiftws, London, Rich & Cowan, 
1940; Norman Ebbutt, “Fran^ von Papen —The Fart- 
?iightlyy No, 895 (July 1941), pp* 33”42' Douglas Glen, Von 
Ribhentrop is still dangerous. London, Rich &: Cowan, 194** 
For Hess: Konrad Heiden, "Hitler's Better Half”, Foreign 
Affairs^ KX (1941), pp, 73^86; cf, James Murphy, Who sent 
Rttdolf IJess? (pamphlet) London, Hutchinson [1941],; Joseph 
C, Harsch, Pattern of Conquest, see under Hitler, supra. 

For Ambassador Dodd's comments on some of the prominent 
National Socialists the following references may be of service 
(cL pp. 175, 208, 245-6, 284): 

General von Blombcrg: in sympathy with Hohenzollerns, 235* 
Aug. 1936 against warlike move in Spain: the danger so^ 
itnminent tliat B, forbids Schacht to send war-material to 
Bulgaria, 351; eulogy of Hitler, 39 *^r brings Hitler and 
Ludendorff together, 401, 

von Biilow, wisest man in Foreign Office, 21S; uncomfortable, 
227; not a Nazi, 336; "dangerous and wicked war of Musso¬ 
lini”, 33S; his death, 341. 

Ernst of the SA., 39-40, 49, 

Goering, 119-20*, and a Reichswehr Putsch?, 122; 125; as 
successor to Hitler, 317* 

Hanfsiangl, 366, 397* 

Ley, 22S. 

von Neurath, 140; 177; afraid of Hitler, 207; 237; 423“4; 
always surrenders to Hitler, 429. 

von Papen, 72; Marburg speech, 125; and Goebbels, 126-7; 
"I shall not be torpedoed”, 12S; released horn prison 
(4 July 1934), 132; Hitler begs him to remain in Cabinet, 
139-40; and Goebbels, I74 “Sf appointed to Vienna against 
the wish of the Foreign Office, 210 and cL 94, 99- 

Schacht, 170- Hitler committed to war, 175-6; 185-6; 261 
("ich lebe noch" July 1934); 266,270; against sanctions, 279; 
his position critical, 296; 35 ^* mission to Paris, 353 * 
Spain, 381; and the plan for a peace conference in Washing¬ 
ton, 385; March 1937: his position critical, 400 cf. 438, 
441,447-8; censored by Goebbels, 3 89; on Party finance, 287. 
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Schmitt, “the only real statesman I know in Germany**, 274; 

116-17, 121, 129-30 (not allowed to resign); 281-2, 303. 

(xiv) 

Representative collections of speeches by leading National 
Socialists are: 

Gregor Strasscr, Kampf um Deutschland. Reden und Aufsdtze 
eines Nationakozialisten. Munich, Eher, 1932. Pp. 390.— 
Speeches from the first speech in Parliament of a National 
Socialist, 9 July 1924, to the speech on the wireless on 14 June 
1932; Joseph Goebbels, Revolution dcr Deutschen: 14 Jahre 
Nationalsozialisnius, Goehhelsreden viit einleitenden Zeitbildern 
von H. Schlecht, Oldenburg, Stalling, 1933; ''Goebbels spricht." 
Reden aus Kampf und Sieg. ibid., 1933, (speeches from 9 March 
1929 to I May 1933); id., Signalc dcr neuen Zeit. Munich, Eher, 
1934. For the journalistic propaganda of Goebbels see, e.g., 
Der Angriff. Aufsdtze aus der Kampfzeit. Munich, Eher, 1935; 
Wetterleuchten. Aufsdtze aus der Kampfzeit, ed. Georg-Wilhelm 
Muller. Ibid., 1939; Hermann Goering, Reden und Aufsdtze, cd. 
Erich Gritzbach. Ibid., 1938; R. Hess, Reden. 2te Auflage, ibid., 
1938; Robert Ley, Wir alle helfen dem Fiihrer. Ibid., 1937. 

For collections of “Dicta** of National Socialists cf. Heil Httler! 
The Nazi speaks to the World. Illustrated by Mendoza. London, 
Christophers, 1934; Nazi Nuggets, Edited by Clara Leiser. 
London, Gollancz, 1939—published in America under the title 
Lunacy suits us\ Celia Strachey and John G. Werner, Fascist 
Germany explains. London, Gollancz, 1934; Rolf Tell, Sound and 
Fuehrer. London, Hurst & Blackett, 1939. 

(xv) Collections of Photographs 

E. Schultz, Das Gesicht der Demokratie. Leipzig, Breitkopf & 
Hartel, 1931; Ein Volk steht auf. 53 Tage nationalcr Revolution. 
120 Kupfertiefdrucke mit einer Einleitung von Wilhelm Scheuer¬ 
mann. Berlin, Rowohlt Verlag, 1933; W. Fanderl, Von 7 Mann 
zum Volk, lllustrierte Geschichte der NS DAP. und SA. Mit 
85 Bilddokumenten. Oldenburg, Stalling, 1933; J. Goebbels, 
Das erwachende Berlin, 2nd edn. Munich, Eher, 1934-—A very 
fine collection of photographs; Friedrich Heiss, Deutschland 
zmschen Nacht und Tag. Berlin, Volk und Reich Verlag, 1934*— 
An admirable series of photographs—from the misery of the 
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Weimar Republic to the rebirth of Germany under National 
Socialism; W. Bley, Das Jahr /. Rhylhmtis uftd Tatbestande des 
ersten Jahres nationalsozialistischer Staatsfuhrung mU y6 Tie/- 
driickbildcrn ausgctvdhlt uud zusammengestellt von Dr. Martin 
Boeboto. Einleitung: Ein Jahr nationalsozialistischer Innenpolitik 
von Ministerprdsident Hermann Goring. Berlin, Freiheitsverlag, 
1934; id., Das Jahr II. Ereignisse und Tatbcstdnde des ztoeiten 
Jahres nationalsozialistischer Staatsfuhrung mil einem Vorwort 
des Ministerprdsidenten Hermann Goring. Mit 64 Kupfcrtiefdruck- 
tafeln. Ibid., 1935. The corresponding book in the series Das 
Jahr III is inaccessible to me. 

GERMAN MENTALITY: GERMAN CHARACTER 

Lasson, Professor at Berlin: “We are morally and intellectually 
superior to all men. We arc peerless. So too are our organizations 
and our institutions. Germany is the most perfect creation 
known in history.** The ** Times" History of the War, v, p. 170; 
see Georges Clemenceau, Grandeurs et Misercs d*une Vtctoire, 
Paris, Plon, 1930, ch. xv. 

“The mystery of the extraordinar)' German mentality is no 
nearer solution. How to harness the tremendous ability and 
power of this people to the service, instead of to the menace, of 
humanity remains the problem, upon the solution of which 
depends the fate of Europe.** Oswald Garrison Villard, Inside 
Germany, London, Constable. 

T. F. A. Smith, The Soul of Germany. A Twelve Years" Study 
of the People from within igo2-l4* London, Hutchinson, 1915 
(by an English Lecturer in the University of Erlangen); Edmond 
Holmes, The Nemesis of Docility. A Study of German Character. 
London, Constable, 1916; Kuno Francke, German After-War 
Problems, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1927, 
pp. 68-94; Pierre Delattre, “L’Allemagne se democratisc-t-elle ?*' 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 7*”® Periode, Ivii (1930), pp. 539-63 (the 
fatal influence of the spirit of Prussia on the German Republic); 
Eugen Diesel, Germany and the Germans, London, Macmillan, 
193L PP- 145-69; Albert Rivaud, “Psychologic du peuple alle- 
mand**. Revue des Deux Mondes, 8*”^^ Periode, ix (1932), pp. 755- 
72; Harold .D. Lasswell, “The Psychology of Hitlerism**, The 
Political Quarterly, iv (1933), pp. 373-841 Colonel A. Grasset, 
“Les Allemands et nous**, Revue politique et parlementaire, clxiii 
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(Apr. 1935), PP- 3-22 (German mentality always the same); 
H. Wickham Steed, “From Frederick the Great to Hitler: the 
Consistency of German Aims”, hiternatiotial Ajfairs, xvii (1938), 
PP- 6SS“Si; on the failings of Germany as shown in her history 
cf. Deutsches Brevier, Politisches Lesebucli, ed, Edgar Alexander, 
Zurich, Europa Verlag, 1938 (a collection of extracts in prose and 
verse), pp. 20-3, 83-129; Rudolf Olden, Is Germany a Hopeless 
Case? Translated by Edwyn Bevan. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1940; Ernest Hambloch, Germany Rampant^ London, Duckworth, 
1939.—On the consistency and continuity of German character 
and outlook. Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Exit Prussia. A Plan for 
Europe, London, Duckworth, 1940.—Prussia, essentially Slav— 
and Germany. Cited here for the study of the fatal influence of 
Prussia over the essential Germany. Prussia must be separated 
from the true Germany. “Hitler the Arch-Prussian”, pp. 26-61; 
a criticism of Ernest Hambloch’s Germany Rampant (see 
supra): for the characteristics of Prussianism, cf. p. 109. John 
Hey gate, These Germans, An Estimate of their Character seen in 
Flashes from the Drama igiS-igjg, London, Hutchinson, 1940: 
see in particular pp. 145 sqq.; Ernst G. Preuss, The Canker of 
Germany, Translated by Norbert S. Maiman. London, Williams 
& Norgate, 1940.—Prussianism, German militarism, and National 
Socialism are but manifestations of the same mentality, but there 
have always been enough men of all classes in Germany willing 
and prepared to lead the people along reasonable paths if only 
they arc given the chance and their policy granted sufficient 
support; Beverley Baxter, Men^ Martyrs^ and Mountebanks^ 
London, Hutchinson, no date (?i94o)—ch. iii, “The Two 
Germanys”; Hellmut von Rauschcnplat and Hilda Monte, lloxo 
to conquer Hitler^ London, Jarrolds, 1940, ch. x, “The mental 
Make-up of the German People”, by Hilda Monte, pp. 189-213; 
F. H. Hcincmann, “The Unstable Mind of the German Nation”, 
The Hibbert Journal^ x.\xviii (1940), pp. 217-29; A. L. Rowse, 
“What is Wrong with the Germans?” The I^litical Quarterly^ xi 
(1940), pp. 16-29; F. Borkenau, The Totalitarian Enemy (London, 
Faber & Faber, 1940), ch. v,“Nazi Mentalityand its Background”; 
W. W. Coole and M. F. Potter, Thus spake Germany, Foreword 
by Lord Vansittart. London, Routlcdge, 1941; Col. T. H. 
Minshall, What to do with Germany^ London, Allen & Unwin, 
1941, pp. 25-72; Carl Brinitzer and Bertha Grossbard, German 
versus Hun. Translated by Bernard Miall. London, Allen & 
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Unwin, 1941; Verrina, The German Mentality* London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1941.—A disappointing book; Harold Butler, The Lost 
Peace^ London, Faber & Faber, 1941, pp. 89-118; Hersin, “The 
Many Germanys", Political Quarterly, xii (1941), pp- 

THE SA, 

See the bibliographical note on the SA. pp, supra, 

“Die SA, ist das Gewissen der nationalsozialistischen Revolu¬ 
tion, das ist ihrtiefer Sinn zu dessen Verstehennicht der Verstand, 
sondern das offene Herz, das tiefe wahre Erleben der Weg sind* 
Sie ist der blcibendc MalBstab fur das Schaffen im ncuen Staat, 
ewig mnrschierend, ewig inahncnd und treibend,” Gunter 
d’Alquen in Naliomisoziatfstische Monatshefte, v (1934), P- 

IVarttin S*A.? Robm's speech before the Diplomatic Corps in 
December 1933, V.B., 9 Dec* 1933. 

For Heines in Silesia; Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent 
Fciirf, London, Bles, 1938, pp, 39-51; on the military training 
of the SA. in 1933: Heinz Liepmann, Fires Underground^ 
London, Harrap, 1935, pp* 185-97, and cf. Leland Stowe, iVflat 
Germany means War, London, Faber & Faber, 1933^ pp^ ^S-35; 
Hitler to the SA. soon after the Purge: “Tow have nothing in 
common with these shades*” Cited in Revue des Deux Mondes, 
gme p^riodc, xliv (1938), p* 547* For the history of the SA* see 
W. Bade, Die SA* erobert Berlin. Ein Tatsachenbericht* Mtt 
14 Ahbildnngen. Munich, Knorr & Hirth, 1937 (pp- 261).— 
Carries the story down to i May 1933* Photographs; Manner un 
Braunhemd* Voni Kampf und Sieg der SA* Von Kurt W* H, 
Koch, Stimnhauptfiihrer* Neue his znr Gegmwartfortgefukrte Auf- 
lage viii einem Ausklang von Kurt Maspnnnn* Berlin, Stubenranch 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1936 (pp* 320, with some 150 photo¬ 
graphs); Fine branne Annee entstehL Die Gesckichte der Berlin- 
Brandenburger SA* bn Auftrage des Fiihrers der SA*-Gruppe 
Berlin-Brandenburg, SA.-Obcrgruppenfiihrer Dklrich von Jagow^ 
bearheitet von J* K* von Engelbrechien* Munich, Berlin, Eher, 
1937.—This is a detailed work: pp, 315-42S photographs; Hans 
Bajer, “Das Lied der SA.”, Nationahozialistische Monatshejte, 

viii (1937)* PP- 

“Without the songs of the Storm Iroopers where would 
Hitlerism be ? * . * without music Germany would follow no one*” 
Jacques Bainville, Dictators^ London, Cape, 19371 pp- ^S 3 ” 4 ' 
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GLEICHSCHALTUNG OF THE GERMAN STATES 

See bibliographical note on pp. 266 sqq. and cf. Hitler’s speech 
in the Reichstag, 20 Feb. 1938 supra. For the much discussed 
problem of the relation of the Reich to the German Lander see 
W. Abegg (Secretary of State in the Prussian Ministry of the 
Interior), Preufiische Ver^valtung nnd Hire Reform. Lander und 
Reich. Berlin, Sieben-Stiibe Verlag, 1928; Christian Konig, Die 
suddentschen Staaten und das Problem der Rcichsreform. Disserta¬ 
tion of the Rechts- und Wirtschaftswisscnschaftliche Fakultat 
of the University of Rostock, 1929; Wilhelm E. Althaus, Z)/e 
fdderalisiischen Elemente in den Verfassungen des Deutschen Reiches 
vom 16, April iSyi itndvom ii. August 19/9. Dissertation of the 
juristische Fakultat of the University of Erlangen, 1929; Karl 
Rieger, Die Einwirkung der Reichsregierung auf die Behbrden der 
Lander. Dissertation of the Juristische Fakultat of the University 
of Wurzburg, 1930; Gerhard Giinthcr, Das werdende Reich. 
Reichsgeschichte //;/(/7?e/r/irre/o;7;/, Hamburg, HanscatischeVerlags- 
anstalt, 1932, pp. 167-79 (Die Verfassung von Weimar); pp. 180-4 
(Reich und Lander); pp. 185-95 (Vorschlage zur Reichsreform)-, 
pp. 196-206 (Staat und Gesellschaft); for the “new federalism” 
of the Weimar Constitution: Rupert Emerson, State and Sovc- 
reignty in Modem Germany^ New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1928, pp. 236-53; and for a defence of German Federalism: 
A. Grabowsky, “Das demokratischc Regiment und die Gegen- 
wart”, Zeitschrift fur Politih, xxii (1933), pp. 573"86. For the 
relations between the Reich and the Lander under the Weimar 
Republic sec further Frederick F. Blatchly and Miriam E. 
Oatman, The Government and Administration of Germany^ Balti¬ 
more, Johns Hopkins Press, 1928, pp. 6-30; Johannes Mattern, 
Principles of the Constitutional Jurisprudence of the German 
National Republic^ ibid., 1928, pp. 157-357*1 Roger H. Wells, 
“Reichsreform and Prussian Verwaltungsreform in 193^* 1 
American Political Science Reviezv, xxvii (1933), pp. 185-203, and 
for questions of foreign policy: Fritz Steffen, Die Austvartige 
Gewalt und der Reichsprdsident (= Internationalrcchtliche Ab- 
handlungen, ed. Herbert Kraus, Nr. 15), Berlin, 1933, pp. 27 sqq. 
For the action of the National Socialists: ed. Hans Frank, 
Nationalsozialistisches Handbuch fiir Recht und Gesetzgebung, 
2te Auflage, Munich, Eher, 1935, pp. 323-35; Gunther Henke, 
Die Stellung der Reichsstatthalter, Dissertation of the Rechts- und 
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Staatswissenschaftlichc Fakultat of the University of Gottingen, 
1934—^**cinc Untcrsuchung der Stcllung der Reichsstatthalter auf 
verfassungstheoretischer Grundlage” (bibliography, pp. vii-x); 
Frederic Eccard, “L*Unification du Troisicme Reich’*, Revue 
politique ct parlcmentairCy clix (Apr. 1934), pp. 7-21; Gaston 
Chaumet, Evolution juridique de VAUemagnc vers la forme umtaire 
du Saint Empire au III* Reich, Bordeaux, Imprimerie Librairie 
de rUniversitc, 1935; Theo. Kurschner, Die Landeshoheit der 
deutschen Lauder seit dem Weslfdlischen Frieden unter dem Gesichts- 
punkt der Souverdnitdt, Fine staatsrcchtliche politische Studie. 
Dissertation of the Juristischc Fakultat of the University of 
Heidelberg, 1938; Gerhard Krebs, “A Step toward ‘Reichs- 
reform’ in Germany”, American Political Science Review, xxxii 
(1938), pp. 536-41 (on the reorganization of Hamburg); A. V. 
Boerner, “Toward Reichsreform—^^Fhc Reichsgaue”, ibid., xxxiii 
(1939), pp. 853-9 (on the law of 14 Apr. 1939: the eight Reichsgaue 
in Austria and Sudetenland). On finance cf. Henry Delpech, 
Le Problemc dcs Rapports financiers cnire VEmpire, les Pays et les 
Communes (Der Finanzausgleich), These of the Faculte de Droit 
et des Sciences politiques of the University of Strasbourg. Paris, 
Rccueil Sirey, 1933.—Bibliography, pp. 471-85. Note that under 
the first “Verordnung fiber den Neuaufbau des Reichs” of 2 Feb. 
1934 the authorities of the German States are to exercise under 
the commission and in the name of the Reich the powers trans¬ 
ferred to the Reich by the Gesetz iiber den Neuaufbau des Reichs 
of 30 Jan. 1934, unless and until the Reich shall decide itself 
to exercise any or all of such powers. On this see Erich Becker, 
“Die Rcchtsstellung der deutschen Lander in der Gegenwart , 
Zeiischrift fiir die gesamte Staatstoissenschaft, xcvii (i 937 )> PP* 
462-98; and cf. pp. 1760-1 supra, 

RELIGION 

Sec the bibliographical note on Religion, pp. 341 sqq. supra, 

“The Indians think that if the spirit in them is divine it 
behoves them to clear it of all shackles unworthy of divinity; of 
all partiality, of all ignorance, of all anxiety, division, or change. 
The Germans, on the contrary, think that if the spirit in them is 
divine, it lends its supreme sanction to all their desires, shares 
their ambitions, and ensures the fulfilment of their hopes.” 
Santayana, Egotism in German Philosophy, London, Dent, 19391 
p. 174. 
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“Cc qui fait la force de TAllemagne hitlerienne, c’est son ame 
rcligicuse, et ce qui produit le marasmc de la France, c’est Ic 
dessechement religicux qui scvit dans son peuple et chez Ics 
dirigcants de son peuple.” 

“Dieu n’a pas crcc Ic monde pour en faire un Enfer. C’etait 
encore Ic sujet de notre conversation cc matin avee Hitler.” 

”Si Hitler a une main qui saluc . . . son autre main dans Tin- 
visible nc cesse d’etreindre fidelement la main de Celui qui 
s’appclle Dieu.” 

”Les Nationau.xsocialistcs allcmands sont Tapparition humaine 
d’un recommencement de Toeuvre de Dieu.” A. de Chateau- 
briant, La Gerbc des Forces, Paris, Grasset, 1937, pp. 122, 168-70, 
136, 161. 

Hitler: ”There must be a German Church. Religion cannot be 
international.” Cited from Rosita Forbes, These Men I knew, 
London, Melbourne, Hutchinson (no date), p. 46. Did Hitler 
consciously borrow from Lagardc the conception of a single Ger¬ 
man Church ? See Paul de Lagarde, Deutsche Schriften, Gottingen, 
Hortsmann, pp. 257 sqq. Cf. the speech of Biirckel at the Aus- 
landsdeutschtum Tagungin Stuttgart, F.Z, 2 Sept. 1938; M.G. 
I Sept. 1938; the speech of Ley, Nezo York Times, 31 Aug. 
1938, and for a catechism issued by the Propangada Oflice see 
the English Catholic News Letter, No. 74 (12 Apr. 1941), London, 
Tablet Publishing Co. 

For “political Catholicism”: Emil Ritter, Der Weg des poli- 
tischen Katholizismus in Deutschland, Breslau, Korn, 1934 
(pp. 312);}. Stark, Zentrumspolitik und Jesuitenpolitik. Munich, 
Eher, 1932; H. Hartle, Der Deutsche Arbeiter und die pdpstliche 
Sozialpolitik (= Sozialismus im Dritten Reich, Heft 3), Berlin, 
Paul Hochmuth, 1937 (approved by the Reichsstellc zur For- 
derung des deutschen Schrifttums). 

For State and Church under the Weimar Republic: Friedrich 
Giese, “Staat und Kirche im neuen Deutschland. Systematische 
Ubersicht iiber die quellengeschichtlichc Entwicklung des Ver- 
haltnisses zwischen Staat und Kirche in Reich und Landern seit 
dem Umsturz im November 1918”, Jahrbuch des ojfentlichen 
Rechts, xiii (1925), pp. 249-357; “Vom Herbst 1924 bis Ende 
1931”, ibid., XX (1932), pp. 116-67. Wells, “The Financial 

Relations of Church and State in Germany 1919-1937”, Political 
Science Quarterly, liii (1938), pp. 36-59. 

For a legal analysis of the Constitution of the Rcichskirche 
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see Rudolf Oeschey, “Die Verfassungsform dcr Deutschen 
Evangelischen Kirche**, in Festschrift Alfred Schultsse^ ed. Walther 
Merk, Weimar, Bohlaus Nachfolger, 1934, pp. 47“64. Paul 
Tillich, “The Totalitarian State and the Claims of the Church*’, 
Social Research (New York), i (1934), pp* 40 S“ 433 *—National 
Socialist myths. Hans Geisow, Die Seele des Dritten Reiches^ 
Leipzig, Armanen-Verlag, 1933, pp. 42 sqq. 

The importance of the German Faith Movement has been 
considerably overestimated. The best general introduction to the 
subject known to me is Alfred Muller’s work Die neugermamschen 
Rcligionshildiuigcn der Gegemvart, Ihr Werdenund Wesen{^ Unter- 
suchungen zur allgemeinen Religionsgeschichte, ed. Carl Clemen, 
Heft 6). Bonn, Rohrscheid-Verlag, 1934. For Rosenberg’s work 
see under Racc^ infra^ and cf. Friends of Europe, Publications^ 
Nos. 44,46, 48, and 66. For the character of the Roman Catholic 
answer to Rosenberg’s Mythus see Rosenberg's Positive Christianity^ 
ibid.. No. 27; for the answer of the Evangelicals see an analysis 
of the pamphlet by Pastor Hiiffmeier {Evangelische Antwort auf 
Rosenborgs Mythus)^ ibid., No. 26. The most complete statement 
of the creed of the “German Faith’’ Movement known to me is 
Wilhelm Hauer’s Deutsche Gottschaiu Grinidziigc etnes deutschen 
Glaubens, Stuttgart, Karl Gutbrod, 1935.—For Hauer’s attitude 
toward Jesus see especially pp. 251—31 book see Friends of 

Europe, Publications^ No. 56 [i937]i and for other works ex¬ 
pounding the “German Faith’’, see in the same series Nos. 13, 
31,35,39, and 51. See further: Wilhelm Hauer, (i) “Origin of the 
German Faith Movement’’, (ii) “An Alien or a German Faith?*’ 
(iii) “The Semitic Character of Christianity’’ inW. Hauer, Karl 
Heim, Karl Adam, Germany's New Religion, translated byT. S. K. 
Scott-Craig and R. E. Davies, London, Allen & Unwin, 1937, pp- 
25-84; Wilhelm Hauer, Was toill die deutsche Glaubensbewegung? 
(= Flugsehriften zum geistigen und religiosen Durchbruch der 
Deutschen Revolution, Heft 5, 4te Auflage, neu bearbeitet von 
Herbert Grabert). Stuttgart, Karl Gutbrod Verlag, no date.— 
Gives the essentials of the Tagungen in Eisenach (summer 1933) 
and Scharzfeld (Hohen Maien 1934) and Hauer’s speech at the 
Sportpalastkundgebung in spring 1935. There is an appendix 
of documents on the attitude of the NSDAP. towards the Move¬ 
ment, pp. 53-61, and a bibliography, pp. 62-4; Glaube und Blut, 
Beitrdge zum Problem Religion und Rasse. Herausgegeben von 
J. Wilhelm Hauer, Karlsruhe, Leipzig, Boltze, no date [1938].— 


notes 

Lectures delivered at a T^tgtwg at Blankeoburg iii Thuringen in 
the Easter-weck of 193S organized by the group supporting the 
journal Deutscher Glaub^. 

One of the most interesting expositions of the German Faith is 
Gustav Frenssen's Dcr Gluube der Noi^dmavh^ 9th edn,, Stuttgart, 
Truckenmiiiler, 1936, On the traditional paganism of the Nord- 
mark and the difficulties of the Protestant Church in Schleswig- 
Holstein see the thirteen contributions from Evangelical Christians 
of the Nordmark collected in Dk Nordmark bn Gimihemkmnpj^ 
Kinc JintwQTi der Kirche Gustav Frensscu^ ed. J* Lorentzen, 
Missioiisbuch hand lung, Breklum (no date), and see E. Bergmann, 
Die 25 Thesen der DeuUchreligiou. Ein KntQchmnus, Breslau, 
Hirt, 1934; Herbert Grabert, Der protesianthche Aujtrag des 
deutschen Volkes, Grundzilge dev dcntschmi Glmbemgesckichte vmi 
Lulher bis Hauer, Stuttgart, Gutbrod Verlag, 1936; Hermann 
Schwarz, Deutscher Glaube am Scheidetvege, Ewiges Sem oder 
werdeitde GottbeiL Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, i 93 ^> Walt her 
Schulze-Soelde, '‘Dcr Kampf urn den deutschen Gott”, in Gott, 
Seek, Geisi^ cd, Heinz Heimsoeth, Hermann Schwarz zum 
70* Geburtstag, Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1934, pp- 3 ^"S 3 i 
Albert Beguin, ‘‘Le Neo-paganisme allemand”, Mevuc des Deux 
Mojides, Periodc, xxvii (15 May t93S)» PP* -So-306; the 
German Faith Calendar: Sonneusieg, Jaliiwciser dcr Deutschen 
Glaubensbezvegung T9J5 issued by Horst Posern was published 
at Beuern in Hessen; E* L. Allen, "A German Christian sees it 
through'*, The Hibbert Journal, xxxviii (1940), pp. 392-400,— 
On Professor Hirsch's Leitfadcn ;:i/r cftrisilichen Lehre. 

For an interesting plea for a via media between Barth and the 
German Christians sec Hans Schlemmer, Von Karl Barth den 
Deutschen Christen. Ein Wort zum Versiandnis derheutigen theolo- 
gtschen Lage, Gotha, Klotz, X 934 ' 

For the election of the Reichsbischof cf, Friedrich von BodeF 
schwingh und seiiie Berufung zum RcichsMschoJ Gotha, Klotz, 
—A statement of his work and claims. Chronological out¬ 
line of events, pp, 37-40, 

For the religious conflict under the Third Reich: Andreas 
Duhm, Der Katnpf um die deutsche Kirche. Eine Kirchengeschichte 
des Jahres igSJSd fib das evaugelische Volb Gotha, Leopold 
Klotz Verlag, no date ; A, S* Duncan-Jones, The Crooked Cross 
(= Macmillan War Pamphlets, No. 4). London, Macmillan, 
1940 “Abrief outline of the persecution of the Evangel leal Church. 
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R. d’Harcourt, “En Allemagne. LTnsurrection du Spirituei”, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 8 ™ Periode, xxiv (1934)1 PP- 
id., “La Guerre au Catholicisme en Allemagne”, ibid., xxix 
(1 Sept. 193s), pp- 66-84; Guerre religieusc en Allemagne”: 
(i) Pascal Copeau, “Le Schisme de I’^glise protestante”, ibid., xix 
(is Feb. 1934). pp. 875-89: (ii) Robert d'Harcourt, “Les Catho- 
liques et Ic HI' Reich”, ibid., xx (15 Mar. 1934), pp- 391-320; 
Paul de Remusat, "Les egUses protestantes devant les doctrines 
de M. Hitler", Revue des sciences poliiiqueeyWm^i^^l^), pp. 161-93; 
M. S, Wertheimer, “Religion in the Third Reich”, Foreign 
Policy Reports, xi (1935-6). PP- ^ 94-304 (^9 Jan. 1936); Adolf 
Keller, Church and State on the European Continent (The Social 
ScTA'ice Lecture 1936). London, Epworth Press, i936.“-Ideology 
(pp. ioS-28), Church Policy of the National Socialist State 
(pp. 296-313), the Rebirth of the Church in Germany, pp. 32S- 
58; Robert d’Harcourt, “Fulda et Nuremberg”, Revue des Dettx 
Mondes, 8“' Periode, xxxvi (15 Nov. 1936), pp. 426-48.— 
Catholicism and National Socialism incompatible; T. H. Tetens, 
Christentuni, IJitlerismus, Bolschetoisntus. Buenos Aires, 1937.— 
National Socialism as the German form'of Bolshevism: the attack 
on the Church: many quotations from National Socialist sources 
and particulars of the religious persecution; E. K. Winter, 
“L’Autriche, 1 'Allemagne et Ic Catholicisme”. Politique Etrangke, 
ii (*937), pp- 117~23-—^A summary of points raised in a discussion 
(6 Mar. 1937); A. dc Chateaubriant, La Gerbe des Forces, Paris, 
Grasset, 1937, pp. 215-46 (cf. pp- 168-9); Hitler s 

Undeclared War on the Catholic Church”, Foreign Affairs, xvi 
(1937-8), pp. 260-71 (Jan. 1938); Jacques LeguSibe. “L’AJle- 
magne ct le Christlanisme", Revue politique el parlementaire, 
clxxiv (1938), pp. 82-106.—Has the German in abandoning 
Christianity in fact recovered "sa pensee profonde et 6ternelle ?; 
Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent Years, London, ^Bles, 
1938, pp. 65-80 (incidents in the religious oppression); R. d’Har¬ 
court, “Le Germanisme apres Munich”, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
gme Pdriode, xlviii (15 Dec, 1938). pp. 830-63,—The attack on 
Catholics and Protestants; id., “Le III' Reich et la Liberty de 
Conscience”, ibid., S™' Periode. 1 (15 Apr. 1939). pp. 763 - 75 - 
—The Concordat and the policy of Pius XI; Maurice 
Muret, “Le Paradoxe du christlanisme allemand”, ibid., liv 
(1 Dec. 1939), pp. 293-308; "The- Church Struggle in Ger¬ 
many", The HMerl Journal, xxxvit (1939), pp- 1-13. by a 
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Confessional Pastor; O. Forst Battaglia, “Lc catholicismc 
allemand dans Tfitat national-socialistc**, Revue politique et 
parlementaire, clxxxiii (1940), pp. 50-67; and see further Friends 
of Europe, Publications^ Nos. 12, 20, 21, 22. 

For an interesting statement of the views of the parties in the 
Church dispute see “Christentum und deutscher Staat, Sieben 
AuBerungen zur kirchenpolitischen Lage”, Zeitschrift fiir Pobtik^ 
xxiii (1934)1 PP- 222-59. attitude of the Lutheran Church 

towards the National Socialist State see Wilhelm Stapel, Volks- 
kirche oder Sekte? Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1934; 
there is a particularly clear statement of that attitude on 
p. 58. 

For the Catholic Church: The Persecution of the Catholic 
Church in the Third Reich, Facts and Documents translated from 
the German, London, Burns Oates, 1940 (pp. 565).—The book 
is translated from the German MS. of an unpublished work: 
Der Todfeind dcs Christentums; Lee J. Stanley, *‘The Catholic 
Church in Nazi Germany”, The Dublin Revieto^ cxciv (1934), 
pp. 16-28, 212-21; cxcv (1934), pp. 88-96; “von Papen and the 
German Catholics”, ibid,, c.xcv (1934), pp. 180-90; C. F. Melville, 
“The Church in Germany and Austria”, ibid., cc (i937)» 
pp. 232-43.—Written just before the issue of the Papal 
Encyclical; Faulhaber’s sermon preached on 8 Sept. 1934 on 
“Christianity and Paganism” is translated ibid., exevi 1935), 
pp. 266-79; for religious education, cf. Miles Ecclesiae, Hitler 
gegen Christus^ Paris, Societe des Editions europeennes, 1936, 

PP- 59 - 74 - . . . , 

On the Concordat see Hans Frank, Nationalsoziahstisches 

Handbuch fiir Recht und Gesetzgebung^ 2. Auflage, Munich, Eher, 
1935, pp. 407-24; G. Ohlemuller, Rcichskonkordat ztvischen 
Deutschland und dem Vatikan vom 20 Juli 1933. Urkunden und 
geschichtliche Bemerkungen, 2nd edn., Berlin, Siiemann Verlag, 
1937.—It was thought that the Concordat might mean that the 
Roman Church would defend German interests beyond the 
frontiers of the Reich: see W. Hasselblatt, “Rcichskonkordat und 
Minderheitenschutz”, Nation und Staat, vi (1932-3), pp. 690-5. 

For von Papen's own account of the Concordat see Deutsche 
Reichszeitung for 27 July 1933, cited in H. Cazelles (sec p. 342 
supra), p. 231, and cf. ibid., pp. 240-1. 

For the Roman Catholic policy of conciliation towards National 
Socialism, cf. Fritz Max Cahen, Men against Hitler, London, 
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II. bibliographical note 

Jarrolds, no date (Preface written May 1939), pp. 122, 157, 
159. 

For the German protest against the Oxford Christian World 
Conference, cf., c.g., M. Ziegler, Der Protestantismus zwischen 
Rom und Moskau, Munich, Hoheneichen Verlag, 1937: on this 
see Friends of Europe, Publications^ No. 67 [1938]. 

For the O.xford Conference: KirchCy Volk^ und Staat, Sttmmen 
aus der evangelischen Kirche zur Oxforder Weltkirchenkonferenz, 
ed. Eugen Gerstenmaier, Berlin, Furche-Verlag, 1937. 

Of KerrPs speech at Fulda (23 Nov. 1937) there is an English 
summary published in Berlin under the title Reichstntnister Kerri 
on Religion and Philosophy of Life (Muller & Sohn). 

For Niemdller see further: The Gestapo defied: being the last 
twenty-eight sermons by Martin Niemdller, London, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, William Hodge & Co., 1941. 

LAW 

See the bibliographical note on Law, pp. 519 supra, 

Schlegelberger, Die Entwicklung des Deutschen Rechts in den 
letzten 13 Jahren. Ein Vbcrblick in Vortrdgen, Berlin, Vahlcn, 
1930; Alfred Apfel, Behind the Scenes of German Justice. Remi- 
niscenccs of a German Barrister 1882-1^33 translation of 
Hinter den Kulissen der Deutschen Justiz). London, John Lane, 
1 ^ 25 *—^The aim of the book: “to show how German justice 
helped to kill democracy and open the door to Hitlerism.** 

For German legislation since 1914: Werner Hoche, Das Recht 
der Neuzeit, Vom Weltkrieg zum nationalsozialistischen Staat, 
Ein Fiihrcr durch das geltende Recht des Reichs und Preufietis von 
1914 bis 193S, begriindet von Schlegelberger-Hoche. Dreizehntc 
Auflage. Berlin, Vahlen, 1938. 

For law in the National Socialist State see the speech of Greiser 
delivered on 21 Nov. 1933 before the Fachgruppe Justiz des 
Danziger Beamtenbundes: League of Nations Official Journal^ xv 
(Mar. 1934), pp. 291-2: “Under the parliamentary system and 
the system of party government it was reasonable to press for 
objectivity [of the judges]. In the totalitarian National-Socialist 
State, the subjective law of the National-Socialist State must 
take the place of objective law, since the National-Socialist out¬ 
look is not based on objective treatment, but on subjective assent. 
The National-Socialist State must have National-Socialist law.** 


NOTES 


At the Juristentag in Leipzig (2-4 Oct. 1933) Frick cited ‘‘ein 
altcrcs Wort von Hitler”: “Recht ist was dcm deutschen Volk 
nutzt, und Unrecht was ihm schadet”; 21 May 1933: vor dcr 
Reichstagung der Referendare: Frank: ”Recht kann niemals sein 
was den Interessen des Volkes abtriiglich ist”; 27 June 1935* 
Tagung of the Akademie fiir deutsches Recht: Frank: “Recht ist 
was der Rasse und deni Volke dient”; Rosenberg, Myihus, p. 591: 
“Recht ist fiir uns einzig und allcin, was der deutschen Ehre 
dient”; 13 Nov. 1934: Goering before the Academy of German 
Law: “Das Recht wurde aus dem Blut dcs Volkes geboren und 
nicht das Geseiz ist das Primare oder Selbstzweck, sondern das 
Volk”; and in the Reichstag on 23 March 1933: “Die Gleichheit 
vor dem Gesetz wird alien zugebilligt, die mit fiir die Nation 
eintreten und der Regierung ihre Unterstiitzung nicht versagen.” 

Goering before the Academy of German Law said that “falsche 
Milde” and “Humanitat” were “Zerstorer dcr Rcchtssicherheit” 
(cf. Alexander Stein, Adolf Hitler^ Schuler der “ Weisen von Zion'\ 
Karlsbad “Graphia”, 1936, p. 67). 

Heinrich Lange in his Liberalismus^ Nationalsozialismus und 
biirgerliches Rechty Bin Vortragy Tubingen, Mohr, 1933, boldly 
admits the revolutionary character of National Socialist views on 
law: “Die Durchfuhrung des Pflicht- und Gemeinschafts- 
gedankens zerstort die Form dcs Rcchts”: sec Zeitschrift fiir 
Sozialforschungy ii (1933), pp. 443 - 7 - 

“Niemand als der Fiihrcr kann die letzte Entscheidung fallen, 
ob eine bestimmte Regclung gcltcn soil oder nicht. Ihm gegen- 
iiber bedarf cs keiner Garantie fur die Wahrung dcr Gcrcchtig- 
keit, da er kraft seines Fuhrertums dcr ‘Muter dcr Verfassung* 
und d. h. hier: der ungeschriebenen konkreten Rechtsidee seines 
Volkes ist. Ein auf seinen Willen zuruckgehendcs Gesetz 
unterliegt daher keiner richtcrlichen Nachpriifung. Dcr Fiihrcr 
gehorcht nicht einer an ihn gerichteten Norm, sondern dem 
Lebensgesetz der Gemcinschaft, das in ihm Fleisch und Blut 
genommen hat.” So Karl Lorenz, Deutsche Rechtserneuerung und 
Rechtsphilosophie. —^Tiibingen, Mohr, 1934; cf. Zeitschrift fiir 
Sozialforschungy iv (1935), pp. i34-S- On the rights of the indi¬ 
vidual as against the action of the National Socialist State cf. 
Theodor Maunz, “Die RechtmaBigkeit dcr Vcrwaltung”, in cd. 
Hans Frank, Deutsches Verwaltungsrechty Munich, Eher, I937» 
pp. 51-66; Ulrich Scheuner, “Die Rechtsstellung der Persdnlich- 
keit in der Gemcinschaft”, ibid., pp. 82-98, especially pp. 95-7; 
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J. Danckwerts* “Der Rechtsschutz in der Venvaltung in H.-H. 
Lammers and Hans Pfundtncr, Grundlagen, Aufbaii und Wirt- 
schaftsordflung dcs Nafionalsozialisttschen Staates^ Berlin, Spaeth 
& Linde, vol. ii, Lieferung 26, and cf. Theodor Maunz, “Das 
Ende des subjektiven offcntlichen Rechts**, Zettschrift fur die 
gesamte Staatswissenschafty xcvi (1936), pp. 71-111. 

Hans Frank, Nationalsozialisiisches Handbuch filr Recht^ und 
Gesetzgebungy 2te Auflage. Munich, Eher, 1935 • Biirgerliches 
Recht, pp. 931—1049, Strafrecht, pp. I 3 i 9 "^ 48 ^> Rcchtspflege, 
pp. 1489-1551; W. Merk, Vom Werden und Wesen des deutschen 
Rechts. Langensalza, Beyer, i 93 S‘» Albert Frasch, Das Gesetz- 
gebungsverfahren im Dritten Reich. Dissertation of the University 
of Tubingen (Rechtswissenschaftliche Abteilung of the Rechts- 
und Wirtschaftswissenschaftlichc Fakultat), Bottrop, Postbcrg, 
1939; bibliography, pp. 76-8; Lawrence Preuss, Germanic 
Law versus Roman Law in National Socialist Legal Theory , 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International LaWy Third 
Series, xvi (1934), pp. 269-80, with valuable bibliographical 
references; Helmut Nicolai, Die rassengesetzliche Rechtslehre. 
Grundzuge einer naiionalsozialistischen Rechisphilosophie (= Na- 
tionalsozialistische Bibliothek, Heft 39), 3. Auflage. Munich, 
Eher, 1934, pp« 7—21 (on Roman Law and German Law); 
Hermann Goring, Die RechUsicherheit als Grundlage der Volks- 
gemeinschaft (Schriften der Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht, ed. 
Hans Frank). Hamburg, Hanscatische Verlagsanstalt, I 93 S* 

A lecture; W. Spohr, Recht der Schutzhaft. Berlin, Stilke, 1937 
(Stilkes Rechtsbibliothek, Nr. 157); Edith Roper and Clara 
Leiscr, Skeleton of Justice. New York, Dutton, 194^* Material 
collected by the law courts reporter of the Deutsche Allgemetne 
Zeitung\ Carl Schmitt, “Was bedeutet der Streit urn den Rechts- 
staat?“, Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschafty xcv (i 935 )» 
pp. 189—201; G. Krauss and O. von Schwenichen, Disputation 
iiber den Rcchtsstaat (Der Deutsche Staat der Gegenwart, ed. 
Carl Schmitt, Heft 17). Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 
*935 > Erilz Haussmann, und ^^Wirtschaftslenkung . 

Ein Beit rag zum Problem: Staat y Recht und Wirtschaft. Basel, 
Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft, 1938.—A “Gutachten 
written in 1932 on Die Sichcrung der rechtsstaatlichen Grundlagen 
des wirtschaftlichen LebenSy pp. 13^335 prefaced by an Introduc¬ 
tion (pp. 11-122) written after the Revolution of 1933 • see 
especially Die Rechtsstaatslehre und Hire Wandlungen seit I 933 t 
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pp, 41-53, and the bibliography, pp. 115-22 at pp* 117-18; 
C. H, Mcllwain, "Government by Law”, Foreign Affairs, xiv 
(Jan. 1936), pp. 185-98,—An excellent paper on the task of 
making constitutionalism safe for the world; Ernst Fraenkeh 
The Dual State, A Contribution to the Theo}y of Dictatorship. 
Translated from the German by E. A, Shils, in collaboration with 
Edith Lowenstein and Klaus Knorr, New York, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1941; Heinz Hildebrandt, Rechtsfindung im neuen 
deutschen Staate, Ein Beitrag zur Reception wid den Rechts^ 
quellen, zitr Amlegung mid Ergmzung des Gesetzes Schriften 
der Akademie fur Deutsches Recht, V. Gmppe), Berlin, Leipzig, 
De Gruyter, 1935.—For principles of the application of la%v 
under National Socialism, pp, 31 sqq,; Le Brott NationtA- 
Socialisie, Conference internaiionale tenue d Paris les go Novembre 
et Dicemhre Preface de Pierre Cot* Paris, Marcel 

Riviere, 1936 (Nuremberg Laws, the Thaelmann trial, &c,); 
J* Duquesne, "Sur Tesprit du peuplc allcmand comme source 
d^origtne du droit allemand”, Recucil d'Etudes en I Hotmeur 
d"Edouard Lambert, vok iiu Paris, Libratrie Gcncrale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence, 193S, pp* 225-39; Das hommende dentsche 
StrafreckL AUgemeiner Teii Bericht iiber die Arbeit der mnthchen 
Strafrechtshomniission. Heiausgegebeu von Dr. Franz Giirtner. 
2 it Auflage nach den Ergebnissen der zweilen f*esung neu bearbeitet. 
Berlin, Vahlen, 1935 {pp, 252)* Eleven papers: e.g, Karl Schafer 
on "Nullum crimen sine poena”, pp* 200-iS; ii* Besonderer leiL 
Same title and date (pp, 3S2)* 26 papers; Georg Dahm, National 
sQzialistisches und faschistisehes Strafrechi {— Schriften der 
Deutschen Hochschule fur Politik, Series 1, Idee und Gestalt 
des Nationalsoziahsmus, Heft 12)* Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1935*—A Lecture delivered on 15 Jan, 1935 i Hans Frank, 
Nationahozialistische Strafrechtspohtik. Munich, Eher [1938]* 
Otto Kirchheimer, “Criminal Law in NationahSocialist Ger¬ 
many”, Studies in Philosophy and Social Science [= No* 3 
voL viii (1939) of the former Zeitschrifi fiir Soztalforschim^, 
New York, 1940, pp. 444-63*—A careful detailed study; Wilhelm 
Gacb, Die dentsche Rechufroni: Ziele, Lektungen und Orgmisation 
Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fur PoUtik, Series ii, 
Der organisatorische Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Heft 8). 
Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1935. 

For papers on National Socialist legislation on labour, econo¬ 
mics, marriage, tlie Betriehsgemeinschaft, invention, succession 
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to property, &c., see Recueil d*£tudes en Vhonneur d*£douard 
Lamberty vol. iii (see supra). 

It may be of service to add a few references to National Socialist 
views on international law: Ludwig Schecher, Deutsches Aufien- 
staatsrecht, Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1933; Carl Schmitt, 
Nationalsozialismus uud Volkerrecht (= Schriften der Deutschen 
Hochschule fiir Politik, Heft 9). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1934; Victor Bruns, Volkerrecht und Politik (in the same series. 
Heft 10). 1934; Fritz Berber, Die volkerrechispolitische Lage 
Deutschlands in the same Schriften. Series i. Idee und Gestalt 
des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 21. 1936; L, Preuss, “National 
Socialist Conceptions of International Law**, American Political 
Science Review^ xxix (1935), pp. S94“6o9; Jacques Fournier, La 
conception national-socialiste du droit des gens, Paris, fiditions 
A. Pedone, 1939; bibliography, pp. 234-46; Karl Schmitt, 
Vdlkerrechtliche Grossraumordnung mit Interventionsverbot fiir 
raumfremdc Mdchte (= Schriften des Instituts fiir Politik und 
internationales Rccht an der Universitat Kiel, N.F. 7). Berlin, 
Deutscher Rechtsverlag, 1939; J- H. Herz, “The National 
Socialist Doctrine of International Law and the Problem of 
International Organization*’, Political Science Quarterly^ liv 
(^ 939 )> PP- 53^54 (^^ic of article Mar. 1939).—Extremely 
useful for its bibliographical references; Eduard Bristler [i.e. 
J. H. Herz—cf. Social Researchy vii (1940), p. 5 n. 2], Die Volker- 
rechtslehre des NationalsozialismuSy mit einem Voiivort von Georges 
Scelle, Zurich, Europa Verlag, 1938.—An excellent piece of 
work with naughty ironic insinuations; Joseph Florin and John 
H. Herz, “Bolshevist and National Socialist Doctrines of Inter¬ 
national Law. A Case Study of the Function of Social Science in 
the Totalitarian Dictatorships**, Social Research, vii (1940)1 
pp. 1-31. 


WOMAN 

Sec the bibliographical note on Woman, p. 527 supra, 

Hans Sveistrup und Agnes v. Zahn-Harnack, Die Frauenfrage 
in Deutschland, Strdmungen und Gegenstrdmungen jygo-igjo, 
Sachlich geordnete und erlduterte Quellenkunde, Burg, Verlag 
August Hopfer, 1934 (pp« xv, 800); Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
Woman in Nazi Germany (illustrated). London, Jarrolds, 1939 
(pp. 319); bibliography (443 entries), pp. 277-306; Judith 
Grunfeld, “Rationalisation and the Employment and Wages of 
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Women in Germany’*, International Labour Review^ xxix (1934), 
pp. 605-32; Gertrude B. Morton, Les Problcmes sociaux du travail 
fiminin dans Vindustrie allemande, sec Economics^ Labour, infra; 
Charles Cunningham, Germany To-day and To-morrow. London, 
The Unicorn Press, 1936—“Women’s Work in the new Ger¬ 
many’’, pp. 205-17; Alice Hamilton, “The Enslavement of 
Women’’ in Nazism, an Assault on Civilization, edd. Pierre van 
Paassen and James Waterman Wise, New York, Harrison Smith 
and Robert Haas, 1934, pp. 76-87; Gertrud Scholtz-Klink, 
Verpflichtung und Aufgabe der Frau im nationalsozialistischen 
Staat (= Schriften der Deutschen I lochschule fur Politik, Series 
i. Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 23). Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1936.—Speech at a Party demonstra¬ 
tion for women in Oct. 1936; Nationalsozialistische Frauen- 
schaft, Bearbcitet von der Presseabteilung der Rcichsfrauenfuhrung 
(= Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, Series ii, 
Der organisatorischc Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Heft 15). 
Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1937; Jacques Leguebe,“La Femme 
dans le national-socialismc’’, Revue politique et parlementaire, 
clxxvii (1938), pp. 86-99. 


YOUTH 

See the bibliographical note on Youth, p. 537 supra. 

“Youth is always right,** Frank, F.Z., 27 Oct. 1935. 

Stresemann (shortly before his death) to Bruce Lockhart: 
“Now nothing remains except brute force. The future is in the 
hands of the new generation. And the youth of Germany, which 
we might have won for peace and the new Europe, we have lost’* 
{Guns or Butter, London, Putnam, 1938, p. 316). 

From a very large literature the following references may be 
found of service: see the full bibliography in Theodora Huber, 
Die soziologische Seitc dcr Jugendbewegung, Dissertation of the 
Philosophische Fakultat of the University of Munich, 1929* 
pp. 125-8; Wilhelm Flitner, “Der Krieg und die Jugend*’, in 
Geisiige und sittliche Wirkungen des Krieges in Deutschland, part 
of the Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, cd. 
J, T, Shotwcll (Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt, 1927), pp. 217-356; W. Vesper, Deutsche Jugend. 
^ojahre Geschichte einer Bewegung. Berlin, Plolle & Co., 1934 *— 
A collection of essays; Jonas Lesser, Von deutscher Jugend. 
Berlin, Paul Neff Verlag, 1932; for the Post-War Youth Move- 
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ment: G. R. Halkett, The Dear Monster, London, Cape, 1939; 
E. Gunther Grundel, Die Sendutig derjungen Generation. Versuch 
einer umfassenden revoluliondren Sinndeutung der Krise, Munich, 
Beck, 1933 (pp. xiv, 459); Robert d’Harcourt, ^‘Jeunesse hit- 
leriennc”. Revue des Deux MondeSy 8*”*^ Periode, xviii (i 933 )> 
pp. 514-43; for militarism in Youth organizations, universities, 
&c.: Leland Stowe, Nazi Germany means War, Faber & Faber 
(Dec.), 1933, pp. 27-35 (Gelandesport), pp. 39-63; and see, c.g., 
Pimpf im Dienst, Ein Handbuch fiir das deutsche Jungvolk tn der 
HJ, Herausgegeben von der Reichsjugendfilhrung. Potsdam, Vog- 
genreiter Verlag, 1934; L.-A. Fouret, “PWagogie hitlcricnne 
Revue des Deux Mondcs, 8"^® Periode, xxiv (i 934 )» PP* 4 ® 4 "^ 5 > 
P. F. Douglass, “Youth in the Third Reich” in God among the 
Germans, Philadelphia, 1935, pp. I 44 " 7 S*» Robert d’Harcourt, 
UJSvangile de la Force. Le visage de la Jeunesse du IIP Reich, 
Paris, Plon, 1936—The National Socialist attack on Youth: on 
the Catholic associations for Youth: anti-clericalism; Louis 
Gillet, Rayons et Ombres d'Allemagne, Paris, Flammarion, 1937 
(written 1936), pp. 107-34; Charles Cunningham, Germany 
To-day and To-morrow, London, The Unicom Press, 19361 
Hitler Jugend, pp. 48-71; ed. Fritz Brennecke, Handbuch Jur die 
Sehulungsarbeit in der H.J. Vom deutschen Volk und seinem 
Lebensraum. Munich, Ehcr, 1937* German Youth, 

The Making of Nazis, Friends of Europe. War-Time Series: The 
Europe of To-morrow [1939]; A. de Chateaubriant, Gerbe des 
Forces (Paris, Grasset, 1937)) pp- 163-87. For an impression of 
German youth (spring 1938): R. H. Bruce Lockhart, 

Butter, London, Putnam, 1938, pp. 351-60; J. W. Miller, \outh 
in the Dictatorships”^ American Political Science Revieto, xxx 
(1938), pp. 965-70; Heinrich Hauser, Hitler versus Germany, 
London, Jarrolds, 1940, pp. 256-74; E. R. Dodds, Minds in 
the Making (= Macmillan War Pamphlets, No. 14). London, 
Macmillan, 1941; E. 5 " Hartshorne, German Youth and the Nazi 
Dream of Victory (in the series “America faces the War,” No. 6), 
London, Oxford University Press, 1941. See Gottfried Neesse, 
“Reichsjugendfvihrung” in H.-H. Lammers and Hans Pfundtner, 
Grundlagen, Aufbau und Wirtschaftsordnung des Nationalsozia- 
listischen Staates, Berlin, Spaeth & Linde, vol. i, Lieferung 
10, for the N.S. criticism of former Youth Movements. 

For the psychology of German Youth: Why I left Germany, 
by a German Jewish Scientist, London, Dent, i 934 i PP* ^93 ^ 99 * > 


NOTES 


Reimuiid Schnabel, Das Fuhrenchuhtugswcrk dtr Hitler-Jugmd 
(— Scliriften dcr Hochschule fur Politik, Scries ii, Der organisa- 
torische Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Heft 22-3)* Berlin, Junker 
& Diinnhaupt, rgjS; Trude Burkner, Der Bund deutscher Madd 
in der Hitkr-Jugend (=^ Schrlften der Deutschen Hochschule fur 
Politik, Series ii, Der organisatorische Aufbau. des Dritten 
Reiches, Heft 16). Ibid,, 1937; Ed, Hilde Munskc, Mddel im 
Driiten Reich. Berlin, Freiheitsverlag, no date [? i936]-“-A fine 
collection of photographs. 

Hitler in his speeches gives no details of the National Socialist 
scheme for education; a few references will suffice in this place: 
Robert Ulich, Significant Trends in Education during the 
Republican Era”, Educational Yearbook of the International 
Imtitnte of Teachers College^ Cobimbia Univenity Jpj^jNcwYork, 
1^36, pp. 341-61 (with bibliography); G* IK Turnbull, ‘‘Hitler 
and Fichte: a Contrast in Educational Policy”, The Hibbert 
Journal, xxxiv (1935)1 pp* 92-100; L. Gruenberg, Wehrgedanke 
und Schule^ Leipzig, Axmanen Verlag, 1934; A, Eydt, Rassen- 
politische Erziehung in der Volkssehuk, Leipzig, Durr'schc Buch- 
handlung [1936]; "The Development of the German Educational 
Plan 1934-1935’" in W, E, Rappard, W, R. Sharp, Ii. VV, Schnei¬ 
der, J, K, Pollock, S, N, Harper, Source Book of European Govern¬ 
ments, New York, Van Nostrand, 1937, part iv, pp. 107-16 
(^ Report of the German Delegation at the 4th Interna¬ 
tional Education Conference, Geneva, Aug. 1935); J* Klaggcs, 
Geschichisuntevricht ah nationalpoUtische Erziehung. Frankfurt 
a, M., Diestenveg, 1936; for the teacher: W. Ruthe, Der National 
soziaiisinus in seinen Progranmipunkten, Organisattonsformen and 
Anfbaumafinahmen. Frankfurt a. M., Dicsterweg, 1936; in the 
series ‘*Dcr nationalpolitische Untcrricht, Das Handbuch fur 
den Lehrer”, Frankfurt a, M., Dicsterweg, 1937, Band I. Oskar 
Grapentin, Das Reich Adolf Hitlers in seinem geschkhtlkhen 
politischen Werden und Ausbau: Teil i: Vom Ersien zam Zweiten 
Rekhj Teil ii, Das Dritte Rekki B. Rust, "Education in the Third 
Reich" in Germany speaks. London, Thornton Butterworth, 1938, 
pp. 97-117; Erika Mann, School for Barbarians. Education under 
the Nazis. London, Lindsay Drummond, 1939* 

Perhaps the most accessible studies in Englisli of education in 
the Third Reich are to be found in The Year Book of Education. 
London, Evans Brothers; in the vol for 1935: Ministerial rat 
Dr. liaupt, The Educational Ideals of the German Naiionak 
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Socialist Movement, pp. 923-30; Reinhold Schairer, Methods of 
Student Selection in Germany^ voL for 1936, pp. i34'"7®i 
Idea and History 0/ Youth Movemetjts, vol. for 193S, pp, 945-79; 
H* Schacht on the training of apprentices, ibid, 996-7; P, Gerhard 
Grafe, The Conditions and Content of the New Order of German 
Education, vol. for 1939, pp, 262-81; and cf. Die Ersiiekung tm 
nationalsozialistischen Staat. Vortrdge, gehalten auf der Tagung 
des Pddagogisch-psychologischen Insiituts in Mimchen August 
^933)- Leipi'-igi Armancn-Verlag, 1933, 

THE ARMY 

See the bibliographical note on the Army* pp, 564-5 supra, . 

"L'AHemagne s’est ruinee pour acheter un revolver et on 
voudrait qu’elle ne s^en serve pas un jour ?" Dr, Mataja (Vienna), 
cited Revue des Deux Mo?}des, 8"^*^ Periode, xxxii, p. 784, 

Hitler: Nationalsozialistische Monatshefte No* 3, 1930: ‘Tt is 
impossible to build up an army and give it a sense of worth if 
the object of its existence is not the preparation for war. Armies 
for the preservation of peace do not exist; they exist only for the 
triumphant execution of war/* Cited by H, Fish Armstrong, We 
or They^ London, Macmillan, 1937, p, 67. 

'‘Every human and social activity is justified only if it helps to 
prepare for war. The new human being is completely possessed 
by the thought of war. He must and cannot think of anything 
else. . . . Total war means the complete and final disappearance 
of the vanquished from the stage of history/* The Deutsche Wehr, 
cited by William L, Shirer, Beriin Diaryf London, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1941, p, 75. 

On the whole question of the value of a militia see Gunter 
Nikolaus, Die Milizfrage in Deutschland von 1S48 bis IQ 33 
(= Schriften der kricgsgeschichtlichen Abteilung im historischen 
Seminar der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitlit Beriin, Heft lii, ed. 
Walter Elze), Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1933, Teil ili, pp, 131- 
72, ^'Die Miliz in Deutschland von 1919 bis Ig33*^ The biblio¬ 
graphy* pp. 173-96, is very large. 

General William Greener, '‘German Military Power Since 
Versailles**, Foreign Affairs, xi (1933), pp- 434 ” 4^5 Mau- 

pas, ^'La politique militaire d*AlletTiagne**, Revue des Deux 
Mondes, S'"*? Periode, xvi {1933), pp, 49-77' 

For Wehrwissenschaft cf. Leland Stowe, Nazi-Germany 7?ieans 
War, London, Faber & Faber, 1933, ch, v. For the unreported 
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meeting of the Deutsche Gcsellschaft fiir Wchpolitik and Wehr- 
wissenschaft on 6, 7 Oct. 1933, a week before Germany retired 
from the Disarmament Conference, see ibid., pp. 44sqq. 

On 20 Oct. 1933 before the plebiscite of 12 Nov. 1933 the 
German Government banned Professor Banse’s work on Wehr^ 
ivissenschaft: for Banse’s views see Friends of Europe, Publica¬ 
tions^ No. 10 (1934), and Ewald Banse, Germany^ Prepare for War! 
From the German Raum und Volk im Weltkriege, Translated by 
Alan Harris, with ii maps. London, Lovat Dickson, Feb. 1934* 

On the militarization of German life cf. S. Erckner, UAlle- 
magne Champ de Manoeuvre, Le Fascisme et la Guerre^ adapte de 
Vallemand par L. Linion (published by the Institut pour T^tude 
du Fascisme). Paris, Librairie E.S.I., 1934. 

For von Blomberg’s view of the German Army as non-political 
cf. Irmgard Litten, A Mother fights Hitler, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1940, pp. 151-3. 

K. L. von Oertzen, Grundziige dcr Wchrpolitik, Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1934; Bernard Schleich, Wehr- 
gedanke und Staat, Berlin, Bowinckel, 1934 (with bibliographical 
notes); L. Gruenberg, Wchrgedankc und Schule, Leipzig, Ar- 
manen-Verlag, 1934; bibliography on pp. 51-8; Hellmut 
Stellrecht, Soldatentum und Jugendcrtiichtigung (= Schriften der 
Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, Series i. Idee und Gestalt des 
Nationalsozialismus, Heft 16). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
193s; Major H. Foertsch, Die Wchrmacht im naiionalsozialisti- 
schen Staat, Hamburg, Broschek & Co., 1935.—The contrast 
between Weimar and the Third Reich; Friedrich Stuhlmann and 
Helmut Stange, Wehrgesctz und Wchrmacht, Text der wichtigsten 
die Wchrmacht betreffenden Gesetze nebst Erldutcrungen etc, Ber¬ 
lin, Nauck, 1935; Gerhard Scholtz, Die allgemeine Wchrpflicht in 
Deutschland und in dcr Welt, Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsan¬ 
stalt (no date, 1935 ?); Dorothy Woodman, Hitlers Luftflotte start- 
bereit. Mil einer Karte dcr Lufthdfen, Paris, Editions du Carrefour, 
1935; Otto Lehmann-Ruesbueldt, Germany's Air-Force, with an 
introduction by Wickham Steed. London, Allen & Unwin, 1935 » 
bibliography on pp. 151—7; XXX, “L*Armee allemande”. Revue 
politique et parlementaire, clxvii (Apr. 1936), pp. 3-18.—The de¬ 
velopment of the German Army from 1919; Albert Muller, 
Germany's War Machine, with special reference to Military Motori¬ 
zation and with an appendix on the militarization of the Rhineland, 
Translated from the German by A. H. Marlow. Illustrated, with 
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sixteen pages of photographs and five maps. London, Dent, 1936 
(= Hitlers Motorisierte Stofiarmee^ Paris, Editions du Carrefour, 
1936).—Appendix, pp. 211-29, on steps already taken before the 
militarization of the Rhineland; General A. Niessel, “Lcs Lois 
militaires allemandcs**, Revue des Deux 8*"*^ Periode, xxxi 

(15 Feb, 1936), pp. 862-80.—Laws of 16 Mar. 1935 and of 21 and 
26 June 1935; Claude Vivicres, “Lcs autoroutes allemandcs”, 
Revue politique ct parlementaire^ clxix (Oct. 1936), pp. 92-7.— 
Their aim military. 

Introduction of two years’ military service: Louis Gillet, Rayons 
ct Ombres d'Allcmagnc^ Paris, Flammarion, 1937, pp. 258 sqq. 
Commandant Eugene Carrias, Uarmcc allemandc, son histotre^ son 
organisation^ sa tactique. Avec iS croquis ct 20 photographies, 
Paris, Editions Bergcr-Lcvrault, 1938; R. d’Harcourt, “La Crise 
allemande du 4 fevrier”. Revue des Deux MondeSy 8*"*^ Periode, 
xliv (i Mar. 1938), pp. 160-70.—The military crisis; “Miles”, 
“The Reichswchr Crisis”, The Political Quarterly^ ix (1938), 
pp. 311-24. Gerhard Thomee, Dcr Wiederaufsticg des deutschen 
llccres igi8’-‘ig3S, Berlin, Verlag “Die Wehrmacht”, no date; 
Hauptmann Teske, Wir niarschierten fiir Grofldcutschland, Ini 
jahre igjS Erlcbtcs und Erlauschtcs. Berlin, Verlag “Die Wehr¬ 
macht”; Des Fiihrers Wehrmacht half Grofideiitschland schaffen, 
Berichte deutschcr Soldatcn von dcr Befreiung der Ostmark und des 
Sudetenlandes. Herausgegeben vom Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, 
Berlin, Zeitgeschichte Verlag Wilhelm Andermann, 1939; Die 
dcutsche Wehrmacht 1914-1939- Ruckblick und Ausblick, Der 
neuen Deutschen Wehrmacht gewidmet vom Verlag E, S, Mittler 
& Sohn zuni 3, Marz 1939 dem Gcdenktage seines i^o-jdhHgen 
Bestehens, Berlin, Mittler & Sohn, 1939. Preface by G. Wetzell, 
General der Infanteriea.D.(pp. 680). Eighteen studies by inilitary 
specialists covering Ilecr- und Kampffiihrung^ Heerestechnik, Der 
Kampf um Festungen, Wehi'wirtschaft^ the Army, the Air Force, 
the Fleet, &c.; Hasso von Wcdel, Das Grofideutsche Heer 
(= Schriften der Hochschule fur Politik, Series ii, Der organisa- 
torische Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Heft 25). Berlin, Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1939; Hellmuth Hcye, Die deutsche Kriegsmarine, 
Aufgaben und Aufbau (ibid.. Heft 31-32). 1939; H. Orlovius, 
Die deutsche Luftgeltung (ibid.. Heft 26). 1939; Hugo Grimme, 
Der ReichslufUchutzbund, Ziele, Leistungen und Organisation (ibid., 
Heft 9). 1935.—^^rhe League was founded by G.oering: Aufriif of 
29 Apr. 1933; ed. Richard Donnetrert, Welm^iacht und Partei, 
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2tc Auflage, Leipzig, Barth, 1939 (SA. und Wehrmacht, Politik 
und Wehrmacht, Arbeitsdienst und Wehrmacht etc.).—17 articles, 
including R. Donnewert, Partei tnid Wehrmacht^ pp. 1-31; the 
new Army and the NSDAP,; “Beide stehen zu einander in un- 
Idsbarcr Schicksalsgemcinschaft**, sec Max Sievers, Umer Kampf 
gegen das Dritte Reich, Stockholm, 1939, pp. 27-34. For the con¬ 
stitutional position of the ai*my in the National Socialist State 
see Johannes Heckcl (Professor dcr Rechte an der Universitat 
Munchen), Wchrvcrfassung und Wchrrccht des grojideutschen 
Reiches: Teil i, Gestalt und Recht dcr WehrniachL Der Waffen- 
dienst. Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1939 (pp. 445). 
Heinrich Hauser, Hitler versus Germany, London, Jarrolds, 1940, 
pp. 275-312; Wilhelm Ncckcr, Hitler's War Machine and the 
Invasion of Britain, translated by H. Leigh Farncll. London, 
Lindsay Drummond, no date; Joseph C. Harsch, Pattern of Con- 
London, Toronto, Heinemann, 1942, pp. 124-51. 

KULTUR 

Sec the bibliographical note on pp. 612 sqq. supra, 

“Whoever now undertakes to base German faith on any kind of 
knowledge, i.c. the permanent and certain on the uncertain and 
fluctuating, conveys Liberalism in a camouflaged form into the 
. Third Reich and becomes like vermin sapping the vital power of 
the Movement.** E. Krieck, Wissenschaft, Weltanschauung, Hoch- 
schulrefortn, p. 42, cited in Sociological Reviezo, xxxi (1939), p. 108. 

A prominent National Socialist; “I do not mind freedom of 
thought in the least provided I can control what facts go into the 
mind—a logical mind must then draw the ‘right* conclusions, 
the conclusions I want, and its workings need not be feared’’ (The 
Year Book of Education, London, Evans Brothers, 1939, p. 256). 

For the meaning of the word “Kultur” down to 1917 and a 
note on the meaning of “Bildung” see Sir Philip Hartog, “ ‘Kul- 
tur* as a Symbol in Peace and in War**, The Sociological Review, 
(^ 93 ^)> PP* 3 ^ 7 ” 45 *—^ interesting collection of passages 

from German writers; Kuno Francke, German After-War Prob¬ 
lems, Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1927, 
pp. 102 sqq. (German literature under the Republic). 

For the hardships of the intellectual classes in the Post-War 
world cf. Lothrop Stoddard, Social Classes in Post-War Europe, 
New York, London, Scribner, 1925, pp. 117-42; for Nationalism 
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as a danger to Humanism {Kulturhafi) see Ernst R. Curtius, 
Deutscher Geist in Gefahr, 2nd edn., Stuttgart, Berlin, Deutsche 
Verlags-Anstalt, 1933.—An interesting book. 

On National Socialist ‘‘Kultur” generally see E. Wernert, 
L'Art dans le ///« Reich, Unc tentative d'esthdtique dirigee 
(= Centre d’^tudes de Politique ctrangcre. Section dTnforma- 
tion, publication n®. 7). Paris, Hartmann, 1936; bibliography, 
pp. 140-2. cd. Thomas H. Dickinson, The Theatre tn a Changing 
Europe^ London, Putnam, no date, pp. 121-78, “The Theatre in 
the German Language Area since the World War” by Julius Bab 
(with photographs); Hans Stephan, Die Baukunst im Dritlen 
Reich: insbesondere die Umgestaltnng der Reichshauptstadt 
(= Schriften dcr Hochschulc fiir Politik, Scries i. Idee und 
Gestalt dcs Nationalsozialismus, Heft 43). Berlin, Junker & 
Diinnhaupt, 1939 (with plans and photographs). 

For the Reichskulturkammcr: preliminary institution of a 
Filmkammer: Law of 14 July 1933, Text in W. Hoche, Die 
Gesetzgebung dcs Kabinetts Hitler^ Heft 3, Berlin, Vahlen, 19331 
pp. 377-82; institution of the Reichskulturkammcr: Law of 
22 Sept. 1933, 'Pext ibid.. Heft 4, pp. S 27 “ 45 i Erstc Durch- 
fiihrungsvcrordnung ibid.. Heft 5, pp. 802-15. For the organiza¬ 
tion of the Reichskulturkammcr see E. Wernert, op. cit., pp. 44-63 
and Tableaux 3 and 4 (at the end of the book). 

For Jews and exclusion from the Kulturkammer see Wernert, 
op. cit., pp. 63-6, 130-X, speech of Goebbels, F.Z., 13 May 1934, 
and compare with this his speech on 15 Nov. 1935: ‘‘Die Reichs- 
kulturkammer ist heute judenrein”, Dokumente der deutschen 

Politik, iii (1937), p, 274. , o u r 

Horst Dressier-Andress, Die Reichsrundfunkkammer (—ochrir- 
ten dcr Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, Series ii, Der 
organisatorischc Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Heft 6). Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1935; Heinz Ihlert, Die Reichsninsik- 
hammer (in the same series. Heft 7). 1935 > Graf zu Rantzau, 
Das Reichsministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Erziehung und Volksbil'- 
dung (in the same series. Heft 38), 1939, and see Deutsche Kultur 
ini neuen Reich, Wesen, Aufgabe und Ziel der Reichskulturkamnier, 
Unter Mitarbeit der Prasidenten und Prdsidialratsmitglieder der 
Kammern herausgegeben von Ernst Adolf Dreyer, Berlin, SchliefFen 
Verlag, 1934 (short papers, photographs); Hans Schmidt-Leon- 
hardt, “Die Reichskulturkammcr*', in H.-H. Lammers and 
Hans Pfundtncr, Gritndlagen, Aufbau und Wirtschaftsordnung des 
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NationahozialisUschen Staates, Berlin, Spaeth & Linde, vol. i, 
Lieferung 20. 

For tlic veto on art criticism see the long report of a speech 
by Ministerialrat Berndt and the elucidation by Gocbbels of his 
order imposing the veto: F.Z., 30 Nov. 1936.—For the Party 
organization note: 

16 Apr. 1934. Creation of the Partciamtliche Piiifungskom- 
mission zum Schutze des nationalsozialistischen Schrifttums. 
E. Wernert, op. cit., pp. 37“S; cf. Doktimcnte dcr deutschen 
Politik, ii (1935), p. 328. 

14 June 1934. Creation of the Nationalsozialistischc Kultur- 
gemeinde with four bureaux—for Film, Theatre, Fine Arts, 
and Music. With 2,000 local groups. 

Reichsstelle zur Forderung des deutschen Schrifttums 
with 40 principal readers centralizing the labour of 600 other 
readers: the works of some 6,000 writers are examined 
annually, and a monthly list of approved literature is pub¬ 
lished in three journals. Wernert, op. cit., p. 41. 

For the ‘'Organisation culturclle ct artistique du Parti 
nationalsocialiste” ibid., Tableau at the end of the book. 

For Kulturrecht see Hans Frank, NationalsoziaUstischcs Hand- 
buck fur Rcchl uud Gesetzgebuug, 2te Auflage, Munich, Eher, 1935, 
pp. 490-542. 

On Hitler’s astonishing statement that there is only one art— 
Greek-Nordic art (p. 567 supra )—see Weigand von Miltenberg 
(= Herbert Blank), Adolf Hitler Wilhelm III (Berlin, Rowohlt 
Verlag, 1931), the section entitled "Dcr Kiinstler”, pp. 23 sqq., 
especially at p. 25. 

Book-reviewing: see the Gemeinsame Anordnung der Priisi- 
denten der Reichsschrifttumskammer und dcr Reichspresse- 
kammer zur Neugestaltung des Buchbesprechungswesens im 
Bereich der deutschen Pressc (5 June 1935), printed with com¬ 
mentary in Kurt O. F. Metzner, Geordnete Buchbesprechuug, Ew 
Handbuch fiir Presse und Verlag. Leipzig, Verlag des Borsen- 
vereins der Deutschen Buchhiindlcr, 1935. 

The Burning of the Books: the scene described in Why 1 left 
Germany by a German-Jewish Scientist, London, Dent, 1934, 
pp. 207-11; for a defence of the Burning of the Books (with 
specimens of the condemned literature): Werner Schlegel, Dichter 
auf dem Scheiterhaufen. Kampfschriftfiir deutsche Weltanschauung. 
Berlin, Verlag fiir Kulturpolitik, 1934. H. G. Atkins, German 
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Literature through Nazi Eyes, London, Methuen, i94^» 

H. Langenbuchcr, Volkhaftc Dichtung der Zeit, 5. Auflage, Berlin, 
Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1937 (50 photographs). Alexander Hender¬ 
son, “The Function of Literature under National Socialism”, 
The Modem Quarterly^ i (1938), pp. 140-52. 

The authoritative statement of the attitude of the Third Reich 
to “Wissenschaft” is to be found in the speeches of the Reichs- 
wissenschaftsminister Rust and of Ernst Krieck at the celebration 
of the 550th anniversary of the founding of the University of 
Heidelberg reproduced in Das naiionalsozialistischc Deutschland 
und die Wisscnschaft (in the series “Schriften des Reichsinstituts 
fiirGeschichtedesneuen Dcutschlands”). Hamburg, Hanseatische 
Verlagsanstalt, 1936. Rust dismisses “Voraussetzungslosigkcit”, 
“Wertfreiheit”, and objectivity as false, and ICrieck stated: “Wir 
erkennen und anerkennen keine Wahrheit um der Wahrheit, keine 
Wisscnschaft um der Wisscnschaft willen”, p. 28. For N.S. 
criticism of “Wisscnschaft” under the Liberal system see P, 
Ritterbusch, Demokratic und Diktatur, Berlin, Vienna, Deutscher 
Rechtsverlag, 1939, pp. 50sqq. (cf. pp. 21-2). 

Louis Rougier, Les Mystiques politiques contemporaines et leurs 
incidences internalionales (Publications de Tlnstitut universitaire 
de Hautes Etudes, Geneva, n® 15). Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1935, 
pp, 89-100, on “La politisation de la culture” (interesting quota¬ 
tions); Anon., Der Faschismus und die Intellekiuellen, Untergang 
des Dcutschcn Geistes, Karlsbad, “Graphia”, 1934* 

For the cultivation of a truly German Wisscnschaft and Philo¬ 
sophy cf, e.g., H. A, Grunsky, Der Einbruch des Judentums in die 
Philosophic (= Schriften der Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, 
Series i. Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 14). 
Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1937; H. Schwarz, Grundziige einer 
Geschichte der artdeufschen Philosophic (in the same series, Heft 
28-9), 1937.—Three lectures on Deutsche Tiefenmctaphysik\ 

Alfred Klcmmt, Wisscnschaft und Philosophie vn Dntien Retch 
(in the same series. Heft 32)—A lecture delivered on 20 July 
1937 in a holiday-course for foreigners; Christoph Steding, Das 
Reich und die Kranhheit der europdischen Kultttr, Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1938, 

On the theatre see the speech of Goebbels (8 May 1933) in 
Revolution der Deutschen^ Oldenburg, Stalling, 19331 pp* 175-201; 
Thomas H. Dickinson, “Dull Nights in the German Theatre”, 
Current History, Oct. 1934, pp. 57-62. 
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Films: Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent Years* London, 
Bles, 193S, pp* 102-12. 

For education see Youth supra^ and for the Universities and 
National Socialist educational theory see Ernst Kricck, National^ 
poUtudie Ersikhung. 21st edn., Leipzig, Armanen-Vcrlag, 1937; 
George Frederick Kneller, The Educational Philo^phy of National 
Socialism, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1941; Edward Y. 
Hartshorne, Jr., The German Vniverskies and National Socialisnu 
London, Allen & Uiuvin, 1937 (illustrated); Gustav Adolf Scheel, 
Die Reichsstudentenfuhvung, Arbeit und Organisation des deutschen 
Studenientums (= Schriften der Hochschuie fiir Politik, Series ii, 
Der organisatorische Aufbau des Dritten Reiches, Heft 18). Ber¬ 
lin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1938; Hmdegger (Freiburger Stndenten- 
zeittwg, 10 Nov* 1933)1 **Nicht Lehrsatze und Ideen** are the 
rules of your existence: ^*Der Fiihrer sclbst und allein ist die 
heutige und kiinftige Wirklichkeit und Ihr Gesetz^' [see ZeU^ 
schrift filr Sozialforschung, iii {i934)» p. 194]; E. v* Hippel, Dte 
Universitdt im neuen Staat^ Konigsberg, Grlife 5 ; Unzer, 1933 
An interesting plea for freeing the universities from political 
influence which proved of no avail. 

The Press: For the application of the Schriftlcitergesetz of 
4 Oct. 1933 see the Verordnung uber das Inkrafttrcten und die 
Durchfuhrung of the law (19 Dec, 1933)' W. Hoche, op. cit, 
Heft 5, pp. 808-15, the decree of Gocbbcls of May 1934 
see F. M, Marx, **Propaganda and Dictatorship**, Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science^ May I 935 t 
p* 218; and see Addendum to p, 496 in Notes supra^ and cf. F. R. 
Cowell, “Some Aspects of State influence on the Press in Ger¬ 
many before 1933^1 Public Administration^ xix (1941}, pp, 94 "^^ » 

Prof. Bomer, "Destruktive Kriifte in der Weltpresse'*, National- 
sozialistische Mo 7 iatshefie, viii (1937), pp* 290-301; C, J. Friedrich, 
Constitutional Government and Politics: and Development^ 

New York, London, 1937, ch, xxiii. Cf, Mussolini on a controlled 
press: Vernon Bartlett, Nazi Germany explained (London, Gol- 
lancz, 1933), pp, 249^50, H* Powys Greenwood, The German 
Revolutiotit London, Routledge, 1934, ch, x, “Culture, Religion 
and the Struggle of Ideas**; 1 . A, Hirschmann, “The Degradation 
of Culture’* in Nazim, an Assault on Civilization, edd, Pierre van 
Paassen and James Waterman Wise, New York, Harrison Smith 
& Robert Haas, 1934, pp, 88-107; Forster, Nordic Tzeiligkt 
(ts Macmillan War Pamphlets, No, 3). London, Macmillan, 1940. 
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History has of course been rewritten in accordance with the 
National Socialist Weltanschauung: cf. e.g., Hajo Frhr. von 
Hadcln, Vom Wesen einer nationalsozialisiischcn Weltgeschichte. 
Eine Studie iiber Adolf Hitlers '^Mein Katnpf" und Alfred Rosen- 
bergs ^'Der Mythus des XX, jahrhunderts". Dissertation, Univer¬ 
sity of Hamburg. Frankfurt a/M., 1935 (for the works of 
Rosenberg see infra under Race); Erich Czech-Jochberg, Deutsche 
Gcschichte nationalsozialistisch gesehen, Leipzig, Verlag Das neue 
Deutschland, 1933 (cf. Friends of Europe, Publications^ No. 63, 
London [1938]). Richard Suchenwirth, Vom Ersten zum Dritten 
Reich (in the scries “Das Dritte Reich”, cd, Karl Zimmermann). 
6th edn., Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, no date (? 1933)-—^Written 
from the N.S. standpoint. 

THE JEWS 

Sec the bibliographical note on the Jews, pp. 721 sqq. supra, 

“When it is a matter of exterminating the Jews we arc ready 
to go over the top.** Cited by Nordicus, Hitlerism^ p. 83. 

Rosenberg: “We must display the head of a well-known Jew 
on every telegraph post from Munich to Berlin.** Cited by 
Vernon Bartlett, Nazi Germany explained^ London, Gollancz, 
1933, p. 91. 

For German works on the Jewish question see the bibliography 
in Jacob R. Marcus, The Rise and Destiny of the German Jew^ 
Cincinnati, Union of American Hebrew Congregations, i 934 » 
pp. 339-41.—Designed for the use of study-circles; for a general 
survey of the whole position of the Jews in the various countries 
before, during, and after the War see J. Kreppel, Juden und 
Judentum von heute iibersichtlich dargestellt, Ein Handbuch 
(132 portraits and 28 illustrations). Zurich, Vienna, Leipzig, 
Amalthea-Verlag, 1925; Richard Lewinsohn, Judische Welt- 
finanz ? Berlin, Hoffmann & Campe, 19251 Heinrich Silber- 
glcit. Die Bevdlkerungs- und Berufsverhdltnisse der Juden im 
Deutschen Reich^ auf Grund von amtlichen Materialien^ i. Freistaat 
Preufien, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1930; “Nordicus**, Hitlerism, 
New York, The Mohawk Press, 1932, pp. 146-73; Gustav 
Krojanker, “The Position of the Jews in Germany**, The Jewish 
Review^ No. 2 (Sept.-Dee. 1932), pp. 19-31; Jakob Lestschinsky, 
Das wirtschaftliche Schicksal des deutschen Judentums, Aufstieg, 
Wandlung, Knse, Ausblick, Berlin, Schriften der Zentrahyohl- 
fahrtsstclle dcr deutschen Juden und dcr Hauptstelle fiir judische 
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Wandcrfiirsorgc, Nr. vii, 193^1 Gerhard Kittcl, Die Jiidcnfrage. 
Stuttgart, Kohlhammcr, 1933; Sidney B. Fay, “Germany’s Anti- 
Jewish Campaign”, Current History, xxxviii (May i 933 )» 
pp. 142-5; (June 1933), pp. 295-300; James Waterman Wise, 
Swastika. The Nazi Terror. New York, Harrison Smith & 
Robert Haas, 1933; Calvin B. Hoover, Germany enters the Third 
Reich. London, Macmillan, 1933, pp. 168 sqq.—An interesting 
discussion of the grounds for National Socialist animosity; 
Evelyn Wrench, 1 loved Germany, London, Michael Joseph, 194^1 
ch. vii, “Nazi Germany and the Jews”: April 1933, pp. ii 9 ” 3 ^- 
note in particular the statement by Goebbels of the National 
Socialist anti-Jewish policy, pp. 129-32; M. S. Wertheimer, 
“The Jews in the 'Fhird Reich”, Foreign Policy Reports, Lx 
(1933-4), pp. 174-84 (ii Oct. 1933); note the courageous protest 
against the Anti-Semitism of National Socialism in Johannes 
Muller, Die nationale Revolution, Zweites Heft des 35. Bandes 
der Griinen Blatter. 2te Auflagc, Elmau (Oberbayern), Verlag 
der Griinen Blatter, 1933, pp. 90-3; for the Jewish problem in 
Germany as it presented itself in the later months of 1933 see 
The Jewish Review, No. 6 (Sept.-Dcc. 1933): studies of the 
reaction of German Jewry to the catastrophe, of the economic 
position and occupational distribution of German Jews, of Jews 
in professions and of the transference to new occupations, of 
Jewish relief work inside and outside Germany etc., pp. 23-101. 
Goebbels (at Nuremberg Parteitag) on the Jews: speech translated 
pp. 102-4; Hugo Valentin, Antisemitism historically and critically 
examined. Translated from the Swedish by A. G. Chater. 
London, Gollancz, 1936.—Deals mainly (from p. 58) with modern 
Antisemitism: for Antisemitism in Germany, pp. 108-235; for 
the Jews and Bolshevism, pp. 255-66, and for the use by German 
writers of the Talmud as an argument against the Jews see 
pp. 267-77; J. P. Cohen, “The New Anti-Semitism”, The 
Jewish Review, No. 5 (Junc-Sept. 1933), pp. 83-94; Abraham 
Myerson and Isaac Goldberg, The German Jew: hts share in 
modern culture. London, Martin Hopkinson, 1933; “The Jewish 
contribution to Modern Life and Thought in Germany”, The 
Jewish Review, No. 5 (June-Sept. 1933) pp. 24-82.—A symposium 
by ten writers covering Philosophy, the Physical Sciences, Applied 
Science, Medicine, Literature, Journalism, the Theatre, Music, 
Law and Commerce; “Les Cahirs Juifs”: Special issue: The Con¬ 
tribution of German Jetvry to German Civilisation. Preface by 
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Albert Einstein, Paris, 1933; P- Molenbroeck, Hitler im Lichte 
des erwacheuden Holland, Eine Aufkldrungsschrift (= German 
translation of Hitler cn zijn bcstrijders), Berlin, Verlag Deutsche 
Kultur-VVacht, 1935.—Really an Anti-Semitic work; Ruben 
Blank, **La Question juive et I’^conomic allemande , Revue 
politique et parlenientaire, clxvi (Feb. 1936), pp. 289-302; Wilhelm 
Stapel, Die literarische Vorhcrrschaft der Juden in Deutschland 
igi 8 bis 1933^ 2te Auflage, Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlags- 
anstalt, 1937.—A lecture delivered on 21 Nov. 1936 at the 
Wissenschaftliche Arbeitstagung der Forschungsabteilung Juden- 
frage des Reichsinstituts fur Geschichte des neuen Deutschlands. 
At this Tagung various aspects of the Jewish question were 
discussed: the lectures were collected in Sitzungsberichte dei 
Forschungsabteilung Judcnfrage des Reichsinstituts ftlr Geschichte 
des neuen Deutschlands^ Bd. i, ibid. 1937. The Sitzungsberichte 
I have not seen. Abram Leon Sachar, Sufferance is the Badge. 
The Jetv in the Conteniporaiy World, New York, London, Knopf, 
1940.—Germany, pp. 14-72; Austria, pp. 73 “*® 4 I Czecho¬ 
slovakia, pp. 105-34; il^ly, pp. 286-99; Vernon Mackenzie, 
Through Turbulent Years. London, Bles, 1938, pp. 58-65 (inci¬ 
dents in Berlin); Heinrich Hauser, Hitler versus Germany, 
London, Jarrolds, 1940, pp. 235-55. 

For persecution in Vienna after the Anschlufi, Vincent Sheean, 
The Eleventh Hour, London, Hamish Hamilton, i 939 » PP* 87-109 
(account of an eyewitness); the pogrom in Germany of 10-12 
Nov., ibid., pp. 111 sqq.; Frederick T. Birchall, The Storm Breaks, 
London, Hale, 1938, pp. 295-301. Dr. Neubacher, National 
Socialist Mayor of Vienna, asked by Beverley Baxter whether 
stories of atrocities perpetrated on Jews were true, replies They 
are true’*. A. Beverley Baxter, Men, Martyrs, and Mountebanks, 
London, Hutchinson (no date), [1940], p. 37. 

For the tragedy of the Jew cf. Jacob Wassermann, My Life as 
German and Jew, London, Allen & Unwin, 1934 * English transla¬ 
tion first published in U.S.A. in 1933: the German original Mein 
Weg als Deutscher und Jude appeared in Berlin in 1921 (the 
English edition contains new material). For measures against the 
property of the Jews see Verrina, The German Mentality, London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1941, pp. 120-8. Der Stiirmer, Ritualmord- 
Numtner Sondernummer i. May 1934 * Ahasvers frohlich Wan^ 
derlied appeared in the Jewish paper Aktion, Nr. 5 i ^ 9 ^ 3 * 
the full text is reproduced in Theodor Fritsch, Der falsche Gott, 
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Bewcis-Material gegen Jahve, 6tc Auflage, Leipzig, Hammcr- 
Verlag, 1919, pp, 204-5; Louis Golding* The Jeiohh Problem 
(a Penguin Special). Harmondswortli, Penguin Books* 1938 (with 
33 illustrations); James Parkes, The Jetmh Question (= Oxford 
Pamphlets on World Aifairs* No. 45), Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1941; “No Jew, no Hitler!** see VVyndham Lewis* Thel-Iitkr CnlL 
London* Dent, 1939, pp, 11-19, Erich Kahler, “Forms and 
Features of Anti-Judaism**, Social Research (New York), vi (1939), 
pp. 455^88; for comment on this see Carl Meyer, “Anti-Judaism 
reconsidered**, ibid, vii (1940), pp, 169-S3, and reply thereto, 
ibid. pp. 372-7; Max Horkheimcr, “Die Juden und Europa*', 
schrift Jiiv Sozialforschuug, viii (1939}, pp. 115-37—The Purpose 
of anti-Semitism is to win the masses of other countries over to 
National Socialism, The eiimiiiation of anti-Semitism is identical 
with the struggle against the authoritarian State. Gerhard Kess¬ 
ler, Die Familiennamen der Juden in Deutschland (Mitteilungen 
der Zentralstelle fur Deutsche Personen- und Familiengeschichte 
Heft S3), Leipzig, 1935; bibliography, pp. 115-20, with lists 
of names both Jewish and non-Jewish, 

For England and the influence of the Jews sec Wolf Meyer- 
Christian, Die englisch-judiscbc Allianz, Werden und Wirken der 
kapiialistischen Weltlierrschaft^ Berlin, Leipzig, Niebelungen-Ver- 
lag, 1940 (illustrated); W. Heinrichsdorff, “Juden bcherrscheii 
England**, Zeitschrift Jiir Politik, xxix (1939), pp, 639-47; 
Friedrich C, Wiebe, “Die Balfour Deklaration im Lichtc der 
Propaganda**, ibid., xxvlii (1938), pp. 50-6 (skilful use of the 
Peel Report). 

For a clever study of “The Protocols of the Elders of Zion** 
see John Gwyer, Portraits of Mean Men. London, Cobden- 
Sanderson, 1938. 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM 
See the bibliographical note on pp, 722-3 supra, 

Ernst Toller, “The Refugee Problem**, The PoUikal Quarter¬ 
ly^ vi (1935), pp- 3S6-99; Norman Bentwich, The Refugees from 
Germany April J93J to December 1935 with a Foreimrd by 
Viscount Cecil of Chelwood and the letter of resignation of James 
C. McDonald^ High Commissioner for Refugees, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1936; id,, “The International Problem of Refugees**, 
Foreign Policy Reports, xi (1935-6), pp. 306-16 (12 Feb. 
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1936); J. L. Rubinstein, “The Refugee Problem , Inter¬ 
national Affairs^ XV (1936), pp. 7 ^^ 34 *> Dorothy Thompson, 
“Refugees: A World Problem”, Foreign Affairs, xvi {mi^h 
PP- 375-87 (Apr. 1938); Sir John Hope Simpson, “The Refugee 
Problem”, International Affairs, xvii (1938), pp* 607-28; T. F. 
Johnson, International Tramps, From Chaos to Permanent World 
Peace, With 19 illustrations. London, Hutchinson, 1938* Cited 
here for the account of the Rise and Fall of the Nansen Office, 
D, H. Popper, “International Aid to German Refugees”, Foreign 
Policy Reports, xiv (1938-9), pp. 186-96 (i Nov. 1938); Dorothy 
Thompson, Refugees, Anarchy or Organization ? With an Intro¬ 
duction by Hamilton Fish Armstrong. New York, Random 
House, 1938. 

Statistics of the German-Jewish Migration: Thejemsh Review, 
No. 7 (Dec.-Mar. 1934), pp. 81-92. 

For the effect of the coming into power of the rsational 
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1935—see T. R. Fciwcl, No Ease in Zion, London, Seeker & 
Warburg, 1938, ch. xiii, “Hitler over Palestine”, pp. 168 sqq. 

On the Refugee Problem see Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, vol. cciii (May 1939)1 
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graphy on the Refugee Problem, pp. 202-8. * t> t ' 

Protection of National Minorities: see the bibliography in R. L. 
Buell, International Relations, London, Pitman, no date, pp. 

720-1. ^ ... 

For the League of Nations and the protection of Minorities 
cf. Otto Goppert, Der Vblkerbund, Organisation and Tdtigkeit 
(= Handbuch dcs Volkerrechts, ed. G. A. Walz, Band iv, Erste 
Abteilung, B), Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938, pp. 575-98; cL 
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Series. London, Allen & Unwin, 1929, pp. 15^771 
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d*utie Traltison. Le Calvaire des Minorites nationales et la Societi 
des Nations, Geneva, Editions du Bureau Central des Minority, 

^ 939 - 

For a description by an eye-witness of the minorities of Eastern 
Europe and proposals for territorial revision: M. Follick, Facing 
Facts, A Political Survey for the Average Man, London, Hutchin¬ 
son, pp. 158-313 (for a Balkan federation, pp. 113-15). 

The question of the Jews as a minority presented difficulties 
to the National Socialists; it was argued that the only minorities 
to be considered in international law were national minorities and 
that further such minorities must not be alien to the people 
amongst whom they lived: the Jews were not a nation and thus 
could not constitute such a national minority, and they were also 
**artfremd** to the “Wirtvolk**: see Curt Menzel, Minderheiten- 
recht und Judenfrage (speeches, 17 Feb., 28 Apr, 1933 before the 
Bund Nationalsozialistischer Deutscher Juristen in Hamburg). 
Beuern (Hessen), Horst Posern, 1934—^“nicht Paritat sondern 
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Bedeutung der nalionalen Minderhcit und die Juden tn Deutschland, 
Dissertation of the Rechts- und Wirtschaftswisscnschaftliche 
Fakultat of the University of Jena, 1938; full bibliography, 
pp. 71-8. 

ECONOMICS 

See the bibliographical note on pp. 744 sqq. supra, 

^ (i) Economic Development under the Weimar Republic 
Ed. Bernhard Harms, Strukturwandlungen der Deutschen Volks- 
wirtschaft, Vorlesungen gehalten in der Deutschen Vercinigung ftir 
Staatswissenschaftliche Forthildung, 2tc verv^ollstandigtc Auflage, 
Berlin, Hobbing, 1929: vol. i, pp. 524; vol. ii, pp. 509. See in 
particular the Systetnatischc Zusammenstellung des wissenschaft- 
lichen Schrifttums ilber die wirtschaftlichen Gegcnwartsprobleme tn 
Deutschland, pp. 471-509. On the “Reichswirtschaftsrat** see 
Herman Finer, Representative Government and a Parliament of 
Industry, A Study of the German Federal Economic Council, 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1923. M, Philips Price, Germany in 
Transition, London, The Labour Publishing Co., 1923. 

On “Governmental Administration and Regulation of Econo¬ 
mic Enterprises** and the “Regulation and Administration of 
Business, Exchange and Banking*’ under the Weimar Republic 
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pp- 536-94- . . , . . . ^ 
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problem; Rene Dupuis, “L’Allemagne devant la Faillite**, Revue 
politique et parlcmcntairc^ cliii (Nov. 1932), pp. 297-308. 

For impressions of the Slump in summer 1932 cf. H. Hessell 
Tiltman, Slump! A Study of Stricken Europe to-day, London, 
Jarrolds, 1932 (illustrated), and cf. H. V. Hodson, Slump and 
Recovery I92g-ig3y, A Survey of World Economic Affairs, 
London, New York, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 1938 
(published under the auspices of the Royal Institute of Inter¬ 
national Affairs).—Sec in particular on the Banking Collapse in 
Austria and Germany, pp. 64-71; the end of Reparations, pp. 
138-45; the World Economic Conference, 1933, pp. 172-206; 
Germany and her debts, pp. 320-34; E. Varga, The Great Crisis 
and its Political Consequences, London, Modern Books Ltd., no 
date (Preface dated Moscow, Sept. 1934)-—^The Communist view 
of the crisis of 1928-33; Bernard von Brentano, Der Beginn der 
Barbarei in Deutschland, Berlin, Rowohlt. Verlag, 1932 .—h 
Socialist criticism of the economic policy of the Reich Govern¬ 
ment; Hjalmar Schacht, Grundsdtze deutscher Wirtschaftspolitik, 
Oldenburg, Stalling, 1932.—An elaboration of a lecture delivered 
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Andreae, KapitaUsinm, Bohchc^oismus, Faschhmm (Jena, Fischer, 
*933)» (PP- 7 ^ "Staat und Kapitalismus in Deutsch¬ 
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deutsche Kapitalismus in der Weltwirtschafiswende’' (pp- 9 ^ 
106); Harrison Brown, “Germany: the rise of Industry”, in Our 
Neighbours To-day and Yesterday. London, Gerald Howe, i933r 
pp. 65-83. 

On German post-war bucigcls see Victor de Marcc, Le CQntr6k 
dcs Finances en France et a reiranger (to which I have at present 
no access), vol. iii, Paris, Alcan, 1931 (pp. 576); Karoline 
Tuchmann, Die deutseke und die bntiscfie Arhcitslosenversichc- 
rung: VergMch und Kritik (Volkswirtschaftliche Studicn, ed, 

E. Ebcring, Heft 41). Berlin, Verlag Dr. Emil Ebering, 1933; 
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mann, “Work Camps and Voluntary Work Sendee in Germany”, 
The International Quarterly of Adult Education, i (No. 2, Aug. 
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F. Laack, “Der freiwillige Arbeitsdienst in Deutschland. Grund- 
lagen, Ziele und Problematik”, ibid. (No, 3, Nov. 1932), 
pp, 160-85, with summary in English, pp. 182-5. William T, 
Ham, “Labor under the German Republic”, The Quarterly 
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(ii) National Socialist Economics 
Gustav Stolper, German Economy 18^0-1940. Issues and 
Trends. London, Allen & Unwin, 1940; Kenyon E. Poole, Ger- 
man Financial Policies 1932-1939 (Harvard Economic Studies, 
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British Empire and the world of Germany’s frozen credits; Henry 
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in 1^29 Challenge to the World, Priends of Europe, 
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Robert A, Brady, The RationaUzalion Movement in German In¬ 
dustry, A Study in the Evolution of Economic Planning, Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1933*—'' discusses in suc¬ 
cessive chapters the conditions in the main German industries; 
William Konrad Kessler, *^The new German Cartel Legislation: 
July 15 1933**, The American Economic Review, xxiv (1934)1 
pp. 477-Sz; Rudolf Callmann, Das deuische KartellrechL Kom- 
mentar, Berlin, Philo-Verlag, 1934 {with the legislative texts), 
pp. XX, 721; Hermann Levy, Industrial Germany: a Study ^ Us 
Monopoly Organizations and their Control by tlie State. 
bridge University Press, 19351 William Konrad Kessler, ‘The 
German Corporation Law of 1937”, The American Economic 
Revieto, xxviii (1938), pp- 653-62.-011 the application of 
National Socialist principles to Company Law; Fritz Haussmann, 
Konzente und KarteUe im Zeichen der *^Wirtschaflsl€nhmg'\ 
Zurich, Leipzig, Verlag fur Recht und Gesellschaft, 193S, This 
work is a general treatment of the subject, but in particular see 
for the development in Germany, pp. 89-143 > materials 

collected in Part iv, "Zum neuen dcutschen Wirtschaftsbau , 
pp, 339-57 (with charts); Hans Behrend, Die wahren Herren 
DeuUchUmds, Paris, fiditions Promethce, 1939; English transla¬ 
tion by Charles Ashlcigh: The Real Rttlas of Germany, London, 
Lawrence & Wishart, 1939 Trusts and Hitler, pp. 52-99, 
leading members of the great Trusts, pp. 152-60; the Back to 
Private Ownei'ship” Racket, pp. 100-24; Profits and Wages, 
pp. I25“5I; agricultural policy for the Junkers, pp. 168-77]. 

(viii) Autarky and the Second Four Years Plan 
Kurt Baumann, “Autarkic und Planwirtschaft‘*, Zeitschrift 
fiir Sozialforschung, ii (1933)^ PP^ 797*°31 Charles Schrecker, 
“The Growth of Economic Nationalism and its International 
Consequences”, International Affairs, xiii (i 934 )» PP* 208-25; 
Robert Mclver, “National Economic Planning and International 
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Organization”, Problems of Peace, Ninth Series, London, Allen 

6 Unwin, 1935, pp. 205-25; General Serrigny, ”Le Rcarmcment 
allemand (i) Poids lourds et autostrades”. Revue des Deux Moudes, 
gmc p<Sriodc, xxxi (i Feb. 1936), pp. 517-26; (ii) “Essences et 
carburants”, ibid., x.\xii (1936), pp. 662-75; II. Laufenburger, 
“L*autarchic allemandc et les tendances du deuxi^me plan qua- 
driennal”, Politique tirangere, Dec. 1936, pp. 72-9. 

For Autarky, “Haves and Have-nots”, &c., see Present Inter- 
national Tensions (= American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. cxcviii, 1938, cd. E. M. Patterson); Francesco Nitti, 
La Disagregation de VEurope, Paris, Editions Spes, no date [1938]: 
“Les Plans economiques de guerre et les programmes d'autarcie 
en Allemagne et en Italic”, pp. 432-86; Otto Hoflfmann, Das 
Wirtschaftsjahr igjy. Im Zcichcn des Vicrjahresplans, Frankfurt 
a/M., Socictiits-Verlag, 1938.—Reprint of articles from the Frank¬ 
furter Zeitung\ for Hitler’s speech at the Nuremberg Parteitag 

7 Sept. 1937 see, “Vcrpflichtcte Volkswirtschaft”, pp. 72 sqq.; 
Felix Weil, “Neuere Literatur zur deutschen Wehrwirtschaft”, 
Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, vii (1938), pp. 200-18; Frieda 
Wunderlich,* ‘Germany’s Defense Economy and the Decay of 
Capitalism”, The Quarterly Journal of Economics, lii (1938)1 
pp. 401-30; Ernest Hambloch, Germany Rampant, London, 
Duckworth, 1939, ch. xiv, “The German Economic Drive”; 
ch. XV, “German Economic Militarism”; Germany s Bid for Self- 
Sufficiency, Pamphlet: reprint of articles from the Financial 
Times of 5, 8, 9, 10 May 1939. London, 1939; General Serrigny, 
“Mati^rcs premieres et revendications allcmandes”, Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 8'"*^ Periode, 1 (1939), pp- 70-87; on the Second 
Four Years Plan see Heinrich Hauser, Hitler versus Germany, 
London, Jarrolds, 1940, ch. iv, “The Credit Side” (Ersatz 
materials: Buna, Zellwolle, &c.), ch. v, “Debit Side”.—A valuable 
account. 

For an English translation of the statement of Gocring’s duties 
under the Four Years Plan see Charles W. Domvillc-Fife, This 
is Germany, London, Seeley Service & Co., [1939 ?]i pp- 9 ^'" 5 * 

For a study of Wehrwirtschaft see the Anhang (written Nov. 
1938) by L. F. Manfred to Max Sievers, Unser Kampf gegen das 
Dritte Reich, Stockholm, Holmstrom, 1939, pp. 143-227. 

For the day-to-day application of measures due to the campaign 
for autarky cf. Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent Years. 
London, Dies, 1938, pp. 81-101. 
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(ix) “Grossraum” Economics 

Karl Kriigcr, Deutsche Grofiraumzcirtschaft, Hamburg, Hanse- 
atische Verlagsanstalt, 1932. Machtrdumc of Britain, America, 
Japan, Italy, France, and Russia; discusses “Mittelcuropaisch- 
balkanischc Wirtschaftszukunft; Einzclaufgabcn dcs dcutschcn 
GroBwirtschaftsraumes*'; for the breakdown of world economics, 
the consequent necessity for national autarky, and the development 
of a Grofiraum^ since “bei eincm ZusammenstoB zwischen eng- 
und kleinraumigen und groB- und weitraumigen Bewegungen auf 
die Daucr immer die GroB- und Weitraumigen Sieger blieben*’ 
(Ratzel) see K. Haushofer, Der nationalsozialistische Gedanke tn 
dcr Welt (in the series “Das Neue Reich**. Herausgegeben von 
der Deutschen Akadcmie). Munich, Callwey Verlag, 1933; on the 
“planmiiBigc Zuordnung von Volk und Raum** sec Reinhard 
Schaeder, Gntudzitge ciner Theoric der ReichspJanung, Disserta¬ 
tion of the Rcchls- und Staatswissenschaftlichc Fakultat of the 
University of Breslau, 1936; bibliography, pp. v-vi. 

(x) Economics and Law 

For Economics and Law see Hans Frank, Nationahozialistisches 
Handbuch fi'tr Recht uttd Gcsetjsgehuug, 2, Auflage, Munich, Eher, 
1935: Wirtschaftsrecht^ pp. 543-635; Arbeits- und Soztalrecht^ 
pp. 692-822; Vcrkchrsrecht, Die Stellung dcr Retchsbahn tn Recht 
und Gesetzgebungt pp, 823-60; Bauernrecht, pp. 1050-1102; 
Handelsrechty pp. 1105-1316. 

(xi) Social Policy 

For workers* educational institutions under the Weimar Re¬ 
public see the heading Germany in the General Index of Marius 
Hansome, World Workers' Educational Movements. Their Social 
Significance. New York, Columbia University Press; London, 
P. S. King & Son, 1931, p. 590* H. Powys Greenwood, The 
German Revolution. London, Routledge, i 934 » Social 

Synthesis**; L. II. A. Geek, “New Trends in Social Policy in 
Germany**, International Labour Review^ xxxvi (i 937 )» PP- 26-48; 
Hitler calls this living! By a member of the German Freedom 
Party. London, Sidgwick & Jackson, 1939* —^ hasty compila¬ 
tion; C. W. Guillebaud, The Social Policy of Nazi Germany (in 
the series “Current Problems**, ed, Ernest Barker). Cambridge 
University Press, 1941. 
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Population policy: cf. Otto D. Toiischiis, They toanted War, 
New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940, pp. 21G-34; R* R. Kuexyn- 
ski, Living-space and Population Problems Oxford Pamphlets 
on World Affairs, No* S)* Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1939; Alfred 
Meusel, '*Die Familk in dcr deutschen GcsellschaftsauffaBSung 
seit 1933 Schrijten des Imtiiuis filr Sozialforschung^ ed* Max 
Horkheimer, Band v, “Studkn iiber Autoritat und Familic”, 
Paris, Alcan, 1936, pp, 753-70 with bibliographical references; 
id,, "National Socialism and the Family*', The Soctologtcal 
Review^ xxviii (1936), pp* 166-S6, 389-411 (with^ useful 
bibliographical references); R, J* Baker, "National Socialism and 
the Social Sciences*', The Sociologkal Revme, xxxi (1939)' 
pp. 89-109. 

R, Lerch, "Internal Colonination in Germany: a Problem in 
Rural Land Utilization*', Annah of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science^ cl (1930), pp. 273-87* For 
Siedlung and its happy influence on the settler so that he 
is prepared to protect and defend with his life his land and the 
significance of that fact for the constitution of "die Wacht im 
Osten des deutschen Vaterlandes” sec Anne Klatt, FamiUcn^ 
aufstieg und Siedlung^ Eine Untersuchung ilher deu Eiuflup dcr 
Siedhntg attf den soziahn Aufslkg mizebwr Landarheticrfaimlicn. 
Dissertation of the Rechts- und Wirtschafts^visscnschaftliche 
Fakultat of the University of Rostock, 1933; cf. P* V, Grcgoire, 
La Colonisation ogricole en AUemagne (from 19^9 1 -^ ^ 93 ?)’ 
Pedone, 193S; for the failure of the National Socialist plans for 
"Siedlung" see L, F. Manfred in the Anhang to Max Sievers, 
Unser Kampf gegen das Drilte Rekh^ Stockholm, Axel Holm- 
Stroms Forlag, 1939, pp. 168 sqq* 

Addendum: Students may find of service a reference to some 
articles which appeared in Current History i Calvin B, Hoover, 
“The Strength of German Capitalism*', xxxviii, pp, 539-441 dated 
from Berlin, Dec* 1932; id,, “German Capitalism and the Nazis*', 
xxxix (Aug, 1933), pp. 533-40; Heinrich Simon, "German Class 
Lines Crumble”, xxxviii (Mar, 1933), pp. <349-55; Harrison 
Brown, "Junker versus Nazi”, xl (Man 1934), pp. 668-74; 
Johannes Steel, “The ambitious Dn Schacht**, June 1934, pp. 
285-90; Willson Woodside, "Germany's Shattered Economy**, 
Apr. X93S, pp, 19-24* 
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RACE (sec p, gSS supra) 

The literature is enormous: a few references must suffice. 

See the bibliography in Jacob R. Marcus^ The Rise a/id Desiiny 
of the German Cincinnati| The Union of American Hebrew 

Congregations, pp. 3 S^“ 3 i Helmut Nicolai, Die rassengeselzHche 
Rechulehre. Grundzuge einer nationahoziaiistischen Rechtsphihso- 
phie Nationalsozialistischc Bibiiothek, Heft 39}, 3, Auflage, 
Munich, Eher, 1934; on National Socialist racial legislation see 
the speech of the Minister for the Interior, Frick, delivered on 
15 Feb, 1934. Text: Dohumente dev deutschen Pohtik^ ii (1936), 
pp, 120-4, iri Heft 4 of the series “Mier spricht das neue 
Deutschland”; W. Gross, ^"Aufgabc und Anspnich der national- 
sozialistischen Rassengesetzgebung”, Nationalsozialistische Mo~ 
Jiatshefte^ vi (1935), pp* 593-bo6; Robert Deisz, Das Recht der 
Rasse, Kommenfar zur Rassengesefzgebung, Munich, Eher, 1938; 
L, Preuss, ‘Xa theorie raciale ct la doctrine politique du National- 
Socialisme”, Revue gdnerale du droit htternational public^ Nov, 
Dec, 1934, pp, 661-74; Darre, Neuadel aus BhU und Bodeu. 
New edn, Munich, Lehmann, 1933; French translation: La Race, 
Noiivelle Ahbksse du Sang et du SoL Tr. by Pierre M^lon and 
A. Pfannsticl, Paris, Sorlot, 1939 (pp, 3 * 7 )J Zuchtziel des 

deutschen Volhes (Sonderdruck from Volk und Rasse^ Illusirierte 
Vierteljahrsschnft fiir deutsches Volhtuin, Heft 3 , Munich, 
Lehmanns Verlag); Albert Friehr, Was fnufi der Natioual- 
Sozialist vo?t der Vererbung wissen ? Die Grundlagen der Verer- 
buug und ihre Bcdeuiuiig fiir Mcnsch^ Volk tntd Staat, Mtt 
JO Abbildungcn, 6ie verbesserte Aitflag, Frankfurt a/M., 
Dicsterweg, 193S; an officially recommended work,—Friehr is a 
member of the ^‘Rassenpolitisches Amt der NSDAP“, 

Alfred Rose[ibcrg^s works are of the first importance for a study 
of National Socialist theories of race: of these may be mentioned 
hcrez Der Myihtts des 20, yahrhunderts. Fine Werfungder scelisch- 
geisiigen Cesialletihdtnpfe unserer ZeiL Munich, Hoheneichen- 
Verlag, 1930 (pp* 71^)^ Der Sump/, Querschnitte durch das 
^'Geisies''-Lebcn der November-Demokralie^ ibid., 1930 (pp. 237); 
Blut und Ehre, Ein Kampf fiir deufsche WiedergeburL Reden und 
Aufsdtze von igig-igjj, 15th edn, Munich, Ehcr, 1938; Ge- 
stahung der Idee (— Blul und Ehre, Band ii), 5th edn,, ibid,, 1938; 
Kampf um die Macht (= Blut und Ehre, Band iii), Aufsdtze von 
ig2i-ig32, 5th ccin,, ibid,, 193S; for his reply to critics of the 
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My thus: An die Dnnkehndnuer nnserer Zeit, Munich, Hohcneichen 
Verlag, 1935, and cf. Protestantischc Rompiiger, Der Verrat an 
Luther und der Mythus des 20, Jahrhunderts. 2nd edn., ibid., 1937. 

On the racial mysticism of Rosenberg see Paul F. Douglass, 
God among the Germans, Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1935, pp. 3^46- ^ , 

Hitler has pronounced the Mythus to be ‘‘trash’*: see Karl 
Barth, The Church and the Political Problem of our Day, London, 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1939, p. 42. 

Albrecht Oepke, Der Mythus, Rosenbcrgbetrachtungen. 2te 
Auflagc. Leipzig, Deichert, 1937 (a criticism of Rosenberg’s 
method and sources). Sec further F. Th. Hart, Alfred Rosenberg, 
der Mann und sein Werk, Munich, Lehmann, 1933 > edn,, 

1935* 

Eugen Fischer, Der volkische Staat, biologisch gesehen, Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1933 (speech in the University of Berlin, 
29 July 1933)1 F. Burgdorfer, Volhsdeutsche Zukunft Schriften 
der Hochschule fiir Politik, Scries i, Idee und Gestalt des 
Nationalsozialismus, Heft 34). Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 193^* 
—^“Einc biologisch-statistische Betrachtungdcrgesamt-deulschcn 
Bevolkerungsfragc”; J. Goebbels, Rassenfrage und Welt propaganda, 
Langensalza, Hermann Beyer, 1934 (= Schriften zur politischen 
Bildung, Reihc xii Rasse, Heft 6); H. F. K, Giinthcr, Rassen^ 
kunde des deutschen Volkes (mit 27 Kartcn und 541 Abbildungen). 
loth edn., Munich, Lehmanns Verlag, 1926, and sec Lothar 
Stengel von Rutkowski, “Hans F. K. Giinthcr, dcr Program- 
matiker des Nordischen Gedankens’’, Nationalsozialisiische 
Monatsheftc, vi (i93s),pp.962-98 (with bibliography), 1099-1114; 
M. Staemmler, “Rassenpflege und Schulc”, in Die Erziehung vn 
nationalsozialistischen Staat, Leipzig, Armancn-Verlag, 1933, 
pp. 132-54; on Race and on Sparta as the ideal of N.S. education: 
Louis Gillet, Rayons et Ombres d'Allemagne, Paris, Flammarion, 
1937, pp. 137-62; Karl Zimmermann, Deutsche Geschichte als 
Rassenschicksal, 4th edn., Leipzig, Quelle & Meyer, 1933; sec also 
Friends of Europe, Publications, Nos. 37, 40, 42. 

For Hitler’s racial theories sec the criticism of Manuel Humbert 
in Hitler's '"Mein Kampf'*: Dichtung und Wahrheit, Paris, Pariser 
Tageblatt, 1936, pp.95-203.—“Judengesetze,“pp. 219-45. Gabriel 
Meresse, “Le Racisme dc Wagner et d’Adolf Plitler’’, Revue 
politique et parlementaire, clxii (Jan. 1935), pp. 70-8.—The link 
to be found in the common passion for popular Nordic tradition; 
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Hugh Sellon^ Europe at the Cross-Roads (new and revised edition), 
London^ Hutchinson, no date (but after the Auschlup), ch. viii, 
** Racialism in Germanypp, 166-79; H, Plankins, The 

Racial Basis of Civilization, A Critique of the Nordte Doctrine, 
New York, London, Knopf, 1926; Friedrich Hertz, Race and 
Civilization, Translated by A, S, Levetus and W, Entz. London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co*; New York, Macmillan Co,, 
1928; Jacques Barzun, Race^ a Study in Wlodern Superstition, New 
York, Harcourt Brace & Co,, 19371 Maximilian Beck, '^The 
Independence of Culture from Race'\ The Sociological Revmo^ 
XXX (1938), pp, 49-62; Julian Huxley, in Europe 

(Oxford Pamphlets on World Affairs, No, 5), Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1939, See also Julian S, I-Iuxley and A, C, Haddon, We 
Europeans, A Siu^ey of ^^RaciaV' Probhtns, With a Chapter on 
Europe Overseas by A. M, Carr^Saunders, London, Cape, 1935; 
Paul Ludwig Landsberg, **Rassenideologic und Rassenwissen- 
Schaft, Zur ncucsten Litcraiur uber das Rassenproblem”, -Zeif- 
schrifi fiir Sozialforschung^ ii (1933). pp- 3SS-406,—Modern race 
theories are scientifically untenable; ed, Karel Weigner, UEgahte 
des Races europhnnes et ks Moyem de les amiliorer. Maestri cht, 
Paris, Bruxelles, iSciitions A, A, M, Stols, i 93 S^—^ series of articles 
in criticism of National Socialist race-theories; W, Norman Brown, 
The Stvastika, A Study of the Nazi Clauns of its Aryan Origin, 
New York, Emci'son Books Inc,, 193 3 i Francesco Nitti, La Des^ 
agregation de TEurope, Paris, Editions Spes, no date (Preface 
dated April 1938): *'La Mystique de la race ct le socialisme 
nationalistc d*Allcmagne*^ pp, 271—312, Helmut Nicolai, Rasse 
und Recht” in VolksgemeiHSchafl und Vblkeifnede in Sitzungsbe- 
rich t dc r B cr 1 i nc r Tag u ng de r I ntern at io nale n Aibeitsgemei nschaft 
der Nationalisten, pp, 45-50 (speech delivered on 7 Dec, 1934): 
“Unter einem Aricr verstehen wir einen Menschen, der kein 
judisches Blut hat,”—I had suspected that National Socialist 
race-theory was but a cloak for anti-Semitism: this JS a remarkable 
definition, 

A, Lnhaque, “Le Troisieme Reich ct la Politique indigene en 
Afrique”, Revue politique ct parUntentaire^ clxvii (June 1936)^ 
pp, 440-57,^-The racial principle in National Socialist theories 
of colonial administration. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

The Peace after the War of 1914-1918. The Treaty of 

Versailles 

[It would be irrelevant in this place to cite works describing 
the course of the deliberations during the Peace Conference (see 
the bibliography in the book of Paul Birdsall cited tnfra) save 
where these usefully reflect the judgements of a later day, e.g. the 
books of Stegemann, Ziegler, Fabrc-Lucc cited infm^ 

Students will naturally consult the Siu^ey of Iniernatwnal 
Affairs published annually by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs (Chatham House). 

Volherrccht in Hans Frank, Naiiondho^ialhtisches Handhuch 
Jiir Rccht vud Gesetssgehiuig^ 2. Auflage, Munich, Eher, 1935 * 
pp. 81-304 (Versailles, Disarmament, Saar, Danzig, League of 
Nations, See,)* 

On President Wilson^s policy during the Peace Conference 
see Paul Birdsall, Vmsailks Timniy Years After. New York, 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941, and cf. ch, xii, "From Versailles to 
Hitler"; see also Kurt O. Rabl, "Woodrow Wilson und das 
Selbstbestimmungsrecht der V6lker", Zcitschrift fiir die gesamte 
Staats^vissettschaJtj xcviii (1938), pp* 585-624; xcix {i 939 )» 
pp* 116-47; Baker, Woodrmv IVilson aud the World Settle- 

meriL New York, Doubleday, Page, 1922, 3 vols,; Denna Frank 
Fleming, The Utdted Stales cnid the League of Nations rgiS-ig^o* 
New York, Putnam, 1932, 

The Treaty of Versailles 

Alma Luckau, The German Delegation at the Parts Peace Con¬ 
ference (The Paris Peace Conference. History and Documents 
published for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
Division of Economics and History). New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1941 {pp* 5 ^^)* Brockdorff-Rantzau, 

Dohmnente. Berlin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft fur Politik und 
Geschichte, no date (Preface dated Feb* 1920).—A collection 
of his programmatische Erhidrungen , Dec. 1918-20 June 1919 i 
The German Treaty Text, witfi Introduction by Lord Robert CeciL 
Preface by H. W. V. Temperley and a Bfief Commentary. London , 
Oxford University Press, 1920; Das Diktat von Versailles: Ent^ 
stehung^-lnhalt^ZerfalL Eine Darstellung in Dohmnenten. 
Herausgegeben von Frit^ Berber^ mil einem Voneort von Joachim 
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von Ribbentrop (= VeroffcntHchungen des Dcutscheii Instituts 
fiir AuBenpolitische Forschung, ed* Fritz Berber^ Band iii), Essen, 
Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1939, 3 vols. (pp. 1672); W. O. Hender¬ 
son, **The Peace Settlement”, History, New Series, xxvi (1941), 
pp, 60-9, 

Arnold J, Toynbee, The World after the Peace Conference. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1925; Karl Friedrich Nowak, 
Versailles. Translated by Norman Thomas and E* W* Dickes, 
London, Gollancz, 1928 (illustrated); Hermann Stegemann, Das 
Trngbild von Versailles. Weltgeschkhllkhe ZusaTmnenhdnge ttnd 
sfrategischc Perspektiven. Mit 8 Karten. Stuttgart, Berlin, Leipzig, 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1926. English translation (under the 
title The Mirage of VersaiHes) by R. T, Clark, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 192S; Wilhelm Ziegler, Versailles. Die Geschichte eines 
mifigliickten Fricdeiis. Hamburg, Hanseatische Vcrlagsanstalt, 
1933; F. W, Bitter and Arnold Zelle, Dk Kratikheii Europas. 
Handbach fiir die dcntschc Freilmtspolitik. Freiburg im Breisgau, 
Niels ICampmann Verlag, 193^'’—Reparations, Disarmament, 
Revision, &c; full classified bibliography, pp. 298-305; W, H. 
Dawson, Gcrniany under the Treaty. London, Allen 6c Unwin, 
1933; M. Philips Price, Germany tn TransitioUf Part iii, 
Versailles. Treaty and the Economic Conditions of Germany”, 
pp, 125-97* London, The Labour Publishing Co,, 1923* 

For the regime in the Saar before r 93 S» Austria before the 
Anschlnp, for Danzig and Poland, as experiments in political 
geography: X* M, Goblet, Ee Cr^pnscuk des Traitis, P^is, 
Editions Bcrger-Levrault, 1934, pp* 23 ”^SI English translation: 
The Txeilight of Treaties (by W, R* Wells), London, Bell, 1936, 

pp* 22-68* 

Reparations 

B, M. Baruch, The Making of the Reparation and Economic 
Sections of the Treaty* New York, London, Harper, 1920*— 
Appendix of documents, reports of speeches, &c., on the prin¬ 
ciples of reparation; Harold G. Moulton and Constantine E* 
McGuire, Germany's Capacity to Pay. A Study of the Reparation 
Problem. New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co*, 1923: 
with a tabular summary of the principal official proposals for the 
settlement of the Reparation Problem from 1920 to 1923, 
PP' 370-91 Harold G* Moulton, The Reparation Plan. An Inter¬ 
pretation of the Reports of the Expert Committees Appointed by the 
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Reparalion Commission November JO, New York, London, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1924; Germuin Calmette, Recueil de 
DocHfiicnis siir thisioire de la O nest ion des Reparahous {igiQ- 
5 Mai iQ3i) (=: Publications de la Societe de THistoire de !a 
Guerre, 3*'^^ Sdrie), Paris, Costes, 1924; for Reparations and the 
occupation of the Ruhr sec Ernst Meier, Handbnch der deulschen 
Rcparaiio?it Lieferung i, ch* 5, pp, 143 sqq., Leipzig, Schol!, 
1927; Pierre Noel, L'Alleinngne el les Reparations, Paris, Payot, 
1924; Rufus C. Dawes, The Dawes Platt in ihe Making. Indiana¬ 
polis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1925 (ii lust rated),—Appendixes of docu¬ 
ments, pp. 285-509; Harold G, Moulton and Leo Pasvolsky, 
World War Debt Scftlcmenis. New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1926,—Appendix of documents, pp. 147-435; Carl Bergmann, 
Der Weg der Reparaiion von Versailles iiber den Dazcesplati znm 
Ziel. Frankfurt a, M,, Frankfurter Societats-Druckcrci, 1926; 
id,. The History of ReparationSt with a foreword by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. London, Benn, 1927,—This translation carries the story 
down to 31 Aug. 1926; id,, ‘*Das Problem dcr deutschen Repara¬ 
tions! eislungen”, in SlruhtHi'toandlnngm der Dentscheti VolliS- 
xvirtschafif cd, Bernhard Harms {Berlin, Hobbing, 1929), voh it, 
pp. 451-68; Hans Sveistrup, Die Schnldenhsi des Wellhriegcs* 
Qnellen- iind Liferatnr-Nachweis zn den Inieralliierten Kriegs- 
schidden, den Reparationen und dent Dmves-Plan igiS-igsS. Im 
Auflrage der prcupischen Staatsbibliothck bcarbeitet von If. S. 
Berlin, Struppe & Winkler, 1929. ii. Biindnis-Schulden nnd 
Krtegs~Trtbnle. Vom Daiees^Plan znm Young-Plan u. Nencn 
Plan. J925-J9JO, ibid,, 1931; Max Bering, Germany under the 
Dawes Plan. Origin, Legal Foundations and Economic Effects of the 
Reparation Payments. Translated by S. Milton Hart. London, 
King & Son, 1929 (Preface dated 28 Aug. 192S); cd, Edgar Sal in, 
Das Reparationsproblein, Teil i, Verhandlnngen und Gntachien der 
Konferenz von Pyrmoni (g-6 June ig 38 )\ Teil ii. Verhandlnngen 
und Gutachten der Konferenz von Berlin. Berlin, Hobbing, 1929; 
Maurice Fernot, “Le Plan devant le Reichstag”, Revue des 

DeuxMondes^ 7"^'^Periode,cvi (1930), pp. 211-22;*‘L*opinion pub- 
Hque ct les partis”, ibid., pp. 455-66; "Apres Tadoption du Plan 
Young'\ ibid., pp. 6S4-95 ;J. W. W heel er-Bcn nett and H. Latimer, 
Informaiion on the Reparation Settlement: being the Background 
and History of the Young Plan and the Hague Agreements Tg2g- 
jpjo, with a Foreword by Sir Charles Addis. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1930; Sir Andrew McFadycan, Reparation Reviezeed, 
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London, Benn, 1930 (closing chapters written during 1939); 
Victor dc Marce, **La Veritc sur la detresse allemande/* Revue 
<fes Deux Moudes^ S"™® Periode, iv (1931), pp- Article 

rctentissant**; Hjalmar Schacht, The End of Reparations, TAe 
Economic Consequences of the World War, 1 ranslated from the 
German by Lewis Gannett. Edited with an introduction by 
G. Glasgow, London, Cape, 1931; Benedikt Kautsky, Repara- 
tionen und Rustnngen, Wien, Leipzig, Hess & Co., 193 *^" 
aim of the book: 'Mic Zusammenhange der deutschen Innen- 
politik mil dem Problem derRcparationen unddem der Rustungen 
darzulegcn/* For criticism of Schachds book see pp. S sqci-l 
Victor de Marce, ‘X’Allemagne'pcut-elle payer?” Revue des 
Sciences politiqueSf Iv (1932), pp. 62-82.—Answer: Yes; Harold 
G, Moulton and Leo Pasvokky, War Debts and World Prosperity, 
Washington, The Brookings Institution 1932.—Statistical Appen¬ 
dixes, pp. 425-87-L chart. (Reparations, the Dawes Plan, the 
Young Plan, the breakdown of the programme of payment in 
1931-2); J. W, Whceler-Bennett, The Wreck of Reparations being 
the Political Background of the Lausanne Agreement 193^- With 
an Introduction by Sir Walter Layton. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1933; Louis Imbert, Le Regienient des Reparations {r 9 ^ 9 ~^ 935 )- 
Thesc of the Faculte de Droit of the University of Aix-Marseille. 
Marseille, 1935; bibliography, pp. 299-302. 

Disarmament 

For a general sketch of tlic course of the disarmament negotia-^ 
tions sec Otto G dp pert, Der Volherbund* Organisation und Tdtig- 
keit (= Handbuch des Vdlkcrrechts, ed. G. A. Walz, Band iv, 
Erste Abteilung, B), Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938, pp. 224-94 
(with bibliographies) and see in particular Die Verh and lunge n 
uber die Glcichbcrechtigung”, pp. 25 * ^qq. A OJpious biblio¬ 
graphy will be found in J. P. StefFes, Die Abrustung, Eine Forde- 
rnng der Weltineinung und des Weltgetvisscns (= Schriften zur 
deutschen Politik, cd. Georg Schreiber, 2te Rcihe, Heft 28), Kdin, 
Glide-Verlag, 1932, pp. 107-61* 

For the background of earlier efforts for disarmament see Hans 
Wehberg, DieinicrnationaleBeschrdnhung der Rustungen. Stuttgart, 
Berlin, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 1919 (pp. 463). 

Victor Lefebure, The Riddle of the Rhine. Chemical Strategy in 
Peace and War, London, Glasgow, Melbourne, Auckland, 
Collins, 1921 (Disarmament: chemical warfare); for Disarmament 
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in 1926 cf. Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science (Philadelphia), vol. cxxvi, part 6; in 1928 cf. ibid., 
vol. cxxxviii, part 6; P. J. Noel Baker, DisannamenU London, 
The Hogarth Press, 1926.—A general treatment of the whole 
subject; Handbuch des Abriistungsproblems. Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage des deutschen Studienaiisschusses fiir Fragen der Frie- 
denssicherung von Th, Niemeyer, Berlin-Grunewald, Rothschild, 
1928, 3 vols: Systemalischer Teil (contains 8 separately paged 
monographs); Urkundenbucli 1, Materialien igi 6 -igig\ Urkun- 
denbuch //, Volkerbundsverhandlungen ig20-ig2^\ Salvador dc 
Madariaga, Disarmament, London, Oxford University Press, 
1929; Victor Lefcbure, Scientific Disarmament, London, 
Mundanus (Gollancz), 1931; Pierre Cot, “Disarmament and 
French Public Opinion”, The Political Quarterly, ii (193 0 » 
pp. 367-77; Leon Blum, Peace and Disarmament, Translated 
by Alexander Werth. With an Introduction by Robert Dell. 
London, Cape, 1932; John W. Wheeler-Bennctt, Disarmament 
and Security since Locarno ig 2 y-ig 2 ^, being the political and 
technical background of the General Disarmament Conference, 
ig32, London, Allen & Unwin, 1932; Victor Lefcbure, 
Common Sense about Disarmament, London, Gollancz, 193^»Dis¬ 
armament Conference in 1932: Edgar Rods, La Guerre au,x 
i Trails, Paris, Alcan, 1932, especially pp. 164-244. W. T. Stone, 

“The Disarmament Crisis—1933”, Foreign Policy Reports, ix (1933 
-4), pp. 186-96 (25 Oct. 1933); ed. Richard Schmidt and Adolf 
Grabowsky, The Problem of Disarmament (English Supplement of 
the Zeitschrift fiir Politik), Berlin, Heymanns Vcrlag, 1933.—A 
series of essays with an appendix of documents, pp. 213-235, and 
tabulated statements of facts and figures; Allen W. Dulles, 
“Germany and the Crisis in Disarmament”, Foreign Affairs, xii 
(1934), pp. 260-70; J. W, Wheeler-Bennett, The Disarmament 
Deadlock, London, Routledge, 1934.—An account of the General 
Disarmament Conference (which opened on 2 Feb. 1932) down 
to Aug. 1934; Wythe Williams, Dusk of Europe, London, Scribner, 
1937, pp. 278-95; and for a survey of the couree of the disarma¬ 
ment negotiations: A. C. Temperley, The Whispering Gallery of 
Europe, London, Collins, 1938 (revised edn. 1939), chapters v to 
1 xiii. 

For armaments and Gleichberechtigung: see H. Goering, 
Germany Reborn (London, Elkin Mathews & Marrot, i 934 )t 
pp. 147-60; ed. Richard Schmidt and Alfred Grabowsky, Dis- 
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armament and Equal Rights, Facts and problems dealt with in the 
negotiations on disarmament and equal rights ig 33 -i 934 - Berlin, 
Heymanns Verlag, 1934.—A series of essays: note in particular 

A, Grabowsky on “Germany’s Exit from the League”, pp. 

B. Elstcr on “The German Police Forces in the Disarmament 
issue”, pp. 94-104; General Horst von Metzsch on “Treatment 
of the Quasi-Military Organisations by the Disarmament Con¬ 
ference”, pp. 105-18; Karl Megerle on “The Problem of the 
Native Soldier”, pp. 119-29. Appendix of Documents, pp. i 97 ” 
284; and (compiled by Major Hans Rohde) “A critical Guide 
to the International Literature on Disarmament since 193 ^**1 
pp. 133-94; Rolland A. Chaput, Disarmament in British Foreign 
Policy, London, Allen and Umvin, 1935; bibliography^ pp. 37^ 
423; Major-General J. H. Marshall-Comwall, Geographic Dis¬ 
armament, A Study of Regional Demilitanzation, London, 
Oxford University Press, 1935: see in particular “The Problem 
of the Rhineland”, pp. 144-58. Mention may further be made of 
Lt.-Col. Stewart Roddic, Peace Patrol, London, Christophers, 

^932. 

German Rearmament: see Hitler rearms. An Exposure of Ger¬ 
many's War Plans, Edited by Dorothy Woodman, with an Intro¬ 
duction by the Earl of Listowel (25 illustrations). London, 
John Lane, 1934.—Evidence for the militarization of German 
life; Helmut Klotz, Germany's Secret Armaments, Translated by 
H. J. Stenning. London, Jarrolds, 1934* **B)er Vormarsch der 
Aufriistung. Ein Kalender 1932-35”, Zei/rcAri/z/wV Politik, xxv 
(*935)1 pp. 181-96. 

The League of Nations and the Imposition of Sanctions 

(See also The Mediterranean: Italy, The Question of 
Sanctions, infra) 

Harold Butler, The Lost Peace, London, Faber & Faber, 1941, 
pp. 27-58.—A first-hand impression of the decline of the League 
of Nations. For the League of Nations and the imposition of 
Sanctions see Otto Goppert, op. cit., pp. 491-547; against Italy, 
pp. 527-47 (with bibliography); D. Mitrany, The Problem of 
International Sanctions, London, Oxford University Press, 1925; 
Gerhard Bergmann, Der Begriff der Sanktion im Versailler Frie- 
densvertrag. Dissertation of the Rechtswissenschaftliche Fakultat 
of the University of Jena, 1927. 

The War-Guilt" Clause in the Treaty: For an introductory 
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bibliography to the vast literature on the question of War-Guilt 
sec Werner Naf, Kricgsursachcu uud Kricgsschuldfrage von I<)14^ 
Akademische Vortrdgc zur Einfuhrung in das Problem (Berner 
Untersuchungen zur allgemcinen Geschichte, cd. W. Naf, Heft 
7), Bern und Leipzig, 1932, pp. 187-9; and see H. W. Wilson, 
The War Guilt, London, Sampson Low Marston & Co. (Preface 
dated Jan, 1928).—Appendix i, Bibliography (a brief selection), 

PP- 347 - 53 - . ^ . . 

For War-Guilt as the basis of the claim for reparations ct. 

James T. Shotwell, What Germany forgot. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1940, chs. vi and vii. 

For the question of War-Guilt sec the remarkable book of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, Europa und die deutsche Fragc, 
Lucerne, Vita Nova Verlag, 1937, especially pp. 154-205 (cf. 
pp. 384-7); and cf. the vigorous ch. xv of Clemenceau’s Grandeurs 
et Miseres d*unc Victoirc, Paris, Plon, 1930. 

For the “extraordinary blunder” of the War-Guilt clause in 
the Treaty: Sir John Pollock, The Everlasting Bonfire, London, 
Chapman & Plall, 1940, pp. 90 sqq. 

The End of Versailles 

Otto Kricgk, Das Ende von Versailles, Die Aufienpolitik des 
Dritten Reiches, Oldenburg, Berlin, Stalling, 1934; W. Ziegler, 
Der Zerfall des Versaillcr Vertrages (= VerolTentlichungcn der 
Deutschen Hochschule fiir Politik: Forschungsabteilung, Band i). 
Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1937.—‘*A purely historical 
account”; Rend Albrccht-Carrie, “Versailles Twenty Years 
After”, Political Science Quarterly, Iv (1940), pp. 1-24; Paul 
Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Years After, New York, Reynal & 
Hitchcock, 1941; Hans Gerber, “Die Wicdergutmachung des 
Versailler Unrcchts”, Zeitschriftfiir diegesamte Staatstoisscnschaft, 
c (1940), pp. 53-78. 

Revision of the Treaty of Versailles 

“The tragic thing about Germany to-day is that her demand 
for equal rights is morally justified, but to grant these moral 
rights to the Hitler regime means the creation of an exceedingly 
grave menace to European peace.” A foreign diplomat in Berlin 
in 1933: cited by Leland Stowe, Nazi Germany means War, p. 90. 

For the question of Revision of the Treaty of Versailles (article 
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19) and the League of Nations see Otto Goppert, op. cit., pp. 428- 
44 (with bibliography). 

One of the earliest and most impassioned champions of 1 rcaty 
Revision was Francesco Nitti: his views were expressed in three 
books: Peaceless Europe^ London, New York, Toronto, Alelbourne, 
Cassell & Co., 1922; The Decadence of Europe: Fhe Paths of 
Rccoustruction, translated from the Italian by F. Brittain. London, 
Fisher Unwin, 1923; They make a Desert (same translator). 
London, Toronto, Dent, 1924; John Maynard Keynes, Ihe 
Economic Consequences of the Peace^ London, Macmillan, 19^9» 
to which a sequel appeared in 1922 (London, Macmillan), 
A Revision of the Treaty, its object being “to provide facts and 
materials for an intelligent review of the Reparation Problem ; 
Clarence Marsh Case, Non-Violent Coercion. A Study tn Methods 
of Social Pressure. London, Allen & Unwin, 1923; Albert Strohle, 
Von Versailles bis zur Gegenwart. Der Fnedensvertrag und seine 
Austvirkungen. Berlin, Zentralverlag, 1928 (pp. 100).—A popular 
statement in support of Germany’s right to a revision of the 
Treaty; Somerset de Chair, Divided Europe. London, Cape, 1931. 
—Youth’s plea for revision of the Treaty; Josef L. Kunz, Die 
Revision der Pariscr Vcrtrdgc. Ewe volkerrechtliche Untersuchung. 
Vienna, Springer, 1932 (very full bibliographical references, with 
index of authors cited); W. Sikorski, “La Campagne allemande 
pour la Revision”, Revue dcs Deux Mondes, 8®® Periode, vii 
(1932), pp. 49-62; Sir John Fischer Williams, International 
Change and International Peace. London, Oxford University 
Press, 1932; Albert E. Hindmarsh, Force in Peace. Force short 
of War in International Relations. Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard 
University Press, 1933; Sisley Huddleston, War unless , 
London, Gollancz, 1933.—An able plea for revision; Walter 
Hagemann, Die Revision marschiert. Berlin, Heymann, 1933* 
Revision with a new European Locarno and a League of Nations 
limiting its interest to Europe; “Territorial Revision and Article 19 
of the League Covenant” (i) by G. M. Gathorne-Hardy; (ii) by 
David Mitrany, International Affairs, xiv (1935), PP- 818-36; 
Arnold J. Toynbee, “Peaceful Change or War? The Next Stage 
in the International Crisis”, International Affairs, xv (1936), 
pp. 26-56; F. Berber, Die volkerrechtspolitische Lage Deutschlands 
(=s Schriften der Dcutschen Hochschule fiir Politik, Series i, 
Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 21). Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1936.—A lecture delivered on 17 July 1936: 
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“Peaceful Change” and escape from Versailles; F. S. Dunn, 
Peaceful Chaugc, A Study of International Procedures. New York, 
Council on Foreign Relations, 1937; ed. C. A. W. Manning, 
Peaceful Change. An International Problem. London, Macmillan, 
1937 (eight lectures delivered at the London School of Economics 
in 1937); Heinrich Rogge, Das Revisionsproblcm. Theorie dcr 
Revision als Voraussetzung einer internationalen wisscnschafilichen 
Aussprachc iiber **Peaceful Change of Status quo^\ Berlin, Junker 
& Dunnhaupt, 1937.—The League of Nations “als Rechtskon- 
struktion einer europiiischen Weltordnung ‘gegen Deutschland’ ”, 
pp, 104 sqq.; Fritz Berber, “The Third Reich and the Future of 
the Collective System”, in Problems of Peace. Eleventh Series, 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1937, pp. 64-83.—On the necessity for 
peaceful change; Malcolm Davis, “Peaceful Change. An Analysis 
of Current Proposals”, ibid., Twelfth Series, 1938, pp. 146-60, 
and cf. pp. 72-4; John B. Whitton, “Peaceful Change and Raw 
Materials ” in The World Crisis by the Professors of the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies. London, New York, Toronto, 
Longmans Green & Co., 1938, pp. 293-323; Waldo E. Stephens, 
Revisions of the Treaty of Versailles. New York, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939 (pp. xiii, 285). 

Criticism of the Treaty of Versailles: this runs through the 
whole literature of the period; three general references may find 
a mention here: Count Harry Kessler, Germany and Europe^ 
New Haven, Yale University Press (London, O.xford University 
Press, 1923), pp. 20-41 (criticism of the Treaty); pp. 42-57 (fruits 
of the Treaty); Sir John Pollock, The Everlasting Bonfire^ London, 
Chapman & Hall, 1940, pp. 21 sqq.—Germany and her disarma¬ 
ment, pp. 63-82 (on German police, pp. 67-72); Reparations, 
pp. 83-93; for Hitler’s attacks on the Treaty of Versailles and the 
democracies cf. John T. Whitaker, Fear came on Europe^ London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1937, pp. 297-311. 

France and French Policy towards Germany 

Jacques Bainville, Les Consequences politiques de la Pai.x. Paris, 
Fayard et Cie, 1920.—A really brilliant and prophetic attack 
upon the Treaty of Versailles as a betrayal of French interests: 
its fatal defect that it left German unity untouched; Andre 
Tardieu, The Truth about the Treaty. Foreword by Edward M. 
House. Introduction by Georges Clemenceau. London, Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1921.—Defence of the Treaty of Versailles; Alfred 
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Fabre-Luce, La Victoire. Paris, fiditions de la Nouvelle Revue 
Fran^aise, 1924 (the title is ironical); in English: The Limitations 
of Victory, Translated by Constance Vesey. London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1926 (New York, Knopf).—Part ii. The Abortive Peace: 
Reparations and Security; the Ruhr; on Victory; A. L. Lowell, 
Greater European Governments^ Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard 
University Press, 1925 (pp. 106-208, French institutions and 
parties); Sisley Huddleston, France^ in the series “The Modern 
World”, ed. H. A. L. Fisher. London, Benn, 1926: The World 
War and After, pp. 411-606; Alcide Ebray, A Frenchman looks 
at the Peace, Translated by E. W. Dickes. I^ndon, Kcgan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner & Co., 1927; the French original under the 
title La Paix Malpropre {Versailles): pour la Reconciliation par la 
Virite was published at Milan (Societa Editrice “Unitas ) in 
1924; A. Fabre-Luce, Paris, Grasset, 1927** 

in English, Locarno: the Reality, Translated from the French by 
Constance Vesey. New York, Knopf, 1928.—For an alliance of 
France with Germany; Charles Maurras, Lc Mauvais Traiti, De 
la Victoire a Locarno, Chronique (Tune Ddcadence, Paris, Editions 
du Capitole, 1928. 2 vols. (pp. 401, 384): reprinted articles from 
UAction franfaise^ from ii Oct. 1918 to 4 Oct. 19271 Gabriel 
Hanotaux, “Le Projet d’Union et de Cooperation europdenne , 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 7*"® Periodc, Iviii (1930), pp. 755 “[ 79 * 
Briand; Georges Clemcnccau, Grandeurs et Miseres d*une Victoire, 
Paris, Plon, 1930; English translation. Grandeur and Miseiy oj 
Victory, London, Bombay, Sydney, Harrap, 193®* Clemen- 
ceau’s defence against the criticisms of Foch; Fritz Klein, Dreizehn 
Manner regieren Europa, Umrissc der europaischen Zukunftspolitik, 
Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, i 93 ®; 

An interesting first-hand account of policies and personalities; 
B. Lavergne, Esquisse des problemes franco-allemands, De Vutiliti 
d*une collaboration economique enire la France et I Allemagne, 
Paris, Iiditions de “L’Annee Politique Fran9aise et fitrangere , 
Camber, 1931; Richard von Kiihlmann, Ihoughts on Germany 
(translated by Eric Sutton), London, Macmillan, 1932, pp. 203- 
28, “A Franco-German Conversation”; W. G, Moore, France and 
Germany, An Introduction to a European Problem, London, 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1932} Johannes Haller, 
France and Germany, The History of one thousand years. Trans¬ 
lated by Dora von Beseler. London, Constable, 19321 Gaston 
Zeller, La France et VAllemagne depuis dix sikles (= Collection 
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Armand Colin, No. 151). Paris, Colin, 193^> Czcch-Jochberg, 
Wir und Fratikreich. Erbfewd? Bundesgettosse? Oldenburg, 
Stalling, 1932.—plea that it is not too late for the conclusion of 
an alliance between France and Germany; R. von Kiihlrnann, 
“Germany and France. The Problem of Reconciliation , 
Foreign Affairs^ xi (1932), pp. 137-45; J- Gaudefroy-Demom- 
byncs, “Versailles: Un Bienfait pour TAllemagne*’, Revue poli¬ 
tique et parlemcntairey cliii (Oct. 1932), pp. 68-81.—Versailles 
unified Germany; Gcneraloberst von Sceckt, Deutschland 
zwischen West und Ost. Hamburg, Hanscatische Vcrlagsanstalt, 
1933.—Defence against France, friendship with Russia, no war 
on two fronts; Edouard Herriot, La France dans le Monde. Paris, 
Hachette, 1933.—Loyalty to the League of Nations—yes, but 
France “entend rester fidele a ceux de scs amis qui lui rcstent 
attaches**; Georges Suarez, Les Honnnes nialades de la Paix. 
Paris, Grasset, 1933; Paul Vauchcr, Post-War France, London, 
Thornton Buttenvorth, 1934.—On the part played by France in 
international affairs: a survey of French foreign policy; Fernand 
de Brinon, France, Allemagne 1^18-1934. Paris, Grasset, 1934; 
Andre Chevrillon (de TAcademie fran9aise), La Menace alleniande, 
hier et aujourdhui. Paris, Plon, 1934.—^^'he literature of the War 
(1914-18), Mein Kampf, and the later pronouncements of National 
Socialism: the continuity of view; Spectator, Germanys National 
Awakening seen by a foreign observer, Geneva (Apr. 1934)* PP* 42" 
59.—The National Socialist case against France; Alexander 
Werth, France in Ferment. London, Jarrolds, 1934; Colonel A. 
Grasset, “La France devant TEuropc militarisee**. Revue des 
Deux ALondes, 8”^® Periode, xxv (15 Feb. 1935), pp- 782-800 
2-year military service, &c.; cf. Marcchal Petain, “La Securitc de 
la France au cours des annees creuscs**, ibid., xxv (i Mar. 1935), 
pp. i-\x; Andre Tardieu, France in Danger! A Great Statesman's 
Warning. Translated from the French ^ Gerald Griffin. London, 
Denis Archer, 1935 (15 photographs); Etienne Dcnnery, “French 
Foreign Policy**, in Problems of Peace, Ninth Scries, London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1935, pp. 74-95; Robert Valour, “French 
Government and Politics**, in ed. R. L. Buell, Democratic Govern¬ 
ments in Europe, New York, Nelson, 1935, pp- 261-556; Colonel 
A. Grasset, “Une Entente est-elle possible entre la France et 
1 * Allemagne?**, Revue politique et parlementairc, clxvi (Jan. i 93 ^)> 
pp. 16-36.—Answer: yes: possible terms discussed—a French 
response to Hitler’s speech of 21 May 1935. 
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For the policy of France in 1935-6 cf. Pierre Brossolette, 
“Origincs ct Clements de la conception fran9aise du rcglement 
general de la paix cn Europe**, Politique etrangere^ ii (i 937 )> 
pp. 82-91; Louis Bertrand, Hitler, Paris, Fayard & Cie, 1936, 
pp. 11-31, 105-20 (France and Germany); A. de Chateaubriant, 
La Gcrbc dcs Forces, Paris, Grasset, 1937, pp. 45-53, 339 sqq — 
For Franco-German agreement; John T. Whitaker, Fear came on 
Europe, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1937, pp. 201-18.—For the 
initiation of the Franco-Russian Pact; Andre G6raud, “France, 
Russia and the Pact of Mutual Assistance’’, Foreign Affairs, xiii 
(1935), pp. 226-35; Jules Basdevant, “Le pacte franco-sovietique” 
[signed in Paris 2 May 1935: ratifications interchanged 27 Mar. 
1936], Politique Utranghe, iv (1939), pp* 27-47 (analysis of the 
Pact); George Peel, The Economic Policy of France, London, 
Macmillan, 1937, ch. x, “The Phantom of Reparations’*; Hugh 
Sellon, Europe at the Cross Roads, London, Hutchinson, no date 
(Preface dated Nov. 1937), ch. i, French Policy since the War, 
and see ch. ii on “The Strength of France**; Alexander Werth, 
The Destiny of France, London, Hamish Hamilton, 193?» Fol^tnd 
Dorgelcs, Fronticres, Menaces sur VEurope, Paris, Albin Michel, 
1938 (writing of book completed Nov. 1937).—A very interesting 
sur\'cy of French policy in 1937: Austria, the Russian pact, the 
need for unity in France. Interview with Mussolini Nov. 193^ 
published for the first time (pp. 84-92); Johannes Stoye, Frank- 
reich ztoischcn Furcht und Hoffnung, Leipzig, Felix Meincr Verlag, 
1938 (Preface dated Oct. 1938); Wladimir d’Ormesson, “France s 
Friends and Enemies, Information on Foreign Affairs**, Europe 
into the Abyss, ed. Alex Forbath, London, Pallas Publishing Co. 
[Mar. 1938], pp. 113-70; Madame Genevieve Tabouis, “The 
World Political Destination of France**, ibid., pp. 81-109; 
Genevieve Tabouis, Perfidious Albion—Entente Cordtale, Trans¬ 
lated by J. A. D. Dempsey. London, Thornton Butter\vorth, 
1938; F. Grimm, Die historischen Grundlagen unserer Beziehungen 
zu Frankrcich (= Schriften der Hochschule fiir Politik, Series i. 
Idee und Gestalt des Nationalsozialismus, Heft 35). Berlin, 
Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938; id., “Die deutsch-franzosische 
Verstandigung’*, Zeitschrift fiir Politik, xxviii (1938), pp. 45 ~ 9 ’— 
A plea for mutual understanding despite the past; Jacques 
Bainville, L'Allcmagne, Preface de Albert Rivaud, Paris, Plon, 
1939. ^ ^ collection of Bainville*s articles on Ger¬ 

many (written from 1909 to 1936) which appeared in the Action 
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frau(.aisc\ Wlaclimir d’Onnesson, France. Translated by J. Lewis 
May. With a Prefatory Letter from the French Ambassador in 
London (“Ambassadors at Large. Studies in the Foreign Policies 
of the leading Powers”: ed. E. H. Carr). London, New York, 
Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., 1939; fidouard Daladier, The 
Defence of France, London, Hutchinson, no date [1939].—Intro¬ 
duction: A Biographical Sketch by Yvon Lapaqucllcrie, pp. 11-41 
(dated June 1939); France talks zvith Hitler, The story of the final 
struggle to avoid war based on the diplomatic documents contained 
in the ''French Yellow Book", London, Melbourne, Hutchinson, 
no date [1940], with 32 illustrations. Arnold Wolfcrs, Britain and 
France between Two Wars, Conflicting Strategics of Peace since 
Versailles, New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940.—The Biblio¬ 
graphy, pp. 417-51, is very valuable. D. W. Brogan, The Develop¬ 
ment of Modern France i8yo-ig3g, London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1940, pp. 543-729—France since 1918; Harold Butler, The Lost 
Peace, A Personal Impression^ London, Faber & Faber, 194L 
pp. 59-88; Jacques Maritain, France^ my Country, Through the 
Disaster, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green, & Co., 1941. 

France: The Occupation of the Rhineland and the Ruhr 
Maurice Barres, Le Genic du Rhin, Paris, Plon, 1921.—French 
sentiment for the Rhine; id., Lcs Grands Problcmcs du Rhin, 
Paris, Plon, 1930.—Speeches and writings of Barres from 28 June 
1919 until his death on 4 Dec. 1923; Johann Gerhard Hagcmann, 
Das Rheinland und die Sozialdemokratie im Spiegel der mehrheits- 
sozialistischen Pressc von der Revolution bis zum Ruhrcinbruch, 
Dissertation of the philosophische Fakultat of the University of 
Munster, 1926. The Rhineland; Vincent Broustra, Les Sanctions 
iconomiques prises en Territoire Rhenan par les Gouvernements 
Alliis comme suite au,x manquements volontaires de VAllemagnc, 
Th^e of the Faculte de Droit of the University of Paris. Paris, 
Jouve et Cie, 1925; K. Strupp, Neutralisation, Befriedung, Ent- 
militarisicrung (= Handbuch des Volkerrechts, cd. G. A. Walz, 
Band ii, Abteilung ii), Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1933: “Entmilitari- 
sierung”, pp. 369-441, “Rheinland”, pp. 432-6; and cf. Band iii, 
Abteilung iv: Die RechUstellung der besetzten Rhcinlande, 1923. 
Paul Tirard, “Comment nous avons occupe la Ruhr, (i) 
Janvier-mai 1923”, Revue des Deux Mondes, y"'® Periode, lx 
(1930), pp. 122-48; (ii) ibid., “Juin 1923-novcmbre 1924”, 
pp. 319-44; Rudolf Cuno, Der Kampf urn die Ruhr, Frankreichs 
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Raubzug und Deutschlatids Abwehr. Leipzig, Koehler, 1923. 
Contains a‘*Chronik der Schreckensherrschaft**, pp. 213-32; Count 
Harry Kessler, Germany and Europe^ New Haven, Yale University 
Press (London, Oxford University Press), 1923, pp. 76-106.— 
The French in the Ruhr; G. Greer, The Ruhr-Lorraine Indnstnal 
Problem, New York, Macmillan, 1925.—Ruhr occupation, pp. 
177-201; Major B, T. Reynolds, Prelude to Hitler, London, Cape, 
1933, pp. 31—140.—^The Ruhr occupation; Paul Wentzke, Rhein^ 
kampf, Band ii, Im Kampf um Rhein und Ruhr igig-ig24, 
Berlin-Grunewald, Vowinckel Verlag, 1925.—For the Ruhr see 
pp. 211—58; for the occupation of the Ruhr cf. Carl Bergmann, 
The History of Reparations, London, Benn, 19271 PP* > 

ed. Ernst Schultzc, Ruhrbesetzung und Weltwirtschaft, Etne inter- 
nationale Untersuchung der Einzvirkungen der Ruhrbesetzung auf die 
Weltwirtschaft (= Schriften des Weltwirtschafts-Instituts der 
Handels-Hochschulc, Leipzig, Band 3), Leipzig, Gloeckner, 1927. 
—ch. i, effects on German economic life; ch. ii, effects on econo¬ 
mic life of France; Friedrich Glombowski, Frontiers of Tenor. 
The Fate of Schlageter and his Comrades. Translated from the 
German by Kenneth Kirkness, with 62 illustrations. London, 
Hurst & Blackett, 1935.—Por the French occupation of the Ruhr, 
pp. 167-250. Schlagcter’s arrest and execution, pp. 187-210. 
H. T, Allen, My Rhineland Journal. London, Hutchinson, 1924 
(illustrated); The Uneasy Triangle. Four Years of the Occupation 
as seen by **/Jpex*\ London, Murray. 1931.—Personal experiences 
of an Englishman with Germans; “La France sur le Rhin, 
(i) La le9on du passe**. Revue des Deux Mondes, 7"'® Periode, 
xlviii (1928), pp. 762-97; (ii) “L*occupation**, ibid., xlix (1929), 
pp. 112-39; (>") problemc allemand apres T^vacuation de la 

Rhenanie**, ibid., lix (1930), pp. 721-53; 9 * 

Revolver Republic. F‘rance's Bid for the Rhine. London, Arrow- 
smith, 1930; Friedrich Grimm, Vom Ruhrkrieg zur Rhein- 
landrdumung. Erinnerungen eines deutschen Verteidigers vor 
franzbsischen und belgischen Kriegsgerichten. Mit 9 Abbildungen. 
Hamburg, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 193®* 

Could France really have created an independent Rhineland? 
The question discussed in ch. xii of Clemenceau*s Grandeurs et 
Miseres dUinc victoire. Paris, Plon, 1930. 

Paul Tirard, “En Rhenanie. Les derniers jours de Poccupa- 
tion**. Revue des Deux Mondes, 7>"« Periode, lix (1930), pp. 559-^1 *. 
id.. La France sur le Rhin. Douze annees d'occupation rhenane 
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(32 gravures, 8 maps). Paris, Plon, 1930; Friedrich Grimm, 
Frankreich am Rhehi. Rhewlatidbesetzimg und Scparaiismus tm 
Lichtc der historischcn franzoshchen Rheinpolitik, Hamburg, Ber¬ 
lin, Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1931.—An answer to Paul 
Tirard's book; Pierre Rain, **La France sur le Rhin’*, Revue des 
Scieuces poUtiques, liv (1931), pp. 283-93; R. Oberhauser, Der 
Kampf urn die Rlieiup/alz, Frankreich, Separatismus und Almehr- 
bewcgung igi8-ig24. Dissertation of the Philosophische hakul- 
tat of the University of Leipzig, 1932.—Fully documented notes, 
pp-185-228; bibliography, pp. 229-34; R. Loffet, *‘Le separa- 
tisme rhenan’\ Revue des sciences poUtiques, Ivi (1933), pp- S°9"25- 
Hermann Oncken, Nation und Geschichie, Reden und Aufsdtze 
igig-igjS. Berlin, Grote’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1935: see 
essays vii to xi in the section entitled “Im Kampf um die West- 
front**, especially Nr. vii, “Die historische Rheinpolitik der 
Franzosen*’, pp. 135-84. Dr. Dorten, “Le General Mangin en 
Rhenanie**, Revue des Deux Mondes, 8"^*^ Periode, xl (1937), pp- 39” 
67; Friedrich Grimm, Um Rhein, Ruhr, und Saar, Fin Abzvehr- 
kampf igi8-ig35, Leipzig, Reclam, 1937; Henry Bordeaux, Les 
J^tapes allemandes, Paris, Grasset, 1940, pp. 49-110. 

For France and the question of the control of the Rhine: Sir 
John Pollock, The Everlasting Bonfire, London, Chapman & Hall, 
1940, pp. 44-57. 

German and Frenchman: the contrast: A. de Chateaubriant, 
La Gerbe des Forces {Nouvelle Allemagne), Paris, Grasset, i937i 
pp. 40-1. 

For the question of “Security**—the paramount issue for the 
French—cf., e.g., Count Harry Kessler, Germany and Europe, 
New Haven, Yale University Press (London, Oxford University 
Press), 1923, pp. 58-75; Die Sicherheitsfrage, Dokumentarisches 
Material, ed. Karl Linnebach, mil Einlcitungcn und Schlufizcort 
von Graf Max Montgelas, Berlin, Verlag Rhcinischcr Beobachter, 
1925, pp. 265 [in part translations of documents published in the 
French Yellow Book “Documents relatifs aux ncgociations con- 
cernant les garanties de securite contre une aggression d’Alle- 
magne 10 Janvier 1919-7 dcccmbre 1923** and the English Blue 
Book “Papers respecting Negotiations for an Anglo-French Pact*' 
1924]. This is Schrift 7-9 of the scries RheinischeSchicksalsfragen\ 
L. Aubert, “Security: Key to French Policy**, Foreign Affairs, 
xi (1932), pp. 122-36. “Security** and the interpretation of 
Article 16 of the League Covenant: the implication of the per- 
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manence of the status quo: Sisley Huddleston, War unless -, 

London, Gollancz, 1933, pp. 182-9. Politische Vertr^ge. Eine 
Sammluug von Urkunden, hcrausgegeben von Viktor Bruns^ Band iV. 
Erstcr TeiL Matcrialien zur Entwicklung der Sickerhettsfrage im 
Rahtne/i dcs Vblkerbundes^ bcarbeitet von Georg von Gretschaninow 
(1920-1927). Berlin, Hcymann, 1936 (pp. xxx, 486); K. Schwen- 
demann, Abriistung und Sicherheit, Handbuch der Sickerhettsf rage 
und der Abriistungskonferenz, Mit einer Sanimlung der wichtigsten 
Dokumente, Band i, 2. Auflage, Leipzig, Verlag Rudolf Hof- 
stetter, 1933 (down to ii Dec. 1932); Band ii [193^]* Preface 
dated November 1935; Heinrich Rogge, KoHektivsicherheit, 
Biindnispolitiky Vblkerbund, Theorie der nationalen und inter- 
nationalen Sicherheit, Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, i937.--“Cf. 
in particular § 18, “Zu Kants ‘Ewigem Frieden* und Hitlers 
Friedensplan”, pp. 164-84. 

French Opinion on the Anglo-German N.aval Treaty 

Cf., e.g., Rene La Bruyire, “Les Accords navals anglo- 
allemands”, Revue des Deux Mondes^ 8*"® Periode, xxviii (15 July 
*93S)> PP* 35^“^3*—Criticism of England, France informed of 
a fait accompli: the new danger of the submarine menace; 
Andre Geraud (“Pertinax’’), “France and the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty**, Foreign Affairs^ xiv {Oct, 1935), pp- 
French co-operation with Great Britain any longer possible? 

Europe 

The work of journalists is of the first importance for students 
of contemporary history: their accounts preserve the feeling the 
Stimmung —of the moment which aftenvards can be recovered 
only with extreme difficulty. I have therefore included in this 
note a reference to some of these surveys of the international 
struggles of our day. I have endeavoured to put together a 
list of books and articles which should faithfully represent the 
contemporary conflict of opinion. 

For the bibliography of modern work on international questions 
see: R. L. Buell, International Relations^ London, Pitman (no 
date), pp. 709-47, W. L. Langer and Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Foreign Affairs Bibliography, A selected and annotated List of 
Books on International Relations York, Harper, 

1933, the current bibliographical lists in Foreign Affairs and the 
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reviews in International Affairs {Royal Institute of International 
Affairs). 

For a collection of documents (in German) see WeltgeschtchU 
der Gegenzoart in Dohumenten I 9 J^/J 5 Teil i, Iniernationak 
PoUiik, Michael Freund, Essen, Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1936; 
Tcil ii* SiaaUform and Wirtschaft dcr Natione^h ibid., 1937; 
1535-6 voh iii), ed« Werner Frauendienst, ibid., 1937; 

(=: voU iv, same editor), Internationals Politik, ibid., 193S; and 
cf. Speeches and Documents on International Affairs 
Edited zeith an Iniroduciion by Arthur Bsrriedale Keith. 2 vols, 
(in the World’s Classics), London, Oxford University Press, iQjS; 
Herbert Adams Gibbons, Europe since igiS, London, Cape, 
1923.—An American survey; Francesco Nitti, La Paix^ Paris, 
1925, is at the moment not accessible for me: for its theme— 
True Peace is to be found only in the United States of Europe 
see Nitti’s book Bolshevism^ Fascism^ and Democracyy London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1927, pp. 219-20; Richard Washburn Child 
(former American Ambassador to Italy), A Diplomat looks at 
Europe. London, Fisher Unwin, 1926; Frank H. Simonds, How 
Europe made Peace without America. London, Heinemann; New 
York, Doubleday, Page & Co,, 1927,—From Versailles to Lo¬ 
carno ; Raymond Leslie Buell, Europe: a history of ten years (with 
the aid of the staff of the Foreign Policy Association), New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1928 (illustrations and maps); C* 
Dclisle Burns, igi8-ig28: A Short History of the World, Lon¬ 
don, Gollancx, 1928.—Chronology of Events, pp, 409-27, biblio¬ 
graphy, pp, 436-9; Frank H. Simonds, Can Europe keep the 
peace? London, Hamish Hamilton (no date).—Preface dated to 
Oct, 1931,—Picture of Europe as it appeared to an American 
journalist; Europe: July--Septembcr 1932: H, R. Knickerbocker, 
Can Europe recover? London, John Lane, 1932 (Austria, pp, i6- 
43: inter\dew with President Miklas, pp. 34-43; Italy, pp. 89-150: 
interview with Mussolini, pp, 140-50—the absurdity of autarky; 
Germany, pp. 228-72: interview with Gregor Strasser, pp* 259- 
72; France, pp, 169-214: interview with Herriot, pp. 192-203— 
the NSDAP. and State control over industry); an American sur¬ 
vey: George Seldes, IVorld Panorama igiS-igjg (iilustrgited). 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1933 (pp. 392, with an index) ;, R L, 
Schuman, International Politics. An Introduction to the We^temi 
State System. New York, London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1933; Leopold Schwarzschild, End to Illusion. A Study of Post- 
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War Europe, translated by Maury Mciklejohn. London, John 
Lane, 1934 (German original: Das Ende der Illusiotien), ^Thc 
fatal policy of capitulation in face of German aggression; H. R. 
Knickerbocker, Will War come in Europe? London, John Lane, 
1934; M. Follick, Facing Facts, A Political Survey for the Average 
Man, With 25 illustrations. London, Hutchinson, 1935; Frank 
H. Simonds and Brooks Emcny, The Great Potoers in World 
Politics, International Relations and Economic Nationalism, New 
York, &c., American Book Company, 1935*1 full bibliography, 
PP‘ S97”^^9» John L. Spivak, Europe under the 1 error, London, 
Gollancz, 1936; Graham Hutton, Is it Peace? A Study in Foreign 
Affairs, London, Duckworth, 193^*—International politics since 
1918; G. Schachcr, Central Europe and the Western World, 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1936. [The Little Entente ^The Rome 
Pacts—Economic Problems of Central Europe]; F. Lee Benns, 
Europe since 1014* Second revised edition. New York, Crofts & 
Co., 1936; bibliography, pp. 771-832; R- Palme Dutt, World 
Politics igiS-igjO, London, Gollancz, 1936.—The goal of 
world unity to be reached through Communism; S. Erckner, 
IlitlePs Conspiracy against Peace, Translated by Emile Burns. 
London, Gollancz, 1937; John Brown, The Road to Power, 
London, Selwjm & Blount, 1937.—Europe in 1937: “this is not 
a record of travel but of a search for the truth.**—On Germany, 
ch. v; Hugh Scllon, Europe at the Cross-Roads, London, Hutchin¬ 
son, no date. Preface dated Nov, 1937*—Europe since the Great 
War; Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, Europa und die deutsche Frage, 
Lucerne, Vila Nova Verlag, 1937 *—book a truncated 
English version has been published: Europe and the German 
Question, London, Allen & Unwin, 1941; Wythe Williams, Dusk 
of Europe, The Decline of Europe as observed by a foreign corre¬ 
spondent in a quarter century of service. London, Scribner's, 1937* 
—^The survey of Europe's decay from 1910 to 1937 by an 
American journalist: Europe's decline is the day of opportunity 
for the American West; George Slocombe, A Mirror to Geneva 
{The Growth, Grandeur and Decay of the League of Nations). 
London, Cape, 1937 (illustrated).—Sketches of Statesmen: e.g. 
Benc§, Pilsudski, &c.; John T, Whitaker, Fear came on Europe. 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1937; Richard Freund, Zero Hour. 
Policies of the Powers. Methuen, 1936 (October); 2nd edn. revised 
Dec. 1936; 3rd edn. revised 1937; John Gunther, Inside Europe 
(originally published in 1933; editions in 1934 and 1935, Harper). 
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London, Hamish Hamilton, Jan, 1936; revised cdn,, Oct. 1936; 
revised illustrated edn., Nov, 1937; Francesco Nitti, La desaggrega¬ 
tion dc rEmope. Essai sur des veriies impopuhires. Paris, Editions 
Spes, no date. Preface dated April 1938; G, Reimann, World 
Empire or World RevoltdiofL London, Seeker Sc Warburg, i 93 ^i 

E, L. Hasluck, Foreign Affairs Cambridge Univer¬ 

sity Press, 193S; ed. Alex, Forbath, Enropc into the Abyss, Lon¬ 
don, Pallas Publishing Co. [Mar, 193S]—20 papers, pp. x, 768; 

F, EKv)m Jones, The Baflle for Peace, London, Gollancz, 1938. 
Part iii, “Where do the Democratic States stand?” pp. 305 sqq,; 

C. J, Friedrich, Foreign Policy in ihe Making, The Search for 
a Nezv Balance of Power, New York, Norton, 193S,—“Only the 
triumph of constitutional government will bring us peace in per¬ 
manency”; Bernadoite E. Schmitt, Froin Versailles to Munich^ 
igiS-igsS. Public Policy Pamphlet No. 28, ed, H. D. Gideonse, 
University of Chicago Press, 1938; Robert Young, A Young Man 
looks at Europe, London, Heinetnann, 1938; G, M, Gathornc- 
Hardy, A Short History of Inlernational Affairs ig 20 lo igsS 
being the edition of 1934 revised and enlarged, London, Oxford 
University Press, 193S,—Especially Part III, pp. 335-474; F, 1 ^* 
Lucas, Journal under the Terror^ 1938, London, Toronto, Mel¬ 
bourne, Sydney, Cassell, 1939; Gabriel Louis-Jarny, Offensive 
allemande en Europe. Trois anmes d^histoire contemporaine 7 Mars 
1936-7 Mars 1939^ Paris, Sorlot, 1939; Hans Kohn, “The 
Totalitarian Crisis”, in Revolutions and Dictatorships, Cambridge 
(Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. 333-41^ J 

Fish Armstrong, When there is no Peace, London, Macmillan, 
1939; H, Beuve-Mery, Vers la plus grande Allemagnc (— Centre 
Etudes de Politique etrangere. Section d*information, No. 14). 
Paris, Hartmann, 1939 (“Les fitapes de la Progression allemande 
1933-1938”: Austria: Czechoslovakia); Sir Arthur Salter, Secu¬ 
rity, Can we retrieve itf London, Macmillan, 1939 (book went 
to press on 20 Apr, 1939); Dorothy Thompson, Let the Record 
Speak, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1939.—Republished articles 
from March 1936 to May 1939; V. M. Dean, “Europe's Diplo¬ 
matic Tug of War”, Foreign Policy Reports, xv (1939), pp. 102-12 
(15 July 1939); Ernst Henri, Hitler over Europe! Translated by 
Michael Davidson, London, Dent, 1934; a later edition in 1939' 
some changes on pp. 287-92: an epilogue written in Jan. 1939, 
pp. 292-300, and a preface by D. N. Pritt; J. Hampden Jackson, 
Europe since the War: a sketch of pohiical development 1918-1939 ■ 
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London, Gollancz, 1939, previous editions in 1933 and 1936, 
Eugene Lennhoff, X-Ray of Europe. With an Introduction by 
Victor Gordon-Lennox. London, Hutchinson, 1939 > 
man, Europe on the Eve. The Crisis of Diplomacy I933~^939' 
London, Robert Hale, 1939; Rothay Reynolds, When Freedom 
shrieked. London, Gollancz, 1939—A journalist’s retrospect; 

E. H. Carr, The Iwenly Years’ Crisis, 1919-1939- Introduc¬ 
tion to the Study of International Relations. London, Macmillan, 
1939; Edgar Stern-Rubarth, Three inen tried... Austen Chamber- 
lain, Streseniann, Briand and their fight for a new Europe. ^ P^~ 
sonal Memoir (20 cartoons). London, Duckworth, 1939’> Jo*'*' 
Mackintosh, The Paths that led to War. Europe 1919-1939- 
London, Glasgow, Blackie, 1940; Michael Foot, Armistice 1918- 
1939- London, Toronto, Bombay, Sydney, Harrap, 1940.-— 
bitter but brilliant impressionist sketch of international politics; 
Hubert P. Earle, Blackout. Philadelphia, New York, London, 
Toronto, Lippincott, 1939.—The writer sailed for Europe on 
28 June 1939—his account of the coming of war; G. T. Garratt, 
Europe's Dance of Death. London. Allen & Unwin, 1940 (Europe 
in the 19th century down to the present war). Published m 
America under the title What has happened in Europe?-, Claud 
Golding, From Versailles to Danzig. London, Allen & Umvin, 
1940 (pp. 239); E. H. Carr, International Relations since the Peace 
Treaties. New and enlarged edition, London, Macmillari, 1940. 
ch. i-xi reproduced from first edition of 1937* carry 

the story to 31 Mar. 1940; E. Lipson, Europe ^9f4-^^9- 
London, Black, 1940: see in particular "National Socialist Ger¬ 
many’’, pp. 378-414; Frederick T. Birchall, The Storm breaks. 
A Panorama of Europe and the forces that have wrecked its peace. 
London, Robert Hale, 1940.—An impressionist chronicle of the 
history of Europe from 1932 by the Correspondent of the A ew 
York Times -, Ernst Klein, Road to Disaster. Translated by Denis 
Weaver. London, Allen & Unwin, 1940.—From 1908: 1 have 
written this book as an Austrian’’; F. L. Schuman, ‘ww' 

Europe. The Diplomacy of Nemesis 1939-^94°- New York, 
Knopf, 1941. (This book I have not yet seen.) 

The Mediterranean; Italy, the Question of Sanctions: 

THE FORMATION OF THE AXlS 
Major E. W. Poison Newman, The Mediterranean 
Problems. London, Philpot, 1927 (illustrations and 2 maps); A 
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Short Bibliography of the Ethiopian Question”, Foreign Affairs, 
xiv (Oct. 193s), pp. 156-7; Abyssinia and Italy (= London, Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Information Papers, No. 16). 
2nd edition, Aug. 1935; for Germany and Italy and the change 
in German public opinion towards Mussolini between 1935 and 
1936 see Louis Gillet, Rayons ct Ombres d'Allcmagne, Paris, 
Flammarion, 1937, pp. 64sqq.; Lord Davies, Nearing the Abyss. 
The Lesson of Ethiopia, London, Constable, 1936; Andre Chau- 
meLx, “L’Europe et le Dramc ethiopicn”, Revue des Deux Mondes, 
gmc Periode, xxix (1935)* pp- 764-81.—France’s task is to mediate 
between her two friends, England and Italy: her interest is the 
security of Europe and the maintenance of the territorial clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles; Gustav Stolper, “European Kaleido¬ 
scope”, Foreign Affairs, xiv (Jan. 1936), pp. 216-26; George 
Slocombe, The Dangerous Sea, The Mediterranean and its Future. 
London, Hutchinson, 1936; Margret Boveri, Das Weltgcschehen 
am Mittelmeer. Bin Duch fiber Inscln und Kiisten, Pohtik und 
Strategie, Volkcr und imperien, Zurich, Leipzig, Berlin, Atlantis- 
Verlag, 1936; M. Boveri, Mediterranean Cross-Currents. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by Louisa Marie Sieveking. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1938; A.-E. Guillaume, “Italic et Alle- 
magne”. Revue politique et parlementairc, clxix (Oct. 1936), pp. 22- 
34.—How far will Italy go with Germany?; M. Pernot, “La 
politique italienne dans la Meditcrrance”, Politique Strangere, i 
(Dec. 1936, pp). 48-60.—No arrangement between Italy and Eng¬ 
land can solve the problem; France must have her say; id., “La 
politique exterieure dc Tltalie”, ibid, iii (1938), pp. 427“39 
(results for Italy of the Axis). 

For the Italian conquest of Abyssinia sec Jean Bastin, NAffaire 
d']£thiopie et les Diplomates 1934-1937- Paris, Desclde de 
Brouwer, L’fidition Universelle, no date. Literature, pp. 417-18; 
and cf. Gaspare Ambrosini, I Problcmi del Mediterraneo (Quaderni 
deir Istituto Nazionalc di Cultura Fascista, Serie Settima, N.1-2). 
Roma, Istituto Nazionale etc., 1937.—Covers the period 1900 to 
^37; Wladimir d’Ormesson, “L’Axc Rome-Berlin”, Politique 
Etrangcre, ii (1937), pp. 221-9.—^l"he source and significance of 
the Axis; George Martelli, Italy against the World. The first 
complete and impartial account of Italy's repudiation of the League 
and her conquest of Abyssinia by an English Author writing with 
an intimate knowledge of the facts. London, Chatto & Windus, 
1937; D. H. Popper, “Strategy and Diplomacy in the Mediter- 
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ranean”, Foreign Policy Reports^ xiii (1937-8), pp. 66-76 (June 
^937); G. T. Garratt, MussolinVs Roman Empire (a Penguin 
Special), Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1938.—Events up to 
the end of 1937); La Meditcrranee depuis la Conference de la Paix 
(= Publications dc la Conciliation Internationale, Bulletin Nos. 

1937). Paris, Centre Europcen de-la Dotation Carnegie.— 
This contains six lectures: see in particular: Andre Tibal, “La 
Geopolitique de la Mcditcrrande**; G. Volpe, “Lcs Intcrcts de 
la Politique de 1 *Italic dans la Meditcrranee depuis la Guerre 
mondiale”; Rene La Bruyere, “La Securite nationale et imperiale 
dc la France cn Meditcrranee”; Maxwell H. H. Macartney and 
Paul Cremona, Italy's Foreign and Colonial Policy 1914-1937. 
London, Oxford University Press, 1938; Frederick T. Birchall, 
The Storm Breaks, London, Hale, 1938, pp. 202-15 (“Last Gasp 
of the League”); Hugh Scllon, Europe at the Cross Roads, new 
and revised edition, London, Hutchinson (no date, but after the 
Ansclilufi), pp. 104-20 (an interesting chapter); Roland Dorgeles, 
Fronticres. Menaces sur VEurope (Paris, Albin Michel, 1938), 
pp. S4-92.—Italy and Sanctions: interview with Mussolini, Nov. 
1936» George Martclli, Whose Sea? A Mediterranean Journey. 
Chatto & Windus, 1938.—The problems raised by Mediterranean 
rivalries in 1938 (16 plates); Camillo Pellizzi, Italy, with a Fore¬ 
word by H. E. Alberto de’ Stefani (in the scries “Ambassadors at 
Large. Studies in the Foreign Policies of the leading Powers”). 
London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green & Co., 19391 
Harry J. Grcenwall, Mediterranean Crisis. London, Nicholson & 
Watson, 1939; Elizabeth Wiskemann, Undeclared War. London, 
Constable, 1939 (the Eastern Mediterranean); Gordon East, 
Mediterranean Problems, with 54 maps (in the series “Discussion 
Books”, cdd. R. Wilson and A. J, J. Ratcliff, No. 53). London, 
Nelson, 1940; Elizabeth Monroe, The Mediterranean tn Politics. 
2nd cdn., London, Oxford University Press, 1940. 

For a condemnation of British policy towards Italy: Sir John 
Pollock, The Everlasting Bonfire, London, Chapman & Hall, 1940,* 
pp. 159-88 (cf. John T. Whitaker, Fear came on Europe, London, 
Hamish Hamilton, 1937, pp. 279-96, and see pp. 17-61). 

The Foreign Policy of Germany 

Goering to Ward Price three days after the occupation of 
Prague: “There was a time when it needed courage to pursue 
Germany’s policy. It needed courage to resign from the League 
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of Nations and to introduce compulsory senucc. The reoccupa¬ 
tion of the Rhineland in 1936 required great courage, but since 
then our resources have developed so enormously that we can 
now afford to snap our fingers at any opposition/* G. Ward 
Price, Year of Reckonings London, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Cassell, 1939, p. 14. 

Alfred Rosenberg, Dcr Zukuufmceg ciner dcuischen Aupen- 
poUiik. Munich, Ehcr, 1927 (sec Friends of Europe, Publications^ 
No* 49 [1937]) J ori Rosenberg’s foreign policy cf* Ernst Henri, 
Hitler over Europe (London, Dent, 1934), part ii; Werner von 
Rheinbaben, Von Versailles zur Freiheit, uud Ztei der deut^ 
schen AufienpoUtik, Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzig, Hanseatischc 
Verlagsanstalt, 1937; Arnold Wolfcrs, “Germany’s International 
Position since Locarno**, in Problems of Peace (First Series), 
London, Allen & Un%vin, 1927, pp* 151-67; id,, ** Germany in 
the League*', ibid* Second Series, 1928, pp* 237-49; Otto 
Hoetzsch, German's Domestic and Foreign Policies (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1929), pp* 59-109; Karl Friedrich Nowak, 
Gennanfs Road to Ruin. IS^ew York, Macmillan, 1932; M, 
Pernot, “Les Paradoxes de la Politique allcmandc**, Revue des 
DeitxMondeSs Periode, xi (Sept, 1932), pp. 39i“4o6; Jacques 
Maupas, “La Diplomatic du Reich et le Droit des Gens. L’fivolu- 
tion historique 1919-1930’*, Revue des SciencespoUtiques^ Iv (1932), 
pp. 83-110. 

For Hitler’s “Peace Policy” in 1933 cf. his speech at Augsburg, 
24 Oct, 1934: *^Es ware cchtc deutsche Staatsmannskiinst, das 
iibrige Europa vor vollendete deutsche Tatsachen zu stellcn wie 
sie wahrhaftig im deutschen Interesse liegen, und nicht erst die 
Erlaubnis der anderen Volker einsiuholen, Meincuvegen Erie- 
densredc — aber nur solange es im deutschen Interesse liegt. Das 
ist die Lehre der deutschen Geschichte,” Cited by Alexander 
Stein, Adolf Hitler^ Schiller der ^^Weisen von Zion'\ Karlsbad, 
Graphia, 1936, p. 87, In 1924 Hitler had written: "Im ewigen 
Kampfe ist die Menschheit groB geworden — im ewigen Frieden 
geht sie zugrundc,*’ Mein Kaiiipf p. 149; and for the exploitation 
of “peace” as an instrument of national policy: Sisley Huddleston, 

War unless -, London, Gollancz, 1933, pp. 225-35.—On "a 

Pact to outlaw Peace”. 

Edgar Mowrer, Germany puis the Clack back —first published 
in 1933; published (with revisions and an additional chapter) as 
a “Penguin Special” in Dec. 1937; reprinted with further revision 
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Apr. 193S; further new material added Aug. 1938. Harmonds- 
worth. Penguin Books Ltd.; Giselher Wirsing^ Deitischlaud in c/er 
Weltpoliiik. Jena^ Eugen Diederichs Vcrlag^ i 933 ’—Dokumenten- 
anhang, pp. 189 sqq.^After Germany's withdrawal from the 
League of Nations; Otto Kriegk, Das Ende von Versailks^ Dte 
AupenpoHtih dcs Dritieu Reiches, Oldenburg, Stalling, 1934 J 
Beer, Die anstodrtige PoUtih des Dniicn Retches, Zurich, 
graph ischer Verlag, 1934*—‘A criticism of National Socialist 
foreign policy up to August i 934 » Schuman, “Nazi Dreams 
of World Power”, CunTUt History, Feb. 1934, pp. S3S"4t; S* 
Wertheimer, “The Foreign Policy of the Third Reich , Foreign 
Poiky Reports, x (1934-5), pp. 14-^S; Heinrich Rogge, Hiikrs 
Friedempoiitih ttfid das' Berlin, Schlicffen-Verlag, 

193s ; M, S. Wertheii^idt;, Hitler's Foreign Policy", 

Foreign Policy Reports^ xi 0935 ^^) 1 ^ PP' [On Hitler, and 

on Nationalism as the tru^ hosts of'peace, see Friedrich Grimm, 
“Hitler und Europa'", The Nadomlist International, Heft 10, 
Zurich, Nauck, 1936, pp. 19-30*] Manuel Humbert, Hitlers 
^^Mein Kampf^^: Dichiung und IVahrhett, Paris, Pariscr Tagcblatt, 
1936, pp, 315-S91 Eugen Hadamovsky, Hitler kampft um den 
Frkdcn Europas^ Em Tagebuch vou Adolf Hillers Kantp/ fiff 
Friedcn und Gleichbcrechtigung [Sub-title: Eine europdische Uber- 
raschnng, Der Fiiltrerfordert Frkden md veneirhlkht Dcutschlands 
Gleichbcrechtigung], 5th edn. Munich, Eher, 1937,—In the form 
of a diary from 6 Mar. to 31 Mar. 193^1 Charles Cunningham, 
Germany To-day and To-morrow. London, The Unicorn Press, 
—foreign policy (Austria, Hungary, Danzig, &c.), pp* 353 ” 
336; “Relations between Germany and the Soviet Union since 
Herr Hitler's Advent to Power”, Survey of International Affairs 
J936 (London, Oxford University Press, 1937 )* PP- 37 ^ 9 ^* 
Ernst Henri, Ilitler over Russia? The Coming Fight between the 
Fascist and Socialist Armies, Translated by Michael Davidson. 
London, Dent, 1936; S. Erckner, HidePs Conspiracy against 
Peace, Translated by Emile Burns, Londoni Gollancz, 1937 > 
Walter Horst-Weitenau, “National-Socialistic Germany and the 
Romc-Berlin Axis”, Europe into the Abyss, ed. Alex Forbath, 
London, Pallas Publishing Co. [Mar. 1938], pp. 297-344; Henry 
C. Wolfe, The German Octopus, New York, Doubleday, Doran 
& Co., 193S; Axel Frhr. von Freytagh-Loringhoven, Deuischlands 
Auflenpolitik 1933-1939^ Berlin, Stollberg, 1939; Wilhelm 
Classen, Aufiengeltung dcs Reiches, Arbeiten ^ur ansxodrt^en 
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KidfmpoUtik {= Heiticlbcrger Akten dcr von Forthcim-Stiftung, 
Nr. 24), Heidelberg, Winter, 193S, especially “Volkerbundsidccund 
zwischcnvdlkische Verstaiidigung”, pp, 46-54; of George Lans- 
bury’s interview with Hitler in 193S no report was published, but 
after it an agreed statement was issued: **Germany will be very 
willing to attend a conference and to lake part in a united effort 
to establish economic co-operation and mutual understanding 
behveen the nations of the world if President Roosevelt or the 
head of another great country ■will take the lead in calling such 
a conference.” George Lansbury, My Quest for Feaec, London, 
Michael Joseph, 1938, pp. 134-46, 159; E. O. Lorimer, What 
Hitler Waufj (a Penguin Special). Harniondsworth, Penguin 
Books, Jan. 1939 ; Max Sievers, Uuser Kampf gegen das Dntle 
Reich, Stockholm, Holmstrdm, 1939, pp. 46-65; Zeittafel zu den 
auPenpoJiifschcn Ahiionen dc$ Driiien Reiches, ibid., pp. 

A. Mcusel, Germany^$ Foreign Policy, London, German Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, no date; R. C. K. Ensor, **‘Mein Kampf * and 
Europe”, Iniernationcd Ajfairs, xviii (1939)1 pp. 47S-96; Miles, 
Deulschlands KTiegshereitschaft und Krkgsaussichten ?—ini Spwgcl 
der deufschen Fackliteralur, Zurich, New York, Europa Verlag, 
1939; Contemporary World PoUiks, An Inlroduchon to the Pro¬ 
blems oj International Relations, cdd. F, J. Brown, C, Hodges, 
and J. S. Roucck, New York, John Wiley; London, Chapman & 
Hall, 1939.—C. J. Friedrich on “German Foreign Policy”, pp. 
165-86; F. Borkenau, The New German Empire, A “Penguin 
Special”. Harmondsworth, Penguin Books Ltd., 1939; Eugen 
Hadamovsky, Weltgcschichteim Sturinschritl, 3, Auflage. Munich, 
Eher, 1939.—The occupation of Austria, Sudctenland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Memel; Ernest HambJoch, Germany Rampant, London, 
Duckworth, 1939; Werner Frlir* von Rhcinbaben, Dk Entsiehnng 
des Krkges ig39 [— Schriften derllochschule fiir Politik, Series i, 
N.F., Schriften fiir Politik und Auslandskunde, cd. F, A. Six 
(Deutsches Auslandswissenschaftlichcs Iiistitut), Heft 49-50], 
Berlin, Junker & Dunnhaupt, 1940.—A review of recent foreign 
policy: an attack upon England; John Gunther, llie High Cost 
of Hitler (broadcasts to America 9 July 1939-3 Sept, 1939). 
London, Hamish Hamilton, (Oct.) 1939; F. Borkenau, The 
Totalitarian Enemy (London, Faber & Faber, 1940), cli. vii, 
pp, 170-96; Charles Kruszewski, “Germany's Lebensiaum”, 
American Political Science Review, xxxiv (1940), pp. 964-75. 

For German intervention in the Civil War in Spain cf. "His- 
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panicus**, Foreign Intervention in Spain, Documents collected and 
edited by IL, vol. \,from July igjb until January J9J7 (no more 
than this first volume would seem to have been published). 
London, United Editorial Ltd., no date [1938]; Norman J. Padel- 
ford, International Late and Diplomacy in the Spanish Civil Strife, 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1939, with a fine index; see 
s.v. “Germany”, p. 687; and see Katharine Duff, “The War in 
Spain and its Repercussions”, in Survey of International Affairs 
1938, Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. 260-413. 

For the period July 1936-April 1937 “non-intervention” in 
Spain see Giuseppe Vedovato, II non intervento in Spagna^ vol. i. 
Index s.v. “Germania” (= Collana di studi politic! inter- 
nazionali, ed. G. Bosco, ii). Florence, Studio Fiorentino di Poli- 
tica Estera (Preface dated July xvi). 

The Far East 

See Feng Djen Djang, The Diplomatic Relations between China 
and Germany since i8gS, Shanghai, The Commercial Press, 1936; 
bibliography, pp. 262-70; Kurt Bloch, German Interests and 
Policies in the Far East, New York, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
1940. 

For Japan and the Anti-Comintern Pact: Hessell Tiltman, 
Nightmares must end, London, Jarrolds, 1940. 

Colonies 

It is clear that Hitler has little interest in the question of 
colonies: he desires only to keep alive the claim to the return of 
Germany’s former colonial possessions: I have therefore omitted 
any reference to the large literature on the subject: it will suffice 
to mention Germany's Claim to Colonies (Royal Institute of Inter-, 
national Affairs, Information Department Papers, No. 23). 2nd 
edn., February, 1939; and reference may be made to Robert A. 
Brady, “Fascism in Relation to War and Peace” (a lecture 
delivered 6 Oct. 1937) in Problems'of War and Peace in the Society 
of Nations, Berkeley, University of California, 1937, pp. 45-73; 
Kurt Wessely, Pangermanismus, Geschichte und Widerlegung eines 
Schlagwortes, Linz, Seidel, 1938. 

Germany and Eastern Europe 

Harold Spender, The Cauldron of Europe. London, Witherby, 
1^2 $—Excursions into the Balkans—Macedonia, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
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slavk, Greece; G* E. R. Gcdye, Heirs to the Habsburgs. London, 
Arrowsmith, 1932; Maurice Pernot, "Enquete aux pays du 
Danube, iii Quelques aspects du problcme danubicn*’, Revue des 
Deux Maudes^ Periode, xvit {i Oct. 1933), pp^ 57 ^~^ 9 > Eojidar 
Saritch, La Petite Euieufe Fad ear de Patx eti Europe* These of 
the Faculte de Droit of the University of Paris. Paris, Librairie 
L. Rodstein, 1933; bibliography, pp. 219-26; Robert Machray, 
**The Naxi Threat to Eastern Europe”, Cmreut History, xxxix 
(Dec. 1933)1 PP- 302-S; Ouo HoetKsch, Osieuropa uud Deutscher 
Osteu. Kkitic Schrifteu zu Hirer Geschichte (Konigsberg, Berlin, 
Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1934): see in particular the suggestive essay 
*‘Der Deutsche Osten in Geschichte und Gegenwart” {Criticism of 
the theories of Bidlo; the effect of the Pact with Poland, &€.), pp. 
390-43 1 ; for conditions in Eastern Europe—Austria, Poland, Yugo¬ 
slavia, the Ukraine, Czechoslovakia—in 1934: H* Hcssell Tilt man, 
Peasant Europe. London, Jarrolds, 1934; A. P. Papanastassiou, 
Fm I'Uuion balhauique (— Publications dc la Conciliation Inter¬ 
nationale, Bulletin Nos. 1^3, 1934)- Paris, Centre Europcen de 
la Dotation Carnegie.^—^Tbis is a very interesting collection of 
speeches delivered in the years 1930 to 1933; on the crisis in the 
Balkans in Nov. 1934 see the supplement to vol. clxxvii (Jan. 
1935) of the Amials of the American Academy 0/ Pohtical and 
Social Science (pp. 223-45); Norman J. Padelford, Peace in the 
Balkans* The Movement Towards luternatmtal Organizaiton in 
the Balkans* New York, 0 .xford University Press, 1935—Ap* 
pendix of texts of agreements between East European States, 
pp. 155-93; E)oros Alastos, The Balkans and Europe* A Study 
of Peace and the Forces of War* London, John Lane, 1937*— 
German penetration see in particular pp. 114^25 ;i Jean-Pierre 
Gerard, “L'Allemagne et PEurope Centrale”, Revue politique et 
pariementaire, dxxiii (Dec. 1937), pp^ 374-S9.-—The only solu¬ 
tion: the formation of a Danubian bloc including all the States 
of the river-basin; Gerhard Schacher, Germany pushes iSo;i//i- 
East* London, Hurst & Blackett, no date [1937]; F. Elwyn Jones, 
Hitler'S Drive to the East* London, Gollancss, 1937; Helen Fisher, 
"Cross-Currents in Danubian Europe”, Foreiim Policy Reports, 
xiii (1937-8), pp. 102-12 (15 July 1937); M. W. Fodor, South of 
Hitler, London, Allen & Unwin, 1938 (published in the United 
States under the title Plot and Counter-plot in Central Europe: 
Conditions South of Hitler)] Vladimir de Korostovetai, Europe in 
the Melting Pot* London, Hutchinson, no date [1938].—For 
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nationalism In E, Europe, especially in the Ukraine; Paul Einxig, 
Bloodless Invasion. German Economic Penetraiion into the Danu^ 
bian States and the Balkans. London, Duckworth, 195S; Stephen 
de Friedrich, ‘‘The Problem of the Danube Valley", Europe into 
the Abyss^ ed. Alex Forbath, London, Pallas Publishing Co. [Mar, 
193 S], pp* 555-99; Plermann Gross, Dk wirtschafthche Bedeutimg 
Siidosteuropas fiir dm Deutsche Reich. Berlin, Stuttgart, Kohl- 
hammer, 193S; Ernst Jackh, “The German Drive in the Balkans", 
hiicrnational Affairs^ xviit (1939)1 pp- 763-S3; Watson Kirkcon- 
ncll, Canada^ Europe and Hiller^ Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1939, pp, 38-90.—^Germany’s Eastward Thrust: the Ukminian 
Question; HitiePs Route to Bagdad. Prepared for the Inter¬ 
national Research Section of the Fabian Society by Barbara Ward 
[Yugoslavia, pp. 13-94], Barbara Buckmaster [Rumania, pp. 97- 
156], Clare Hollingworth [Bulgaria, pp. 159-214], Vandeleur 
Robinson [Greece, pp. 217-5S], Lilo Linke [Turkey, pp, 261-- 
349]. London, Allen h Unwin, 1939 (5 maps by J. F. Horrabin); 
Robert \Verner Krugmann, Sudosteuropa ttnd Grossdeutschland. 
Entwickhtng und ZukuuftsnmgUchkeken der WtrUchaftsbeziehungefu 
Brcslauer Verlags- und Druckerei-G. m, b. H., 1939 [Introduc¬ 
tion; ‘Tntcnsivicrung der Wirtsehaftsbeziehungen zwischen 
Deutschland und Siidosteuropa; (i) Charakterisierung des Wirt- 
schaftsaufbaus der Siidostlander; (ii) Die Wirtsehaftsbeziehungen 
zwischen dem Deutschen Reich und Sudosteuropa (in der Nach- 
kriegszeit bis zur Gegenwart)." Statistical Tables and Biblio¬ 
graphy] ; Graham Hutton, Dmmbian Destiny. A Survey after 
Munich. London, Harrap, Feb. 1939 ; P* B- Taylor, "Germany's 
Expansion in Eastern Europe", Foreign Policy Reports^ xv (1939^ 
40), pp, 50-60 (15 May 1939); Elizabeth Wiskemann, "The 
‘Drang nach Osten" continues”, Foreign Affairs, xvii {193S-9), 
pp. 764-73 (July 1939); and see her book; Undeclared War. 
London, Constable, 1939. (Rumania, Southern Slavs, Poles, 
Ukrainians, &c.); J. C. de Wilde, "The Struggle for the Balkans", 
Foreign Policy Reports, xv (1939-40), pp- (^S 

The Ukraine in 1939: Hassell Tiltman, Nightmares must end, 
London, Jarrolds, 1940, pp, 214-29; M. Philips Price, HttlePs 
War and Eastern Europe. London, Allen & Unwin, 1940; Harold 
Butler, The Lost Peace^ London, Faber & Faber, 1941, pp- 
134-63. 
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Poland and Danzig and German Relations, 

Sec the bibliographies on pp. 1021 sqq. and 1059 sq. supra, 

Edd. W. F. Reddaway, J. H. Pcnson, O. Malccki, R. Dyboski, 
The Cambridge History of Poland from Augustus II to Pilsudski 
(i 6 Qy~i 935 y Cambridge University Press, 1941, pp- 630, maps; 
Julia S. Orvis, A Brief History of Poland, Boston, New York, 
Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1916; Erdmann Hanisch, Die Gcschichte 
Polens. Bonn, Leipzig, Schroeder, 1923 (down to the end of 
the Great War); M. W. Graham, Jr., Ne^v Governments of 
Eastern Europe, Pitman, 1928 (no place of publication stated) 
[ch. xiii-xiv, “The Re-unification of Poland"; ch. xv, “The 
Polish Constitution"; ch. xvi, “Polish Politics 1921-1926"; ch. 
xvii, “The Pilsudski Regime"], pp. 409-534. Appendix of 
documents in an English translation pp. 750-800. H. H. 
Fisher, America and the Neio Poland, With the collaboration 
of Sidney Brooks. New York, Macmillan, 1928.—America’s 
part in the restoration of Poland. 

On the development of Polish cities in the period from 1918 
to 1930 sec Edmund Dunin, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (Philadelphia), cl (1930), pp. 248-61. 

For the economic life of Poland since the War sec the biblio¬ 
graphies in Arnold Freundlich, Die oesterreichisch-polnischen 
Handelsbeziehungen, Dissertation of the Philosophische Fakultat 
of the University of Basel, 1928; Witold Czerwinski, Le Problcme 
de VInddpendance £cononiique dc la Pologne, Th6se of the Facultd 
de Droit of the University of Paris, Paris, Gcbcthner & WolflP, 
1931; Ernest Kaleta, Die Industrie Polens und die Grundlagen fur 
die weitere EnHoicklung, Dissertation of the dkonomischc Fakultat 
of the University of Bern, 1933. For the rivalry between Stettin 
and Danzig see Fritz Riickert, Die Scehafenstellung Stettins in der 
Nachkriegszcit unter besonderer Beriichichtigung der polnischen 
Ostseepolitik, Dissertation of the Rcchts- und Staatswissenschaft- 
Hche Fakultat of the University of Halle [? 1929]; Stanislas 
Jagusz, Les Questions agraires en Pologne, These of the Faculte 
de Droit of the University of Paris, Nov. 1935; bibliography, 
pp. 221-6. PIcnri de Montfort, Dantzig^ Port de Pologne^ dans 
le passe et dans le prdsent, Paris, Bibliotheque polonaise, 1939.— 
A brief history of Danzig. Raymond Malton, La Pologne, Ses 
Aspects, Son Histoire, Sa Vie d'aujourd'hui (37 photographs). 
Paris, Nathan, 1936. 
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Germany’s proposals for the settlement of the Polish question 
after the Armistice: Count Harry Kessler, Germany and Europe^ 
New Haven, Yale University Press (London, Oxford University 
Press), pp. 33-4. Stanislas Raubal, Formation de la Frontiere 
entre la Pologne ct la Tch^coslovaquie. Th6sc of the Faculty de 
Droit of the University of Paris, Paris, Les Presses modernes, 
1928; bibliography, pp. i75”89* On the absurdities of the de¬ 
limitation of the Polish-German frontier in Silesia cf. Noxmm 
Hillson, / speak of Germany (London, Routledge, I 937 )» 
“Frontier in a Garden”. Simon Askenazy, Dantzig and Poland, 
Translated from the original Polish by William J. Rose. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1921.—Written in 1919 when the writer hoped 
for the restoration of Dantzig to the Polish State; Roy Devereux, 
Poland Reborn, London, Chapman & Hall, 1922 (illustrated).— 
For social and economic conditions; Count Skiy’nsky, Poland and 
Peace, London, Allen & Unwin, 1923; Charles Phillips, The New 
Poland, London, Allen & Unwin, 1923 (by a member of the 
American Red Cross Commission to Poland); Sigismund Stolih- 
ski, Les Allemands cn Pologne, Warsaw, Institut pour I’etudc des 
Questions Minoritaires, 1927; Hermann Rauschning, Dte 
deuischung Westprenfiens und Posens, Zehnjahre polnischer Politik, 
Berlin, I lobbing, 1930; with full bibliography, pp. 400-5; Ph. 
Poirson, “Les Minorites opprimees. Les Polonais en Alle- 
magne”. Revue des Deux Mondes^ yme Pdriode, Iviii (i 93 ^)> 
pp. 106-31; ri. Hessell Tiltman, The 1 error vi Europe, London, 
Jarrolds, 1931 (mainly Russia and Italy): cited here for the section 
on the Polish terror in the Ukraine and on the “veiled dictator¬ 
ship” of Pilsudski, pp. 337-68. Louis le Guillou; “La Pologne, 
I’Allemagne et la Hautc-Silesic”, Revue des Sciences politiqueSy liv 
(1931), pp. 392-413; Casimir Smogorzewski, Polonais et Alle¬ 
mands dans la Pomeranic vistulienne”, ibid., Iv (1932), pp. 
185-203; id., “Dantzig et Gdynia”, Revue politique et park- 
fuentaire, cli (Apr. 1932), pp. 56-75; F. W. von Oertzen, 
So this is Poland, Translated by R. T. Clark, London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1932.—German original Das ist Polen! published 1932: 
a statement of the German case against Poland; Sisley 

Huddleston, IVar unless -, London, Gollancz, i 933 » PP- ^ 9 “ 

100 (Poland in 1933); Reinhard Haferkorn, “Danzig and the 
Polish Corridor”, International Relations^ xii (i 933 )» PP- 224-39; 
J. Cicchanowski, “German-Polish Relations”, International 
Affairs, xii (1933), pp* 344'"66; ed, A. Brackmann, Deutschland 
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und Polen, Munich, Berlin, Oldenbourg, 1933; Carl Budding, 
Der polnische Korridor ah europdisclies Problem, Danzig, Danziger 
Verlags-Gcscllschaft, 1933.—Against the Corridor, but a plea for 
peaceful agreement on some solution, though this solution cannot 
be found in transference of populations (pp. 46-7); Shepard 
Stone, “The Polish-German Dispute**, Current History^ xxxviii 
(June 1933), pp. 272-8; Y. M. Goblet, “Dantzig**, Revue politique 
et parlementairc, clvii (Oct. 1933), pp. 20-33; for Danzig and 
Poland after the signing of the Polish-German Pact in 1934 see 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Will War come in Europe? (London, John 
Lane, 1934), pp. 8-44. 

For Danzig and the Corridor in 1934, see Ramon S. Gorski, 
“The Polish Corridor—Another Alsace-Lorraine?** Annah of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, ebexiv, 
pp. 126-33 interesting suggestions for a settlement of the 

problem); and see L Zundclewicz, Les rapports entre la Pologne et 
la Ville libre de Dantzig, These of the Faculte dc Droit of the 
University of Paris. Paris, Libraire L. Rodstein, 1935. 

For Rauschning’s resignation from the Presidency of the Senate 
of Danzig (1934) see the correspondence reproduced in Hermann 
Rauschning, Make and Break with the Nazis (London, Seeker & 
Warburg, 1941), pp. 18-34. Follick, Facing Facts, London, 
Hutchinson, 1935 (for the creation of the Polish Corridor as 
“the most senseless and disgraceful action ever perpetrated in 
civilized times by a victor nation on a vanquished foe**), pp. 
83-9, 104-5. Poland*s withdrawal from the system of 

minority protection under the treaty of 28 June 1919 see Survey 
of International Affairs 1934 (London, Oxford University Press, 
^ 93 S)» PP- 39^8; cf. Felix Bcrgmann, La Pologne et la Protection 
des Minorites, These of the Faculte de Droit of the University 
of Paris. Paris, Librairie L. Rodstein, 1935; bibliography, pp. 
196-8. Gdn<^ral A. Niessel, “La Pologne et la Paix du Monde**, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 8me Periode, xxi (21 May 1934), pp. 80- 
94.—^The danger from Germany—the Anschlufi will come first; 
Stefan Litaucr, “The R 61 e of Poland between Germany and 
International Affairs, xiv (1935), pp. 654-73; James 
Donnadieu, “Les nouvellcs Tendances de la politique extericure 
polonaise**. Revue politique et parlenumtaire, cLxii (Feb. 1935), pp. 
295-320; General A. Niessel, “Valeur militaire de la Pologne**, 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 8"*® Periode, xxix (1935), pp. 286-96.— 
France and Poland: Germany necessarily the enemy. B. Mirkine- 
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Guctzdvitch, “La nouvelle Constitution polonaise , Revui poli¬ 
tique et parlemenlaire, cbtiv (Aug. 1935), pp. 33 *" 4 »i John L. 
Spivak, Europe tiiuicr the Terror, London, Gollancz, 193 • 
pp. 149-224; W. Walter Crotch, “Eyes on Danzig , Cut rent 
History, Sept. 1936, pp. 79-84; Manuel Humbert, in Hitlers 
"Mein KampJ”: Dkhtmtg und Wahrheit (Paris, Pariser Tageblatt, 
1936), pp. 301-13; Y. Bizardcl, “La politique exterieure de la 
Pologne”, Politique Rtrangere, ii (i 937 )',PP' 426 - 4 ®! Comte 
Wojciech Rostworowski (same title), ibid, iv (1939)' PP* 239 "" 54 i 
fidouard Krakowski, La Pologne contemporaine ou le Cdnie d'uii 
peuple. Paris, Mercure de France, 1937 '—O'* “esprit and 

culture" of Poland. W. H., “Die gemeinsame Erkliirung Deutach- 
land-Polen uber Minderheitenrechte”, Nation und Stoat, xi 
(1937-8), pp. 156-62. J. H. Retinger, “The Worries and 
Future of Poland", Europe into the Abyss, cd. Alex Forbath, 
London, Pallas Publishing Co. [Mar. 1938], pp. 2 SI“ 94 ; 
N. P. Perdrieux, “Vicissitudes des rapports polono-tcheques. 
Destins, mentalites, methodes", Revue politique et parlementatre, 
clxxvii (Dec. 193S), pp, 424-41 (down to the cession to Poland of 

Teschen), . 

Poland after the Munich Agreement: Hessell Tiltman, Ai^M- 
niares must crid^ London, Jarrolds, 1940, pp^ i 57”^9 (Warsaw in 
Sept, 193S); Poland in 1939, ibid,, pp, 230-41; Danzig in 1939, 

ibid,, pp, 242-55, 1 1 

Poland aud aggressive Hitkr-Gcrmany. Speeches by Colonel 

Beck [in the Polish Parliament, S May 1939] and Marshal Smigly- 
Rydz [at Cracow, 6 Aug, 1939]- Friends of Puhhca- 

No, 75 [Preface dated 15 Aug, 1939] i Henry Bidow* La 
Lutte millenaire des Polonais et des Allemands'^j Revue des Deux 

MondeSy Fi^rlode, Hii (Sept, 1939)1 PP* 1 1 t 

Evelyn Wrencli, I loved Germany, London, Michael Joseph, 
1940, pp, (S3 sqq.; ed, J, H, Retinger, Ail about Poland, Facts, 
Figures, Docuffients with 7 nap of Poland, London,^^ Minei^a 
Publishing Co,, 2nd (revised) impression, Apr, 1941* “The aim 
of this book is to furnish the Anglo-Saxon reader with the mam 
historical, cultural and political data and statistics relating to 
Poland and Polish affairs as they were before the outbreak of the 
present war” andDanzig, Edited by thePolish Research 

Committee, London, (July) 1941* „ 

For Pilsudski, cf. Victor Chernov, “Joseph Pilsudski. From 
Socialist to Autocrat”, Foreign Affairs, xtv (i93S“6)) pp. i 46 ~SS* 
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For the funeral of Pilsudski: Frederick T. Birchall, The Storm 
Breaks, London, Hale, 1938, pp. 235-40. 

For Germans and Poles see an illuminating passage in Wilhelm 
Stapel’s book Der christliche Staalsmann. Eitie Theologie des 
Nationalismus, Hamburg, Hanseatische Vcrlagsanstalt, 1932: 
**Wir sind Deutsche, gleichviel ob Minderheit oder Mchrhcit, und 
als Deutsche sind wir die Ersten. Wenn in ganz Polcn nur zwci 
Deutsche wohnen wiirden, so waren sic mehr als die Millionen 
Polen, dcnn sie sind eben Deutsche'' (p. 255). 

For Poland after the German invasion mention may be made of 
The Persecution of the Catholic Church in German-occupied Poland, 
London, Burns Oates, 1941. 

Auslandsdeutschtum 

Sec the bibliographical note on Germans in foreign countries 
(Auslandsdeutschtum), pp. 1075 supra. 

For National Socialist intervention in other countries; Hermann 
Oncken, “Geistige und sittlichc Bedeutung des Auslandsdeutsch- 
turns’* (1926) in his collected essays and speeches: Nation und 
Geschichte (Berlin, Grote’sehe Verlapbuchhandlung, 1935), pp. 
281-304; Jacques Benoist, “La Politique allcmande aux Fron- 
tieres”, Revue des Sciences politiques, 1 (1927), pp. 515-38, li, pp. 94- 
112; against the formation of any German party-group in the 
country of adoption, cf. Kuno Franckc, German After-War Prob¬ 
lems, Cambridge (Mass.), Havard University Press, 1927, pp. 92-4; 
Hans Eibl, “Deutsche Zielsetzung**, Deutsche Rundschau, eexv 
(1928), pp. 107-17; for National Socialist Propaganda in America: 
Leonard W. Doob, Propaganda: its Psychology and Technique 
(New York, Holt, 1935), pp. 290-31; Richard Rollins, I find 
Treason. The Story of an American Anti-Nazi Agent, London, 
Toronto, Bombay, Sydney, Harrap, 1941.—Reproduction of 
documents pp. 165-223, other reproductions in text; Andr^ 
Beucler, “La Propagande hitlericnnc en Alsace’*, Revue politique 
et parlemeniaire, clxiv (Aug. 1935), pp. 283-94; id., “Propa¬ 
gande et Infiltrations hitleriennes a I’etranger’’, ibid., clxv (Oct. 
^ 935 )» PP* 73 “^ 5 » ^* ^* Simon, Hitler en Espagne. Preface 
d’Emilc Bure. Paris, Editions Denoel, 193^* photographic 
reproductions of documents (a full account of the National 
Socialist documents seized at Barcelona); Paul Einzig, Bloodless 
Invasion, German Economic penetration into the Danubian States 
and the Balkans. London, Duckworth, 1938; A. J. Mackenzie, 
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Propaganda Boovi^ London, John Gifford, i 93 ®> How 

Germany guides her agents**, pp. 238-9®; ^ collection 

of translated documents illustrating the aims of Aiislancu^ 
deuischtum and the dangers of German action in foreign countries 
see The German Reich and Americans of Gerfnan Origin, New 
York, Oxford Univci*sity Press, 1938 (the name heading the 
list of those rcsponsblic for the issue of the book is that of 
Charles C, Burlingham); Vernon Mackenzie, Through Turbulent 
Years, London, Bles, 1938, pp. 233-53; F. Elwyn Jones, 
The Battle for Peace, London, Gollancz, 1938’ Fart i. The 
New Technique of Aggression**, pp. 13-236; John L. Spivak, 
Secret Armies, The Neto Technique of Nazi Warfare, New 
York, Modern Age Books Inc., 1939; Watson Kirkconnell, 
Canada, Europe and Hitler, Toronto, Oxford University Press, 
1939, pp. 118-36.—German-Canadian opinion: National So¬ 
cialist propaganda in Canada; Elwyn Jones, The Attack from 
Within, A “Penguin Special**, Harmondsworth, (June) 1939; “The 
Organization of the Fifth Columns**, in Otto D. Tolischus, 
They wanted War, New York, Reynal & Hitchcock, 1940, 
pp. 167-83; Walter Tschuppik, The Quislings, Hitler's Trojan 
Horses, London, Melbourne, Hutchinson, no date [194®]; 
sec the Report of a South West Africa Commission^ presented to 
the Governor General of the Union of South Africa in March 
1936 (U.G. No. 26, 1936), ch. V, “Causes of Dissatisfaction**, 
section xi, “Nazi Activities**, para. 253-309, pp. 54-64 (repro¬ 
duced in Friends of Europe, Publications, No. 43 [i 936 ])- 

For the Party organization for Auslandsdeutschtuni see James 
Murphy, Who sent Rudolf Hess ? (a pamphlet). London, Mel¬ 
bourne, Hutchinson [1941]. , o • i- r ui 

In 1933 Hitler presented to the National Socialists 01 Iveni a 

standard bearing upon it the name Strassburg just across the 
Rhine: Vernon Bartlett, Nasi Germany explained, London. 
Gollancz, 1933, pp. 200-1. See further: Reinhard Wittram, 
"Gcschichtsauffassung und AuBendeutschtum”, in Volk und 
Hochschule im Umbruch, Oldenburg, Stalling, 1937. PP- loS"!?; 
E. Quentin, Die Deutschen als Volkfiir andere. Ztoeite vollkommen 
iiberarbeitete Aujlagc. Berlin, Leipzig, Weicher Verlag, 1939 - 
The theme: the contributions which Germans have made to the 
history of other peoples: “Tragisches Verhangnis deutschen 
Wesens: die Intcresselosigkcit an den volksdeutschen Briidcrn! 
(p. 160). 


NOTES 
The Saar 

See the bibliographical note on pp. 1082 sqq. supra. 

For the Saar and the League of Nations: Otto Goppert, “Der 
Volkerbund. Organisation und Tatigkeit**, in Handbuch des 
Volkerrredits, ed. G. A. Walz, Band iv, Erste Abteilung, B 
(Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938), pp. 615-22 (with bibliography); 
Eduard Biesel, Die volkerreditlidie Stellung dcs Saargebietes 
(= Frankfurter Abhandlungen zum modernen Volkerrecht, edd. 
F. Giese and K. Strupp, Heft 15). Leipzig, Noske, 1929; 
bibliography, pp. 133-5; Conversations franco- 

allemands’’. Revue des Deux Mondes, 8*"® Periodc, xix (i Feb. 
i 934 )» PP* 524 ” 34 *—answer of France to Hitler’s pro¬ 
posals on return of the Saar and limitation of armies to 300,000 
men: the French army as *‘la garantie principale de la paix 
europeenne”; Frederic Eccard, “Avant le Plebiscite sarrois”, 
ibid., XXV (1935), pp. 75-91.—For the continuation of the Status 
quo; Albert Buisson, “La Sarre allemande et Tficonomie 
fran9aise”, ibid., xxvi (i Apr. 1935), pp. 635-50.—No per¬ 
manent disturbance of economic conditions to be feared: 
commercial negotiations between France and Germany desirable 
at an early date; James K. Pollock, “The Saar Plebiscite , 
American Political Science Review, xxix (1935), pp. 275-82 (on 
the procedure of the plebiscite). 

Memel 

Memel and the Claim of Germany 
See the bibliographical note on pp. 1216 sqq. supra. 

E. J. Harrison, Lithuania Past and Present. London, Fisher 
Unwin, 1922—illustrated (for Memel cf. pp. 116 sqq.); The 
Question of Memel. Lithuanian Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
Diplomatic and other documents from the Versailles Peace Con¬ 
ference till the reference of the question by the Conference of 
Ambassadors to the Council of the League of Nations (1919- 
1923), including historical sketches of the Memel Region, and 
other introductory statements. London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
1924. 

M. W. Graham, Jr., New Governments of Eastern Europe. 
Pitman, 1928 (no place of publication stated).—^The Lithuanian 
Renaissance. The Reconstruction of Lithuania, pp. 350-408 
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(and see index s.v. “Memer*); appendix of documents in an 
English translation, pp. 706-49; “Les Visees allemandes sur 
Memel**, Revue des Deux Mondes, 8 ®® Periode, xxvi (15 Apr. 
1935), PP* 874-89.—After the Saar plebiscite Memel has become 
“le point neuralgique de la politique europdenne**; Robert 
Redslob, *'Le Conflit de Memel”, Revue politique etparlementatre, 
clxii (Feb. 1935), pp. 287-94.—^*^Lapropagande ne doit pas se faire 
dans un esprit de domination, meme culturel”: Germany should 
learn that “rimperialismc en matiere de civilisation cst contraire 
au droit”. For Memel as a “question d’existence” for Lithuania, 
id., ibid., clxv (Dec. 1935), pp. 47S-8o; Constantin v. Stamati, 
“Problemc des Memellandes”, Nation und Staat^ xii (iqS®)* 
pp. 64-72; Otto Goppert, Der VUlkerbund. Organisation und 
Tdtigkeit (in Handbuch des Volkcrrechts, ed. G. A. Walz, Band iv, 
Erste Abteilung, B, Stuttgart, Kohlhammer, 1938), pp. 598-606 
(with bibliography). 

Austria 

See the bibliographical note on Austria, pp. 1411 sqq. supra, 

Edd. Nina Almond and Ralph Haswell Lutz, The Treaty of 
St, Germain, A Documentary History of its Territorial and 
Political Clauses, With a Swvey of the Documents of the Supreme 
Council of the Paris Peace Conference (Hoover War Library 
Publications No. 3). California, Stanford University Press, 1935* 

Otto Bauer, The Austrian Revolution, Translated by H. J. 
Stenning. London, Leonard Parsons, ^ abbreviated 

translation of Die Oesterreichische Revolution] Hans Kelsen, Die 
Verfassungsgesetze der Republik Deutschdsterreich, Mit einer 
historischen Vbersicht und kritischen Erlduterungen herausgegeben 
von H, K, Vienna, Leipzig, Franz Deuticke, 1919 • 3 
(i) pp. viii, 117; (ii) [Wahlordnung and Verfassungsnovelle 
19 Dec. 1918], pp. 150; (iii) pp. viii, 248 (with Inde.x); M. W. 
Graham, Jr., (assisted by R. C. Binkley), Ne%o Governments of 
Central Europe, London, Pitman, 1924: ch. vi, “The Birth of the 
Austrian Republic”, pp. 131-56; ch, vii, “The Austrian Constitu¬ 
tion”, pp. 157-81; ch. viii, “Austrian Politics since the Revolu¬ 
tion”, pp. 182-200. Appendix of documents translated into 
English, pp. 501-37; David F. Strong, Austria {October^ 

March xpjp). Transition from Empire to Republic, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1929; bibliography, pp. 315-23. 

Verax (in a series of articles under the title Quelques Matires du 
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Desiin)^ “Monseigneur Seipc^^ Revue des Deux Mondes^ 
Periode, 1 (1929), pp* 54-87; Barbara Ward, “Ignaz Seipel and 
the AIlschluB*^ The Dublin Revmv, ccin (1938), pp. 33-50-““®X 
1928 Seipel had come to regard the Amchlup as inevitable—a 
“punishment^*, since Austria had failed in her “mission**; 
C, R Melville, “Dr. Dollfuss and Mgr. Seipel**, ibid., cxcv 

{i 934 )> PP* i^ 9 “ 79 * 

Bruno von Endercs, Die wirfscha/tikhe Bedcnlung dcr Anschhifi- 
frage (= Wcltwirtschaftliche Vortrage und Abhandlungen, 
Heft 3, ed. Ernst Schultze). Leipzig, Deutsche Wissenschafthche 
Buchhandlung, 1929. On the Project for an Austro-Gcrman 
Customs Union cf. Survey of Internaihnal Affam 195 J (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1932), pp. 297-323; Henry Berenger, 
“Du Zollverein au Mittel-Europa? La Question d'Autriche , 
Revue des Deux Mondes^ Periode, iii (1931)1 PP* 3 S ^-^7 
protest against the Customs agreement between Austria and 
Germany {14 Mar. 1931) regarded as a step towards the An- 
schb4p\\ and cf. xxx, “La tentative et IVchcc de VAnschluP 
douanier**, ibid., vi (1931), pp. 523-58. 

Hitler, at a public meeting in 1932, speaking of his two 
“patries**: “Cette duahte de mes patries est un phenomene lout a 
fait provisoire**. Cited Revue des Deux Mondes^ 8*"^ Periode, 
xliv (1938), p. 542. 

Hitler to Hess at the Nuremberg Parteitag, 1934* Quatorze 
annees, Hess, j*ai attendu le pouvoir cn Allcmagne. Je peux bien 
attendre rAutriche sept ans**, ibid., p. 548. 

Victor Kienboeck, “Le probicme auirkhten**. Revue d'^economk 
politique^ xlvii (1933}, pp- 1633-50; Karl Polanyi, “Austria and 
Germany**, Infernaiional Relations^ xii (1933)1 PP- 575-9^1 
Maurice Pernot, “Enquete aux pays du Danube, i. Le sort de 
PAutriche**, Revue des Deux Mondes^ 8*"'^ Pekiode, xvii (i Sept. 
1933), pp, 59-81 (interview with Dollfuss); Martial Tricaud and 
Bernard Perrin, “Le Chancelier Dollfuss et la Constitution 
autrichienne de 1934**, Revue des Sciences poUiiqtm, Ivii (1934)1 
pp. 353^3; Arnold J. Zurchcr, “Austria*s Corporative Constitu¬ 
tion**, American Political Science Review, xxviii (1934)* PP- 

For the formation of the Illegal Socialist Party to defend 
integral socialism against the Fascist dictatorship of Dollfuss and 
its function in bridging the cleavage between the Labour Parties 
of the West and the Bolshevism of Russia see Otto Bauer, Zwtschen 
zwei Welihriegen f Die Krise der Weltwirtschaft, der Demohratie 
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und des SozialisffiuSt Bratislava, Eugen Prager-Verlag, 1936, 
especially at pp. 336-50. 

Dollfuss: interview with (end of May 1933), Frederick T. 
Birchall, The Storm Breaks, London, Hale, 1938, pp. 15778*, the 
attack on the Socialists in Vienna (account of an eyewitness), 
ibid., pp. 159-66; Vienna after the murder of Dollfuss (account 
of an eyewitness), pp. 166-73; John Gunther, “Mort de Dollfuss. 
Notes d*un temoin**, Revue des Deux Motides, 8*"® Periode, xxxiv 
(15 Jtily 1936), pp. 308-21. 

For Vienna after the assassination of Dollfuss, see John T. 
Whitaker, Fear came on Europe, London, Hamish Hamilton, 
1937, pp. 180-200; German instigation, pp. 195 sqq. 

Robert d’Harcourt, “Horizons autrichrens’\ Revue dcs Deux 
Mondes, 8*”^ Periode, xxvii (15 June 1935),! PP* 769 " 93 * 
National Socialists in Austria: position dangercwjs,’ but hopes 
growing; id., “L’Autriche et le III® Reich^, ibid.,^pexiii (i 
1936), pp. 588-613 (interesting); id., “Pbsittonsi ^titrichiennes , 
ibid., .x.\xv (i Sept. 1936), pp. 53-69 (after the July interview at 
Berchtesgaden); id., “Horizons d’Autriche , ibid., xli (15 Oct. 
* 937 )» PP- 754-74-—Imeeting of German Choirs at 
Breslau: Schuschnigg and Austrian independence; id., L Au- 
trichc sous Ic regime hitlcricn”, ibid., liii (Sept. i 939 )» PP- 4 ^ 59 - 

Louis Eisenmann, “L’Autrichc, rAllcmagnc et Tltalie apr^ 
TAccord du 11 juillet”, Revue politique et parlementaire, clxviii 
(Aug. 1936), pp. 209-23.—^The only safety for Austria is to be 
found in a return to a popular tradition similar to that of Switzer¬ 
land; Louis Gillct, Rayons et Ombres d'Allemagne, Paris, Flam- 
marion, 1937, pp- 64 sqq. (on the Austrian agreement of July 
1936); R. W. Seton-Watson, “Europe and the Austrian Problem”, 
International Affairs, .\v (1936), pp. 327-50; R. Gessner, The 
Future of Austria”, ibid., xv (1936), pp. 225-44; Otto Zarek 
(with the assistance of James Eastwood), German Odyssey, 
London, Cape, 1941.—For Vienna, pp. 179-207. 

H. W. Blood-Ryan, Franz von Papen, His Life and Tunes, 
London, Rich & Cowan, 1940, pp. 236-300. 

On the mission of Austria cf. Friedrich Wilhelm Foerster, 
Europa und die deutsche Frage, Lucerne, Vita Nova Verlag, 19371 
pp. 461-7; Paul Valayer, “Uunitc morale de TAutriche”, Revue 
politique et parlementaire, clxxiv (Feb. 1938)* PP- 243“S6- The 
Austrian regards the Anschlufi with indifference (p. 254)* 
appears “de plus en plus sans objet, puisque le pays s eloigne du 
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dcse&poir et arrive k la sante^*; Hugh Scllon^ Europe at the Cross^ 
Roads (new and revised edition), London, Hutchinson, no date 
[1938], pp. ^51 sqq, (the Auschlufi inevitable); Eduard Ludwig, 
“La nouvclle Autriche*', PaHdqite Etrattgirc, iii (193S), pp. 3-15- 
—The Austrian programme: complete independence; Osterreidts 
Enteueruuq, Die Redeu des Buudcshansskrs Dr. Kurt Sdtusditiiggy 
Band i, Klagenfurt, Ycrlag ‘*Carinthia*\ no date; Band ii, 
Vienna, Ocsterreichischer Bundespressedienst, 1936; Count Curt 
Strachwitx, ^‘Austria in the Throes of European Expansion”, 
Europe wio the Abyss^ ed, Alex Forbath, London, Pallas Publish¬ 
ing Co. [Man 1938], pp. 505*52; Philippe Barres, ‘Tiitler et 
FAutriche”, Revue des Deux Mo?tdes^ Periode, xliv (1938), 
pp, 534-51 (a very interesting article); C. F. Melville, “Austria 
at the Cross Roads”, TheDublhi Review, ccii (1938), pp. 256-32*— 
After the “agreement” of 12 Feb, 1938, with a postscript after the 
Aftsdilufi. 

Schuschnigg^s projected plebiscite: the question: "Arc you for 
a free, German, independent and social, Christian and united 
Austria, for peace and work, for the equality of all those who affirm 
themselves for the people and Fatherland ?” 

Eugene LennhofF, The Last Five Hours 0/ Austria, With an 
httraduction by Paul Frisdtaucr. London, Rich & Cowan, Apr, 
1938. (Lennhoff was formerly Editor of the Vienna 7 'ckgraph.) 
For Schuschnigg and Italy: see G* Ward Price's interview with 
Schuschnigg in Venice, Year of Rcdwnmg, London, Toronto, 
Melbourne, Sydney, Cassell, 1939, pp, 73, and his interview 
with Ciano (Apr, 1937), ibid,, pp, 72-3; for oppression of National 
Socialists in Austria, ibid,, pp, 76-7, 150-7; the interview with 
Hitler in Berchtesgaden, ibid,, pp. 79-S6; the occupation of 
Austria (report of an eyewitness), pp. 94-163; Austria after 
the AnschluP, pp* i64“8i, John Hey gate, These Germans^ An 
Estimate 0/ their Character seen in Flashes from the Drama 
19(London, Hutchinson, 1940), pp. 221-39 Revolution 
as seen in Innsbruck),—For opinion in 1939, pp* 243 sqq. 
Vienna after the Anschluss: the account of an eyewitness %vho 
arrived on 15 Mar, 1938, R, H, Bruce Lockhart, Guns or Butter, 
London, Putnam, Oct, 1938, pp* 237-61, 

Against the view that Germany committed excesses in Austria 
after the Ansdilufi cf* G, Ward Price, op. cit., pp. 21-3; for the 
terror in Vienna after the Ansddufi, see Frederick T* Birchal! 
The Stonn Breaks (London, Hale, 1938), pp* 295 sqq*, and the 
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chapter on "Terror Unchained” in G. E, R. Gedye, Fallen 
Bastions, London, Gollancz, 1939, PP- 300 "' 3 ' ' 

for the persecution of the Jews in Vienna after the Ansehiufi see 
the account of an eyewitness; Vincent Sheean, The Eleventh Hour, 
London, Hamish Hamilton, 1939 ' PP’ t«rorism 

of the NSDAP. as contrasted with the conduct of the German 
army (11-15 ^arl Zuckmayer, Second Wind, London, 

Toronto, Bombay, Sydney, Harrap, 1941, pp. 22-50. 

"The Seizure of Austria by Germany", in Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs Oxford University Press, 1941, pp. i 79 “ 

259. For Chamberlain’s speech in the House of Commons 
(14 Mar. 1938} see the collection of his speeches: The Struggle 
for Peace, London, Hutchinson, no date, pp. 119-29’ Franz 
Borkenau, Austria and After. London, Faber & Faber, 1938. 
The annexation, R. d’Harcourt,“En Autriche annexec”. Revue des 
Deu.x Mondes, 8""’ Periode, xliv (1938), pp. 895-908.—The fate 
of Austria was decided on 7 Mar. 1936: if Hitler could reoccupy 
the Rhineland to be met only by paper protests, he knew he could 
do anything in Central Europe. Edouard Bonnefous, ^ Les ran 
sequences economiques dc VAnschluss" (paper and discussion), 
Le Journal des Economistes, annde xcvii (193^)' PP’ 

H. Laufenbiirger, “La signification cconomique de VAnschluss , 
Politique Etrangere, iii (1938), pp- 227-35; Heinrich Hauser, 
Hitler versus Germany, London, jarrolds, 194®' PP- 
Austria after the AnschluJ}, Economics. Harold Butler, The Lost 
Peace, London, Faber & Faber, 1941, pp. 119 - 33 ; , . 

In view of Hitler’s repeated statements on Austria s impossible 
economic position it may be of service to give a few references to 
w’orks on the econoi-nic life of Austria (arranged chrono ogic y). 
Oskar Berl, Die chinesische Mauer. Osterreichische Belrachtut^en 
aur Absperrungspoliiik der Nachfolgestaaten. Vienna, 1923; Viktor 
Kienbock, Das Ssterreichischc Sanierungsiverh (= Fin^z- und 
Volkswirtschaftliche Zeitfragen edd. G. von Schanzand J. Wolf, 
Heft 8s). Stuttgart, Henke, 1925; Friedrich Hertz, Zahltingsbilans 
und Lebensfdhigkeit Osterreiehs. Munich, Leipzig, Duncker 5 c 
Humblot, 1925; A. Basch and J, DvofiCek, 

Economic Existence. Prag, Orbis Publishing,Co., 

Financial Reconstruction of Austria. League of Nations (C. 508. 
M. 23a. 1926 II Geneva, Nov. 1926) General Survey and 
Principal Documents; Adolf Gunther, "Die wirtschaftliche 
Seite der deutsch-Ssterreichischen AnschluBfrage ’, Sehmollers 
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Jahrbuch fur Gesetzgchung^ Verwallung und Volkmirtschaft im 
Deiftschen Reiche, I (1936), pp, 1S3-217; Otto von Zwicdineck- 
Sudcnhorstj ^‘Ostcrreich am Scheidewcgo, Betrachtungcn iibcr 
Osterrciclis Wirtscliaft und Politik”, SchmoUers Jahrbuch (as 
above), 1 (1926), pp, 497 sqq,; Sicgmund Schilder, Dcr Streit um 
die Lebcusfdhigheit Osierrekhs (= Finan^- und Volkswirtschaft- 
liche Zeitfragen, cdd, G. V. Schanz and J. Wolf, Heft 90). 
Stuttgart, Enke, 1926; Gerhard Slavik, Der Aupcuhandel und dk 
Handelspoliiik Oesteneichs igiS bh 1926. Dissertation of the 
Philosophische Fakultiit of the Univei'sity of Leipzig. Klagenfurt, 
Kleinmayr, 1928*—Bibliography, pp, 7S’-S2; 15 Statistical Tables; 
Carl Trosset, "Ostcrreichs Wirtschaftsmoglichkeitcn”, Deutsche 
Rcvue^ ccx (1927), pp« 213-22; G. H. Bousquet, La Restauratmi 
Mon6taire et Financiere de VAu!riche. Paris, Riviere, 1927* 
Robert Edelstein, Vienne ei la Silnalion ecoitomiqne de VAutnche 
de igiS-ig28. These of the Faculte de Droit of the University 
of Neuchatel, Neuchatel, 1930; P* Slosson, "The Problem of 
Austro-German Union”, Internalional Conciliation. Documenis 
for the Year 1929 (New York, Carnegie Endowment for Inter¬ 
national Peace), pp, 223-54 bibliographical note on p, 254}; 
Robert Dannebcrg, Vienna under Socudisi Rule. Translated by 
J. I-L Stenning, 3rd edition, London, The Labour Party, [19^®] J 
C, Dumba, "Das osterreichische Problem”, Deutsche Rundschau^ 
ccxv (192S), pp. 117-23,—Economies and the question of the 
AnschluP\ Herbert Kniesche, Dk grofideutsche WirtschaJtseinheiL 
Geschichte und Gegemvartsproblemc dcr dsferreichisch^deuUchen 
Wirlschaftsverflechiung. Leipzig, Verlag Rudolf Hofstetter, 1929; 
Hans Bayer, Ein BUch in die bsterreichhehe VolkstvirischajL 
Vienna, Verlag der Rammer fiir Arbeiter und Angcstelltc in 
Wien, 2nd edn., 1936; Gerhard Schacher, Central Europe and the 
Western World. Translated from the German* London, Allen & 
Unwin, 1936,—Little Entente, the "AnschluB”, the 
Problem of Austria, Central Europe's Economic Problems, &c» 

Czechoslovakia, Munich and tih- Sequel 
See the bibliographical note on pp, 1476 supra. 

C. Edmund Maurice, Bolmnia from the Earliest limes 
to the Foundafion of the C:::^eclioslovah Republic in igiS, and 
edn., revised* London, Fisher Unwin, 1922 (first published 
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in 1896); Vladimir Nosek, Independent Bohe^nia, An account 
of the Czechoslovak Struggle for Liberty, London, Toronto, 
Dent, 1918; Alfred Schmidtmayer, Gcschichte dcr Sudeten- 
deutschen, Ein Volksbuch, Karlsbad-Drahowitz, Leipzig, Adam 
Kraft Verlag, 1936.—Down to the year 1914; Alexander 
Szana, Die Gcschichte dcr Slotvakei, Teil i: Von Swatopluk bis 
Trianon, Toil ii: Von Oesterreich-Ungarn zur Tschecho-Slotvakei 
1714-0)20 (Bratislava, Grenzbote Verlag, 1930).—This part 
takes the form of a detailed chronology. Hitler has spoken of the 
case presented by the Czechs to the Peace Conference at Paris; 
I should have referred in the text to these documents: see La 
Documentation Internationale, La Paix de Versailles: Questions 
Tenitoriales (avee de nombreuses cartes et tableaux statistiques), 
Paris, Les Editions intcrnationales, 1939, pp. 17-153* 

For government in Czechoslovakia, see Arnold J. Zurcher, 
The Experiment with Democracy in Central Europe^ New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1933, Index, p. 305, s.v. ‘‘Czecho- 
slovakia”; M. W. Graham, Jr. (assisted by R. C. Binkley), Neto 
Governments of Central Europe^ London, Pitman, 1924, ch. xii, 
“The achievement of Czechoslovak Independence”, pp. 268-91; 
ch, xiii, “The Czechoslovak Constitution”, pp. 292-313; ch. xiv, 
“Contemporary Politics in Czechoslovakia”, pp. 314-32. Appen¬ 
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J. Kerner, Czechoslovakia, Twenty Years of Independence. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. University of California Press, 1940 
(Cambridge University Press), pp. xxi, 504.—A collection of 
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Origins and Foreign Policy”, pp. 349-67; H, N, Howard, “Little 
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see Emanuel R'idl, Dcr Kampf zwischen Tschechen und Deutschen. 
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Germany^ London, Michael Joseph, 1940, pp. 88-90; and for an 
interview on 31 Oct. 1934: G. Ward Price, Year of Reckonings 
London, Toronto, Melbourne, Sydney, 1939, pp- 218-19: inter¬ 
view with Masaryk in 1929: Evelyn Wrench, op. cit, pp. 93 ”^'» 
and cf. Karel Capek, President Masaryk tells his story (translated 
from the Czech). London, Allen & Unwin, 1934.—Summarizes 
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For a statement in English of the case against Czechoslovakia 
as the tyrant State which by its alliance with Bolshevism betrayed 
Europe see: Karl Vietz, High Treason against Europe, London, 
Heath Cranton, 1938. 

Henri Beuve-Mery, “Les ininorites allemandes de Tchecho- 
slovaquie ct le parti Hcnlcin”, Politique l^trangeres June i 93 ^» 
pp. 48-60; id., “De I’accord de Munich ^ la fin dc Tetat tcheco- 
slovaque”, ibid., iv (1939), pp. i 35 “ 54 ’> Jules Chopin, “Le Pro- 
blcme dcs Allemands des Sudetes“, Revue dcs Deux Mondes^ 
gme Periode, xlvii (i Oct. 1938), pp. 684-711.—A sketch of the 
development of German influence; Oskar Ullrich, Sie kanien aus 
aller Herren Ldnder, Aus dem Tagcbuch des SdP-Dolmetschers. 
Karlsbad, Leipzig, Adam Kraft Verlag, 1940.—^The methods of 
Sudeten German propaganda; G. Louis-Jaray, “Comment fut 
conduite la campagne dc propagande allemandc pour Pannexion 
des Sudites“, Politique J^trangere, iii (1938), pp. 565-80. 

Felix John Vondracek, The Foreign Policy of Czechoslovakia 
igiS-igjs. Dissertation of the Faculty of Political Science of 
Columbia University, New York, 1937; with full bibliography, 
pp. 426-44; Gerhard Schacher, Central Europe and the Western 
World, Translated from the German. London, Allen & Unwin, 
1936, ch. vii, “Czechoslovakia: the Bridge between Central 
Europe and the West’*, pp. 58-74; M. Pernot, “Nouveaux 
Aspects du probl^me danubien: (i) La Manoeuvre allemande’*, 
Revue des Deux Mondes^ 8*"« Periode, xxxiv (i Aug. 1936), 
pp. 630-47; (ii) “Le R 61 e de laTchechoslovaquie”, ibid., pp.868- 
87; Gabriel Louis-Jaray, “Le Probl^me de I’Europe centrale et 
les Accords de I’Allemagne avec 1 *Italic et rAutriche**, Revue 
politique et parlementaires clxix (Nov. 1936), pp. 228-39—^“que 
peuvent, seuls, les Tcheques — sans Londres et Paris?** Hugh 
Sellon, Europe at the Cross-Roads (new and revised edn.), London, 
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Hutchinson, no date, but written after the Anschlufi, pp. 256-68. 
—The position of Czechoslovakia early in 1938; Sir Alfred 
Zimmern, “Czechoslovakia To-day“, International Affairs^ xvii 
(1938), pp. 465-92; Rene Cassin, “Les traitcs d*assistance cntrc 
la France et la Tchccoslovaquie**, Politique itrangere^ iii (193^)1 
pp. 334-59 binding character of France’s obligations); 

Rudolf Prochaska, “Czechoslovakia in the Present International 
Crisis”, Europe into the Abyss, ed. Alex Forbath, London, Pallas 
Publishing Co., [Mar. 1938], pp. 673-753. 

For Prague and Tcrezin after the Anschlufii the account of an 
eyewitness, R. H. Bruce Lockhart, Guns or Butter, London, 
Putnam, Oct. 1938, pp. 261-313; summary of a talk with BeneS, 
pp. 283-8; General Armengaud, “La Tchdcoslovaquic devant 
I’Allemagne”, Revue des Deux Mondes, 8™« Periode, xliv (Apr. 
1938), pp. 766-79.—Czechoslovakia determined to fight to the 
last to preserve the results of the Great War; Jean-Pierre Gerard, 
“Lc Probleme tchecoslovaque”, Revue politique et par lenient air e, 
clxxv (June 1938), pp. 387-403.—France cannot at the same time 
pursue “une politique continentale” and “une politique mari¬ 
time”: nothing would justify the sacrifice of the French Empire. 
G. Ward Price, Year of Reckoning, see above, pp. 201-17. On 
the Sudeten Problem; Sudeten Crisis: Munich Agreement: 
German occupation of Czechoslovakia (report of an eyewitness), 
ibid., pp. 218-376; ed. Michael Killanin, Four Days, London, 
Heinemann, no date [1938].—The crisis of 25-9 Sept. 1938 
reported by J. Wilson (London), Luigi Barzini (Rome), Hubert 
Ripka (Prague), Guy Dclmas (Paris), von Rhcinbaben (Berlin), 
Frederick Essary (Washington), and Michael Killanin (London). 
What happened behind the scenes between Hitler’s Nuremberg 
speech and Chamberlain’s departure for Berchtesgaden ? A 
reconstruction: Frederick T. Birchall, The Storm Breaks, London, 
Hale, 1938, pp. 264-6; Henri Danjou, “Les Journees de Prague , 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 8"*® Periode, xlyiii (i Nov. 1938), 
pp. 190—204.—Sept. 1938 in Prague; Vincent Sheean, I he 
Eleventh Hour, London, Hamish Hamilton, i939> pp* Ii7“282. 
Account of the crisis by an eyewitness in Czechoslovakia, 
Frederick T. Birchall, op. cit., pp. 269-86.—Eyewitness account 
of the Godesberg meeting and afterwards; Paul Bringuier, De 
Paris a Munich (24—30 Septembre). Choses vues , Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 8*"® Periode, xlviii (15 Nov. 1938), pp. 460-70; 
Maurice Hindus, We shall live again, London, Collins, 1939 * 
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For the crisis—16 Sept, to the Munich Agreement, pp. 203-372; 
Helen Pauli Kirkpatrick, This Terrible Peace, With Foreword by 
Victor Gordon Lennox, London, Rich & Cowan, 1939.—An 
American correspondent’s view of the September crisis; W. L. 
Shirer, Berlin Diary, London, Hamish Hamilton, 1941, pp. 105- 
23.—Account of the September crisis by an eyewitness; V. M. 
Dean, “Diplomatic Background of Munich Accord*’, Foreign 
Policy Reports, xiv (1938-9), pp. 230-48 (i Jan. 1939). 
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1938 add International Conciliation, Documents for the year 
igsS, New York, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

pp- 399-485- 

For reactions to the Munich Settlement see further the biblio¬ 
graphical note: Hans Kohn, Revolutions and Dictatorships, 
Cambridge (Mass.), Harvard University Press, 1939, pp. 37i“2. 
For the German menace to Czechoslovakia after the Munich 
Settlement cf. a note, ibid., pp. 375-6. 

For the German occupation of the ceded territory of Czecho¬ 
slovakia: Captain R. G. Coulson (British observation officer), 
“Czechoslovakian Adventure**, The Quarterly Reviezo, No. 539 
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pp. 183-208. 

Gerhard Schachcr, Germany pushes West (written December 
1938). London, Hurst & Blackett, 1939.—The menace of 
Germany after the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia. 

Neville Chamberlain, The Struggle for Peace, London, 
Hutchinson, no date.—Speeches from 31 May 1937 to 3 April 
1939. For the crisis of September 1938 (with the correspondence 
between Chamberlain and Hitler) see pp. 261-327; for the speech 
in the House of Commons after the break-up of Czechoslovakia 
(15 Mar. 1939) see pp. 403-10, and for the speech at Birmingham 
two days later, pp. 411-20. 

Philip Paneth, Czechs against Germans, London, Nicholson & 
Watson, 1939; G. E. R. Gedye, Fallen Bastions, The Central 
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European Tragedy. London, Gollancz, 19391 PP» 3 ^ 3 “ 5 ^ 7 ! 
Arnold J, Toynbee, ^'After Munich: The World Outlook”, 
Intcniaiional Affairs^ xviii (t 939 )j PP* Josef Han^S, ^ The 

Last Mile of Appeasement. Glance at Eastern Europe in the 
light of events leading from Munich to Prague \ Journal of 
Cetitral European Affairs^ i (* 94 ^)» PP^ 5 ”^ 7 i Perndt, Der 
Marsch tns Grojideuische Reich (= Meilensteine des Dritten 
Reiches, Band li). Munich, Eher, 1939-—Czechoslovakia down 
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For the German occupation of Bohemia and Moravia see Two 
Years of German Oppression in Czeckoslfroakia* Published by the 
Department of Information of the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, 1941* 


Britain 

A few references may be giv'en to works on British policy. 
The politics of England; “play-acting on the day of Judgement 
(Hitler), see Rosita Forbes, These Men I knew, London, Mel¬ 
bourne, Hutchinson (no date), p. 44* 

Anthony Eden, Foreign Affairs, London, Faber & Faber, (May) 
—Speeches: from his maiden speech in the House of 
Commons on 6 Dec. 1923 to his speech in New York on 9 D^. 
1938. This publication has a full index; Winston S. Churchill, 
Arms and the CovenanL Compiled by Randolph S. Churchill 
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txvo others) May 1932-Mar. 193^]-^ London, Toronto, Bombay, 
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Pretoria, F, Schonemann, C* Brinkmann, and A, Haushofer; 
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June 1939*—The revolution of the State against man will pass: 
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Methuen, 1940; Arnold Wolfers, Britain and France between 
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London, Michael Joseph, 1940, pp. 125-6. 
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III. GENERAL INDEX 


In compiling this analysis of the translated passages 1 have sought to 
put into the hands of the student a key to the subject-matter of Hitler]s 
Speeches. It is this object which can alone excuse the length of this 
Index. 

N.S. in this index represents National Socialism, National Socialist, 
National Socialists—the context will, I hope, show the meaning in 
any particular entry. 


Aachen, see West Wall. 

Absolute Equality of Germany, 
the recognition of the, a condi¬ 
tion of Germany’s entry into any 
international convention,! 107-8; 
cf. 1135-6, 1143, 1183-4, 1199, 
1240; see Equality of Rights 
( Gleichbcrechtigutig ). 

Abyssinia (see League of Nations), 

1639. 

Administration, reform of, x 14. 

Africa: Moroccans, Berbers, Arabs, 
negroes—all victims of the demo¬ 
cracies, 1639; and sec South- 
West Africa. 

“Aggression”, meaning of, 1238; 
difficulty of determining who is 
the “aggressor”, 1233-4. 

“Aggressor”, definition of, under 
the Franco-Russian Pact, 1289, 
1308. 

Agreement, settlement by, the 
futility of waiting for, 1439-40. 

Agriculture (see Peasantry), 834-6. 

Agricultural class as the bulwark 
against Communism, 831; agri¬ 
cultural class, destruction of, 
irreparable, 883; agricultural 
programme of the NSDAP. 
(6 Mar. 1930), 767-74; agricul¬ 
tural programme in 1933, 875; 
the appeal to the farmers to 
supply not merely the people’s 
food but strength of will, 873-4; 
the farmer, the surest support of 
the present, the sole guarantee 
for the future, 872; the impor¬ 
tance of the peasant, 905; petition 
for our daily bread, 883; reason 
for help given to German far¬ 
mers, 1010; rescue of the Ger¬ 
man farmer, 113-14; the ruin of 


the German farmer would be the 
end of the German people, 872- 
3; salvation of the German people 
starts from the salvation of the 
agricultural class, 883; the secur¬ 
ing to the yeoman of his farm, 
892; the support of the 
NSDAP. by the farmers, 835. 

Ahasucrus, see 226, and note. 

Air Agreement, ree Air Convention. 

Air Convention, Western, Ger¬ 
many would welcome a, 1214; 
proposal of (30 May 1935), 1285; 
Germany ready to discuss, 1242; 
Germany ready to conclude, 
1298; could embrace only those 
States professing the same moral 
principles in international poli¬ 
tics (not Russia), 1256. 

Air-fleet, see England. 

Air-fleet, Germany’s, created since 
Germany on the Continent is 
surrounded by a ring of potential 
enemies, 1182. 

Air force, limit of parity with other 
Great Powers, 1242. 

Air Pact, see Air Convention. 

Airmen, English, sec England. 

Albania: Germany approves Italian 
action in, 1634. 

Albrecht, Vice-Admiral, 1079. 

Allies within Germany, foreign 
countries have always relied on 
having, 1142 (now Germany is a 
single community). 

Alsace-Lorraine, 1081; 1145; 1147 
(Anally renounced by Germany); 
1148 (the matter settled); 1191 
(annexation would but increase 
German difficulties); 1515; 1516; 
1550; 1562: i§66; 1607: i 6 s 7 ; 
1696; the sacrifice of Germany 
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in surrendering her claim to, 
* 491 . 

America, Central and South, 
Cortez, Pizarro, and the supre¬ 
macy of the white race, 792. 

America, North, settlement of: 
based on the superiority and 
therefore the right of the white 
race, 792. 

America, U.S.A., see Jews; arma¬ 
ments, 1538; boycott of German 
exports, 1660; German co-opera¬ 
tion with, 989; and Germany, 
737 f 742; Germany plans no 
attack on, 1650; U.S.A. did not 
enter Great War for home- 
defence, 1640; Hcarst Press, 48; 
Hitler’s attitude of genuine 
friendship towards, 1009; insult 
to German flag in, 731; Jewish 
Press agitates against Ger¬ 
many, 48; misinformed over the 
Saar, should mistrust the lies 
of ^migrds, 1197; Nye Com¬ 
mittee, 1640; the prospect of the 
adhesion of the American nation 
to an Anglo-German under¬ 
standing, 1356; reception of 
Ambassador of, 1410-11; refusal 
to enter the League of Nations, 
1641, 1644; resources compared 
with those of Germany, 1654; 
six cases of military intervention 
since 1918, 1636; America’s size 
as factor in the event of invasion, 
1255 - 6 . 

Anglo-Gcrman Naval Agreement 
(18 June 193s). 128s; 1492; 1514 
(the sole moral justification of 
such a Treaty); 1557; 1598; 
1622; repudiated by Germany, 
1626. 

Anglo-Italian Agreement (2 Jan. 
1937). X 34 *- 

Anglo-Polish Treaty signed (25 
Aug. 1939), 1686. 

Anglo-Saxons and Germans must 
control lower races, 775. 

Anglo-Saxon statesmen not very 
adequately versed in questions 
of geography or nationality, 1517; 
for Central Europe they lack all 
knowledge, 1558. 

Amehlufl, see Austria. 

Anti-Comintern Pact may become 
a crystallization point of opposi¬ 


tion to a Satanic apparition (Bol¬ 
shevism), 742 (cf. 1408). 

Anti-Semitism, weak in England, 
22-3. 

‘‘Apostles of Freedom”, 248. 

Apostles of humanitarianism, 1628. 

Apostles of humanity unmoved by 
the economic annihilation of 
Austria, 1438. 

Apostles of the Past, 93. 

Apostles of truth, international, 

Arabs, 14971 1590 , 1639, 1648-9 
(in Palestine). 

Arbeitsgemeimehaft der vaterldudi- 
schen Kampfverbunde, 172. 

Architecture, see Kultur. 

Argentina, Legation raised to an 
Ambassadorship, 1332 (German 
friendship with); Hitler grants 
interview to retiring Ambassador 

of, 1675- ^ 

Armament, Armaments {see Uis- 
armament. Rearmament): arma¬ 
ment, defensive, the measure of 
a country’s, 1341 (can be decided 
only by that country); speech 
in Essen, 649; German, 1553-4 1 
armament, German, the sacri¬ 
fices demanded by, 1556-7; 
German, will rise or fall as dan¬ 
gers from surrounding countries 
rise or fall, 1327; Germany de¬ 
mands only defensive arms, 
1102; armaments, Germany’s 
demand for equality of rights, 
1100; Hitler’s proposals for 
stabilizing the armies of Euro¬ 
pean States (200,000 or 300,000), 
1255; Hitler’s concrete proposals, 
1284 (and notes)-i 286, 1317-18, 
1340; 1650-1; armaments, in¬ 
equality in, the danger, 1182-3. 

A. spiritual and material, 71; 
of the Victor States, 1226. 

Limitation of; 1540; German 
proposals for, 1227; Germany 
ready to take part in, 1243; sug¬ 
gestions for, 1244-^; Hitler 
approves of, 1250; Germany’s 
readiness to limit armaments to 
same extent as other Powers, 
1242. 

Armament-race, the German 
Government has no intention of 
sharing in any, 1092. 
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Arminius, 438. 

Arms will come, if Gci-many re¬ 
solved to be free, 76. 

Army (cf. Austria, NSDAP.), 552- 
64; bibliographical note, 564-5; 
1002; the German Army (ReicJts- 
xvchr) ‘‘the only really disarmed 
army in the world**, 1016; not an 
end in itself; its only purpose, 
“the maintenance of our people*’, 
1082; the achievement of the old 
Gennan Army, 55; army and the 
principle of authority cannot be 
reconciled with democratic prin¬ 
ciples: the conflict between the 
two principles will lead to the 
disintegration of the State, 789; 
the sole bearer of arms in the 
State, 313, 644, 1099; Bismarck 
before excluding Austria from 
the Reich created, as a necessary 
instrument, the Prussian army, 
815; if the Germany of to-day 
(1932) seeks to establish a new 
Zollverein in the teeth of foreign 
opposition it must organize an 
army, 815; compulsory military 
service demanded, 109; creation 
of national army demanded. 
Programme Point 22, 106; Army 
crisis (Jan. 1938), i 373“4 (a'ld 
note), 1376; Army Day: the ser¬ 
vice of the Army in the unifica¬ 
tion of Germany, 1475; educa¬ 
tion in the school of the, 558,561, 
564; its function, 448; NSDAP. 
and alliance with the Ger¬ 
man army — the policy after the 
“Putsch**, 136,150-*! *57-8,213, 
1349; the Army and the victory 
of the NSDAP., 556; penetration 
of, by National Socialism: im¬ 
mune from disintegration by pro¬ 
paganda, 158; representative of 
the strength of a nation directed 
to the defence of its interests 
abroad, not to be used in civil, 
political conflicts, 552-3; sacri¬ 
fices for the Army, 559-62; the 
School of the German people in 
arms, 117; service in arms was 
for the German always a ser\'ice 
of the highest honour, 559; 
its size unimportant (1932): 
Germany must have 8,000,000 
reservists, 815-16; essentially a 


Socialistic institution, ^2; sol¬ 
diers of the Front-line, the 
creators of the NSDAP., 555; 
the State rests upon two organi¬ 
zations: the community of the 
people organized by the NSDAP. 
and the Army, 556; Germany’s 
armed forces to be strengthened 
(from 4 Feb. 1938), *403 1 
and Army, 553-4; tradition of 
the old German Army, 557i 
561-2; treatment of soldiers re¬ 
turning from the War by the 
Revolution, 8x; two years of 
service in, 563 (its reward); the 
soldier must be the supporter of 
the “volkic** idea, 552; Weltan- 
sc/tautoig, it takes its stand on the 
ground of the new State’s IF., 
554; must stand on the basis of a 
IVeitanscImtiutig, 1349. 

The New German Army: its 
purpose not aggressive, 558 (cf. 
562); no instrument of military 
aggression but solely an instru¬ 
ment of defence, 1210, 1242; 
its purpose: the defence of Ger¬ 
many against the attacks of 
foreign powers, 1255; the Ger¬ 
man need hang his head no 
longer, 1351, cf. 1357, 1360, 
1383, 1387-8; “the German is 
either the first soldier in the 
world or he is no soldier at all**, 
1545; the Army as guaranteeing 
the claim to equality of rights, 
ibid.; 1561; success of the march 
into Austria, 1570; 1512 (air 
force, tanks, &c.), 1599, 1634, 
1666-71. 

Art, internationality of, as catch¬ 
word, 42; reform of art, litera¬ 
ture and the theatre, 66, 106, 
(war against cultural Nihilism, 
113), 121, 240. See Kultur. 

Aryan, domination of other peoples: 
its character, 30; the Ar>'an—and 
the creative activity of the racial 
kernel, the racial core, 587; 
Socialism, a noble A. conception, 
26; the State, an A. creation, 30; 
work, A. conception of, 17 and 
note. 

Asia, Eastern, Germany has no 
territorial interests in, 1398. 

Assurances of inviolability of ter- 
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ritory given by Germany to all 
States bordering on her frontiers, 

*514- 

Atheist, Hitler not an A., 93. 

Attolicc, Bernardo, Italian Am¬ 
bassador to Germany, received by 
Hitler(8 Sept. 1935), xo86,1251. 

Amlaudsdcutschium —Germans in 
foreign countries, 1062-79; ”^3 
(Austria and the force of the 
N.S. idea); 1235-6 (Mcmcl); 
1252-3 (their duty to co-operate 
with the Party); 1264-6 (Gust- 
loff Memorial Celebration); 
1406; 1447; 1459-60 (Germans in 
Rome); 1532-3; 1588-9 (speech 
in Memcl); 1604-5 (Germans in 
SW. Africa); Amlattdsorgaui^ 
satiou of the NSDAP., 1065 sqq. 

AusUse, see Selection. 

Ausnahmegesetz^ against a Frederick 
the Great, if he appeared in Ger¬ 
many, 71. 

Austria {see Dictatorships, Ostmark; 
the order of the entries follows the 
chronological sequence of cvents)\ 
and Germany, 1163-7, **83; in 
German history, 1609; Austria- 
Hungary, as ally of Germany, 46, 
55; Austria, Italy bai-s her access 
to sea, 45; differences between 
A. and Italy, between A. and 
Russia, e.xploitcd by Jews, 46; 
“Peace-Diktats** and the misery 
of Austria, 1429-30, 1405; “the 
State which could not live* *, 1430; 
Austria, the death of a people, 
1446; and desire for the An^ 
schlufi, 1417, 1431, 1438, 1458; 
Amchlufi forbidden by Allied 
Powers, 1429, 1568, 1609-10; 
the meaning of the veto, 1430, 
*437i 1458; democracies have 
set up a naked tyrannical dicta¬ 
torship with no popular majority 
behind it, 1440 (cf. 1448); a 
political rebirth (as in Germany) 
unthinkable, 1437; a regime of 
violence tricked out with lying 
democratic forms, 1430, 1440; 
“Sovereignty** of, granted, en¬ 
forced, maintained by foreign 
Powers to weaken Germany, 
1437; only a madman could force 
Bavaria into such a role as that of 
Austria, 253; the “mission** of 


independent Austria, 1426, her 
new mission, ibid., 1448 (cf. 
1447), 1452; could not be a 
separate mission for Austria, 
1453; the rulers of A. had been 
only the docile serfs of the will 
of the foreigner, 1452; economic 
distress, ghastly mortality figures, 
1429-30; no economic life poss¬ 
ible, 1437-8; no economic basis 
for her future e.xisicncc, i447I 
no appeal to the people for years, 
489, 1440-1 (such an appeal 
would have been fatal); see also 
1166, 1183, 1239; Germany has 
sympathy with the distress of, 
1019; Germany always ready to 
hold out a hand for a real under¬ 
standing with full respect for the 
free will of A., 1167; penetration 
by the N.S. idea, 1163, 1183, 
1239; N.S. Movement takes 
possession of the whole State, 
1444; Austria and Germany, the 
link of a common language, 1352; 
Austria and persecution, the 
Counter - Reformation, 1439; 
Germany and growing exaspera¬ 
tion at the oppression in A., 1431; 
Austria and Germany, tension 
between, endangers Germany’s 
friendship with Italy, 1239; the 
tragedy of, 1064; terrorism in, 
1430, 1439, 1452; N.S. martyrs 
in, 1436-7, 1443. *447; oppres¬ 
sion of N.S., 1418, 1424, 1427, 
1430, 1439 (the attempt to force 
on the people a new Counter- 
Reformation) ; fugitives from, 
entering the Reich, 1417-18, 
1439; Germany’s ban on visits of 
Germans to A., 1164; Austria 
and Germany, unsatisfactorj' re¬ 
lations (Jan. 1934) not Ger¬ 
many’s fault: the view that 
Germany seeks to coerce Austria 
an absurdity, 1163; Dollfuss and 
the attack on the Socialists (Feb. 
1934), Germany’s attitude, 1x71- 
3; the workmen of, will rally to 
N.S. (Feb. 1934), *173; Ger¬ 
many will plan no attack on, 
1165, 1183, 1239; Austria, “the 
Amchlufi is not a problem of the 
present day” (Aug. X934). >183 
(European opposition too great). 
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cf. 1239; Amchlufl a question 
which excites no one in Ger¬ 
many, Vienna finds this bogey 
necessary, 1263; lie that Ger¬ 
many intends to invade, 1322 
(May 1936); Agreement of 11 
July 1936: Hitler's telegram to 
Schuschnigg, 1324-5; difficul¬ 
ties in carrying out the agreement 
of II July 1936, 1407; Fritsch 
criticizes Hitler’s policy towards 
(Jan. 1938), 1374; Schuschnigg’s 
interview with Hitler (12 Feb. 
*938), 1376; the purpose of, 
1407, 1568-9; Hitler's thanks 
to Schuschnigg for his warm¬ 
hearted co-operation, 1407-8; 
Schuschnigg, letters of 19 Feb. 
1938, S. relying on help from the 
W. when situation more favour¬ 
able, 1^2 (cf. 1450); Hitler’s 
speech in the Reichstag (20 Feb. 
1938), 1424, 1432; Schuschnigg 
inspired lies in foreign Press, 
1432; Daily Chronicle report of 
German troop concentrations on 
frontier of, 1410; Schuschnigg’s 
proposed plebiscite, 1419-20, 
1424, 1433, 1442, 1569; revolt 
in, 1442; German ultimatum to, 
1433; Hitler's claim that he had 
been summoned to help, 1434, 
1444, 1446; chronology of the 
German occupation of, 1569-70; 
the Army’s march into A., 563- 
4» 634-5, 1420; Hitler’s welcome 
into Austria, 1444; Hitler’s Pro¬ 
clamation (12 Mar. 1938), 1416; 
Austria incorporated into the 
German Reich (13 Mar. 1938), 
1423; reason for this step, 1423- 
4, 1427; A. to be included in one 
great State to serve Germany’s 
world mission, 1015; incorpora¬ 
tion of population of, into the 
German labour-process, 978; 
the N.S. goal, **to build A. into 
the mighty cycle of our great 
national economic life”, 1455, 
X470 ; the coming rhythm of new 
creation and new work, 1455; 
unemployment in Austria, 1471; 
the Anschluftt reasons for Hit¬ 
ler’s action, 1443-4; Hitler’s 
letter to Mussolini (ii Mar. 
1938), 1421, 1435; Hitler’s tele¬ 


gram to Mussolini (13 Mar. 
1938), 1422 (cf. 1435-6); Army, 
Austrian, united with German 
Army, 1455; election after An- 
schlufi: its purpose, i445(”aholy 
election”), 1446-8, 1450, 1453- 
4, 1455, 1456-7. 1459; figures of 
the election of 10 Apr. 1938 
(the proudest hour of my life— 
Hitler), 1459; the Plebiscite: 

glowing profession of faith”, 
1516; the German occupation of, 
a work of pence, 1424; Hitler’s 
intervention prevented the wreak¬ 
ing of popular vengeance, 1443 
(cf. 1433, 1434); occupation of: 
the Axis has proved of the high¬ 
est ser\'ice to the peace of the 
world, 1436; Austria and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, no military blackmail 
but restoration of right of self- 
determination to ten million 
Germans, 1572; Communism 
and Social Democracy to become 
as an evil phantom of the past, 
1455; the exiles from Austria 
after the Anschluflt 1443-4; 
minorities, Austria shows folly 
of oppressing national, 1425, 
Schuschnigg, htc of, a warning, 
1615; Anglo-French note of pro¬ 
test on the Anschhtfi, 1423. 

Autarky (see Economics, Isolation, 
Second Four Years Plan), for 
Germany, a distant goal, poss¬ 
ible only in a hundred years, 
775; economic self-sufficiency 
for the Reich not fully possible, 
832; the folly of economic self- 
sufficiency, but Germany cannot 
help herself, 909-10. 

“Authoritarian” States, a war agita¬ 
tion impossible in, 1546. 

Authority, see Responsibility. 

Authority, principle of, 180. 

The Axis (see Italy and Germany, 
Mussolini): the Axis becomes a 
triangle, 1370; its service to the 
peace of the world, 1436; its 
permanence proved, 1534; the 
most natural political instru¬ 
ment, 1599. 

Baillie (President of the United 
Press), interview with Hitler 
(Nov. 1935), 1255. 
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Baldur von Schirach, attack on the 
Stahlhclm, 284. 

Baldwin, his conception of disaima- 
ment, 1101-2; England's defen¬ 
sive frontier on the Rhine, 1181- 
2; soeech of xi Mar. 1935 cited, 
1208; speech of 28 Nov. I934. 

12X0. 

Ballerstcdt, his Bayernbund broken 

« «P» 3 - 

Ballin, 54. 

Baltic States, important trade part¬ 
ners for Germany, 1628. 

Barcelona documents of the 
Auslamh-Org{tmsation of the 
NSDAP,, 107X-2. 

Barcelona, Franco’s entry into, 
1580. 

Bartlett, Vernon (intcr\'iew, June 
i 934 )» 224. 509 - 

Battle, the whole of life is a, 857-8. 

Bavaria (cf. Main-Frontier, Aus¬ 
tria): Reich incited against, 38; 
loyalty to Reich, 38 (cf. 78); 
Separatist danger in, X32, 152, 
* 54 » *55; 2 Nationalist B. can¬ 
not coe.xist with a Bolshevist 
Berlin, 78; and National Social¬ 
ism (1933), 253; B. and co¬ 
ordination, 266,270. 

Beck, intcrx'icw with Hitler (14 
Jan. 1938), 1374; do. (s Jan. 
*939). *561. 

Belgium (rre Bolshevization), 1577; 
x 6 o 8 (neutrality); B. and Allied 
propaganda in Great War, 48; 
Germany ready to negotiate on 
a demilitarized zone (Mar. 1936)1 
X298; Germany ready to guaran¬ 
tee neutrality of, 1337 (Jan. 
* 937 )* 

Bell, Edward Price (interview, 
May 1935). * 2 X 4 - 

*’Bcnd or break”, 388-9. 622. 

Dene§, 1494; 1496; 1504 (a politi¬ 
cian, not a statesman); 1509; 
15x^7 (at the Peace Conference), 
X5 x 8 (lied Czechoslovakia into 
being), 15x9 sqq., 16x5, X620. 

Berbers, 1639. 

Berlin, 600; ^varia’s resistance to, 
38, 78; Government of, allied 
with Russia (1922), 39; and the 

* march on Munich, 78; the 
‘‘Burning out of the Bolshevist 
North” from Munich, 154. 


Bcthmann-Hollweg: in the Ger¬ 
man Government (i 939 ) there 
are no more Bcthmann-Holl- 
wegs, 1669; B.-H. **a Yiddish 
philosopher”, 55. 

Better World, A, Germany s wish 
to co-operate in building, 89 x. 

Bismarck, destinies of peoples, 
according to B., determined 
through blood and iron, 39; 
B. knew that behind economics 
must stand power, 47; B. made 
a Reich out of the German 
tribes, 88; ‘ ‘the spirit of B.”, 277; 
his definition of politics, 779; 
“Liberalism the pace-maker for 
Social Democracy**, 858; sombijc 
prophecies of, X559; Hitlers 
estimate of his achievement, 

X579-80. 

Bleichroder, 54. 

Blind confidence in leaders, 307. 

Blockade of Germany, a completely 
ineffective weapon: Germany 
now independent of other coun¬ 
tries (Sept. 1938). 981-2. 

Blomberg, von. General, his view of 
German policy towards Ru^ia, 
1248; anniversary celebration, 
1349-50; marriage of, i 373 ” 4 ; 
retired from the army, * 374 * 
“impaired health of von B.”, 
*387; thanks for his services, 
ibid.; Roehm Purge speech, 
287-8, 3 * 2 -* 3 » 332.. ^ , 

Blood (see Community of the 
People), the B. of the German 
people: the problem of its ad¬ 
ministration, 189; only those of 
German blood to be citizens of 
Germany, 103; blood-relation- 
ship, the community of the 
people conditioned by a, X438; 
blood, disregard of laws of, 
caused the ruin of the States of 
the ancient world, 600; “Blood is 
stronger than all paper docu¬ 
ments”, X207; “Blood binds 
more firmly than Business” X438. 

Blood and Race, see Kultur. 

Blood and Soil: the fundamental 
principle in domestic and forcig[n 
policy, 992 (if this is realized, 
“wc shall then be the master of 
circumstances**); the supreme 
laws of German life, X2i. 
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Bloodshed, *'the greatest things in 
the world have often had their 
beginnings in"i iSS^J Hitler's 
"ideolog)'^” opposed to, 1146* 

Bohemia: in B, the Deutsche Ar- 
beiterpayteit founded 190^, be¬ 
comes in 1918 the Deutsche 
NtitionaisQ^utiistischc Arbeitcr^ 
pariei Oestcrreichs^ iS (note). 

Bohemia and Moravian German 
influence in, 1610-11, 1613-14; 
1617, 

Bolivia, 133a note. 

Bolshevism Franco, Hitler, 

Jews, Russia, Spain), 665-720; 
a **fimetess phenomenon'*: the 
fennents of disintegration, 918- 
iq; *^thc incarnation of the 
human destructive instinct”, 
1395; transform the world 
as completely as did Christianity: 
in 300 years Lenin may be seen 
as the founder of a new world- 
doctrine and honoured as is 
Buddha, 798; revolutionary dis¬ 
turbances instigated by, 1235* 

Democracies and Bolshevism: 
Democracy, the canal through 
which the poisons of Bolshevism 
flow' into different countries, 677; 

D, in danger of falling a victim 
to Bolshevism, 673; D. will even¬ 
tually be forced to concern them¬ 
selves with Bolshevism, 693, cf, 
695; England's blindness to the 
Bolshevist menace, 675^-6; Eng¬ 
lish politicians have not known 
Bolshevism in their own country, 
676, 

Bolshevism in Germany, 1282- 
3; Centre Party and B,, 249 (cf- 
239-40); Germany’s attitude to¬ 
wards, i33S-9» i39S-<j; B. and 
National Socialism: the contrast, 
669-71, 681, 1234; idealism of 
the Winter-Help Appeal con¬ 
trasts with Bolshevist material¬ 
ism, 681; one year of B. would 
destroy Germany, 115, 665; the 
Movement and the hordes of 
Bolshevists in Germany, 682; 
early in i 933 Germany but a 
hair's breadth from Bolshevist 
chaos, 198; S.A, and S.S. saved 
Germany from the Red Terror, 
ati; B., Germany saved from, 


INDEX 

by the N.S. Revolution, 1095; 
B., in place of, Germany had 
chosen Reason, 1125 na?); 

Germany's truly European mis¬ 
sion in opposing Bolshevism, 
481; Bolshevist threat to Ger¬ 
many (Aug* 1936)1 1327;^ 
attacked at Nuremberg Parteitag, 
1936, i 3 ^ 7 f 1330-1; Germany 
must recover the ^fighting 
spirit” against Bolshevism, 677: 
B. menace of: **before the gate 
of (iicrmany stands the new Ger¬ 
man army", 676; Gcnmny will 
prove “a granite rock of order and 
stability standing out from the 
Red Flood”, 1331; Germany as 
bulwark of European culture 
against the Bolshevist foe of 
humanity, 1333 (cf, 1256)1 1338; 
Bolshevism, conflict with, Ger¬ 
many's fight against a veritable 
world sickness, the source of 
which is the international parasite 
upon the life of peoples, the 

Jew, 691* 

Italy has suffered like Ger¬ 
many from the Bolshevist men¬ 
ace, 672. 

Jews and Bolshevism: B. 
essentially a Jewish problem, 
695; Jewish B., aim of, 37; Bol¬ 
shevist Jew in Moscow preaching 
destruction, 125^ (Germany's 
fight against the ancient foe); 
international character of B., 
692; the international carrier of 
the baciUus“the Jew, 693; the 
Reich not to be ordered after 
the fashion of Bolshevist Jews, 
671-2* 

Bolshevism and Russia: Bol¬ 
shevist Russia and the Govern¬ 
ment in Berlin, 39; Moscow, that 
Europe should be ruled from, 
an intolerable idea, 710; Rupia, 
rise in wages, then rise in prices, 
consequent discontent, exploited 
by Bolshevism, 686; Bolshevism 
logical, the Russian people can be 
held together as a State only by a 
brutal Government, S06; Bol¬ 
shevist revolution in Russia, 
1379; the failure of established 
authorities to resist B,, 684; 
Bolshevist mentality in Russia 
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excludes co-operation with other 
European nations, 1466; the 
threat to Western civilization, 
998; Moscow, the disintegrating 
propaganda of, 694; Hitler’s 
attack on Bolshevist Russia, the 
reasons for this hostility, 673-4; 
the threat to Germany from the 
Jewish Soviet authorities, 673. 

Bolshevism in Spain (see 
Spain): the danger of upsetting 
the European balance of power, 
704; the bombing of the “Leip¬ 
zig**. 1353-5. . . 

The World Peril of B.: its dan¬ 
ger lies in its internationalism, 
675; States becoming Bolshevist 
thereby become sections of a 
Bolshevist International, 1289; 
Europe if dominated by Bol¬ 
shevik bureaucracy would go 
completely under, 672; Bol¬ 
shevist threat to the whole in¬ 
herited order of society and 
civilization, 683; Germany could 
not save herself if Europe sank 
into Bolshevism, 678; Bol¬ 
shevism—the result, if Europe 
drives Gennany to desperation 
(1930), 993 . cf. 997; Europe 
already divided into two parts 
by B., 675; Bolshevist section of 
Europe, only the ordinary poli¬ 
tical and economic relations de¬ 
sired with the, 1283, cf. 1339. 
Bolshevism, the gigantic range of 
the peril; the greatest danger for 
human civilization since the 
collapse of the States of the 
ancient world, 692-3; Bolshe¬ 
vism will spread through Asia, 

799. 

Bolshcvization, the menace of, 
overcome in Holland, Belgium, 
and France (Sept. 1938), 1467. 

Bolz (Staatspriisident), 240, 241 
(supporter of the Young Plan), 
243. 

Bonnard, Abel, (interview, May 

1937), 458. 

von Bose, 331 (Roehm Purge 
speech). 

Bourgeoisie, in and Reich, 89; 
Judaized, hostile to workers, 61; 
Bourgeois Party of the Right: its 
errors, 9 sqq.; B. and political 


leadership with economic suc¬ 
cess as a principle of selection, 
852-3; B. lacking in any capacity 
for leadership, 47*”Z, 473 sf.; 
Bourgeois parties and their 
ostrich-like behaviour towards 
Communism, 675; Terrorist in 
foreign policy, at home Pacifist, 
58; B. would be dead (in I 93 z) 
had it not been for the attack 
of the NSDAP. on Bolshevism, 
822; hundreds of thousands of 
the B. finding in the new State 
their way to the German People, 
298. 

Boycott of German goods: proving 
fruitless (Oct. 1933). “* 9 . 

Brauchitsch, von, becomes Com- 

* mandcr-in-Chief, 1374. 

Brazil and Germany, good relations 
between, 1323. 

Bread, the cr>' for, 1276. 

Bredow, von. General, 315. 3^8, 
331 (Roehm Purge speech). 

Brenner, The, the final frontier be¬ 
tween Italy and Germany, 1421, 
1462 (cf. 1562). 

Bridges, new, made in Germany, 
961. 

de Brinon, Fernand (interview' 
with Hitler, Nov. 1933). 1147- 
9 - 

British Empire as colonizing Power, 
1623-4; built up by adventurers, 

1259. 

BrUckner, Anton, 1352. 

Briining, 163, i 73 . 496; in Roehm 
Purge speech, 331. 

Buch, 172. 

Bulgaria, 1577; 1408; the Bul¬ 
garian people not to be judged by 
the Dimitroffs, the Popoffs, or 
the Taneffs, 1x32 (“B. are a de¬ 
cent, honest, and honourable 
people*’); B. and Germany united 
in traditional friendship, 1214. 

Burckhardt, High Commissioner 
of Danzig, 1675-7. 

Bureaucracy, not, but leadership of 
the people the N.S. aim, 1135. 

Business and long-term planning, 
870. 

Capacity of a statesman to learn 
from other States* experience, 

1132. 
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Capacity, the supreme test in the 
organization of Production, 929. 

Capital, not the master but the 
servant of the State, 64; must 
serx'c the economic life, and the 
economic life must serve the 
people, 877; C., the economic 
structure docs not exist for the 
beneht of, 935. 

Capitals of States, their signifi¬ 
cance, 600. 

Capitulation (cf. Hitler), no C. be- 
toTc difficulties, 1x9, 224, 293-4, 
620; men after Germany’s down- 
f^all refused to capitulate and 
joined the NSDAP., 128. 

Carpatho-Ukraine, see Ukraine. 

Carpathian Russians annexed to 
Czechoslovakia, 1518. 

“Carridre ouverte aux talents”, 
621-3 ^he Marshal’s baton in 
knapsack, e.g. 548). 

Centre Party, its alliance with 
atheism, 717; its alliance with 
Communist atheists, Socialists 
pledged to abolish private pro¬ 
perty, and capitalists of the Stock 
Exchange, 736; “it had gone 
arm in arm with Marxism”, 239; 
with atheism, 240, 249, 368; 
“politically and morally ruin¬ 
ous**, 449; National Socialists 
attack C.P. solely on political 
grounds, 368 and note; attack 
upon the electoral appeal of the 
C.P. (Feb. 1933), 245-50; could 
not gain its ends under the 
parliamentary democracy of Gcr- 
many, 139-40; and Christianity, 
249; dissolves itself, 237 (cf. 373). 
Chamberlain, 1522; Hitler’s grati¬ 
tude to,1526,153 * I * 534“5i>561, 
1572-3; Czech hope of revolu¬ 
tion against, 1525; Hitler no 
longer (23 Aug. 1939) believes in 
the goodwill of C., 1681; Hitler’s 
reply to Chamberlain’s letter, 
1682 sqq. 

Changes in men’s outlook are not 
superficial: they affect all expres¬ 
sions of a people’s life, 786. 
Chastisement, see Providence, 
dc Chateaubriant, Alphonse, inter¬ 
view with Hitler (2 Sept. 1938: 
date of publication), 1466. 
Chichcrin, 9. 


Chile and Germany, long friend¬ 
ship beUveen, 1263. 

China (see Manchukuo), contrast 
with the white race, 792; C. 
and Germany, the fostering of 
friendly relations, 1271; C. not 
strong enough to withstand the 
attack of Bolshevism, 1397 (see 
League of Nations). 

“Christian Capitalism”, victory of 
the Jewish Stock Exchange, 6-7. 

Christianity and National Social¬ 
ism: bibliographical note, 341-71 
chronological note, 347"65 (I 
have not included references 
to this chronological note in 
this Index); see also Religion. 
Christianity under the Weimar 
Republic, 240; in the National 
Socialist State, 240; Churches, 
adherents of both Confessions 
must be able to stand side by side 
in NSDAP., 368; co-operation 
between Church and State, 
National Government will main¬ 
tain honest, 371; doctrines 
(Ij:hrcu)t no interference with, 
385, 386; architecture, the ex¬ 
pression of the Christian and the 
National Socialist spirit in, 394- 
7; atheism, fight against, 378; 
Austria, Catholic Church in, after 
Amchlufi, 393; Bismarck and 
the Catholic Church, 388; Centre 
Parly, see separate heading; Con¬ 
cordat between Roman Church 
and the National Socialist State, 
372-4; effect of, 373 s.f.; Concor¬ 
dats, the National Government 
will respect, 371 and note; “no 
‘Confession* can any longer be 
regarded as a factor which can 
either build up or maintain 
society”, 684; Christianity in its 
present form inadequate, 377“8, 
cf. 393; “All-German Protes¬ 
tant Church” 383, 387; for this 
“Deutsche Kirchc” (without 
Pope and Bible): Hitler’s vision of 
the future Church, 369 note; edu¬ 
cation and the Churches, 371 
note; Feder’s commentary on 
the Party Programme, point 24, 
366-7; foundation of national 
morality, 113, 370; foundation 
of morals and moral code of the 
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nation, 372; its role in German 
history, 439; Christianity takes 
700 years to conquer N. Europe 
—the capacity for conquest 
maintained by a WcUamchauuugt 
799; “German Christians”, 376- 
7 1 God did not divide Germany, 
only human beings did, 393; 
God: “no other God—only Ger¬ 
many” (Hitler), 367; God, poli¬ 
tical battle of National Socialism 
surely not unblest by, 387 (cf. 

392, 405)- 

German Evangelical Church, 
see chronological note, 347-62; 
election in the Evangelical 
Church (23 July 1933), Hitler’s 
speech (22 July), 374-7; Evan¬ 
gelical Church to frame for itself 
a new constitution (Feb. 1937), 
389; Evangelical State Churches 
in Gcrniany, 379-80; foreign in- 
tcr\'ention on behalf of German 
clergy, 400-2. 

Goebbcls on the claim to 
totality implicit in a IVeltan 
schauung^ 403; Goeringon Church 
and Stale, 403. 

Hitler: his attitude to Christian- 
hy, 369-70 note; Hitler and his 
projected attack upon the Catholic 
Church, 388-9; Hitler’s faith, 
403-12; Hitler’s intervention in 
affairs of Evangelical Church, 400 
note. 

von Hutten, Ulrich, 387; infla¬ 
tion and C., 240; Jesus, judaized 
(Hitler), 370 note; Jesus and His 
fight against the jews, 19; Jews 
incited mobs against Jesus: still 
incite attacks on patriots, 37; 
Kerri (Reich Minister for 
Church Affairs) to prepare elec¬ 
tion of a new General Synod, 
389; Law for the Safeguarding of 
the German Evangelical Church 
(24 Sept. 1935), 402-3; Luther, 
369 note, 387; Luther’s transla¬ 
tion of the Bible, Hitler’s judge¬ 
ment on, 366; Mein Kampft re¬ 
ligion in: a note: 333-41 (I have 
not included any references to 
the contents of this note in this 
Index); MUllcr, Reichsbishop, 
Hitler’s letter to, 374; NSDAP. 
and C., “we wish to fill our 


culture once more with the 
spirit of Christianity”, 240 (cf. 
370); National Socialism stands 
on the ground of a real Christi¬ 
anity, 386; NSDAP. not to be 
dragged into religious disputes, 
367; National Socialist State 
and Christianity: the fullest 
statement, 397-402; no compul¬ 
sion in matters of conscience, 
decree of Hess (13 Oct. 1933), 
378; pagan propaganda, State 
will take action against, 385; 
Papal Encyclical “Mit brennen- 
dcr Sorge”, 389-90; pederasty, 
priests and, 399; Pope, relations' 
with, 372; “Positive C.”, 20, 
402; priests as political enemies 
of the German State, 401; 
priests withdrawn from German 
political life, 378, 382, 399; prin¬ 
ciples of National Socialism are 
Christian principles, 387; reli¬ 
gious freedom (BekentUms/rci- 
fieit), no interference with, 386; 
religious schism in Germany, 
385; the battle of rival religious 
camps shall not recur in Ger¬ 
many, 392; Rev. iii. 16 (speech 
of 10 Apr. 1923), 42; rights of 
Churches will not be diminished, 
372 (cf. 385); Roman Catholic 
Church, see chronological note, 
362-5; State’s financial aid to 
Churches, 397-8; State, relation 
of Churches to, will not be modi¬ 
fied, 372; State and Church, 
relations of, in Third Reich, 
371. 375-7. 380-2. 383. 386, 
387; Sterilization Law, 383-5. 
note on p. 385; United Evan¬ 
gelical Church, the new Consti¬ 
tution becomes law (14 July 
1933), 374; “Volkic” Movement 
not to be implicated in religious 
disputes, 367-8; Winter-Help 
Work—in the deepest sense 
Christian, 393; youth the Na¬ 
tional Socialist exclusive claim 
on German, 390-1 (see Youth). 

Churchill, 1535, 1546-8, 1555, 
* 557 - 9 - 

Chvalkovslw, Czechoslovak Minis¬ 
ter for Foreign Affairs, inter¬ 
view with Hitler (Feb. 1939), 
*578-9 (efi 1620); interview 
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with Hitler (15 Mar. 1939). 
1581-4- 

Circus Krone, 2, 130- 

Citizens of the World, “Germans 
no longer (Jan. 1936) defence¬ 
less helots, we have become free 
and self-conscious C. of the W.”, 
649. 

Citizen rights: as defined in Pro¬ 
gramme of NSDAP., 103. 

Civil Service of German Rcpublic» 
favour shown to political sup¬ 
porters, 80 and note; cleansing 
of, 75; civil servant to be, not 
a Party man, but a specialist, 
ibid. 

Classes, no such thing as C. in 
Germany, 16; class-war, 855, 

1140-1; classes in Germany: had 
hardened into traditional forms 
and views and could not break 
with tradition and attack Marx¬ 
ism: they would come to terms, 
820; class-war, the fight against, 

1116; class-war overcome in 
Germany: the condition for 
GciTnany*s security in foreign 
affairs, 973; class-war, the root¬ 
ing out of the: the Labour Front 
as the sole caste in N.S. Ger¬ 
many, 945; the class-war, 9x6- 
17 (at an end in Germany); 
classes—mutual understanding 
between: the Government to act 
as honest broker, 860-1; Never 
again civil war! Never again 
class war!, 1459; class and pro¬ 
fession, differences of, fade into 
insignificance before Destiny, 
before the millennia, 855. 

Clausewitz quoted, 151, 493, 780, 

1552- 

Clemenceau (20,000,000 Germans 
too many), 1381, 1592-3. 

Clive, 1258-9. 

Coalition Governments or Popular 
Fronts may within the demo¬ 
cracies destroy the forces which 
could resist Bolshevisrn, 677. 

Coburg, “German Day*' in, 3, 131, 
148 (a fight of the force of reason 
against the democracy), 407, 
1366. 

“Collective co-operation**, mean¬ 
ing of the term, 1222; was 
killed by the Treaty of Versailles, 


1223; collective co-operation for 
safeguarding peace, Germany 
will share in, but the way to 
revision of the T reaty of Versailles 
must be kept open (May i935). 
1241 {see under Co-operation). 

“Collective security**, the mania 
for, 1222. 

Colonics: colonial empires, all ac¬ 
quired through brutal violence, 
1392-3; colonizing Powers, the 
excuse of the civilizing of bar¬ 
barous peoples, 1259; founda¬ 
tion of colonics by Germany: 
romantic ideas in place of the 
cool realism of England, 795. ^ 
German colonics, England's 
robbery from Germany, i59S» 
1641, 1652-3; their extent, ibid.; 
stolen contrary to promises of 
President Wilson, 15731 
objections raised to their return 
answered, 1573-5; grounds on 
which it was sought to c.xcuse the 
taking away from Germany of, 
1343-4; Germany's demand for 
return of her colonics: refusal 
justified by the excuse of the 
interests of the natives, 7x9; the 
return of the, the consent of the 
natives to the transfer, 1392; 
Germany as capable as any other 
nation of administering colonial 
territories, 1107, 1328; German 
colonies in Africa: a costly 
luxury even for England, X182; 
Germany would gladly accept 
former, 1216; Germany cannot 
give up the satisfaction of her 
colonial demands, 927; Germany 
would never surrender her claim 
to, 1256; Germany's “imperative 
demand** for the return of her, 
1410; colonics, demand for, and 
Germany’s Lebensraum, X358, 
1359-60, X364-5, X370-2 (de¬ 
mand will have to be taken into 
practical consideration in five or 
sLx years' time: colonies a 
necessity of life for Germany), 
X389-90, X438; return of, a 
struggle for a vital right as 
against a struggle to uphold a 
burdensome injustice, X575; re¬ 
turn of, “to the lawful owner’’, 
1365; return of, no occasion for 
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war: a question of justice, 1555; 
return of, no cause for war, 1107; 
n question not of war or peace 
but of common sense, 1359; re¬ 
turn of, would contribute to 
pacification of the world, but no 
cause for war, 1575; Germany 
needs colonies under her own 
flag, 1359; and territories which 
have the same currency as her¬ 
self, 1390; Genmny's interest in, 
mainly commercial, 1359; 
many set up no colonial army in 
her C,, 1574; naval bases, Ger¬ 
many had no, in her C., i3S9J 
C, and Germany's need of raw 
materials, 913; owing to Ger¬ 
many's need of raw materials 
demand for return of C. will he 
repeated, 1344; Germany needs 
C, to relieve her economic diffi¬ 
culties, 1574; Genmny's need 
for colonies could be settled, if 
other peoples would admit idea 
of equalization, 126:;. 

Coloured troops, r<re France. 

Commissions, see Control Com¬ 
missions. 

Common good before the good of 
the individual, 925, cf. 934-5, 
93C. 

Common interest before self-in¬ 
terest: Programme Point 24, 
107; the common interest, Rea¬ 
son and, to be placed in the fore¬ 
ground, 857; common interest 
before the interest of the indi¬ 
vidual, 97, 679-So; and sec 
Egoism. 

Common sense, the German pro¬ 
ductive workers obey the law of, 
938-9; a major war can be avoid¬ 
ed by (Aug. 1936), 13*4^ 

Communism (jce Russia), 100, 113, 
IIS, ii7i 499i 509 (Communist 
newspapers); C. and the cult of 
primitivism, 870 (the Bolshevist 
ideal of a gradual baekw'ard de¬ 
velopment) ; C, as an expression 
of the most primitive form of 
life, resulting in cultural retro¬ 
gression, 474“5; C. and the wise 
distribution of property, 776; is 
**thc pace-maker for death—the 
death of a people—downfall", 
859; C. in Russia, dependent on 


Western capitalism, S98; Com¬ 
munists alone would proflt from 
a war, 1198. 

Communism in Germany: 
Communism, the battle against, 
to be waged without any com¬ 
promise, 858; the N,S, fight 
against, 1095^6,1116; the one foe 
of N.S. Germany, 1099; the 
antagonisms cannot be bridged, 
674-5; the attack of C. on Ger¬ 
many, 66s; Germany will fight 
C. with its own weapons, 668; 
Hitler's hostility to, unwavering, 
137s i ^ disintegrating factor to 
be stamped out, 1007; Hitler 
will not sec Germany descend 
into the gloom of international 
C, and the dictatorship of hate, 
1281—2 ; German youth taught 
to fight against the internal evil 
of, iios; exploits the possibili¬ 
ties created by the senseless 
Treaty of Versailles, 1157; Ger¬ 
many, had Common ism triumph¬ 
ed, would have been transformed 
from a profitable treaty-slave in¬ 
to a pestiferous bacillus carrier, 
1157; Communist Party in Ger¬ 
many, its real leaders were the 
Jews, 700; Communist Party in 
Germany took its orders from 
abroad, 1238; the \vork of the 
international conspirators in 
Germany, 298-9; the character 
of these “Jcwish-intemational 
benefactors of mankind" is 
recognized by the German 
people: they ^vill be annihilated, 
ibid,; the elimination of C. in 
Germany is a purely domestic 
German affair, 667, 1015, 1019; 
^mmunist Party suppressed, 
237; the fight against the Com¬ 
munist and his conversion, 920“! 
(cf. 1136);Communists: conver¬ 
ted to National Socialism, 229; 
Communists in Germany won 
over, by conviction, 10 N.S., 
1172; Communism in Germany 
“trodden underfoot" (i Jan. 
1934), 668; the German people 
now prepared against the attack 
of C. whether it come from with¬ 
in or without, 6S1. 

Community of the People (Volks- 
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gemeimchoft), the idea runs 
through all the speeches; the 
following references may serve 
to illustrate Hitler’s use of the 
conception: Community of the 
people, its meaning, 412; Com¬ 
munity, the sense of, the safe¬ 
guard against Materialism and 
Mammonism, 617; founded on 
a blood relationship, 194; its 
basis: the compelling common 
destiny of Germans, 940; the 
aim: to transfer to peace the 
readiness to sacrifice for the 
community created by war, 97; 
Community of the World War 
to be carried into the daily life 
of peace, 946; the National 
Socialist Community of the 
People: Communists and adher¬ 
ents of Centre Party join, 229; 
Community of the People and a 
sense of inner obligation, 920. 
And note: 89, 120, 195, 261-3, 
264, 270, 298, 391, 411, 494. 
556, 564 (education into), 620, 
622, 647, 656, 682-3, 687, 713 
sX, 716, 735. 834, 851, 869, 
893. 896, 913. 920, 939 - 41 . 944 . 
945 - 6 , 972-3, 987, 1015, 1074. 
1079, **42, 1252-3 (includes 
Germans living abroad), 1323, 
1365-6,1427,1438 (a community 
conditioned by the fact of a blood- 
relationship), 1455, 1456, 1470 
(Gross-Dcutschland),i473,1530, 

1544, 1551. 1589, 1593, 1657, 

1660-1, 1663, 1666. 

Concordat, 345, 372-4- 

Condor Legion, the return from 
Spain of the, 1671-4. 

Conferences, useless {see Press): 
the failure of, 1642-3; Germany 
and the Paris Peace Conference, 
1643-4 (German delegates sub¬ 
jected to greater degradations 
than those inflicted on chieftains 
of Sioux tribes); Germany will 
never enter another Conference 
defenceless, 16^; must be 
assemblies of nations with equal 
rights, 1138; faulty method in 
initiating proposals at, 1229-31. 

Confiscation of property of any 
organization hostile to the People 
r the State, 237 note. 


Conflict, as means of human 
selection, 256. 

Conscription, re-introduction of 
(16 Mar. 1935), Proclamation, 
1208, cf. 1227; the reception of 
the Proclamation in Germany, 
1211-12; introduction of 2 years* 
period of military service, 

1327. 1330. 

Consumption must be increased, 
829-30; consumption capacity, 
increase in: by giving work to 
unemployed. 884-5; aim: to 
restore to the German people its 
full force as a consumer, 868; 
the decisive factor in economic 
recovery, 970; growth in, in 
Germany, 980; Germany as a 
great consumer and thus an irre¬ 
placeable trade partner, 985,986. 
Constitution of the National Socia¬ 
list State, the: note on pp. 413-19 
(I have not included references 
to this note in this Indc.x); list of 
principal laws creating the uni¬ 
fied National Socialist State, 
419-21; bibliographical note, 
421-3 {see also Leadership, 
National Socialist State, The 
State); a constitution is only a 
form, the essential is the main¬ 
tenance of a people, 189; consti¬ 
tution of the Reich: will grow up 
from the work of the Party, 447; 
final constitutional form of the 
Third Reich: must be left for the 
future to decide, 424; Absolutism 
and Parliamentary democracy, 
433; the NSDAP. and periodic 
appeals to the people for a vote 
of confidence, 431; at least once 
a year, 489 {see Elections, Plebi¬ 
scites); appeal to the people in 
plebiscite of Nov. 1933, 489-9®. 
appeal to the people, on Hinden- 
burg’s death, 435-7; Army, \yith 
its principle of rigorous selection, 
the model for the Party, 442 {see 
Party); bourgeoisie^ as opposition 
group, 449; Christianity, damage 
done to, by alliance with inter¬ 
national Marxism, ^o (cf. Cen¬ 
tre Party); constitution and form 
of government of States a purely 
private matter for each nation, 
1160; dictatorship of classes, as 
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contrasted with the dictatorship 
of the entire community, 433; 
election of 13 Nov. 1933, 430 and 
note; Enabling Law {Erm&chtl- 
gungsgesetz), 425-6, its effect, 
437; Fate, all power given to the 
NSDAR by, 430; French 
Revolution, ^^40; governmental 
security in office essential for any 
effective work of construction, 
433; the real and independent 
authority of the Government* 
432J Jewish "ferment of decom¬ 
position” destroys kingship and 
the State organization, 440; 
Jewish Mar.xists as foes of the 
National Socialist State, 449: 
leadership {see separate heading)’, 
the National Socialist Govern¬ 
ment a single sworn community, 
431; the National Socialist 
Government as the dictatorship 
of the entire community, 432, 
433the Party represents the 
political conscience, the political 
will, 443; the Party, its function, 
444i its goal: only National 
Socialists to be admitted to posts 
in the organization of People or 
Slate, 44s, 451; Party and Army 
essentially Socialistic institutions 
442; Party and Army, the r^vo 
pillars of the State, 451, their 
mum a I relation in the National 
Socialist State, 451-2; the Par^, 
blind recognition of the authority 
of, essential, comparison between 
Army and Party, 446-7 (cf. 
Obedience); the Party and the 
State, 438-5*^ the task of the 
NSDAR in the National Socia^ 
list State, 430; parliaments, 
futility of, 428; parliamentary 
government with representation 
on a technical basis (ch Italian 
corporative State) will ultimately 
be restored in Gcmiany, 429; 
the people, as permanent and 
abiding reality, set above every 
organization, 434 (ch 441, 450): 
the people and the service of the 
people are the supreme end: 
Party, State, Army, &c., arc but 
means to that end, 428; the Ger¬ 
man people: its active co-opera¬ 
tion in support of the Govern¬ 


ment, 427; the *‘Peo[ile’s State” 
{Volkssiaat) established by 
NSDAP, 430; President of the 
Reich, under Enabling Act, 426; 
Union of the Office of P. with 
that of Chancellor, 435”? J 
see 437^^^; the Reichstag, not 
done away with as such, 426, 
its future function, ibid.; the 
Reichstag (of Nov, 1933); i ts d uty, 
431; Revolution of 1933, results, 
of the, 434; the achievement of 
the, 434-5; the National Socialist 
State—^its function, 444: State 
and NSDAP,, 438«5i ; Weltan- 
sdtauung of National Socialism 
will determine German thought 
for centuries, 446; will, a single, 
in Germany as the result of the 
Revolution of 1933, 435, 

Con trol Comm iss ions under Trca ty 
of Versailles, 56, 86, 1254, 
Co-operation, international, Ger¬ 
many's efforts at fostering, 1161 
(cf 1183,1194, 1395); collabora¬ 
tion must develop step by step, 
1241-2. 

Corridor, see Polish Corridor. 
Corruption: attack on general, by 
Government (1933), 876. 

Cortez, 1258. 

Cot, Pierre de (French Minister for 
Air), 148S, 1519, 1597 (cf. 1613)* 
Coulondre, Roben, interview with 
Hitler (22 Nov. 1938), 1548J 
interview with Hitler (25 Aug. 
1939), 1691, 

Cou Its of Honour for S A. men, 308* 
Criticism and liberty, 496-512 (see 
Press); note on p, 512; criticism, 
in Germany, practice of C, is be¬ 
ginning (192^)^ 33“+ (Germany 
too uncritical); liberty of C, de¬ 
manded by Hitler for the Opposi¬ 
tion, 496-7; emergency decree, 
government by, illegal and a 
crime against democracy (Hitler 
in 1932), 497; Hitler anxious for 
suspension of libe^ to cease as 
soon as Communist menace is 
crushed, 499; "Freedom of C*", 
Liberal catchword: Hitler would 
substitute for it "Freedom of 
achievement and capacity", 498; 
carping criticism must be 
stopped, 504-5 C<^f^ 507-8); if 
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the Government announces a 
measure, then everyone must 
support it, 506; criticasters, their 
time is past, 5x1; duty of critics 
to be not merely negative, but to 
point out what should be done, 
510 (cf. no); Hitler seeks honest 
C., 429; C. welcomed, 432; Gov¬ 
ernment grateful for useful sug¬ 
gestions, 506; Hitler’s staff of 
specialists: their duty to criticize, 
506-7; National Socialist meet¬ 
ings not for criticism or discus¬ 
sion, 118; the eternal pessimists 
and those who carp on principle 
have never yet saved any people, 
882; critics: men who do not 
understand the march-rhythrn of 
their day, 901; the carping critic 
silenced before the eternal 
language of great art, 583. 

Cromwell secured England by ob¬ 
literating Parliament and uniting 
the nation, 429. 

Culture, cultural achievement, &c., 
see Kultur. 

Cuno, 72, 78. 

Currency, cover for, not gold re¬ 
serve, but production, 937, cf. 
941; work the true cover for, 
970; C. experiments will be 
systematically avoided, 830-1; 
C. manipulations, 943,951; stabi¬ 
lization of currencies, 1539* 

Czechoslovakia, Czechs (rcc 
Bohemia and Moravia, Slovakia, 
Slovaks and cf. Munich Declara¬ 
tion). The entries are arranged 
on the basis of the chronological 
sequence of events. Biblio¬ 
graphical note, 1476-87; Czechs 
in history, 1502-3; Czech history, 
Germans in, 1597; Czecho¬ 
slovakia has lain in the living- 
space of the Gennan people for 
a thousand years, ibid.; Czechs 
never an independent people 
until the Peace Treaties, 1502; 
Czechs in Middle Ages form a 
German principality, 1502; the 
reassertion by Germany of the 
ancient German right, 1597; a 
great service to the cause of 
peace, 1598; the Czech State, 
1517; its composition, 15x8, 
1611; foreign elements annexed 


to, 1611; frontiers of Czecho¬ 
slovakia took no account of 
histoi7 or nationality, 1505; the 
creation of the heterogeneous 
Czechoslovak Republic an act of 
lunacy, 1503; cantonal system 
on Swiss model, pledge to intro¬ 
duce, 1518; obligations imposed 
on Czechoslovakia ignored, 
and not enforced by League of 
Nations, 1505; Czechoslovakia 
—a dictatorship, i557“8; its 
dependence on the democracies, 
1612-13; to the democracies it 
was merely a means to an end, 
1616, Western European peace- 
mongers sought only bloodshed, 
ibid.; a democracy manufactured 
at Versailles, 1488; a base from 
which Germany could be bombed 
(view of de Cot), 1488, I 5 i 9 » 
X597i cf* 1613; purpose of, as a 
satellite State, 1611; a bridge for 
Bolshevism, 1612; Czechs, posi¬ 
tion of privilege of the, in C., 
1488-9; ovcryAmillionsdcprivcd 
of their right of self-determina¬ 
tion, 1489-90, 1518; Czecho¬ 
slovakia, 3-1 millions of Germans 
in, 1489 (“They, too, arc God’s 
creatures”); Sudeten Germans 
were refused the right of self- 
determination, 1505; charge 
against N.S. party in, and sub¬ 
sequent condemnation, 1050; 
“Czechization” of Sudeten Ger¬ 
man territory, 1506; Germans 
claim the right of self-determina¬ 
tion, 1497; Sudeten Germans 
will never accept the rule of the 
Czechs, 1503; brutal suppression 
of oppressed majority in, 1489; 
minorities in, 1612, 1620; the 
Treaty with France, 1289, 1295- 
6; the Pact with Russia, 1297, 
1308, 1340; Germany ready to 
sign non-aggression pact with, 
1303; lie that Hitler intends to 
invade (May 1936), 1322 (note); 
Hitler’s speech of 20 Feb. i93?» 
1376 sqq.; see 1490 sqq.; if 
democracies support oppression 
of Germans consequences will 
be serious, 1497; France and 
England, support of, 1521-3 (cf. 
1611 sqq.); for speech in Graz 
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(3 Apr. 1938) see note on 1452; 
Austria (after Atischlufi): order 
that no Czech may se^c in 
German army, 1520; elections to 
be held in the communes, in 
order to exercise pressure on 
voters BeneS invents the lie of a 
German mobilization against 
Czechoslovakia, 1494-5, 1506, 
1521, 1571, 1615; mobilization 
lie invented by the Western 
democracies: Prague was hum¬ 
bugged, 1616 (zi May 193^)* 
regards the German Reich as 
merely a pacifist upstart, 1498; 
contention that Germany had 
yielded to the resolute attitude 
of the Czechs (supported by 
England and France), 1495, 
1521-2; N.S. reply: annyand air 
force increases extended, com¬ 
pletion of West Wall begun (28 
May 1938), 1496; C., allied 
with Russia, compelled increase 
in German air force, 1501; the 
great purpose of 28 May 1938, 
*530* *57* ”2, 1616; the deter¬ 
mination to march into Sudeten- 
land on 2 Oct. 1938, 1542, 1571; 
(cf. 1616) the attack on, launched 
(12 Sept. 1938), 1488 sqq. (cf. 
^507)1 political persecution and 
economic oppression of Sudeten 
Gennans, 1507 (214,000 Ger¬ 
man refugees), see also 1490, 
1518-20, 1570-1; Sudeten Ger¬ 
mans “arc not dcfencelws or 
deserted**, 1497; oppression of 
Germans must and shall stop 
(Hitler), 1497, 1501-2; constitu¬ 
tion of Czechoslovakia: con¬ 
tended that plebiscite is not 
provided for in the, 1500; Soviet 
Russia, Czech hope of action by, 
1525; German Memorandum 
(23 Sept. 1938), 1507,1523 sqq.; 
race, as sole criterion for new 
Czech frontiers, 1540; President 
Roosevelt’s telegram (26 Sept. 
1938) asking that negotiations 
should not be broken off, 1504; 
Hitler’s reply, 1504-8; Czecho¬ 
slovakia: “the last territorial 
claim which I have to make in 
Europe** (26 Sept. 1938), 1517; 
the Munich Agreement, chrono- 


logicalnotc, 1499-500; Chamber¬ 
lain, Hitler convinced of his 
sincerity and goodwill (17 Sept. 
J1938), 1500; after surrender of 
Sudeten German territory Hitler 
has no further interest in Czech 
State, 1526; Sudeten Germans, 
speeches to, after the Munich 
Agreement, 1528 sqq.; Sudeten 
territory as a Rcichsgau of the 
German nation, 1529, iS 43 r ^^e 
end of the crisis, 1531; 
Germany, general retrospect on 
the crisis, 1570 sqq., 1610-22; 
Czechoslovakia was not maltreat¬ 
ed, 1539; wish for the re-estab¬ 
lishment of internal order in (Jan. 
1939), 1578; army, reduction of 
Czechoslovak, demanded (Feb. 
1939), 1579 and cf. 1620-x; 
C., rights claimed for German 
minority in (Feb. i 939 )i 55791 
Hacha, President of C., inter¬ 
view with Hitler (15 Mar. I 939 )t 
1581-4; Hacha places the des¬ 
tinies of C. in Hitler’s hands, 
1584; Hitler’s proclamation to 
the German people (15 Mar. 
1939), 1585 (“C. has ceased to 
exist”); Hitler* proclamation 
signed in Prague (16 Mar. 
1939), 1586-7; Czechoslovak 
State had lost any capacity 
for life, 1597; C. broke up, not 
because Germany desired it, but 
because artificial States cannot 
be maintained, 1620; Czechs, 
Gcmians have no hatred of the, 
1596, 1613; German racial prin¬ 
ciples will benefit the Czechs as 
well as Germans, 1614; a 
tremendous military arsenal: 
amiament confiscated by Ger¬ 
many, 1621; Czech frontiers: 
guarantee of, by England and 
France, 1541; guarantee of fron¬ 
tiers of, 1618, Germany refuses 
to give, 1620; C. after the Ger¬ 
man occupation: the grant “as a 
matter of course** to the Czechs 
of the right to their own nation¬ 
ality and the righj to foster and 
revive it, 16x4. 

Daladier (speech of 8 Oct. 1933), 
1097-8; Hitler thanks, 1531, 
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iS 34 » *561, 1572-3. Czech 

hope that D. may be removed, 
1525; 1550; Franco-Polish 

guarantee (13 Apr. 1939 )- 1604; 
Hitler’s letter to (27 Aug. 194O. 
1693-8. 

Danzig (see Poland and Danzig); 
D., Germany, Poland and, bib¬ 
liographical note, 1059-60; D. 
and Poland, clarification of 
relations between, 1163; Hitler 
attacked within Germany for 
his policy of agreement with 
Poland, 1325; Hitler’s wireless 
message to, 1060-2; Hitler and 
conciliation at D. towards Po¬ 
land, 1081; the strengthening of 
N.S. in D. will be a guarantee of 
peace and good relations with 
Poland, 1334 (cf. 1366); no 
change in Statute governing the 
city, German population of D. 
to choose its own form of govern¬ 
ment, 137s; Hitler (5 Nov. 
1937), defines his attitude to¬ 
wards, 1367-8 (“Danzig ist mit 
Polen verbunden**); declaration 
repeated (14 Jan. 1938), 1375 *. 
as a German city, must return, 
sooner or later, to the Reich, 
1562; if this problem were 
settled frontier could be guaran¬ 
teed, ibid., 1565; Hitler assures 
Beck that there will be no fait 
acco?npli at, 1563; D. might be 
politically German while in eco¬ 
nomic sphere Polish, 1564-5; 
1587; crisis in Mar. 1939,1603-4 
(SS. and SA, in D.); 1629 sqq.; 
position in D. July-Aug. 1939, 
1675 sqq.; dispute over Polish 
Customs officials, 1676; D. and 
the Corridor (Hitler’s reply to 
Chamberlain), 1682 sqq.; Sen¬ 
ate of D. makes Gauleiter of D. 
Head of the Free City, 1685; D. 
and Corridor: Hitler’s com¬ 
munication (25 Aug. 1939). 
1687; D. and Corridor: Hitler’s 
letter to Daladier (27 Aug. 1939). 
1696-8; return of D. and the 
whole of the Corridor demanded, 
1698; X701-2. 

Death penalty for usurers, pro¬ 
fiteers, &c.. Programme point 
18, 105 (cf. 108). 


Debts, private long- and short¬ 
term foreign, 1020. 

Dcckcn, von der, 331 (Roehm 
Purge). 

Defeatism of the will, German, 
1384. 

Defeats, one can always bear vic¬ 
tories; can one bear defeats?, 
* 51 - 

Dclmer, D. Sefton (intcr\'icw, 
II Mar. 1932), 497; (interview. 
Mar. 1933), 234, 499- 

Demilitarized Rhineland zone, 
1241. 

Democracy (ree Army, Interna¬ 
tionalism, Parliamentary Demo¬ 
cracy): democratic eras in 
world-history always mere in¬ 
terim-phenomena, 455, 673; 

as catch\yord 24, 42; Jewish 
influence in, 23; “which lives on 
lies’*, 681; “the fooling of public 
opinion by the Press’’, 717; the 
meaning of, 254; 15441 nicans 
the liberty to incite to war, 1546 
(cf. 1548); democracies and 
change of government, 1535. 
>547. i 555 -<> (a»d note); “De¬ 
mocratic freedom’*—as watch¬ 
word leading to indiscipline and 
the destruction of all authority, 
505; Germany has no further 
interest in, 672-3; leads to the 
destruction of a people’s true 
values, 785 (sec People’s inner 
value), and thus to the decline 
of a people and of its power to 
protect its own interests, ibid.; 
has always destroyed the values 
of personality, 256; its prin¬ 
ciples have always been ruinous, 
ibid.; its destructive effect, its 
division into parties, its lack of 
courage, 452-4; the Principle of 
Democracy (destruction) in con¬ 
trast with the Principle of 
the Authority of Personality 
(achievement), 790; criticism of, 
452-9; D. and the assertion that 
all arc equally capable of adminis¬ 
tering a State, 468; it is absurd 
that economic life should be 
built up on the conceptions of 
personality and achievement if 
you deny these conceptions in 
the political sphere, i.c. adopt 
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the principle of D., 787; the 
levelling idea of the supremacy 
of mere numbers, 783; mastery of 
the Herd over the Intelligentsia, 
23; Majority Decisions, prin¬ 
ciple to be abolished in favour of 
principle of individual respon¬ 
sibility, 454; D. demobilized by 
the Jew through the Press, 698; 
democracies and their slowly 
dying national economics, 981; 
dcniocracy in Germany—the 
Weimar Republic: the great 
opportunity for co-operation 
with 'Germany; the will was 
lacking, 1224; 1384, and see 
1x52 sqq.; bourgeois D. had 
failed to inoculate German people 
with its will, 119; Hitler gained 
his position through Parliamen¬ 
tary Democracy, 1557-8; Hitler: 
“I have conquered D. through 
its own madness’*, 617 (“no 
democrat can overthrow us*'); 
Hitler: * ‘ I have burned out demo¬ 
cracy and set authority in its 
place”, 194; D. and the freeing 
of the German people from its 
“dictators”, 682; Gcmiany in 
Sept. 1938: immune from the 
poison of democratic catch¬ 
words, 1526-7; "Anti-demo¬ 
crats”, the National Socialists are, 
502,dcnial of parliamentary-dem¬ 
ocratic principle, 505; National 
Socialist form of government 
equally remote from parliamen¬ 
tary democracy and military 
dictatorship, 455; National 
Socialist Germany has a demo- 
cratjc constitution, 456 (cf. 459); 
National Socialists better demo¬ 
crats than their opponents in 
foreign countries, 457-8; Ger¬ 
many a true D. (election of Nov. 
1933), 1 137. 1 167 (Germans “the 
better democrats”), (cf. i x89s,f.); 
democracies need not tolerate 
National Socialism in their own 
countries, 672; democracies, 
attack on the, 1448, 1487 sqq.; 
democratic statesmen, unmoved 
by butcheries and economic dis¬ 
tress, 1429-30; Christian demo¬ 
cracies send arms and “volun¬ 
teers” to Spain, 1671; demo¬ 


cracies, fury at the sucews of the 
interview of Schuschnigg with 
Hitler (12 Feb. 1938) proves the 
value of the agreement, 1^08; 
democracies, their reactions 
to the Anscjdufit they stand dis¬ 
concerted in complete incom¬ 
prehension, I435i 1448; demo- 
mocracics, blind to sinister events 
in Spain, 682; democracies hate 
the Germans, 1615-16; “Never 
again Munich”: sorrow that no 
blood was shed, 1617, respon¬ 
sible for the necessity of 
the Munich Settlement, ibid.; 
democracy, Germanic, see Re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Denationalization is purposeless 
and futile (see Germanization), 
1144-5 (cf. 1203). , 

Denmark, i 577 t 1608 (neutrality). 

Dependence (Unfreiheit) of Ger¬ 
many had come to be regarded 
by foreign statesmen as a natural 
legal status, 1309* 

Depersonalization of property (cf. 
Property, Share capital), 844. 

Destiny and Hitler's rise to power, 
622; Hitler and D., cast for the 
role of honest broker bemcen 
the classes, 864; the compelling 
common D. of the Germans, 
940-1. 

Detten, von, 315 (Rochm Purge 
speech). 

Deutschland iiber alles, 35, 609. 

Dictatorships, in ancient world, 
71-2; the coming Jewish dicta¬ 
torship, 73-4; dictatorships and 
war; Germany needs no ^yar to 
create a unity already achieved, 
1254 t32t~2t); “dictator¬ 

ships'* (according to the demo¬ 
cracies) in Italy and Germany, 
where the Government has 99 
per cent, of its people behind it, 
while admitted dictatorships are 
defended, 717-18; the N.S. Go¬ 
vernment represented as a D., 
1440, 1450; dictatorships in 

Austria and Czechoslovakia: not 
democracies, 1557-8; in National 
Socialism “not one dictator, but 
ten thousand, each in his own 
place”, 180. 

Diplomacy, through personal 
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exchange of views by heads of 
States (Poland), 1162, ii73“4. 
1192 (France); best through 
normal method of exchange of 
notes (not through Conferences), 
1404. 

Disarmament (see Baldwin), 1002; 
influence of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples, 1006; Germany has 
waited for more than ten years, 
1012, 1016; British Govern¬ 

ment’s proposals, Italy*s project 
of a Four-Power Pact, 1017-18; 
British Draft Convention, Ger¬ 
many’s readiness for D., 1053-5; 
Roosevelt’s appeal (16 May 
I933)» 1055-7; ”3*. “74.135*. 
1548; Disarmament Conference, 
Germany retires from, Biblio¬ 
graphical Note, 1087-8; Hitler’s 
Proclamation, 1088-90; Govern¬ 
ment proclamation, 1090-2; Hit¬ 
ler’s speech on the wireless, 
1092-1104; German readiness 
for, 1091; Disarmament Com¬ 
mission, proposals rejected, 1120; 
British proposals (Jan. 1934). 
1170; Disarmament Conference, 
the test of the common sense of 
the entire world, 999; the pre¬ 
supposition of Germany’s parti¬ 
cipation in, 1101; 1225. 

Disannament, German, 1223-4, 
1650; provisions of the Treaty 
of Versailles concerning (and 
only those) denounced (May 

.1935), 1240. 

Disarmament of the spirit, 1546. 

Discipline and order, the necessity 
for, 915. 

Disintegration amongst German 
States succeeded by class-dis¬ 
integration, 812. 

Doctrinaire theories, the danger of, 
925, 943- 

Dollfuss, 1171-2 (the attack on the 
Socialists); 1180 (murder of). 

Discussion (see Criticism), no dis¬ 
cussion at Partcitage, 199-200; 
the basis of the whole bourgeois 
Marxist-democratic parliamen¬ 
tary system: the failure of 
“public discussion’*, 204; Na¬ 
tional Socialism did not come 
before the public for discussion 
or mutual criticism, 118. 


Domestic affairs, statesmen should 
concern themselves with their 
own, 1177-S; Hitler never ex¬ 
presses any view on the internal 
politics of Great Britain, 1201; 
1319-20. 

Drexler, Anton, 2. 

Drones, the: life spent in gossip, 
bacillus-carriers of unrest, 303-4. 

DQsseldorf speech, 777-829. 

Diisterberg, 277, 278, 279. 

Duff Cooper, 1532, 1535, 1557.. 

Duncan-Jones, A. S. (interview, 
4 July 1933). 400 note. 

Dutch colonics, see Japan ilnd Ger¬ 
many. 

East Prussia, 1437. 

Eastern Pact, Germany will not 
sign a multilateral pact of mutual 
assistance in the East, 1214 (cf. 
1232 sqq., 1236-7); 1682. 

Ebert Revolution, Soviet dictator¬ 
ship will follow, 74. 

Eckart, Dietrich, 2, 3. 

Economics (see Standard of Liv¬ 
ing): economic reconstruction as 
prescription for German re¬ 
covery, 57; expansion of terri¬ 
tory as the only way to better a 
nation’s condition, 65; of second¬ 
ary importance, 42; economic 
policy not of primary significance 
for a people, 780; no people be¬ 
comes great through E., 42; no 
economic policy possible with¬ 
out a sword (43,47) and the con¬ 
version of economic strength 
into political power, 44; no eco¬ 
nomic life possible unless the 
determined political will of the 
nation is ready to strike hard, 
805; economic life and the steel 
shield of national defence, 1351; 
economic progress: Power, the 
pathfinder for, 870; economic 
policy will always be controlled 
by the determination that 
national security comes before 
everything else, 982; economic 
life: must be ordered on prin¬ 
ciples of expediency, not on 
dogma, 943; German economic 
distress cannot merely be attri¬ 
buted to a world-crisis: it is 
essential to discover the causes 
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in the internal life of a single 
people and effect a cure there, 
777 sqq., 841-2; economic cata¬ 
strophe: to overcome this three 
thin^ arc necessary, 1017; E. as 
a living process, 851; economic 
co-operation must be preceded 
by a regulation of political rela¬ 
tions, 1160; economic success 
due to political leadership, 619- 
20; economic leadership and its 
principles, 484-5; economic life: 
the limits of its freedom, 939; 
economic life could not be built 
up on the principle of automatic 
advancement as in a bureaucracy, 
897; economic programme of 
N.S. State is not a programme 
of money, but essentially one of 
production, 951; economic sys¬ 
tem, the new: “Capital is work- 
power and the cover for money 
lies in our production*', 1594; 
production, total amount of, 
decisive for a people's standard 
of living, 687; the economic 
world-system of the white race, 
793~4 (which implies a lower 
standard of living in the export- 
rnarkets); the volume of produc¬ 
tion is exceeding the demand, 
and if Asia relapses into Bol¬ 
shevism, this disparity will be 
increased, 804 (historic parallels 
cited); wages and prices, a stable 
relation between, 679; wages, 
rise in, and shortening the houre 
of work must mean economic 
ruin, 619; paper-money, 619; 
devaluation, the danger of, 679; 
economic results of Treaty of 
Versailles, 908-9; economic ex¬ 
termination of a people: absurd¬ 
ity of the idea that this could 
benefit other nations, 1043; 
economic demands of NSDAP. 
in Programme, Points 11-18, 
X04-5; commercial debts would 
be met by Germany, but Ger¬ 
many would not submit to politi¬ 
cal extortion, 775-6 (Dec. 1931); 
economic programme of the 
Government (Mar. 1933), 830-4; 
economic condition of Reich in 
Jan. 1933* 879-80 (cf. 866, 908- 
9, 1380 sqq.); large business 


concerns. National Socialists 
would not try to eliminate all, 
776; but middle class must be 
given its share in wealth, 776^7; 
economic policy: Revolution 
must become evolution: in busi¬ 
ness, ability, not membership of 
the Party, must be the only 
authoritative standard (July 
*933)f 865-6; rights must be 
deicnnincd by achievement; ad¬ 
vance step by step, 867-8; Eco¬ 
nomics, Reich Minister of, solely 
competent in the sphere of busi¬ 
ness—to make appointments, to 
dismiss individuals, 865-6; eco¬ 
nomic programme Hitler’s (July 
1933), 866-7, see 870 note 3 
(Sept. 1933); economic coercion, 
the N.S. State repudiates the 
right of, 938; economic position 
of Germany (Jan. 1938), the 
difficulty of the, 1389-90; econo¬ 
mic achievements of N.S. Ger¬ 
many (Feb. 1938), 95* sqq.; 
economic policy of N.S. Ger¬ 
many begins to win the respect 
of the world, 971; economic 
collaboration amongst European 
nations; the coming of the new 
spirit, 1467-8 (Sept, 1938)- 
Autarky: economic sphere, 
Germany not seeking to with¬ 
draw from co-operation in, I 337 » 
economic independence of Ger¬ 
many, 982, economic indepen¬ 
dence of Gemiany not due to 
wish for isolation but safeguard 
against possible Bolshevist pene¬ 
tration around Germany, 976-7; 
economic isolation, Germany has 
no wish for, 942; Autarky: diffi¬ 
culty of, for a people with a 
narrow Lebensraum, 801; nations 
of inborn outstanding \yorth 
whose mode of life stands in no 
relation to their living-space 
(Lebetisraum), 79*; therefore 
economic possibilities for export 
of goods must be secured, 795; 
extension of Germany's econo¬ 
mic relations: this right Ger¬ 
many will not abandon, 985; 
economic relations of Germany 
with other States do not imply 
political dependence of such 
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States on Germany, 987,1627-8; 
economic relations: Germany 
not only an exporter but a great 
consumer: a mutual dependence 
of Germany and the trade part¬ 
ner, 1627-8 (cf. 985). On econ¬ 
omics and race see 60 sqq. 

Eden, Anthony, 1532, 1535, 1558; 
Eden and collective pacts, 1220- 
1; his statement (19 Jan. 1937) 
that Germany sought to pursue a 
policy of isolation, 1337 sqq.; on 
Bolshevist aims, 1396; Eden*s 
boast of the liberties of England, 
he did not mention the liberty of 
the Press to slander and jeer at 
other nations, 1401. 

Education, Reform of, Programme 
Point 20, 105-6; reform of, 65, 
and note; of the Gennan for the 
new community, 119; of the Ger¬ 
man people through the German 
Labour Front, 929; man must be 
formed anew, 945; of the nation 
to a new social way of living and 
thinking, 911. 

Egoism, 899; 934; to be overcome, 
887; of employers, 885, 888; in¬ 
dividual egoistic profit must be 
controlled by the principle of 
common profit, 896; the sacred 
collective E. which is the 
“nation**, 867. 

Egypt, castes in, 16; 1558. 

Eight-hour Day, 5. 

Eisner, Galician Jew, 51, 108. 

Elections in Germany (see Con¬ 
stitution, Plebiscites), have con¬ 
firmed (Jan. 1934) the N.S. 
Government as representative 
of the German nation's will, 
1166; confirming the Govern¬ 
ment: the Germans “the better 
democrats**, 1167; the appeal 
to the people, 1419-20; elections 
in Germany, confirmation of the 
N.S. mandate, 1440-1; Elec¬ 
tion of Sept. 1930, 994; Election 
of 6 Nov. 1932, 1136-7; Election 
of 5 Mar. 1933, extracts from 
speeches delivered during elec¬ 
tion campaign, 237 sqq.; Elec¬ 
tion of Nov. 1933—its purpose, 
1137-8; Plebiscite of 19 Aug. 
1934, 229, and note; Election of 
29 Mar. 1936, figures, 1321 (for 


the election after the Anschlufi, 
see Austria). 

Emergency decrees; the failure of, 
802-3 (cf. 810, 813-14, 825). 

Emigration and industrialization, 

, 843. 

Emigres from Germany: attack on, 
1096-7, 1126, 1127 s.f., 1130, 
1132, 1238; dmigrds, and propa¬ 
ganda, 1165, 1238; Germany 
glad to be rid of them, 1118-19*. 
their lies on the position in the 
Saar, 1197; Churchill and the 
6migr6s, 1546. 

Empires, all great, founded by a 
small group of men, 1371-2. 

Employers, and payment of wages 
for the May-Day holiday, 891-2; 
for them economic revival means 
only an extraordinary rise in 
dividends; every such attempt 
will be opposed, 885 (Mar. 1934). 
(cf. 888); employers and em¬ 
ployed: alienation between em¬ 
ployers and employed: growth 
of organizations to represent 
their different interests, 845; 
such organizations tend to be¬ 
come ends in themselves and 
f^oment disputes to justify their 
existence, 845-6. 

Encirclement: England's policy of, 
against the Second Reich, 1591; 
Germany will not tolerate a 
policy of, 985, 1598; England’s 
policy of encirclement, 1633-4; 
the encirclement - politicians, 
1658, 1667; their war-aims in the 
Great War, the same aims in 
1939, 1667-8; their goal had 
always been the “Diktat” of 
Versailles, 1669-70. 

Enc>'clical, Papal, Mil bremtender 
Sorge, 345, 389-90. 

Enemies of the people, 1382. 

England (see Bolshevism, En¬ 
circlement), conflict between 
Nationalists and tlic supra-State 
International, 21; industrializa¬ 
tion in, 22; parties in, 23; Press 
in, 23, 47-8; England’s position 
as World-Power in economics, 
47; England only weakened by 
the World War, 1145. 

England and armament, 1538; in¬ 
crease in air-fleet creates no re- 
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scntment in Germany, 1182; 
British airmen welcomed in 
Berlin—mutual respect of front¬ 
line fighters, X080. 

England and colonies, foundation 
of» 795; financial burden on 
England in administering former 
German colonics, 1575. 

England and France, 804. 

England and Germany: economic 
rivalry, 47; E. not on principle 
an enemy of Germany, 85; 
Germany’s interest demands 
co-operation with E., 989; E. 
and German friendship, 993; 
E, and Gcnnany: last vestiges 
of estrangement will shortly 
disappear (Oct. 1930), 996; nour¬ 
ishment of haired incomprehen¬ 
sible; “Gott strafe England** 
must be forgotten, 999; **by¬ 
gones should be bygones’*, 1005; 
return to friendship, 1105; N.S. 
Movement would regard war 
benveen, as a racial crime, 1184; 
Britain as possible “honest 
broker** in negotiating non- 
aggression pacts between Ger¬ 
many and her neighbours, 1303; 
peaceful co-operation between, 
1350; an Anglo-German under¬ 
standing the sole hope for the 
future {sec America), 1356; no 
ground of quarrel save colonics, 

1400-1; E. requested to drop 
certain airs inherited from the 
Versailles epoch, 1536; Germany 
wants nothing from E. save the 
return of her colonics, 1555, 
1575* 1625-6; Hiller’s wish for 
friendship and collaboration, 
1623; Germans have no feeling 
of inferiority to Britishers, 1624; 
w’ar against Germany taken for 
granted in England, 1625; 
England’s policy of encircle¬ 
ment, 1633-4; Hitler has for 
years sought to win England's 
friendship, 1682, 1687, 1689 (cf. 
1700), 1704; Hitler’s offer to 
England after the settlement of 
the Polish problem, 1687-9, and 
cf. 1689-91; Hitler accepts the 
proposal of the British Govern¬ 
ment for direct discussions be¬ 
tween Poland and Germany (29 


Aug. 1939) subject to time-limit, 
1702-3; Hitler’s attack on E., 
1679. 

England and Holland, 804. 

England and India, 1258 (Indians 
forced to walk along English 
lines); the English in India, 
792 - 3 - 

England and Ireland, her oppres¬ 
sion of Ireland, 1648. 

England and Jews: few Jews in, and 
therefore Anti-Semitism weak, 
23; England and Jewish dmigrds, 
729-30, 1118; protest by E. 
against internment in a German 
concentration camp of criminal 
prot< 5 gds of Moscow Govern¬ 
ment, 217; Jewish Press in E., 
47-8; England would have acted 
in like case as Germany has acted 
against the “November Crimi¬ 
nals**, 191-2. 

England and Poland: guarantee 
given to Poland (31 Mar. 1939), 
1678; the blank cheque, 1679-80. 

England, policy of: England in her 
not-virtuous period conquered 
almost a quarter of the world 
(see Nations), 1595; policy of con¬ 
verting economic strength into 
political power; and conversely, 
44; England has safeguarded 
her superiority by opening 
up new markets and imme¬ 
diately anchored them through 
political dominance, 794; Eng¬ 
land and the protection of an 
internal market by tariff barriers, 
801; aims of her foreign policy: 
to balkanizc Europe and estab¬ 
lish a balance of power in Europe, 

85. 

England and Russia, no ideological 
differences?, 1600; 1680. 

Equality of opportunity, 620-3. See 
“Carri^re ouvertc au.\ talents’*. 

Equality of Rights (GUichberech- 
tigitng)t **A State of equal 
rights*’, 115; equal rights secured 
to Germany by the reintroduc¬ 
tion of conscription, 1228; 
equality of status of the German 
people restored, 1335; the follow¬ 
ing list of references may be of 
service: 1002, 1004, 1011, 1016, 
1021; 1045-6 (Treaties must be 
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based on a real equality of rights 
for all); 1048 (demand of moral¬ 
ity, right, and reason); 1049 (Ger¬ 
many can claim this, for she has 
disarmed and kept the Treaty); 
J052 (recognition of, on ii Dec. 
1932); 1053, 1080 (the fight for 
equality of rights—“the legacy 
left to our generation**); 1088 
sqq. (Gennany*s withdrawal 
from the Disarmament Confer¬ 
ence and notice of retirement 
from the League of Nations); 
iioo-i, 1103, 1104, 1107-8;and 
the speeches of the election 
campaign, iiio sqq., 1138, 
1x41-2; 1147, 1149, ii50» 1*58, 
1168, 1176, 1184, 1187-8, X189, 
1194, 1196, 1197 (no distinction 
between moral and material 
equality), 1198, 1200-1, 1228, 
1278 sqq., 1292-3, i3oo(strugglc 
concluded), 1306, 1310-13x2, 

1319* ^321, 1330* 1335 (restora¬ 
tion of Germany’s equality of 
rights concerned Germany 
alone). 

Ernst (SA. leader, Berlin), 310, 
317, 320 (Roehm Purge speech). 

Essen and Chemnitz, capitals of 
German industry, 604. 

Esscr, Hermann, 2. 

Etherton, Col. (interview, 6 Feb. 

1933). 1005.. 

Europe (ree Industrialization): a 
single family of peoples, 632; 
the European family of peoples: 
none of the really civilized 
nations of Europe could be 
wished away, 707, but in this 
community of nations Jewish 
World Bolshevism is an alien 
element, 707; European family 
of nations, view that one part of 
the, would fare better if the 
other part fared worse, 1276 (cf. 
1281); European States, a 
family, though often a quarrel¬ 
some family, 1262, X273; Europe, 
like a house in which many 
families arc living, 1318; Europe 
already divided into nvo halves 
by Bolshevism, X338; Europe, 
the peoples of, the Uvo groups: 
independent national States and 
the international domination of 
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Bolshevism, 1283; senseless to 
try to force upon European 
peoples an alien individuality, 
633 (see Germanizalion); Euro¬ 
pean civilization, the duty to 
uphold, X280; European com¬ 
monwealth of nations, X273 (the 
duty to curb unreason); each 
nation cannot uphold its own 
concept of law and justice, 
1273 s.f.-74; Europe, the rescue 
of: in Italy, Germany, and Spain, 
736; Eastern Europe, Germany’s 
desire to stabilize relations in, by 
a system of pacts, xi6i; Central 
Europe, Germany has given 
peace to, a peace protected by 
the might of Germany, 1602. 

European, Hitler a better E. than 
many bourgeois democrats, 676-7. 

Exhibition of Modern Gennan Art 
in London, 605. 

Faith, 68,77; a people must have F. 
in something, 4X x; a statesman’s 
duty to foster a people’s, 826 
(cf. 828-9); F. lost in Germany, 
x8; to be created by the Move¬ 
ment, 2X (cf. 252); F. and the 
NSDAP., 634; F. that Heaven 
will bring back Germany into a 
new Reich, 69; F. that the Party 
will be victorious, 78; “F. is 
with the people”, 630; F. sent 
more recruits to the Party than 
abstract knowledge, 224; the 
victory of F., 126; the return of 
F.: in Germany, 560; the miracle 
of F. saved Germany, 406; the 
F. of the mass of the German 
people, 406-7; F. in the National 
Socialist ideal, the whole people 
must profess its, 6x7; the 
NSDAP. and F. in Germany, 
X23; F. in Germany imperish¬ 
able, 6x8; “Deutschland fiber 
allcs” as a profession of F., 609; 
the grounds on which the new 
Government based its F. (Feb. 
1933), X003; F. and the Labour 
Front, 901; profession of F. in 
Germany, X537; undaunted wit¬ 
nesses to the F. of the Move¬ 
ment, 1474 (cf. X475); the F. of 
all Germans, 1425; Hitler’s F. 
in the worth of the German 
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people, 490; F. and the resur¬ 
rection of the peoples of the 
West, 630; a people's confession 
of F,r the speU of a heartfelt 
prayer (Nuremberg Parteitirg ; 
^ 937)1 683 - 9 ; F. of the N*S. in 
AusCna, 1439; “A Miracle of 
F."* the Anschiufit 1443-^; Ger¬ 
many's profession of F, (election ' 
after the Amchluji)^ 1445; and 
cf, 143, 1313, 1315 (Germany's 
^ new F,)i 1366. 

Family as ‘'basis of national life”, 

r, . 

Fanaticism (see Fighting): amongst 
many passages see r the' 'Putsch", 
the fanatical decision of the 
young Party, 153; fanatical faith 
in the victory of the Movement, 
197; fanatical fighters of the 
Party, 313, 646 (cf* 735); national 
F* and the intolerance of the 
future people's State, 77 (cf* 
147); ”thc core of fanadpl devo¬ 
tion and ruthless determination”, 
477; fanatics of a popular Move¬ 
ment in place of former politi¬ 
cians, 691 (cf* 711); the Party 
fighting "with such fanaticisnv” 
against the Jewish element in 
Gennany, 735; 1473. 

Farmers (r^e Peasants): a nation 
can exist without cities but not 
without farmers, 835. 

Fascism, as model for Germany, 
iizi F. and N,S., their ideo¬ 
logical community of outlook 
{sec Italy and Germany), 1463, 
1464, 1471-2* 

Fate (jce Destiny), if F* had grant¬ 
ed Germany an easy victory in 
1914 • * ,, 6 qo; F, condemned 
Germany to be the field on 
which the Weimar Republic 
made its experiments, 292; F* 
and the failure of the "Putsch”, 

3 33i 150; F, and the miracle of 
the victory of the NSDAP*, 
tsB; the successes granted to 
Hitler by F*, 676; the National 
Socialist solution was Fate's 
decision and thus unalterable, 
503-4; cf, the gift of F*, 208; 
the reward of F*, 874* 

Fawkes, Guy, 1135, 

Fedcr, Gottfried, i* 


Fichte, a6* 

Fighting (i^^ Fanaticism, Front¬ 
line Fighters): freedom to be 
won only by F*, 595; **cvery idea 
must win the fighters whom it 
needs”, 821; the NSDAP* and 
F., 67. i^Sr i 77 i 
school of banlc), 225 a 

"doctrine of battle"), 189-90 
(the fighting spirit), 823-41 837; 
the fighters, who make history, 
589; the fighters, always a mino¬ 
rity, mobilized in the NSDAP,, 
144; the fighters, only a part of 
the people, 625; "I fight", the 
vow of the members of the Party, 
ibid ;"this generation of fighters"; 
their success to be perpetuated 
in architecture, 594; "fighting 
spirit", Germany nriust re¬ 
cover against Bolshevism, 677; 
National Socialist fight against 
Bolshevism, 68z; "what you de¬ 
sire to possess, you must always 
win it for yourself afresh—over 
and over again”, 858* 

Films (German), 734* 

Finances, of Reich, Ge^an States, 
and communes mined under 
Weimar Republic, 241* 

Finland, 1577* ^ 

Firebrand speeches against foreign 
countries, Hitler never delivered, 
1003, 1004* ^ 

"Fist-Law”, the slow eradication 
of, 900, 

Flag, German: insult to, in America, 
731; "Trade follows the F*”, un¬ 
true: people follow the flag, and 
trade follow's the people, 1359. 
Flags of the Third Reich, Law of 
15 Sept. 193s, 732 (note). 
Food-supply of Germany, diffi¬ 
culty of, 1358. 

Force, not the mission of N*S* to 
impose their way of thinking 
upon the German people by, 
1383; "No Government can last 
by force alone”, 1166* 

Ford, the Ford motor-car as the 
destroyer of class differences, 
867, 

Foreign Exchange control to be 
maintained, 833* 

Foreign Policy, 9B8 sqq, ; of Wei¬ 
mar Republic, 239-4C; Party 
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Programme, x 14-15; foreign 
policy should not have the pri¬ 
macy in a nation’s life; if it has, 
that is ncitlicr a natural nor a 
desirable condition, 779; the 
character of our action in the 
domestic sphere is decisive for 
the success of all our aims, 814; 
bad Governments have always 
pleaded as their excuse that a 
people’s fate is solely determined 
by foreign Powers, 781; Ger¬ 
many has set very moderate 
limits to the aims of her, 656; 
German foreign policy is con¬ 
ditioned by a WeltamchauHUg^ 
1509-10, its aims not unlimited 
but racially conditioned, 1510; 
and conditioned by the Anti- 
Comintern Pact, 1561; principles 
on which Hitler has sought to 
base Germany’s F.P.: the com¬ 
munity of man and human co¬ 
operation, 632; foreign policy of 
Germany openly stated by Hitler 
in innumerable speeches, 1645: 
what of other Governments?, 
1646. 

Forster, 1603, 1675. 

Four Power Pact, 1018, 1055. 

Four Years Plans (1933), 113; 
“Give me Four Years’’, 243 and 
note, 250 (see Peasantry, Work, 
Unemployment); for the Second 
Four Years Plan, sec Second 
Four Years Plan, and sec 618-19, 
1561. 

Four Years Plan, Second, sec 
Second Four Years Plan. 

France (sec Bolshevization, Fron¬ 
tiers, Franco - Russian Pact), 
Treaty with Czechoslovakia, 
1289, 1295-6; Jews in F. few: 
Anti-Semitism weak, 23; mili¬ 
tarism in, 55-6; Nationalists and 
the supra-Statc International, 
21; Treaty with Poland, 1289, 
1295-6; French Revolution com¬ 
pared with the National Socialist 
Revolution, 210; French in the 
Saar (2000), 1196; France and 
Security, 1052-3, 1147-8; Ger¬ 
many’s claim for equality of 
rights docs not threaten security 
of France, 1168-70; France and 
Spain, 1541; Treaty of Versailles, 


view of France that the main¬ 
tenance of the Treaty of 
Versailles was in her interest, 
1278-9, 1287. 

France and Germany (see Dala- 
dier), cf. 1188-9, 1266- 

71, 1693-8; demands of F. on 
G., 5; the peace of 1871, 999; 
War of 1870-1, birth of German 
power, 47; reparations regarded 
by F. as an instrument to ruin 
Germany, 70; F. would change 
attitude to G. if 60 million Ger¬ 
mans had but one will, 71; F. 
implacable enemy of G., 46, 47 
and note, 85-6; Germany trem¬ 
bles before every French negro- 
captain, 37; hatred of Germany 
in, 46; dissolution of Ger¬ 
many desired by F., 70; France 
and insistence on the priority of 
political exactions over commer¬ 
cial debts, 776; France: main¬ 
tenance of her system of hege¬ 
mony by means of blackmail, 
999; rapprochement must pro¬ 
ceed from France, 999; France 
must cease to treat Germany as a 
second-class nation, 1000; France 
and her continued rearmament, 
1007; France: a settlement pos¬ 
sible with, 1019; France, use of 
coloured troops: they must be 
considered as forming part of 
French army, 1054; the hope 
of reconciliation, 1097-9; no 
“grievances’’ against France, a 
thorough-going understanding 
desired, 1106; “Germany’s atti¬ 
tude towards F. has always 
depended on France’s attitude 
towards G.’*, 1107; reconcilia¬ 
tion offered, 1120; (dc Brinon 
interview) Alsace-Lorraine re¬ 
nounced by Germany, the ques¬ 
tion of security, 1147-9; the way 
to a final reconciliation through 
a warm-hearted decision of gal¬ 
lant foes, 1168; the conclusion 
of a genuine peace, 1185-6; 
France, Germans’ liking for, 
1189; Frenchmen should visit 
Germany, 1189; France and 
Germany, views of Hitler cited 
(1929-31), 1195; opportunity for 
reconciliation after Saar Plebi- 
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scilc, 1207; France introduces 
two years* period of military 
service, 1209; France and Ger¬ 
many will become trusting 
friends, 1215; the idea of an 
eternal enmity an absurdity, 
1267; French and German cul¬ 
tural co-operation, 1270, and see 
707; France and the opportunity 
of a Franco-German entente, 
X270-1 (“Soyons amis*’); France 
and Germany, laySsqq.; Hiller’s 
three years of efforts for an 
understanding (May 1936), 1280, 
1284 sqq.; France,Gcrman Press 
systematically restrained from 
attacks on, 1268-9 (cf. 1286); 
Germany prepared to negotiate 

• on a demilitarized zone (Mar. 
i93?>)» *298; shall the hatchet be 
buried?, 1310; 1316; no grounds 
for quarrel that are humanly 
thinkable, I337(cf. 1400); France 
and Germany, reconciliation 
bct\vccn, reasons for reciprocal 
admiration, 1468-9; Germany’s 
detennination to end the eternal 
quarrel with France once and 
for all, 1491; no one in Germany 
dreams of attacking France, 
1502; mutual guarantee of fron¬ 
tiers, 1538; after Saar plebiscite 
no differences outstanding, 1515; 
peaceful competition between, 
* 549 » Franco-German Declara¬ 
tion of 6 Dee. 1938, see p. 1560; 
France, no territorial claims on, 
1693. 

branco, General, 1342, 1353, 1356, 
i 54 *» 1580, 1590, celebrates 

‘’Day of Victory”: Hitler’s tele¬ 
gram, 1664, 1671 (Hitler’s 

eulogy), telegram of thanks to 
Hitler answered, 1674-5. 

Franco-Russian Pact, its danger, 
1269, 1284 sqq.; the statement 
of Germany’s objections to the, 
as a violation of the Locarno 
Pact, 1237, 1288-99, 1308-9, 
* 340 . 1540. 

Fran9ois-Poncct (French Ambas¬ 
sador at Berlin), 1333; interview 
with Hitler (18 Oct. 1938), 1537 ; 
see also 1549. 

Frank, Karl Hermann, 1543. 

Frederick the Great, after the 


Seven Years War, 4; his en¬ 
lightened absolutism, 13, 433; 
his definition of politics, 779. 

Freedom, gained through the Revo¬ 
lution of 1918 ?, 6; a consequence 
of power, 17; F. as catchword, 
24; F. gagged under Weimar 
Republic, 239; the restoration of 
the German people’s F. the task 
of the present generation (x93S). 
618; F. under the National 
Socialist State, 239, 248, 270; 
intelligentsia, F. to be restored 
to German, 242; freedom won in 
Germany, 648; F. in Gei^nany, 
“on nc violcnte pas un pcuple dc 
70 millions d’hommes pendant 
dcs anndcs”, 1468; false freedom, 
X22, 607; limitation of the F. 
of the individual, 872; “We arc 
not in a position to allow the 
individual to do as he pleases”: 
the defence of the nation’s inter¬ 
ests against the egoism of indi¬ 
viduals, 678-80; F. of the 
individual often disregarded, 
1659-60; above the freedom of 
the individual stands the free¬ 
dom of the people, 1660; freedom 
.and life of all, higher than the 
freedom of the individual, 5^5; 
“Apostles of Freedom”, 248., , 

“Free play of forces” must be 
controlled by the principle of 
common profit, 896. 

Freemasonr)', Jews and F.^ 50-x. 

Fritsch, von. General, 1374 (re¬ 
tired from army), thanks forlhis 
scr\'iccs, 1387, appointed to 
command of the 12th Artillery 
Regiment, 1465. 

Front, A: “only in a Front are you 
Power”, 929; meaning of, “it 
means a goal and it means also 
action”, 931; “the common front 
of bourgeois and Mar.\ist un¬ 
reason”, 122; “The Front of the 
German People”—an indestruc¬ 
tible community, 6$o. 

Frontiers of States alterable, fron¬ 
tiers of peoples absolutely un¬ 
alterable, 1305. 

Frontiers of France and Germany, 
1286; France and defensive fron¬ 
tier on Oder?, 1x82. 

Frontiers of Germany, four do not 
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need the protection of military 
force, 145Z (with note); frontiers 
of Germany, on many, frontiers 
guaranteed and peace secure. 

Frontiers and national groups, 1235 
(cf. 1329); frontiers and national 
minorities, 1405, 1428-9; politi¬ 
cal F. do not correspond with 
cultural, 1238. 

Front-line Fighters, in France and 
Germany: the task of reconcilia¬ 
tion, 1192-3; front-line fighters 
and the wish for peace, 1348; 
NSDAP. draws its recruits from 
F.L. soldiers, 146,185, 215, 218; 
the front-line soldier best quali¬ 
fied to investigate the problem 
of Germany, 91. 

Funk as President of Reichsbank, 
his duties, 1566-7. 

Gahr, Otto (master-goldsmith), 

172. 

Geneva Resolution of 17 Apr. 

1935. 1240- 

“Geneva sickness**. The, 1104. 

Genoa, Conference in, 4. 

German citizens arc all to possess 
equal rights and duties. Pro¬ 
gramme, point 9, 104. 

“Germanization**, Germany has no 
use for the idea of. 1047; 1061; 
1068-70; 1082; 1099; 1144-5; 
1147; 1158; 1203; 1216; I2I8. 

German States (Lander)^ their 
subjection to the Reich (Glcich- 
sdialtung)t 266-76, bibliographi¬ 
cal note, 267-8; God created 
the German tribes; man created 
the German States, 274; the 
States need the support of 
Germany, 252; preservation of 
German States, 268-9, 
independence of separate Ger¬ 
man States in the past had been 
ruinous, 271; way must be 
found for expression of a single 
will by the German people alike 
in Reich and States, 272; mutual 
disparagement of German States 
must cease, 271; German States 
as “burdensome obstacles**, 273; 
liquidation of German States, 

274; Laws for the Cleichschaltung 
of the German States, 272; 
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Gatte (“shires**), the States 
become Gone of the German 
Reich, 276; Reichsstatthalter^ 
Reich - Governors in Ger¬ 
man States, 267, 273, 275-6; 
contrast speech in Rcichsrat 
(2 Feb. 1933). 268-9 with 
Proclamation at Nuremberg Pnr- 
teitag (1 Sept. 1933 ). 272-4 (^f« 
note on p. 266); the single 
German State, 643, 653; the 
sacrifices of the German States 
caused through Gleichschaltungt 
90; and for Glcichschaltimg of 
German States, see 294 s.f.; 
1134; 1385;:^- . , 

Gennans, Germany. National 
character: the least loved people 
on earth, 43; German mentality, 
the difficulty of understanding 
the, 1466; the German people; 
its characteristics and special 
problems, 940-1; not a second- 
class or inferior people, 1384-5; 
not a tribe of negroes, 1316; (in 
Aug. 1935) no longer a people of 
pacifists, but a people of men, 
1251; not an inferior race, 231, 
1179; “Germans, you are not 
second rate**, 837, cf. 231, 1021; 
have once again the right proudly 
to carry high the German head, 
1499 (cf. 1351, X45O; Gcimany 
not merely non- Imperialistic, but 
anti-imperialistic, 1216, Gcmian 
people, not warlike, but soldierly, 
1409; ‘The German people is 
not only peaceable and peace- 
loving but before everything else 
conciliatory*’, 135*; not’bcllicosc, 

**® 9 * 44 

German nationalism: “Ger¬ 
many for the Germans* *,7 27. 739; 
Germans, their natural moral 
claim to precedence and prefer¬ 
ence within Germany, 728; the 
German people has regained its 
self-consciousness, 1130; Ger¬ 
many grown stronger in a year 
(Sept. X933-Sept. 1934). ** 9 ®; 
Gcimany must be so strong that 
anyone else may lose his desire 
to attack her (June 1934), X179; 
Unification of all G. in Europe, 
43; Government of Germany, 
every member of the, a xoo per 
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cent, man and soldier, 1669; 
Germany docs not wish to harm 
anyone, but neither will it suffer 
anyone to do it harm, 544, 1255, 
1436; Germany freed from 
foreign intervention (no foreign 
Commissions, no League of 
Nations), 1254 (Oct. i 935); Ger¬ 
many : to be no longer a defence¬ 
less State (Sept. 1936), 932; the 
new Germany, its increase in 
strength, its consciousness of a 
national mission (1937), 689; 
Hitler’s grounds for confidence 
in Germany’s future, 1663; once 
more the German can carry his 
head high (Mar. 1938), 1451; (cf. 
*499)1 if conflict comes,we will not 
capitulate, 1581; Gennany com¬ 
pletely hardened to all attacks of 
sentiment, 738-9; “The German 
Question**: its true character, 
1274 sqq.; German man, the 
new: to be formed by the vast 
organizations of the Movement, 
894; German, the new type of, 
689; the Gennan people of the 
future, 635; the Gcmian people 
—the treasure possessed by 
the leaders of Germany, 63 x; the 
German nation as a whole the 
sole source of authority within 
the Reich: all power is vested in 
the Government, 866; Ger¬ 
many’s dearest hope, “a free 
German people in a strong 
German Reich** (May 1934)1 
1176; no reign of terror in, 1189. 

German liistory to the Second 
Reich: the German People of the 
2,000 years of its history, 1214; 
German State founded on the 
absolute right of the lord, 
through Nordic man’s sense of 
lordship, 806; Germany and the 
lack of national unity in its 
histor>% 1428; 1624 ;constitutional 
unity, causes of the lack of, 
through the history of Germany, 
1428; the German people, a 
racial conglomerate, hence its 
many-sidedness, 989; Germany 
has had no true capital city, 600; 
“The partition of the world 
without Germany*’ caused by 
the fact of the religious struggle 


within Germany, 811; Hitler’s 
retrospect over recent German 
history, 115 r sqq.; Germany: 
the succession of common tvelt- 
amchauUch bases in Gerrnan 
history: the unity of Christianity, 
the Wars of Religion, the new 
conception of the State passing 
into the principle of nationality, 
the consolidation of the Reich, 
then once more internal struggle 
and collapse—jthe conflict of 
classes beginning under Bis¬ 
marck, 810-12; Europe before the 
World War enjoyed 50 years of 
peace through the military power 
of Germany, 55. 

From the Second Reich to 
1939: Jew's attack the “social 
Germany** of the Second Reich, 
48-9; a colony of foreign Jewry, 
33; Jewish penetration in, 24 
sqq.; incited against Russia by 
Jews, 46; failure of the Second 
Reich to take measures of self- 
defence against England, 1591; 
God’s scourge, its meaning, 41; 
collapse of, in 1918, responsi¬ 
bility for, 6 ; the warning of the 
collapse of G., 231 ; the collapse: 
the result of a people’s in¬ 
gratitude: Germany found her¬ 
self again and God’s favour was 
restored, 212 (cf. 231 and set 
God); all classes share in respon¬ 
sibility for the collapse, 825; jt 
was Gcmiany’s o\vn fault and it 
shall not recur, 1180; the Ger¬ 
man Revolution of 19x8, one 
great theft, 8x and note, 83-4; 
die Star of David and of the 
Soviet its symbol, 73; it could 
not bring peace, 58; Germany 
under the Weimar Republic, 
XX09 {set “November crim¬ 
inals **); the failure of the 
Republic, 29 x; not a legal con¬ 
stitution, X50; unreason was the 
same with workers and hour- 
geoisie, both classes responsible, 
195; Germany under the Treaty 
and the policy of “ fulfilment **, 
X092 sqq.; Germany a “ Colony 
of the outside w'orld ** under the 
Treaty of Versailles, 5 (and note), 
x8 (and note), 84; the attack 
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upon the Republic: the scorn of 
foreign countries for the Nov¬ 
ember men 70: its financial 
policy condemned* So; crimes 
of the Republic, 76-7; 84; its 
social policy condemned, 49: 
Gennany has kept her word only 
too resolutely, 114^; the Re¬ 
public and the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, 54; Germanv after 1930 
—the alternative: Communism 
or National Socialism, 1155; 
distress of Germany* triumph 
of foreign peoples in the* 12751 
disintegration desired by France, 

70; if Germany had one will, 
France would change her atti¬ 
tude, 71; recovery of Germany, 
a question of Race, 59; Ger¬ 
many's alternatives (Oct* 193P)' 
liberty and Ho nou r or Bolshcv ism, 

Q97; Germany in 1932^—on the 
verge of a Bolshevist collapse, 
1278; Policy of the Govern¬ 
ment (1933): National Recovery 
by way of (i) the peasant 
(farmer)* (ii) the workman, (iii) 
the intellectual—the order of im¬ 
portance, 837-8; Germany, bul¬ 
wark against the Bolshevist 
enemy of mankind, 1257; Ger¬ 
many, a bulwark of discipline 
and culture against the Bolshevist 
enemy, 648; an island of calm 
in the midst of unrest and in¬ 
security, 1254, an island of 
peace, 1365; as a granite rock of 
order against the Red fiood, 680 
(cf, 6S4); Germany as safeguard 
of a truly human civilLzaiion, 
1331; the restoration of Ger¬ 
many: abroad Germany is re¬ 
spected, even if not loved, 1601; 
the fight against Communism m 
Germany an internal affair, 
1019; Germany wants no enmity 
with other nations, 737; "Ger¬ 
many will never break the peace", 
1198; Governmen t*s principl es 
and policy in 1933, S80 sqq*; Ger¬ 
man social Revolution of 1933 did 
not first destroy the existing order 
’—in contrast with the Russian re¬ 
volution, 684; German Govern¬ 
ment needs no successes in 
war to strejigthen its domestic 
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position, 557 ; Germany, N.S. 
form of Government a source of 
groundless mistrust abroad ,1160; 
German people*s co-operation 
rendered National Socialist suc¬ 
cess possible, 297; the German 
people and National Socialism 
are one and the same thing, 119; 
the Goverjiment of the Third 
Reich may make mistakes in the 
means employed, but never in 
principle, 835; Germany^s vast 
Programme in her own domestic 
life, 1177* 

Germans in foreign countries, see 
Auslandsdentscfit n m. 

Germany, Italy, and Japan, Ger¬ 
man Government seeks to create 
closer relations between, 1635* 

Gift, No (see Self-Help), nothing 
received as a gift, 225; nothing 
has fallen into man's lap from 
Heaven, 890; regeneration of 
Germany not a gift from Heaven 
but the result of immense efforts, 
540; political freedom would not 
be granted as a gift, 943 

Gicidiberechtigmjgf see Equality of 
Rights* 

Gleidischaltnn^t of classes and 
parties, 236-66, 295; of the 
Nationalist Associations* 276- 
86; see Stahl helm; Nationalist 
Unions and Leagues disbanded, 
280-2, 286* Gfcichschaltmig —co¬ 
ordination—of the political will, 
263, 269, 

Gkkhscfiaifttn^^ sec German States, 
supra, 

God (ice Christianity): Germany's 
collapse in 1918 due to German 
ingratitude after victory; God's 
chastisement, the miracle of 
German recovery, God^s favour 
restored, 405-6* 407-8, and see 
41, zi2t 231; the NSDAP, as 
God^s instrument, 406; the 
desire that God would permit 
the N.S* Government to recover 
the honour and equality of 
rights of the German people 
(Jan, 1933), 1158; God's blessing 
on N.S, Germany, 688, 1176, 
1358-9; God's help, 1436; in the 
long run God never leaves decent 
folk in the lurch, 407; God has 
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never abandoned anyone who 
has not first abandoned himself* 
goG; Godj thanks to, for the 
harvest of 1936, 932-3; in 1938^ 
977; “God has helped us'* 
(German occupation of Austria)* 
1^40 (cf* 1427); God^s miracle* 
the AmchiiifSi 1459; God, grati¬ 
tude to, for Attsehlufif M55^ 
I47aj Hitler and God's will for 
him, 1458. 

Goebbcls (speech of 17 June 1939), 
1^57, and cf. 1673; 288, 321 
(Roehm Purge), 

Goeriiig, Hermann, undertakes 
leadership of SA., 172; the 
"Model Revolution” in the 
speeches of* 219-22; GocHng 
and Seldte, 277 (Stahlhelm); 
President of Reichstag at time of 
Hitler's speech after the Rochni 
Purge, 290, 307, 321, 33^; 
wedding of von Blomberg, 1373" 
4; Goering and grain-reser>"es, 
977; GocHng and increase in 
German air force, 1501. 

Goy, jean (interview with Hitler, 
No%% 1934), 1190, 

Great Germany (Gross-Dcitisch- 
iajid)j 103, 983 (meaning of in¬ 
crease in consumption area for 
Germany’s economic Kfe); 1253 
(Germans abroad and the Service 
of the Reich); 1449; 1453; I47<> 
(Nuremberg, 1938); H27i ^47^, 
1474, iSS2i 1602, iGoG (the 
historical justification for). 

Great War (1914^18), jee World 
War, 

Greece, 1577, 

Greiser, 1603* 

Grbncr, General, 1248, 

Gustloff, 1264-6 (the holy maityr 
of all German groups in foreign 
countries). 

Gruber, Kurt, RcichsfQhrer of the 
Plitlcr-Youth, appointed 1926, 
retires 1930, 5 3 4^5 ^ 

Gruhn, Eva, i373”4« 

Half-hearted, The, the curse of Ger¬ 
many, 43, cf. 97, USi C'the 
half-hearted will never w'in the 
Kingdom of Heaven'')* and note. 

Hamburg, the world's largest bridge 
to be built at, 1371. 


Hamburg and Bremen, capitals 
of German shipping, 604. 

Hard! Be, 1122, 1141J German 
youth must make itself H*, 547* 
the education of a hard genera¬ 
tion, 582^ 

Harrer, Karl, 2. 

Har\*estj the German, 932, 977' 
Hate, 44,108 (holy hatred), 
"Haves" and "Have nots", 134^' 
Hayn (SA, leader in Saxony), 31®* 
320 (Roehm Purge speech), 
"Heads will roll”, compare 74 
191-2, 

Health, Public, figures, 963^-4, 
Hedgehog, The, and its spines, 
1309. IS 4 S' ^ ^ 

Heines (SA. leader in Sdesia), 310, 
317, 320 (Roehm Purge speech), 
Henderson, Sir Nevik, reception 
of, 1350 (and note); interview 
with Hitler (23 Aug. 1939)1 
81; intennew with Hitler (25 
Aug. 1939), 1636; inteniew with 
Hitler (28 Aug. i939)i ^98; 
Hitler’s reply to the British Com¬ 
munication presented to, 1700; 
interview with Ribbentrop (30 
Aug- 1939)1 17<>S: commumca- 
tion of German Government pre¬ 
sented to (3t Aug. 1939), ibid. 
Hereditary enmity (see France, 
Poland), an unreasonable con¬ 
ception, 1306. 

Heroism, heroic idea of sacrifice, 
485; the Party's faith in hem- 
ism, .^6; Baurgeoh parties in¬ 
capable of, 197; the racial core 
w'hich maintains the idealistic 
and heroic character, 143 
iGss.f,); heroic virtues: loyalty 
to the State must be the loyalty of 
heroes, Si; heroic instincts of the 
people: appeal of NSDAP* ad¬ 
dressed to, 142; heroism essen¬ 
tial in homeland as it is on the 
battlefield, 146-7; Germany's 
"heroic resurgence'*, 546Hero¬ 
ism is coming forward passion¬ 
ately'', &c,, 568; the heroic cast 
of mind, 69G; heroic leadership, 
1670- 

Herrerirecht of the white race, 793 
(see Aryan, Wliite Ra<^), 

Hess, decree of, 1543; in Roehm 
Purge, 2S8, 309. 
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Heydcbreck (SA. leader in Pome¬ 
rania), 310 (Roehm Purge 
speech). 

Hierl, the services of, 9x2. 

Hilfcrding (Minister of Finance), 
an Austrian Jew, 78. 

Himmler, 175, 13741 in Roehm 
Purge, 3x1. 

Hindenburg, 164-5, 192-3 (and 
note), 21A, 291, 293, 436, 644 
(death of), 1171; in Roehm 
Purge, 287-8, 312, 313, 332; and 
Stahlhelm, 277,279 s.f. 

History, made by changing prin¬ 
ciples, not names, 145; the 
National Socialists the last 
makers of H. in Germany, 194; 
the study of, to determine the 
causes of the rise and fall of 
nations, 695: history and its 
lesson, 804. 

Hitler, autobiographical retrospect, 
1456; in hospital: realizes the 
necessity for a complete change 
in German ideas, 88; undertakes, 
as representative of the front¬ 
line soldiers, the examination of 
the German problem, 91-2; 
“the man without a name”,—in 
Munich, 1580-1; “The people’s 
need taught me to speak”, 1449; 
“From 1919 to 1923 I thought of 
nothing else than a coup d*etat*\ 
154; his most difficult decision— 
the “Putsch” of 1923, 127; 
telegram sent by Hitler (1932) to 
five convicted National Socialist 
murderers, 166; his ambition, 
633; he has no wish for military 
triumphs, ibid.; popular, because 
he had the courage to be unpopu¬ 
lar, X2o; as Germany’s spokes¬ 
man, 1366; he never felt himself 
as dictator, but only the leader, 
the mandatory of the German 
people (1933-6), 1301; Hitler 
not Dictator or Monarch, but 
Leader of the German People, 
*SS9> the monitor, the teacher, 
the leader of my people, 
1452; “the greatest nationalist 
which Germany has ever had 
at her head”, 1270; “I go 
with the assurance of a sleep¬ 
walker on the way which 
Providence dictates”, 1307; H. 


as prophet, 208, 647 (cf. 653), 
675, 740-1; his debt to the old 
German Army, 1456; I never lost 
my nerve, &c. (in Great War), 
215; Hitler as a soldier won 
absolute faith in the worth of the 
German people and especially of 
the German workers, 946; the 
“unknown soldier”,97,120,620; 
the “nameless German soldier”, 
821; as soldier amongst common 
soldiers, 864; the soldier and his 
oath, 248; he can never feel him¬ 
self to be anything but a fighter, 
932; H, as his people’s first 
soldier: “I have never been a 
coward”, 1526; Hitler, the front¬ 
line soldier, and war, 1513 (cf. 
1549); “the drununer”, 826; “the 
German people’s herald for the 
peace of Europe”, 1311; Hitler, 
a “Bajuvar” (Bavarian), 253 (cf. 
269, 275); Hitler as an Austrian, 
1167; see further: 1421, 1422 
(Providence and “the mission to 
restore my dear homeland” to 
Germany), 1424; 1427, I433» 
1434-5, 1444-5 (the song of Hit¬ 
ler’s youth: “The people rises”, 
&c.), I453“4» 1456,1457» 1458-9; 
a son of the Ostmark and his 
sacred wish to lead his homeland 
back to the Reich, 1568, 1609 
{see Providence); a child of the 
people, 258-9; a child of the 
German people, 620; from 
the people, he returned to the 
people, 1451; “from the people 
1 have grown up, in the people I 
have remained, to the people I 
return”, 1312; “I know the 
masses of my people”, he stands 
as the advocate of those who can¬ 
not easily defend themselves, 
863; “I knew the heart-beat of 
my people”, 184; I go any day 
amongst the people without a 
cordon of police, &c., 210; he 
fears no attack, he needs no 
police cordon, 1118; his freedom 
of movement amongst his people, 
915; “I have never thrust myself 
into any illustrious society if 1 
could think that I was not 
wanted there”, 1122 (and note); 
he is against all honorary titles, 
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862; desires no titles, 192; he 
feels himself one with the Ger¬ 
man workers, 832; a workman 
hghting for the workers, 1139 
(and note); cast by Fate 
into the great mass of the 
common people, 862; his inde¬ 
pendence, 862-3 ; he feels him¬ 
self “the most independent of 
men**, 917; he stands above all 
classes, he belongs to the people 
alone, 1142; he does not need to 
win respect through war, 1321-2 
(cf. 1254); his faith in the Ger¬ 
man people, 123; 1409; justified, 
1548; his confession of faith, 
13*5* 145*”2; his political aims, 
1605-6; his political views simi¬ 
lar to those of the Italian people, 
X005; not against property, 93; 
not an atheist, 93; his work for 
Gemiany, 1381-3; his torturing 
anxieties, 293; never anxious 
about his own personal fate, 
ibid.; no mere theorist, 1449; 
his programme of work, 1320; 
his sacred oath—to destroy 
Marxism, 856; his determination 
to destroy the parties of class- 
division, 263; his burning vow 
to root out from Germany the 
world of the political parties, 96; 
as the defender of Germany 
against the egoism of individuals, 
934; as the champion of Reason, 
935) the reasons for his success, 
676; his rise to power: due to 
the fact that he had simplified 
political problems so that the 
people understood them, 1268; 
“I need no St. Bartholomew’s 
Night**, 235; a better democrat 
than so many of the democrats 
round us, 1445; no statesman in 
the world can claim with greater 
right to represent his people, 
1312-13; “I have taught you 
faith, now give to me your 
faith”, 1313; “I do not have to 
glue Parliamentary majorities 
together**, 1454; “I am perhaps 
the only statesman in the world 
who has no banking-account’’, 
1317; his achievement and pos¬ 
terity, X454; Hitler and Fate ful¬ 
filling the designs of Providence, 


862; on the character of his 
National Socialist colleagues, 
290; his aim, to make Germany 
a sure safeguard of peace, 1187; 
“je ne veux pas dc la guerre qui 
fauche Ics dites”, x 192; “In a 
German matter there is no 
place for any international con¬ 
ference”, X319; he will sign no 
document with a mental reser¬ 
vation not to fulfil it, 1108; 
“quand jc donne ma parole, j*ai 
I’habitude de la tenir”, 1148 (cf. 
XX74); “what we have once 
signed we will—blindly and 
loyally—fulfil**, x206; “we inter¬ 
pret treaties as we think right”, 
13171 “yon must fuse your will 
with mine”, 265; “Jc decide seul 
de la politique dc rAllcmagnc”, 
XX48; “My will cannot be 
broken**, 243 note; “under no 
circumstances will I submit to 
dictation**, 1174; “I have never 
capitulated**, &c., XX23, 1x36; 
“No one in the world can hence¬ 
forth attack our Reich** (Aug. 
1935)1 1251; Hitler will not 
himself enter into any close re¬ 
lations with Bolshevism, X282, 
1339; “La Russie est I’Asic’*, 
1249; “I have sought to bring 
reason into the relations of Ger¬ 
many with other countries**, 
1104; his proposals for limitation 
01 armaments, 1511; his offers 
rejected, 1492; a better Euro¬ 
pean than many bourgeois demo¬ 
crats, 676-7; his programme of 
international peace for 25 years, 
1315; Hitler assumes supreme 
command of the armed forces of 
Germany (4 Feb. 1938)1 i374i 
1387-8; he never held the view 
that Poland and Gcnnany were 
irreconcilable enemies, 11731 
by his intervention he probably 
saved Schuschnigg’s life and that 
of ten thousand others, 1434; 
‘*I have only restored that justice 
which was violated 20 years ago** 
(28 Apr. 1939)1 1606. 

Hitler-Youth, 965-7; see Youth. 

Holidays with pay, 962-3. 

Holland, see Bolshevization. Ger¬ 
many ready to guarantee neu- 
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trality of, 1337; * 577 ; *608 
(neutrality). 

HoUitscher, 1457 note. 

Homc-dcfcnce, difficulty of deter¬ 
mining what is, 1640. 

Homeland, the strength of all of us 
lies in our, 1140 - 

Honour, the gaining of equality in 
honour, 1122, X126, 1127, 1128, 
1130, 1138-9. 1149. 1150, 1158. 
1168, 1184, 1197, 1205, 1213, 

1263-4 (honour restored), 1307, 
1324» 1335“^ (revindication of 
German honour); honour can¬ 
not be restored through barter; 
it must simply be taken back, 

1336- 

Hope, 68; the mystic hope for a 
new Germany, 782; the hope of a 
people: sources: blood, author¬ 
ity of personality, and a fighting 
spirit, 190; the NSDAP. and H. 
for Germany, 69, 109; Hope in 
progress, 931 {and see 932). 

Horthy, von. Admiral (dinner to, 
24 Aug. 1938), i4<>5-6. 

Housing in Germany, 961. 

Hugenberg, 1250. 

Hungary' and Anti-Comintern Pact, 
742; Hungary and Germany, 
friendship and future economic 
relations, 1008-9; Hungary and 
Germany, old and loyal friend¬ 
ship, now neighbours, co-opera¬ 
tion with Italy, 1465-6; 1408; 
1435; 1452; the Vienna award, 
1540-1, 1561-2, 1564, 1578, 

1618-20; 1608. 

Huss, Pierre (interview with Hit¬ 
ler, 16 Jan. 1935)1 1196. 


Idea, The N.S., Austria (the 
Anschlufi) and the power of, 
1438, 1444, 1445. 1450. 1472 
(“an idea has conquered and 
unified a people**). 

Ideal, the N.S., and its spread 
beyond the frontiers of the Reich, 
1447-8 (cf. 1451)- 
Ideal, the rise of a new, that of the 
people as such, 1377- 
Idealism, in German history, 827- 
8; the Germans as the last 
idealists, 52; I. of the Great War 
to be transferred to the condi¬ 


tions of peace, 918; I. of the 
new German youth, 54 ^- 7 ; 
the N.S. Movement, 41, 184, 
629; of the N.S. State, 925 ; the 
I. of the masses, “the inner 
voice**, 918; the great mass of 
working men have no under¬ 
standing for ideals of any kind 
whatsoever, 988. 

Ideology, of Communism, 870; 
Hitler, “I believe in ideologies**, 

*304- 

Immigration of non-Germans into 
Germany to cease. Programme, 
Point 8, 104. 

Immunization, of the peoples of 
Europe against the poison of 
Bolshevism, the necessity for, 
693; Germany and Italy already 
immune, 694 (cf. 688); of the 
German people from all disinte¬ 
grating tendencies, 734. 

Imperial insignia brought to Nu¬ 
remberg, 1470, reason for this, 
*498. . 

Imperialistic policy of conquest, 
Germany does not know of any, 
1104 (cf. 1936 s.v. Germans). 

“Impossible**, the word has al¬ 
ways been the mask of the faint¬ 
hearted, 974; National Socialists 
have never recognized the word, 
927 (cf. 930, 931). 

“Impossible, The**, “that is a 
divinity in which 1 believe** 
(Hitler), 1357. „ , ^ 

Incendiary bombs (Brandbomben) 
invented in Germany in Great 
War, but not used, 1250. 

Independence, not given to co¬ 
lonial peoples, 1258; there can 
be no true, under foreign protec¬ 
tion (Austria), 1452; inde¬ 
pendence of peoples destroyed 
(Roosevelt), that independence 
merely a dependence upon a 
hated foreign international world, 
1638-9. 

India, castes in, 16; “passive re¬ 
sistance** in, 82; “Freedom 
Movement** in, a rebellion of 
the low'er Indian race against the 
superior English-Nordic race, 
989; India and the English, 
792-3, 1258 (cf. 1558); India, 
the loss of, by the British Em- 
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pirc would be a misfortune to 
the world, including Germany, 

, 999 ; 

Individual, The (sfe Freedom, 
Marxism, Socialism); and the 
higher interests of the com¬ 
munity, 262, 872. 

Industrialization, in W. Europe, 
21-4; in Central and E. Europe, 
24sqq.; in the 19th century: 
patriarchal relationship between 
employer and employed de¬ 
stroyed, 842; transference of 
workers from agriculture and 
handicrafts, 795; then, on ra¬ 
tionalization, transference to new 
branches of production, 796, 
but after the World War there 
was a contraction of export mar¬ 
kets—many export markets be¬ 
coming industrialized, 797, while 
Bolshevism—a Weltanschauung— 
conquered Russia and thence 
threatened Europe, 798. 

Inferiority complex of Germany, 
603. 1371. 

Inflation period, paper-money, 73- 
4; inflation for National Social¬ 
ists unthinkable, 889. 

“ Intellectuals, The’Xcf. Workmen), 
1551; freedom to be restored 
to German intelligentsia, 242; 
over-estimation of, 903; not 
they, but the political soldiery of 
the NSDAP., effected Ger¬ 
many’s recovery, 446; and La¬ 
bour Service, 905 (war on the 
demon of pride); arrogance of, 
to be destroyed by compulsory 
Labour Service, 893; intellectual 
classes, always vacillating, never 
steadfast, 863; their arrogance, 
ibid.; intellectual class must 
be supplemented from the pea¬ 
sants and workers, 904; a danger 
if State has its roots exclusively 
in such a class, 903; intellect in 
Germany never the prerogative 
of birth, 843; intelligentsia of a 
people destroyed by asocial ele¬ 
ments incited by Jewish agitatore, 
699; “intellectual proletariat” in 
Germany, 733. 

“Interference” in domestic affairs 
of other States: international 
agreement to prevent, 1245 (a 


definition of “interference” 
needed). 

International, The, the despotism 
of, 74. cf. 21. 

International collective action, 
Germany abandons, I 354“5 (cf» 
1394; League of Nations); fu¬ 
tility of appeal to (the bombing 
of the I 353 “S; 

Internationalism (cf. Nationalism), 
a house of lies, i7;*scnility in 
the life of peoples, 67, and intel¬ 
lectual incapacity, 68; its failure, 
256, 259 (the phantom of I.); 
international class-solidarity— 
an illusion, 1x40; international 
solidarity, in place of. Hitler 
seeks the more practical solidar¬ 
ity of one’s own people, 1x85; 
Jews and I., 3x; Internationali¬ 
zation means Judaiption, 42; 
international Jewry in Moscow 
is endeavouring to substitute 
chaos for civilization, X396; war 
against international Stock Ex¬ 
change enslavement, X09; Na¬ 
tional or International?—^the 
armament of a nation’s spirit, 
7 X; May Day celebration a pro¬ 
test against, 68; I. and demo¬ 
cracy are inseparable concep¬ 
tions, 783; internationalists pre¬ 
vent understanding between 
peoples, 77; “International 
solidarity”, Gcmiany charged 
with seeking a conscious isola¬ 
tion; Germans have no desire to 
be political or economic hermits, 
708-9. 

Intolerance of the new body- 
politic of the future, 829 (cf. 
77. > 77 . 44 S. 482). 

Inventor, The, his importance to 
the community, 938; inven¬ 
tors and org^izers in German 
industrialization cmne from all 
classes, 843; invention and enter¬ 
prise, 897. 

Ireland and oppression by Eng¬ 
land, X648; Northern Ireland, 
1622. 

Iron-ore production, 955. 

Isolation {see Autarky, and under 
Economics), of Germany with 
honour better than toleration 
without honour, XX28; Germany 
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prepared to face, 1303; Germany 
docs not pursue a policy of, 
1337 sqq.; isolation of Gcimany 
in economic and political sphere 
past, 1471; Germany not iso¬ 
lated, friendship with Italy and 
Japan, I3S7»1369-70.* 395 . * 471 . 

Italy (see Albania, Mussolini): 
differences between I. and 
Austria exploited by Jews, 46; 
Austrian access to sea barred by I., 

4S ; Nationalists and the Supra- 
State International, 21; Italy’s 
bloodless Revolution, 1146; 
saved by Fascism, as Germany by 
National Socialism, 1086 (cf. 
210-11, 2x5); action in Spain, 
1400; the new Italy, the spirit of, 
1463; Fascist Italy will take care 
of itself, 1547; Italy’s living- 
space, 1634. 

Italy and Germany (see Mussolini); 
Ludendorff’s view of I. as ally, 
55; Germany’s s^pathy with 
Mussolini and with his deter¬ 
mination by revision of treaties 
and disarmament to secure a true 
peace, 1000-01 (“Italy and Ger¬ 
many have the same enemies’*); 
a close and active friendship es¬ 
sential (1933). 1004; community 
of interest, will, and ideals, 1018, 
* 25 *. * 357 . *436. *599-*6oo; 
Fascism and National Socialism 
—the rescue from Bolshevism, 
11x5 (cf. 1086); Germany’s ad¬ 
miration for Mussolini, 1120; 
German friendship strengthened 
(Jan 1934). **67 (cf. * 34 *); 
united against the world-danger, 
Bolshevism, 1352, 1359; loyal 
friendship and political co¬ 
operation of, X360-X, a guaran¬ 
tee for the preservation of the 
cultural mission of Europe, 1363, 
unity of the two peoples cannot 
be broken, *364; 1399-1400; 
loyal and steadfast friendship, 
1459-64; German frontier to¬ 
wards Italy, the Brenner, final 
delimitation, 1421, X462, X562; 
Italy: attitude towards German 
occupation of Austria, *435-6 
(Germany’s gratitude), *452; 
German support pledged if Italy 
in distress, 152X; “a true strong 
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union of hearts’*, xS*S-*6; 
union of, as against democracies, 
*547; *56*; *576 (Germany will 
stand by her friend in the event 
of war); Germany’s support of 
Italy in the Abyssinian War re¬ 
paid by Italy in X938,1576*. N.S. 
Germany and Fascist Italy arc 
strong enough to safeguard peace 
against ever>’'one, ibid.; 1589-90 
(united against those whose aim 
it is to suppress the legitimate 
desire to live of the two peoples); 
1599-1600 (tecltanschauUch com¬ 
munity); 1608; question of 
guarantee of frontiers of Czecho¬ 
slovakia by, 1618; 1634-5; Pact 
of Friendship and Alliance 
signed, 1664-5 (Miller’s tele¬ 
grams); Italy and Germany act 
in concert in Spain supporting 
Franco, 1672; Ciano confers 
with Hitler and Ribbentrop, 

1677. 

Italy and Japan, German co-opera¬ 
tion with, X408. 

Jahn, Ludwig, 534 note x, 539. 

Japan, her collapse would mean the 
bolshevization of the Far East, 
742; the only winner of another 
European war would be J., 1689. 

Japan and Germany, 1397 sq.; 
X635; German friendship \yiih 
J. already (Feb. *935) a tradition, 
1204-5; *341; Anti-Comintern 
Agreement (25 Nov. 1936), 1337 
(cf. X397), united in the Front 
against Bolshevism, *357. 
gethcr with Italy, 1400; mali¬ 
cious lie that they had agreed to 
seize the Dutch colonics, 1402. 

Japan and Italy, German co-opera¬ 
tion with, *408. 

Jerusalem, decisions of courts mar¬ 
tial in, 1402-3. 

Jesus, see Christianity, Jews. 

Jewish dmigrds, and England, 
729-30, II18; Jewish C-migrds as 
martyrs, in truth fleeing from the 
Public Prosecutor, 730; treat¬ 
ment of the Jews in Germany: 
hypocritical protests of the de¬ 
mocracies, 719-20; “thesepreci¬ 
ous apostles of culture’’ released 
by Germany and placed at the 
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disposal of the rest of the world, 

740; admission of Jews by 
foreign countries, 727-8,729-30. 

738 (the excuses for their hard¬ 
heartedness). 

Jews (see Press, Race), 726-43; bib¬ 
liographical note, 721 -6; America 
and the Jews, 727-8; 728-9; J. 
and bastardization of the upper 
classes, 27; exploit national 
differences (see Austria, Italy, 
Russia), 46; J. incite Germany 
against Czarist Russia, 46; Jesus 
and his fight against the J., 19; 

J. incited mobs against Jesus, so 
now against patriots, 37; the Jew, 

“the great master of the art of 
lying**, 14; penetration of a 
people by the J., 22 sqq. (note 
on p. 25); political emancipation 
of, 21; Jewish revolutions must 
be international, 31; Jews organ¬ 
ize revolutions in Germany 
(Ratcrepublik, Spartacists), in 
Hungary, and Spain, 700. 

Uncreativeness of Jews: Jew 
has no art of his own, 30; civi¬ 
lization never founded by J., 
they are destroyers of civilization, 

30; J. can never found a State, 
30-1; the Jew completely un- 
crentive, 699; he must, if he is 
not to be overcome, annihilate 
the former intellectual class, 699; 
aim of J., to destroy the hostile 
national intelligentsia, 30; the 
parasite living on the productive 
work of other peoples, 740, 

743. 

Jews and Bolshevism (passtm); see 
1380; 1471 (instigators of the 
world-pest); Jewish intellectuals 
imposed Bolshevism on Russia, 
1396; the Russian State, created 
by a non-Slav upper class; this 
upper class, vastly outnumbered, 
was ousted by the Jew in alliance 
with the proletariat, 696-7; 
Russia, 98 per cent, of leading 
positions held by Jews, 700, 

713; the Jew then uses 
Russia as a base of operations 
from which to conquer other 
States, 697; nearly all Bolshevist 
agitators in Germany have been 
J-i 733; Jewish-Bolshevist plague, 

194s 


the national German people's 
State freed from the, 1601. 

Jews and domination of cultural 
life; influence on art in post-War 
Germany, 585; broadcast propa¬ 
ganda, 742-3; medical profes¬ 
sion in Germany overcrowded; 
alien elements must be repressed, 
729; cultural leadership in Ger¬ 
many, Jews sought to monopo- 
lize, 733; the Press and the J., 
32, 585. 700. 736-7; Jewish in- 
tellectualism, the poison of, 904; 
as an clement of disintegration— 
the ferment (leaven) of decompo¬ 
sition, 17 (and note), 59-60, 259, 
504, 821, 918, 1372 and see 
Addenda (to p. 17); Jews in 
other countries control Press, 
film, wireless, theatre, literature, 
741 - 

Jews and domination of Finance: 
eastern J,, grown rich in Ger¬ 
many, 7; capital, J. will never 
lead an attack on, 9; greed of the 
J., 31; as profiteers and knaves, 
43; J. and control of national 
economy, 22; Stock Exchange, 
J. as leaders of a Workers* Move¬ 
ment, 28 sq. 

Jews and Internationalism, 27; the 
international Jew the foe of every 
social conception, 35; the eternal 
Ahasuerus of humanity, 226, 
and note; a foreign clement, so 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Fichte, 26; 
a race apart: a State within the 
State, 21; Jews and the exclusion 
from Germany of an alien race, 
735; the international parasite 
upon the life of peoples, 691; 
the folk who know no Father¬ 
land, 1660-1; a race: cannot 
become Germans, Frenchmen, 
&c., 59; the foes of all national 
States, 50. 

Jew's and the mastery of the world: 
world-supremac>% Jewish dream 
of, 32, 6x; before the War Ger¬ 
many and Russia stood in the way 
of the Jewish world-mastery, 51; 
therefore Russia and Germany 
to be overthrown, 52; 61; Lord- 
ship of Jewry—from Vladivostok 
to the W., 73; the Jew'ish ques¬ 
tion now a w’orld problem, 743. 
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Jews,The, and National Socialism: 
“Clear away the Jews”, 66; Ger¬ 
many’s deadly foe, 19, 26, 34, 
52-3, 121, 1578; had killed the 
spirit of the German people and 
reduced Germany to serfdom, 
187; those who had entered 
Germany since 1914 to be ex¬ 
pelled together with those who 
have grown rich by fraud, 108; 
NSDAP. discountenanced vio¬ 
lent anti-Semitism: Hitler would 
have nothing to do with pogroms, 
727; NSDAP. had nothing 
against decent Jews, 727; hair of 
their heads, not a, rumpled (in the 
“Model Revolution**), 729; Jew¬ 
ish businesses in Berlin undis¬ 
turbed, 734; Jews completely 
excluded from the German edu¬ 
cational system, 734; Jewish 
intellectuals, elimination of ex¬ 
cessive number of, from cultural 
and spiritual life of Germany, 
728; the Nuremberg Laws (15 
Sept. 1935), 731-2; Nuremberg 
Laws, purpose of, 732-4; Anti- 
jewish legislation, passed not so 
much against the Jews as for the 
German people, 729, 732"’3*> 
NSDAP. and reason for its fight 
against Jews: it can never suffer 
an alien race to claim the leader¬ 
ship of German working-people, 
735 ■» Jewish element in Germany, 
reason for fight against the, 622- 
Jews, attack on, at Gustloff 
cmorial Celebration, 1264-6; 
Hitler refuses to guarantee the 
frontiers of any State which will 
not undertake to eliminate the 
Jews, 1578; Jews and the Third 
Reich, fullest statement, 735-43. 

Jews and political life (see also Jews 
and Bolshevism): Communist 
Movement founded by J., 26; 
Social Democratic Movement, 
founded by J., 26; Socialism 
entirely alien to the Jew, 26; 
Marxist theory as instrument of 
the J., 27; Je^vry in Germany 
used the Marxist parties as its 
battering-ram, 701; Democracy 
fundamentally Jewish, 13; poli¬ 
tical parties, J. leaders of the 
Right and of the Proletariat, 8, 


26 sq.; Proletariat, as leaders of 
the, 50; workers, as leaders of 
German, 61; the workers, Jews 
the common enemy of, in all 
nations, 741; Jewish parasites, 
e.xploit international and German 
social differences, 1550. 

Jews and Russia, sec Jews and 
Bolshevism. 

Jews and World War: the Jews 
won the World War, 52; posi¬ 
tions gained through the War 
by J., 51 (Eisner, Trotsky); 
another W.W. would mean the 
annihilation of the Jewish race 
in Europe, 741. 

Jouvencl, Bertrand dc, intcr\'icw 
with Hitler (21 Feb. I936)» 1266; 
on this cf. 1291. 

Judgement of God, the Anschlufl a, 
H 53 - 

Jugoslavia, see Yugoslavia. 

Jung, Rudolf, 15 (note). 

Jung, 331 (Roehm Purge.) 

Jureniev, Russian ambassador to 
Berlin, 1355. 

Kaczmarck, Jan, 1368. 

Kahr, von, appointed General State 
Commissar in Bavaria, 4; SA. 
dissolved by, 172; 1552. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II, 54. 

Kampft see Fighting. 

Kampfringe, Fighting Organiza¬ 
tions of German National Front 
disbanded, 237. 

Keitel, General, 1374. 

Klaggcs, 277. 

Klintzsch, 534. 

Kraft durch Freude^ see “Strength 
through Joy**. 

Kriebel, Hennann, 3. 

Kube, 1014-15. 

Kutisker, 321 and note. 

Kultur, 566-610; notes, 610-15; 
cultural policy of the Third 
Reich, note on pp. 611-14; cul¬ 
ture, Hitler’s ambition for Ger¬ 
many, 633; cultural achievement 
of the Third Reich, 734; cultural 
achievement in N.S. Germany, 
figures (Feb. 1938), 968; the 
cultural renascence of the Third 
Reich: a new creative period in 
art rarely matched in human 
history, 597; the cultural ideal 
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for the Reich—not the rude 
violence of a Gengis Khan, 594- 
5; “Cultural Hcrostratuses’*, 
570; achievement, the test in 
art, as in politics, not theoretical 
discussion, 595-6; architecture, 
see Christianity; the architect’s 
intuitive realization of the fitting 
form for a building, 581; archi¬ 
tecture as the expression of an 
age, 601-2; architecture of Third 
Reich will help to unify the people 
more closely and strengthen it 
and give it a limitless self-con¬ 
fidence, 594; architecture and 
the immediate needs of National 
Socialist Germany, 580; archi¬ 
tecture and the catchword “prac¬ 
tical”, 579-80; purpose of N.S. 
architecture to foster the com¬ 
munity spirit and to strengthen 
the authority of the State, 592-3; 
art and politics, 569-84; art in 
the Second Reich, 606; all art is 
Nordic-Grcck, 567-8; art as the 
demonstration of the ideals of an 
598-9; art not the expres¬ 
sion of a capitalistic tendency, 
576-7 (the essentially capitalistic 
Jew has no art of his own); art 
no mere luxury, but the ladder 
pointing from the material dis¬ 
tress of primitive existence to a 
higher humanity, 576; art as 
a “time-conditioned phenome¬ 
non”: reduced to the level of 
constantly changing fashions in 
dress, 585-6; true art eternal,* 
585-7, 606; art as “the ser\'ant 
of reality”: it is not “the function 
of art to wallow in dirt for dirt’s 
sake”, 579; art in the Third 
Reich, posterity alone can rightly 
judge of, 601 (cf. 602: the begin¬ 
ning of a new age in German 
art); artistic intuition. Blood and 
Race will once more become the 
source of, 568, 598 (blood-con- 
ditioned talent); Berlin as capital 
of the Third Reich, 600-1 (cf. 
613-14); building programme of 
Third Reich a tonic against Ger¬ 
many’s inferiority complex, 603; 
buildings in Berlin, Munich, 
Hamburg, 593, 600-1, 603-4, 
note on pp. 613-14; capital cities 


in Germany, 604; the cathedrals 
of Germany, 583, 599; Christian 
art as an expression of the ideas 
of a period, then the mystic 
gloom of German cathedrals 
gives place to buildings hooded 
with light to match the free life 
of the spirit emancipated from 
the self-renunciation of the 
Middle Ages, 598-9; the “Cult 
of the Primitive”, a degenerate 
movement, 577-8; Dadaist-Cub¬ 
ists and Futurists, 570,574 (cease 
to interest the people), 578, 585, 
59*1 605 ; decent general average 
of artistic achievement already 
secured in Germany, 608; demo¬ 
cratic countries and culture, 610 
(in note); “Deutschland uber 
allcs”, a profession of faith, 609; 
the duty of tolerance towards 
the great achievements of the past, 
they must not be destroyed be¬ 
cause political conditions change, 
596; “Eternal Art**, 585-7, 606; 
eternity of the Third Reich: its 
architecture shall be eternal and 
stretch into the millennia, 593"4; 
fashions in art, 585-7, 606; free¬ 
dom of artist, limitation of, un¬ 
der National Socialism, 607-8; 
genius in art, 605-6, 608; “To 
be German is to be clear’*, i.e. 
to be logical and true: its effect 
seen in the work of the German 
Romantic artists, 587-8 (cf. 605); 
“German Art’* to take the place 
of “modem art**, 586; “German 
Art’*, not an international art, 
586; Germany still attacked 
(1938) in the cultural sphere by 
Jewish international newspapers, 
506-7; Greece, the achievement 
of ancient, 575 (cf. 567); Greek 
art a proclamation of the Greek 
body and of the essential Greek 
spirit, 598; Hitler’s plans after 
the War . of 1914-18 for a 
“House of German Art” in 
Munich, 588^; the imperish¬ 
able creative force of a nation 
whereby it arises as the true 
victor over its foes, 573-4 (cf. 
588); intellectual classes, Hitler’s 
disparagement of, 65, 567, and 
note 4; over-estimate of the 
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value of knowledge, 539-40,550, 
567; Jews, no art of their own, 
577 (Solomon's Temple); Jewish 
influence in art paramount after 
the War, 585; Jewry, inter¬ 
national, taste of, 598; Kultur^ 
bolschewismus, 585; Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, 602, 604; Millennia, 
National Socialist architecture 
would be the pride of the Ger¬ 
man people for, 602; many- 
sidedness of German cultural 
development, 587; the mission 
in art of National Socialist Ger¬ 
many, 584; modern “artists" 
and their failure to see things as 
they are—for them castration 
or the criminal court, 590-2; 
modem German Art, Exhibition 
of, in London, 605; National 
Socialists and the new cultural 
tasks set before them, 589; 
National Socialism sowing the 
first seeds of a new higher cul¬ 
ture, 569; the new human type 
to be created in Germany, 590; 
Nuremberg, 610 (in note), Olym¬ 
pia, German excavations at, 604; 
the opera, the most remarkable 
creation of the post-classical 
theatre, 571-2; the people and 
the appreciation of art, it will 
recognize Hitler as its own 
spokesman, 591-2; peoples and 
the witness of the monuments 
created by them, 573; Provi¬ 
dence and the wish that P. may 
grant to Germany great creative 
artists, 575; public buildings in 
Germany must worthily repre¬ 
sent the German people, 581, 
must be superior to those repre¬ 
senting the capitalistic interests 
of individuals, 582; (so in the 
Middle Ages); Roman Art as an 
expression of imperial might: 
with social degeneration it loses 
its true character, 598; Song, 
the German, 608-xo; Strength 
and Beauty—the fanfares of the 
new age, 605; suspension of 
cultural activity, the danger of 
any, 571 sqq.; Richard Wagner 
appreciated by the people be¬ 
fore the critics did him justicai 
591 - 


Labougle, E., Argentine ambas¬ 
sador to Germany, 1332. 

Labour Front, the, 928 sqq.; 962-5 
(Feb. 1938 figures); the meaning 
of, 946; its purpose, 894 sqq.; the 
sole caste in Germany, 94S; the 
Labour Front and faith, goi. 

Labour-resources, improvement in 
the methods of production to 
free labour for new branches of 
production (Feb. 1938), 948-9; 
inadequate in Germany (Mar. 
1938), 971; Germany’s shortage 
of skilled labour and of labour 
for agriculture, 977; economiz¬ 
ing in, 978. . 

Labour Service (Arbeit sdietist), 
compulsory L.S. projected, 114; 
compulsory L.S., defence of the 
introduction of, 893; its purpose, 
1659-60; as war on the demon 
of intellectual pride, 905; its aim, 
the destruction of prejudices, 
912; not a militia, its object, 
loio-ii; the expression of Ger¬ 
man manhood as it shall be, 982; 
L.S. and the son of a bourgeois 
father, 621; one of the proudest 
creations of the N.S. State, 944; 
the L.S. in Feb. 1938, figures, 
965; the L.S. as an ethical idea, 

837. 

Land, must not be object of 
speculation, 65. 

Land-reform, Programme,^ Point 
17: including confiscation of 
land for communal purposes 
without compensation, 104; ex¬ 
planation of this demand by 
Hitler on 13 Apr. 1928, 105. 

Ldtidert see German States. 

Landsberg, Hitler confined in 
fortress of, 4; writes Mein 
Kampf in, 4. 

Language, Hitler will never seek 
to deprive anyone of the use of 
his mother tongue, or of his 
nationality, 1040. 

Law, 522-6; note on law, 513-19; 
bibliographical note, 519-22; 
reform of law, 65; Roman law to 
be replaced by German law, 
Programme, Point 19,105; code 
of criminal law to be prepared, 
526; two conceptions of the pur¬ 
pose of law, 525-6; idea of law 
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is conditioned by the primary 
duty to protect the race, 523; 
“henceforth above person and 
above property stands the 
people,” 526; purpose of laws: 
not to maintain a Government, 
but to serv'e the maintenance of 
a people, 874; the people, the 
primary thing: Party, State, 
administration of justice, &c., 
only means to the preservation 
of the people, 525; justice only 
independent within the frame¬ 
work of a fixed Weltanschauung, 
523; N.S. principle that every¬ 
one is equal before the law and 
before justice, 1116; equality 
before the law for those who 
support the Government, 523; 
security in the administration of 
the law (Rechtssicherheit), 524; 
judges, duty and irremovability 
oft 523; single judicial system 
for the Third Reich, 526; form of 
National Socialist legislation: its 
“lapidary brevity”, 522; inter¬ 
national law in place of power: 
the pacifist ideal, 82. 

Law-Courts, foreign criticism of 
decisions in German, 1402-3. 

Leadership (jec NSDAP.), 204; 
the failure of leadership in the 
War, 491; in National Socialist 
State, its essence: the capacity to 
form rapid decisions, 430; its 
authority arises from the neces¬ 
sity of preserving the nation as 
such, 433; leadership of a 
people's most capable intelli¬ 
gences contrasted with parlia¬ 
mentary mass-madness, 785 
(1807-13 contrasted with 1918- 
21 in German history); the 
necessity for, 916; Leader and 
Leadership Principle (Fiihrer, 
Fiihrerium), 459-9S (cf* 180)# 
Providence and leadership, 443; 
leader, not to be sought: he is 
given by Heaven, 72; the Party 
has to give the L. to the Reich, 
448; succession to the leader¬ 
ship, two successors already 
named, 1249; leadership and the 
principle of selection (cf. Army), 
442; natural selection of leaders 
formerly aided by bourgeois op¬ 


pression, 477-8: this external 
sifting must be replaced by the 
rigour of Party discipline, 479 
(cf. 691); picked leaders, the 
Revolution of 1933 the work of, 
not of the mob, 685; leadership 
recruited from all classes and 
thus there will never be a con¬ 
flict between leaders and people, 
623 (cf. 684-5); leaders: the 
unbrella-carrying type of the 
bourgeois party-world will not 
return, 1544; principles of choice 
of, 1551; leadership as gift of the 
Party on a basis of selection of 
leaders guaranteeing stability, 
4551 Germany's need: a continu¬ 
ous succession of intellectual 
leaders drawn from the people, 
65; hierarchy of political leader¬ 
ship to be built up, its character, 
482, 485, 486; the succession 
supplied from the membership 
of the Party, 487 (cf. 488-9); the 
“volkic” conception of L., the tie 
of common blood, X104; the un¬ 
conditioned authority of the: 
its moral justification, 623; the 
Leader and the strength given 
him by Providence to make a 
people think as he thinks, 262-3; 
obedience to L., “every member 
of the Party has to do what the 
Leader orders”, 460; Hitler: 
“Je ddcide seul de la politique 
d'Allemagnc”, ibid.; his will 
paramount in the Party, 461; 
“organic leadership”, the de¬ 
velopment of an, 502; “no leader 
can brin^ to his task more force 
than is given him by his follow¬ 
ers”, 1657; National Socialist 
leadership and the people, 119; 
L. based on the loyalty of millions 
of fanatic N.S., 1473; the 

Leader's strength must be an¬ 
chored in the people, 1137-8; 
the Leader, his position as com¬ 
missioned by the German people, 
425; the leaders, “the people's 
delegates”, 489; the people, “the 
final supreme authority” to 
which the leaders are responsible, 
502; the people acdoims a 
strong leadership, 555, and 
recognizes the leadership of the 
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NSDAP.^ 5561 is the leader¬ 
ship, so is the people, and so is 
its destiny”, 4S3; a people is not 
more and not less than its leader¬ 
ship, 1474; NSDAP. and nation 
behind the 1370; in Ger¬ 

many; the immense difficulties 
of the task as compared with the 
position in other countries, 634; 
Leadership shall be good (Sept. 
1938)1 solemn pledge”, 14741 
independence of the Govern¬ 
ment, based on Party and Army: 
the leadership can thus execute 
a long-term policy in domestic 
and foreigr^ affairs, 494“5i L, ^ 
in Germany; its demonstrated 
worth, aa6; the Leader and the 
political officers of the German 
nation, 181-2; the Party as an 
order of a sworn community of 
leaders—crusaders, 487; L. and 
the education of men, 4S3; 
NSDAP/'We shall be reforming 
the German people for cen¬ 
turies^’, 462. 

The Leadership Principle and 
Race, 462-Si; leadership and 
following, 473"4: ih^ Bourgeoisie 
unqualihed for political leader¬ 
ship, its principle of selection 
being talent in the economic 
sphere, 4*7 i-z, 47X it 

transfers to the poUtical sphere 
the principles of econiOmic life, 
474; it breaks d'owin before tl|ie 
attack of Marxism, 47S '(cL 481); 
the core-people;^’ the creators 
and restorers of H-tie State,. 469, 
4751 tbe duty to preserve this 
core, 479; the State of Authority 
arises within the democratic 
State, 477; the born leaders come 
from all classes, 478, if they are 
neglected they will revolt, 480; 
blood, choice of leaders to be 
determined by the test of, 483; 
blood, the voice of the, 477, the 
care of which is a duty imposed 
by destiny, 480-1. 

League of Nations {see World 
Court, World Police), the times 
before the L. of N. were more 
honourable and humane, 44; and 
Abyssinian War, 1394,1397; and 
China, 1397; and Nature's iron 


law—the universal principle of 
self-preservation, 696:ancgro(l) 
as president of sessions of, 784; 
and sanctions against Italy, 
1339-4^; iind President Wilson, 
1641-2. 

League of Nations, character of 
the; a highly doubtful construc¬ 
tion of human incapacity, greed 
and self-interest, 1431; how arc 
parties to be brought before a 
^Teacc-Court”? 45; States will 
never surrender themselves to 
the verdict of disinterested 
foreign Powers, 1644; ideology 
of the, 1369; never a real league 
of peoples, 1338; articles of the 
Covenant dealing with revision 
had only a Platonic significance, 
1568; the guarantor of the basest 
“Diktat”, 1592 (efi 83); an insti¬ 
tution for the defence of the 
WTOng done at Versailles, 1393 
(cf. 1400); its task : to fix the re¬ 
sults of the Treaty of Versailles 
as unalterable and eternal, 1391^ 
i.c. a state of affairs born of a 
thousand years of injustice, 1392 
(cf. 1343); only a “Mutual In¬ 
surance Society” of the Victor 
Powers, 1200; belied its name; 
it was but an association of other 
interests, 1131; represented the 
interests of one group of States, 
1107; and the tearing asunder of 
economic territorial unities, 
j 439-40; the condition, if it is 
in the future to have any signi¬ 
ficance, 1431; it must become 
an organ of the evolutionary con¬ 
cept, 1344; a new system based 
on reason and justice needed, 
1324* 

League of Nations, the, failure of, 
1131; its failure to grant assis¬ 
tance to the weak and unarmed, 
1045; powerless to help mem¬ 
bers; talk rather than action its 
characteristic, 1339; speechify¬ 
ing at, 1492, 1513 i failure to con¬ 
trol action of huigrdsj 1165; fail¬ 
ure to enforccobligation si mposed 
on Czechoslovakia, 1503; has 
not solved one single decisive 
international problem, 1642; 
Western and Northern States 
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turning away from certain articles 
of the Covenant of the, IS77~8; 
its policy of obligation to war, 
1514; no practical help to be ex¬ 
pected from international insti¬ 
tutions, 706. 

League of Nations, and Germany: 
Germany’s entry into, iioi; as 
a constantly defamed nation it 
would be difficult for Germany 
to remain a member of the, 1057 
(17 May 1933); references to 
Hitler’s speech of 17 May 1933, 
1102.1122,1170; Germany gives 
notice of withdrawal from the. 
Bibliographical Note, 1087-8; 
the dangers of the: in leaving it 
Hitler rendered “un service dc 
clart< 3 ”, 1148-9; Germany \yill 
not return to, until the last vestige 
of discrimination against G. is 
done away with, 1138, 1183-4; 
reason for Germany’s with¬ 
drawal from, 1x87, 1189 (cf. 
1642); condition lor Germany’s 
re-entry into, 1189, 1216; Ger¬ 
many freed from tutelage of 
(Oct. 1935), 1254; Germany now 
(Jan. 1936) needs no help from 
the, 1259; Germany prepared to 
re-enter (March 1936), 1299; 
1391 sqq.; why should Germany, 
robbed by violence of her 
colonics, become a member?, 
^393» Germany will not asso¬ 
ciate herself with the League’s 
unreasonable actions, 139s; Ger¬ 
many will not return to the 
League of Nations, 1393-5; the 
German people set in place of 
the, 1544. 

LcbcnsrccJit, Germany’s, will be 
fanatically defended, 1177 (cf. 
" 75 )- 

Lebemraum (living-space), 913, 
1307, 1641, 1657; L. of the 
talented peoples is too small, 
1262; a people’s right to decide 
on its own L., 1307; to support 
the agricultural class is the con¬ 
dition of a people’s success, 835. 

Lebemraum, Germany’s (see 
Colonics): *‘thc security of the 
German L. is for us the supreme 
law”, 1660; 1596; Czechoslo¬ 
vakia in, 1597; the problem of 


the German L., 1274 sqq.; Ger¬ 
many’s need for economic ex¬ 
pansion and land for settlement 
(at the cost of Russia), 1249. 

Legality (of the activity of the 
Movement), 92, 98, 161-8, i77» 
1000 (Hitler’s message to Italy, 
Oct. 1932); the Republican Con¬ 
stitution %vill be set aside by 
means of the Constitution, 163- 
4 (cf. 167), 168 (note), 188 (cf. 
190 s.f.); 191; the decision taken 
after the failure of the “Putsch”, 
135-6,155-6,161 sqq., 1560; the 
SA. and L., 162 (cf. 178). 

Leipzig and Cologne, capitals of 
German trade, 604. 

Lemas, Lucien (interview with 
Hitler, 13 Sept. 1934), 1188 sq. 

Lcrchcnfcld, Count, 19-20. 

Lierau, 1604. 

Life and liberty of the German 
nation: whoever cannot re¬ 
main within this circle of inter¬ 
ests has no right to exist in our 
community, 927-8. 

Lippc-Detmold, the election in 
(15 Jan. 1933), 639. 

Lipski, interview with Hitler and 
von Ncurath (15 Nov. 1933), 
1143 sqq.; interview with Hitler 
(14 Nov. 1934), 1190; talks with 
Hitler (22 Jan. 1935), 1201 sq.; 
interview with Hitler (22 May 
1935), 1247 sqq.; interview with 
Hitler (18 Dec. i 935 )» 1256; 
conversation with Hitler (ii 
Jan. 1937), 1334; interview with 
Hitler (5 Nov. 1937), 1367 sq.; 
interview with Ribbentrop (21 
Mar. 1939), 1587-8; interview 
with Ribbentrop (26 Mar. 1939), 
1603. 

Lithuania (see Mcmcl), 1235-6 
(Germany will not conclude non¬ 
aggression pact with); restora¬ 
tion to Germany of Memel, 
1588, 1626-8. 

Living-space, see Lebemraum, 

Lloyd George, 79. 

Locarno Pact, ( 5 ermany will ob¬ 
serve so long as other partners 
abide by it, 1241; Germany 
bound by, 1215; violated, 
in the view' of Germany, by 
the Franco-Russian Pact, 1237; 
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1288-9, 1303-4;. the sacri¬ 

fices of Germany in the interest 
of the, 1287-8, 1308; German 
Memorandum of 25 May i93S» 
1294; Germany no longer bound 
by; Memorandum of 7 Mar. 
J936. >f 93 - 9 -. 

Lochner, Louis (interview, 23 Feb. 

1933) . *009; (inter\’iew, Mar. 

1 934 ) » 432 » 506. 1 173-4. 
Long-term planning, 870, 88 x, 

1117. 

Lossow, von, 4, 153 note (his 

51 per cent.), 155. 

Love, NSDAP. and L. for the 
Fatherland, 68-9, 77. 

Ludecke. Kurt, 168, 369-70, 665 
note, 838-9 note. 

Ludendorff, and the “Putsch”, 

135; his view of Italy as an ally, 
55 . 

Lutze and Seldte, 285; in Roehm 
Purge Speech: 311, 326 (ap¬ 
pointed Chief of Staff after 

Rochm’s death), 328 (new 
instructions given to SA.). 

McCormick, Anne O’Harc (inter¬ 
view, July 1933)1 428-9, 528, 
729, 866-7. 

MacDonald, criticism of a state¬ 
ment made by Mr., 1228. 
MachtuhermUme^ The, 292-3, 294; 
a turning-point in history, 646 

(cf. 647). 

Machtpolitik, essential for Ger¬ 
many’s recovery, 85. 

Mackensen, Marshal von, 1374. 
Madrid, Franco’s entry into, 1590. 
Magaz, Marquds dc, 1355 (received 
by Hitler, 6 Aug. 1937). 

Maginot Line, 1501; West Wall 
better still, 1502. 

Magyars, over a million annexed to 
Czechoslovakia, 1518 (cf. 1519). 
Main-Frontier, Bavaria docs not 
desire, 253. 

Majority Principle, 256; the ma¬ 
jority, as catchword, 42; a 
majority never led a people 
successfully, 626; majority de¬ 
cisions, unreason of, 201 sqq.;, 
world history not the result ol’ 
majority decisions, but of the 
activity of single individuals, 
196, none at Parteitage, 199- 


200; rule of the majority, 783 
sqq., see Rule of the People. 

Manchukuo and Anti-Comintern 
Pact, 742; Germany recognizes, 
1395. 

“March on Berlin” (see Bavaria, 
Berlin,Mussolini,the “Putsch”), 
160; a physical march or only in 
spirit? i6x. 

Marriage-loans, 886-7. 

Martyrs, of the “Putsch”, 137,158, 
X 59 . * 74 . X138. X559-60; of the 
NSDAP. 1264-6; the German 
dead: “our good spirits: our 
masters for the future”, 283. 

Marxism (5ec Newspapers, Prole¬ 
tariat, Russia, and cf. Bolshe¬ 
vism); in Gennany, Hiller’s 
rcstrospcct, 1152 sqq.; the divi¬ 
sion of the Second Reich into 
Bourgeoisie and Socialists, 89; 
German workman in 1914 de¬ 
serted M. and found his way 
back to the nation, 812-13; 
Marxism did not fight in the 
Great War: the German work¬ 
man turned back to his people, 
848, 850; Marxism, when the 
Reich was worn out with the 
War, struck and struck the Ger¬ 
man working-man first of all, 
850; the character of its attack, 
666; disintegration of the social 
order caused by M., 264; de¬ 
struction of the basis of com¬ 
munity-life, 666; the class- 
struggle; trade-union movement 
pays the Social Democratic 
leaders well, their weapon 
against the State—the general 
strike, 846-7; the supremacy of 
a single class, 257; its effort to 
replace the leadership of a State 
by a Jewish master-class, 991; 
the fight between numbers and 
quality, 857; the destruction of 
the quality of the head, wretched¬ 
ness and misery for the hand 
(Faust und Stint), 857; its appeal 
to the centrifugal primal instincts 
in its attack upon States,* 991; 
Marxism and theory of simi¬ 
larity of all men: in that case all 
organizations would be unneces¬ 
sary, 89s; places no value on the 
individual, 93; deals a mortal 
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blow at all personal initiative, 
8g8 (cf. Marxism and property, 
896); equality of men disproved, 
255; world-outlook of: toward 
the world without pacifist, in the 
domestic sphere terrorist, 666; 
Marxist solidarity—a phantom, 
as contrasted with the solidarity 
based on a common blood- 
relationship, 667-8; M. and 
international solidarity con¬ 
trasted with the only reasonable 
solidarity—that eternally based 
on community of blood, 869; 
violence of, demanded to meet it 
a fighting organization, 197; the 
fight against, 254; criticism of 
255; 14 years of M. have ruined 
Germany, 115; faith in M. lost 
in Germany, 195; Hitler, “my 
task before posterity—to destroy 
M.**, 667; M, in Germany 
destroyed (i Jan. 1934), 668; 
millions of former Marxists con¬ 
verted to National Socialism, 
282. 

Mass meetings in Munich of the 
NSDAP., 3, 129 sqq., 130 note. 

Masses, the, their characteristics, 
863 (see Idealism); the virtues to 
be found in, 147; the support of 
the M. essential, 147 and note; 
their slumbering energies must 
be aroused: the hope of .Ger¬ 
many, 62. 

May-Day Celebration, 67 sqq;, 
May-Day Spring Festival: its, 
meaning, 987; May-Day and the 
regained community ^ of tbe 
people, 939; May 1, holiday with 
wages, 891-2. 

A/cm Kampf: first part published 
18 July 1925; second part pub¬ 
lished 10 Dec. 1926; Mein 
Kampf and France, 1268; a 
Franco-German rapprochement 
would be the best rectification of 
the book, 1268. 

Memel (see Lithuania), biblio¬ 
graphical note, 1216-18;1235-6; 
Memel restored to Germany 
1588; Hitler addresses Germans 
in M. (23 Mar. 1939)* 1588-9; 
1626-8. 

Memorandum of 7 Mar. 1936: 
Hitler’s offer, 1307, 1322. 


Mendelssohn, 54. 

Merekaloff, A. T. (ambassador of 
U.S.S.R.). 1464- ... . 

Mesopotamia, early civilizations 
of, 32. 

Middle class, 832; salvation of: 
primarily a fight against unem¬ 
ployment, 883. 

“Might”, the danger of an explo¬ 
sion if natural and vital interests 
are overridden by, 1272. 

Military service, compulsory (see 
Conscription), duty of, 67. 

Militia or a professional army, 

lOII. 

Minorities, support for German, 
1019-20; 1235, 1346; M. in 
world-history, _ 18; the folly of 
oppressing national, 1425. 

Minority”, The “historic, 145; 
626. 

“Miracle” of the German Resur¬ 
rection, 161 (cf. 137), 198, 2x2, 
226, 283, 405, 406, 490, 654, 
X537 (cf. X543> of the 

N.S. Revolution, 1333; ™ 

Anschlufi, 1445 (“a miracle of 
faith”); 1447; the uvo miracles: 
the rise of Prussia and the crea¬ 
tion of the Third Reich, 657-8. 

Model Revolution of 1933, The, 
209-22; discipline of the Revo¬ 
lution, 209 (its freedom from 
excesses, 210), 2x1, 213 (the 
most bloodless revolution), 2x4 
(discipline); 2x5^ bloodless but 
not because National Socialists 
feared to look at blood (cf. X378), 
no window-pane broken, cf. xs7, 
X096; 218 (number of lives sacri¬ 
ficed in M.R.) ; foreign countries, 
because of this discipline, have 
failed to realize the true character 
of the Revolution, 2x4-15; pro¬ 
tective custody, &c., when em¬ 
ployed, 2x6; the “iron hand” 
2x9; deaths of adversaries not 
half as great as the number of 
N.S. previously murdered by 
them, X 378-9; the M.R. in 
Goering’s speeches, 219-22; the 
M.R. and the Jews, 730; see 
also 98-9, 157, 524. 1118; con¬ 
trasted with the Revolution in 
Spain, X57; only parallel Fas¬ 
cism in Italy, 1146; comparison 
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with (i) the French Revolution 
and (ii) the Fascist revolution in 
Italy, 2X0-11 (cf. 215). 

Monarchical Restoration cannot be 
discussed, 272. 

Money: work alone as the basis of, 
941. 

“Monroe Doctrine** for Germany: 
“Germany for the Germans**, 
110; a similar doctrine for the 
Greater German Reich, 1646. 

Moral renewal as prescription for 
German recovery, 58. 

Morality, N.S. fight for a better, 
1116-^. 

“Morgenrot** film disapproved by 
Hitler, 1005. 

Morocco, rumoured occupation of 
by German troops, 1345 (and 
note), 1402,1494,1662-3 (troops 
said to have landed in Liberia), 
1672-3; 1639. 

Moscow: criminal protdgds of 
Moscow interned in a German 
concentration camp, 217 (pro¬ 
test from England). 

Motor-roads 871, 907; 947 (“the 
greatest work undertaken in the 
history of mankind**); 960-1, 
984; solution of rivalry between 
railways and motor vehicles, 
877; 886, 888. 

Motors (see People’s Car, Ver¬ 
sailles, Treaty of): 866-7; the 
growth of the industry in Ger¬ 
many, 948; conditions of future 
manufacture in Germany, 984-5; 
the value of German motor-cars, 
947; the encouragement of 
German motor-cars, 906; use of 
German materials, 907; synthetic 
rubber and synthetic petrol, 
problems of, 907; motor-pro¬ 
duction, 958; the motor-car no 
longer to be an instrument of 
class-division, 974. 

Motorsport-Badge, 950. 

Munich, Raterepublik, i; Hof- 
brauhaus, meeting in 2, 3; 
Circus Krone, meeting in, 2, 
130; Kampjbund formed, 3, Hit¬ 
ler political leader of, 4; the 
“Putsch**, 149 sqq.; as scat of 
the Movement, 253; as spiritual 
capital of the NSDAP., 603 
(the central point whence the 


battle for Germany’s future shall 
be waged). 

Munich Declaration: Chamberlain 
and Hitler, 1528 (for this see 
Addenda at end of this book); 
discussion of Germany’s vital 
interests with England, 1595 “^I 
the Vienna Award not covered 
by, 1618 (interpretation of the 
Declaration), 1621-2. 

Munich Settlement, the, why it 
was necessary, 1617; its results, 
i6i7-i8;and the Vienna Aw'ard, 
1540-1; the Vienna award, 
neither England nor France ob¬ 
jected, 1618; “Never another 
Munich’*, 1617. 

Murders organized by Jews (at 
Frankfort, Kdpcnick,and Bruns¬ 
wick in 1933), 1265. 

Mussolini (see Austria, Italy): in 
1922,1399; Hitler follow’ed M.’s. 
example too closely in the 
“Putsch**, 159; Hitler adrnircs, 
428. 867, 1120; “a personality of 
saccular greatness**, 1400; in 
Berlin, 1360sqq.; demonstra¬ 
tion on 28 Sept. 1937 a profes¬ 
sion of faith in common ideals, 
1361, 1399-1400, 1461-2; for 
Hitler’s letter and telegram to 
Mussolini on ii and 13 Mar. 
1938, 1421, 1422; Hitler to M. 
(Rome, May 1938), 1460-3; pro¬ 
claims a principle as the moral 
law of Fascist Italy, 1461-2; 
Hitler’s telegram to (29 July 
1938), strengthening of the 
Romc-Bcrlin Axis, 1464-5; 1515, 
1520-1, 1530-1, 1534, 1541. 
*561, 1572, 1589 (Hitler’s tele¬ 
gram to, 26 Mar. 1939), Hitler’s 
telegram on signing of Pact of 
Friendship and Alliance, 1664-5'» 
acts in concert with Germany in 
Spain, 1672. 

(Nation) Nations, the permanence 
of, 1048 (France, Poland, Ger¬ 
many), 1113 (Germans, Poles), 
X144 (Germany, Poland), 1162 
(do.), 1215 (France and Ger¬ 
many); 1218-19; 1232 (Poland), 
1289 (France and Poland), 
i304-5» *342 (Italy, Ger¬ 

many, Poland), 1431 (nations. 
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a creation after the will of God, 
and endure eternally); each 
European nation must lead its 
own individual life determined 
by its traditions, 1252, 1261; 
conditions contrary to their 
reasonable vital claims must not 
be imposed upon, 1272; a nation 
must protect itself by its own 
strength, 1309; nations: virtuous 
(England and France), not virtu¬ 
ous (Germany and Italy), 1594; 
God alone can judge whether a 
nation is virtuous, 1594”5; new 
N. have formed new States and 
thereby created new tensions, 
1342; of W. Europe, their 
rivalry in cultural co-operation, 
1280. 

“National**, to be distinguished 
from “dynastic** or “monarch- 
istic’*, 12; N. and “social**, 
identical conceptions, 15. 

National, consciousness, education 
towards a, 43 (cf. 57, 92); N. 
boundaries and State frontiers, 
1607; N. claims, Gcnnan re¬ 
spect for the, of others, 1046-7, 
1049; N. defence, German, now 
shields German economic life, 
1351; N. interests must yield 
before the higher interests of the 
European comity, 1607; National 
Front, German, dissolves itself, 

237. 

National Socialism: N.S. leaders 
formerly soldiers, 215, 218; N.S, 
bom in the Great War: it is the 
penetration of the whole of life 
with the spirit of the true fighter, 
1670; N.S. idea arose from 
collapse of 1918, 690; to that 
collapse the Party owed its 
unique organization, 690-1; its 
meaning, 898-9; N.S. watch¬ 
word: “one for all and all for 
one’*, 1133; has done for Ger¬ 
many what Fascism did for Italy, 
198; N.S. Revolution, a miracle 
of reason: the Gcnnan people 
had once more learned to think, 
205 (and see Miracle); N.S. 
Revolution, its single purpose, 
1095; its tempo, i84;N.S., a new 
conception of the world which 
demands a long and profound 


peace, 1469; in no way implies a 
destruction of historical and 
traditional values, 599; must be 
intolerant, 44s; its unity un¬ 
breakable, loi; its principle—to 
direct whole strength to the 
attainment of a single goal— 
solving one problem after an¬ 
other, 508 (cf. 890); believes in a 
system of free, independent, 
national States; contrast Bol¬ 
shevism, 1234; not to be imposed 
on others, “cette fa9on de voir 
vaut pour nous et ellc peut nc pas 
valoir pour Ics autres’*, 1466; 
“such a dear holy German cause 
that we feel inclined to pray that 
God may keep it primarily for 
our own people**, 1450; N.S. not 
missionaries, 1330; *438 s.f.; 
“our most valuable German 
patent’*, 1329; N.S. Weltan'- 
schauinig excludes a political 
export-interest, 1329; N.S. idea 
and its spread in foreign coun¬ 
tries, 1438; N.S. doctrine will 
become the political faith of all 
Germans, 1438-9; N.S. would 
be worth nothing if it were re¬ 
stricted to Germany, 775; N.S. 
political struggle. Hitler’s retro¬ 
spect, 1376 sqq.; N.S. achieve¬ 
ment, 950 sqq., 1x27; 1129; 1131; 
1134; 1372-3 (in five years); 1661; 
1382 sqq. (retrospect Jan. 1938); 
1387; N.S. and the annihilation 
of all enemies of the Reich 
henceforth and for all time (Feb. 
*939)1 *580; against N.S. stand 
the world-democrats allied with 
Bolshevists, 717. 

National Socialist German Wor¬ 
kers* Party, NSDAP. (see (Con¬ 
stitution, National Socialism, 
National Socialist State, and cf. 
Leadership): name, 2 (see 
Bohemia). 

Origin and purpose: its neces¬ 
sity, 181; the necessity for a neto 
Movement to educate the Ger¬ 
man people for its task, 1475; 
principles of the Movement, 14 
sqq., 98; the iron principles of 
the Movement, 183; formed 
from front-line soldiers, 146, 
555; its fighting machine owed 
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its rise to the opposition of the 
foes of the NSDAP., 691; “I 
fight**, the vow of the member of 
the Party, 625; “inhumane**, 
“immoral**; “we may be, but**.. 

60 (cf. 76); harshness {Harte) of 
its action excused: no vengeance 
desired: human shortcomings 
of agents, 98; members of the 
Party, “soldiers and officers of a 
community of the spirit based 
upon a WeUanschauung'\ 629; 
soldiers of a Wcltamcliauurtgt 
638; the representative of a real 
Weltanschauung: it thus pro¬ 
duced a real revolution, 212 (cf. 

142); Nationalists, members 
must be fanatical, 18; methods 
constitutional, 178; the goal 
fixed, 184; the formation of the 
“historic minority’*, 145; 625-6; 
its motto: “Germany must live, 
even though we die**, 129; its 
marching-orders: “an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth”, 

126; to be exclusive; there must 
be one will in Germany, 125 (cf. 

142, 146); its origin (refusing 
to co-operate with the existing 
parties): its aim: the formation 
of a new body-politic, 820-1; 
sole power in Germany: its pur¬ 
pose to gain, 142; rightly raises 
a claim to general leadership of 
the German people, 144; intoler¬ 
ance of, X77 (cf. ^5). 

Programme: its foundation 
and programme, 1x23-4; Pro¬ 
gramme, 2; 98; X02-22; 677-8; 

XXIS sqq.; 1187-8; the pro¬ 
gramme reproduced, xo2 sqq.; 
the people and the pcoplc*s life 
the centre of the programme of the 
NSDAP., 694; its demands, 57, 

64 sqq.; an unexampled pro¬ 
gramme, not to be learned by 
heart by a starving people, 243, 

25x ; 252 (first point: away with 
all illusions 1), 259; the greatest 
challenge of the century, 124; 
the first point; “not to lie”, xi6; 
conditions necessary for the 
realization of the N.S. Pro¬ 
gramme, 9xx; needs time and 
peace for the realization of its 
progranune, x22o; the realiza- 
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tion point by point of its pro¬ 
gramme, 1469-70; programme 
appropriated by other parties, 
241; the programme in retro¬ 
spect (1939), 120-1. 

Character and function: Ger¬ 
man Republic, why enemies 
of the, 56; Party to be ready to 
take the place of the collapsing 
Republic, 78; duty to hang 
“November Criminals**, 53; why 
Anti-Semitic, 57 sqq.; and the 
fight against Bolshevism (whether 
coming from without or within 
Germany), 1358; the function 
of, 624; its characteristics, it will 
resemble an Order, 625; the 
task and the resolve to fulfil it, 
XX7; its mission, 443, 450* ^26; 
the defence force of the com¬ 
munity in its domestic life, 624; 
four tasks set before the Party in 
X933, 120. 

Organization: its growth and 
organization, 824; the vast or¬ 
ganization of the, 624, 629; its 
gigantic organizations (SA., SS., 
Work Front), arc national smcli- 
ing-furnaccs in which a new 
German man will be formed, 
894; the greatest organization 
ever built by men, 946; the Party 
represents a selection from the 
people of its political elements, 
203 —a continuous selection 
beginning in the local group 
{Ortsgruppe), 204; as the school, 
training political apostles and 
combatants, 625; a school of 
education towards a life in com¬ 
mon, 231; the creation of a new 
people, the aim of the Party, X79; 
its organizers and speakers, X47; 
a rich reservoir of capable men, 
1377; National Socialist officials, 
recruited from all classes, 621-2, 
623. 

Early Days of the Party: chro¬ 
nological table, X -4; the early days 
in Munich, Hitler’s retrospect, 
X23-48; “Vdlkischer Beobach- 
tcr”. Party acquires, 2; diffi¬ 
culties met by those joining the 
Party in the early days, 124 sqq.; 
“Agitators”, X9; idealism of, 
members scorned as visionaries. 
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142; victims during the fight for 
power: numbers, g8; the sacri¬ 
fices of the, in the political 
struggle, 1155; the victims at the 
hands of Communists, 1234-5; 
the victims in the political 
struggle, 1264-5; the miracle of 
German unity—the victory of an 
idea—the result of the sacrifice 
of the martyrs of the “Putsch**, 

137. 

Achievement and future tasks: 
the three phases of the histoiy 
of the Party, 638; the task in 
1918: to unite Germans divided 
by false education, 92; the future 
task of the Party, 629; the “Old 
Guard** and the task of the 
Party, 635-6; education against 
any reassertion of the influence 
of the Jew in Germany, 625; the 
achievements of the Party, 223 
sqq., see under National Social¬ 
ism, supra \ its confession of faith 
has created German internal 
unity, 973; the liberation of Ger¬ 
many owed solely to the, 1155; 
by uniting the German people it 
has begun a new epoch in German 
history, 1410; no romance in 
world-history more wonderful 
than the development of the 
Party, 212; the history of the 
Movement a miracle—to pos¬ 
terity it will appear as a fairy-tale, 
138 (sec Miracle); tasks of the 
Movement, the outlook for the 
future, 616-36; it possesses eter¬ 
nal youth because of new tasks 
always awaiting accomplishment, 
1348; its gift to millions of a 
fresh pu^osc in life, 946; its 
organizations only a means to 
an end—“the inner welding to¬ 
gether of the body of our 
people**, 232; fate of Germany 
bound up with the existence of 
the Movement, 231; leadership 
in the Party: its character, guar¬ 
antee of the perpetuity of ^e 
Party, 204; its work of education 
to go on generation after genera¬ 
tion, 1544, 1561; Movement will 
go on for 1,000 years, 224 (cf. 
226), 

National Socialist State (see 


Constitution, National Social¬ 
ism, National,'Socialist.'ficiijrvin 
Workers* Part^*' Revol)Lition of 
1933)1 *3^8 sqq.; the- Statp','be¬ 
fore the Great War, Ividlooinp to 
be regarded asi ’di^cridwt ,6pc^ 
financial interest^,* as fh^'/^epre- 
sentative of bijr h^ifsincs^j^^ '?52; 
the need was mr .ian autnority 
independent of any one class, 
not a class dictatorship, but the 
dictatorship of the whole com¬ 
munity, 854-5; a stable and 
authoritative State uniting all 
interests, 1x7-18; it is to stand 
above interested parties: its task 
to safeguard unity, 9®oi pr®* 
cise constitutional form of the 
State is indifferent, 12, 77, 109; 
the goal is a real People’s State, 
64, 77; it will be intolerant, 77; 
a State of workers, not of drones, 
64; the State of the Weimar 
Republic: the carrying over of 
its institutions into the National 
Socialist State, 157; the building 
up within the German Republic 
of the future N.S. State, 155 (and 
note)-! 56; not to be built on a 
parliamentary foundation, 151; 
the constitutional and legal basis 
of the Third Reich, 292; a true 
“State of the German People** 
(ein deutscher Volksstaat), 247-8; 
the people as the support and 
guarantor of the N.S. State, 616; 
the N.S. State will establish an 
authority to which every man 
may subject himself in Prussian 
obedience, 301 (cf. 460); has the 
duty of acting as the executive, 
203; repudiates the right of eco¬ 
nomic coercion, 938; will not 
assume the role of entrepreneur, 
ibid.; no bureaucratization of 
economic life, ibid.; the test of 
achievement and capacity:^ it 
docs not mean bureaucratization 
of the nation*s life, 899; its 
resources are to be directed 
to stimulate production, 886; 
Government cannot be shaken 
(Aug. 1934)1 1*84; its stable 
regime (Jan. 1936)1 1257; united 
and secure against a world 
of utter insecurity, 1357; the 
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achievement of the N.S. State, 
639-42 (i Jan. 1934); 649-50 
(27 Mar. 1936); 650-4 (Sept. 
1936); 654-6 (2 Dec. 1938—a 
review of six years); the contrast 
between 1933 and 1939, 658-60; 
the Third Reich will grow on 
into the centuries, 208. 

National Socialist State and the 
NSDAP., see Addendum on 
pp. 662-4; the Movement to be 
the model for the Reich of the 
future, 179; the Party, the organ¬ 
ization of the political leadership 
of the people, 203; NSDAP., 
complete penetration of the 
Reich and all its organizations 
and institutions by the, 1387; 
Party as political representative 
of the nation’s will, 645, the sole 
bearer of the political will of the 
State, 313; NSDAP. as the 
driving-force of the State, 6x7; 
Party is the leadership and in 
fact the legislature, the State is 
the c.xecutive, 203; Party and 
Army, 646, 1349 (see Army); 
“The Party has now become the 
State” (6 July 1933), 265, 866; 
local officials of the Party not to 
assume the functions of the 
Government (July 1933). 865. 
Nationalism: the true Nationalist, 
35-6, 92-3; Nationalist victims 
of Jewish terror in Germany, 37; 
“Nationalism” and “Socialism”: 
their fusion in the Party, 91, loi; 
thus bourgeois Nationalists and 
international Marxists were both 
scared away, 93-4; the danger of 
permanent division averted, 94- 
7, 99, 100. 

“Nationalist”, defined, 92-3 (cf. 

96). 

Nationality, the principle of, 1042, 
1428; futile to endeavour to 
force peoples to change their 
nationality, 1081 (Poland and 
Alsace-Lorraine proof of this); 
(see Germanization). 
National-Socialist, 15. 

Nature, the eternal struggle be¬ 
tween the strong and the weak, 
45- 

Naumann, Friedrich, 15 (note). 
Navy, German (see Anglo-German 


Naval Treaty), 1079-80; will not 
take part in any new naval 
rivalry, 1243; limit of 35 per 
cent, of British Navy, 15 per 
cent, below total tonnage of 
French navy, 1242-3. 

Negotiation and Treaties, Ger¬ 
many desires to secure her just 
demands through, 1092; the 
failure of Germany’s effort to 
gain her rights by negotiation, 
1545-6. 1557; 1594- ^ . 

Negroes, 37, 83. 783-4. 1567-8, 
1639. 

Neurath, von, 1374. 

New Order restoring equal rights. 
The, 1314; a New Order on the 
way, its motto: “Reason and 
Logic, Understanding and Mu¬ 
tual Consideration”, 1314 (not 
“Versailles”). 

Newspapers, Marxists must read 
only Marxist, why ? when “Every¬ 
where truth must be able to hold 
its own”, 259. 

“Night of the Long Knives”, The, 


3*5- 

“Non-aggression”, meaning of, not 
clearly defined, 1237. 

Non - intervention (Nichteinmi^ 
schung) in affairs of another 
State, 1355. 

Northcliffe, Lord, Jewish Press- 
Lord, 47-8. 

Norway, 1577. 

“November Criminals”, 53, and 
confession of war-guilt, 54; paci¬ 
fist cowardice, subservience to 
enemy, &c., 81; to be tracked 
down into their last lurking- 
places, 117; Day of Reckoning 
to come, 76; vengeance on, 107 
(contrast 98); their work founded 
on a lie, 116, 408; the November 
men, their power at an end 

(Sept. 1933), 638. . 

NSDAP., see National Socialist 
German Workers’ Party. 

Nuremberg, buildings to be erected 
at, 206; the choice of N. for 
P/ir/eiMge justified, 206; Nurem¬ 
berg Parteitag, “The Great (Com¬ 
munity-Festival of the Nation”, 
205, a living demonstration of 
the success of the Movement, 
712. 
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Obedience {see Leadership): 447; 
blind O. gave to the Party the 
power to surmount everything, 
180; “blind followingof an idca“, 
901; in the authoritarian State, 
543-4; the N.S. State to establish 
an authority to which every man 
might subject himself in Prussian 
O,, 30X (cf. 460); and the single 
will, 543-4; the meaning of 
“Gefolgschaft”, ibid.; subor¬ 
dination is the law for all men, 
622. 

Oil production, 956-7. 

“Old Guard**, The, in Rosenheim, 

233. 

Oldenburg-Januschau, von, 1250. 

Olympic Games in Berlin, 604-5; 
an opportunity for foreigners to 
see the ordered life of Germany, 
1263; French guests at, 1287. 

Openkowski, Brunon von, 1368, 

Opposition, The, 226-35; three 
groups of, 449; the crushing of 
the O., 233; Hitler ready to offer 
the hand to the O., 244 and note 
(cf. 327), 1105 (Oct. 1933). “36 
(cf. 920-1); no force in Germany 
which could turn against the 
present regime, 1547; impri¬ 
soned enemies of the State, the 
allies of foreign Powers, 1551. 

Optimism, Hitlcr*s conviction that 
men arc becoming better, not 
worse, 548. 

Orsenigo, Cesarc, 1566. 

Ostmark, The, in German history, 
1426; the N.S. heralds in the O. 
who proclaimed their faith in 
German unity, 1436; Germany’s 
shield-bearers, 1458; return of, 
«47o, 1472, «473. H74-Si >498- 

Pacts of non-aggression with her 
neighbours, Germany ready to 
conclude, 1199, 1208 [with ail 
the world, 1214 {see Eastern 
Pact)], 1235-7 with all Ger- 
many*s neighbours, but not with 
Lithuania; i2^z\ atid see 1298-9 
(Lithuania now included), 1303 
(Czechoslovakia and Austria in¬ 
cluded); and see Assurances. 

Palestine, 1497, 1536, 1558, 1593- 
6, 1622, 1648. 

Parliament, “the supreme ex¬ 


pression of a faulty education**, 
194; Parliament, German, col¬ 
lapsing, 74. 

Parliamentary Democracy, de¬ 
stroyed freedom of German in¬ 
telligentsia, 242; alien to German 
youth, 628. 

Parliamentary system, Germany*s 
ruin, 71; a perversion of the 
people’s will, 505; parliamen¬ 
tary-democratic principle denied 
by N.S., ibid. (cf. 188). 

Parteitage {see Nuremberg), origin 
of, 198-9; procedure at, 199; 
Delegates* Congress and Special 
Sessions, 199-200; their pur¬ 
pose, 196, 197-8, 205 (to bring 
our people to think reasonably), 
205-^; effect on Party members, 
200, 207; of other parties under 
the Weimar Republic, 141. 

Parties, Political {see Centre Party, 
Communism, Social Democratic 
Party): none in trenches, 43; 
Bourgeoisie and Marxists both 
responsible for the collapse of 
Germany, 99-100; the parties 
under the Weimar Republic, 
139 sqq.; in contrast with 
NSD.^P., 142; the old parties: 
none could win the whole 
country, for they represented 
only sectional interests, 139! 
old P. not dangerous, 36; in 
Germany: both Marxist and 
Bourgeois P. had grown old and 
sterile, 89; the Left, 9 sqq., fail¬ 
ings of, 63-4; the Middle Party: 
as a party of compromise is 
doomed, 14; the Right, 9 sqq., 
lacking in will and courage, 62, 
63; economic life, destruction of 
by the parties, 241; Hitlcr*s 
burning vow to root out from 
Germany the world of political 
parties, 96; the attack on, in the 
campaign before the election of 
5 Mar. 1933, 237 sqq.; sup¬ 
pression of, 237; People’s Party 
(Bavaria) dissolves itself, ibid.; 
all parties (other than NSDAP.) 
declared illegal, 237, 265; P. 
destroyed: will never return, 
373 1 pronounced finally abolished 
(6 July 1933), 265; the old politi¬ 
cal leaders and their criticism 
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of the new State, 299-300; in 
England, 23. 

Paul of Yugoslavia, Prince, 1665-6. 

Pacification of Europe: eight sug¬ 
gestions tending towards a, 
1344 - 6 . 

Pacifism (see Bourgeois, Law, Pro¬ 
letariat): the two meanings of 
the \yord, 1259-60; the view that 
life is not to be maintained by 
conflict may slowly poison an 
entire people, 786, it leads to the 
destruction of the competitive 
instinct and of the ambition for 
outstanding achievement: it will 
eventually destroy the best eco¬ 
nomic system built up on com¬ 
petition, 789-90; P. is a Marxist 
idea, 258. 

Pacifist, to be a P. argues a lack 
of character, 66; pacifists will 
not die in defence of the Reichs¬ 
tag, 75 - 

Papen, von, 165, 166, 167, 193, 
277; Hitler’s letter to (26 July 
1934)11 > 80-81 ; in Roehm Purge, 
288,311,325,331. 

Peace Conference, see Conferences. 

Peace - Treaties: ** world - con¬ 

science”, “world-justice*, &c., 
*439; Versailles, Treaty of. 

Peace, 50 years of, in Europe, 
before the War 1914-18 through 
Germany’s military power, 55; 
Germany’s need for peace, 676; 
bom from maintaining a balance 
between conflicting interests, 
1261; before Peace we wish to 
write Honour and to include the 
conception of Freedom, 1324; 
the possession of a powerful 
armament as condition of taking 
a stand for, 1352 (cf. 1373); the 
German love of, its character, 
1388. For Germany’s desire for 
peace the following references 
may be of service: 1003, 1014; 
1079-80; X085; X089; 1104; 

1109-XO (German people’s love 
of p.) ; XX20 (Germany’s wish 
for peace with France, England 
and Poland—and with all States); 
X122; XX24; 1x26; X135 (Ger¬ 
many’s need of peace); XX36; 
1137; 1141; 1158-9; 1*68; xx7x; 
1*76; 1178; 1184-5; **86-7; 


X X93-4 (Germany a sure guaran¬ 
tee of peace); XX96; 1203-4; 
X 2 X 3 ; X215; 12x8; X 22 o; 1247; 
1251; 1258; 1263; 1277; 1304; 
1307; 1311; 1316-17; 132X; 

*323; *332; *345-7; 1348 (front¬ 
line fighters); X35X (Germans 
peace-loving); 1373; 1409; *4*°; 
1436; 1469; 1491; 149s (love of 
peace of the Second Reich); 
1496 (West Wall completed “in 
the scn'ice of peace”); X5X2 (“a 
practical peace policy”), X516 
(Hitler’s work for peace); 1535; 
1536; 1545 (Hitler the lover of 
peace); 1557; 1561; 1590-x (the 
Second Reich a Germany of 
peace); 1598 (“the Parteitag of 
peace”); 1601; 1602; 1660; X669. 
Peasantry (see Turkey): as founda¬ 
tion of a people’s strength, 238, 
259; Germany’s future rests 
with the peasant, 242; the 
peasant, the essential pillar on 
which all political life must rest, 
829; his salvation must be 
secured at all costs, 83 x. 

People, The, the idea of, 187; the 
abiding substance of flesh and 
blood, 855; the living organism 
of, its maintenance the highest 
purpose in life, 18S; for National 
Socialism: a blood-conditioned 
entity, a God-willed building- 
stone of human society, 872; the 
eternal well-spring of strength, 
XX40-X; the P. itself is, in a 
State’s policy, the primary con¬ 
sideration, 780; “The People 
alone is our master: it is this 
people that we serve”, 9x5; the 
Government, the advocate of the 
people as such, 855 ; The P. to be 
the conqueror over classes and 
castes, over the interests of single 
groups, 86 x; the people’s voice, 
God’s voice, 1309-10, 13XX. 
People, A, the German nation has 
become, 939 (cf. 1129, 1137); 
the tenacity of forces maintain¬ 
ing a people’s individuality is 
generally stronger than the effect 
of any oppression, 1430. 
“People’s Car”, The, 907; 949; the 
“People’s Car” not a rival to 
other cars: its purpose, 975; the 
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**People’s Car” will form an 
outlet for wages which must not 
be spent wholly on food-stuffs 
which Germany cannot herself 
produce, ibid.; the People’s Car 
Factory to be a symbol of the 
N.S. German Community of the 
People, 976. 

People’s inner value, A: the inner 
value of a people changes as a 
consequence of changes in its 
inner blood-conditioned com¬ 
position, 782; it may be preju¬ 
diced^ by faulty education or 
organization, but it can be re¬ 
stored—this fact justifies the 
mystic hope for a new Germany, 
ibid.; negation of the value of a 
people—denial of difference in 
inborn capacity, 783 (no essential 
difference in value between 
Arj'ans, Mongolians, negroes, 
&c.); national character, its con¬ 
stancy: vices and virtues of 
Gennans can already be traced 
in the writers of Rome, 782. 

People’s State, The: the central 
point the people (neither the 
individual nor humanity), 871-2; 

^ 947. 

Peoples, created for eternities, 939 
{see Nations). 

Periods, “VVe must think in great 

^ 874. 

Personality, the authority of, 189; 
P., not democracy, has created 
values, 255-6; free initiative of 
P. must be safeguarded, 925; in 
N.S. Gennany the conditions 
arc favourable for the develop¬ 
ment of, 1469. 

Pfeffer, Franz, von, 172, 173. 

Pilsudski, 1146-7, 1162 (cf. 1173); 
1247-8 (Hitler’s idea of a meet¬ 
ing with P, in a train on the 
Polish-Gemian frontier); 1305; 
1369; 1406; 1492; Poland gov¬ 
erned by a man, 1513; 1577; 
1629; 1632-3. 

Planned economy, A: the dangers 
of, 910; German success through 
(May 1935), 910-11; the analogy 
of the farm, 915; the German 
people has understood the neces¬ 
sity for a, 914; the criticism of 
western democrats, 927-8; there 


cannot be an independent eco¬ 
nomic system, 93^1 ^ national 
economy “subject to obliga¬ 
tions”; where a free economy 
fails, a planned economy must 
take its place, 943. 

Plebiscites in National Socialism 
{see Elections in Germany), 
their significance and character, 


202 sq. 

Poland {see Danzig, Prussia, East; 
Beck, Lipski, Pilsudski, Wysocki; 
Nations, the permanence of): 
Poland’s reaction to the An^ 
schlufi, 1435; Poles, several hun¬ 
dred thousand, annexed to 
Czechoslovakia, 1518 (cf. 15x9); 
treaty with France, 1289, 1295- 
6 ; England’s guarantee given to 
(31 Mar. 1939), 1678; the blank 
cheque given to Poland, 1679- 
80, 1691, 1692; 1682-5 (Hitler’s 
reply to Chamberlain); Franco- 
Polish guarantee (13 Apr. i 939 )> 
1604; effect in Poland of French 
and English support, 1695-6. 
Poland and access to sea, 1272; 
1424-5; 15x3; X565; 1587; 

1629-31. 

Poland and Germany, 1021- 
39; X143-7; X 374 - 6 ; 3405-6; 
1424-5; 143s: 

167S-X705 {see Poland, Polish 
Corridor); Hitler as a nationalist 
can understand Polish national¬ 
ism, 1040; Germany will observe 
the obligations imposed by the 
Treaties, 1039 (May 1933). 
1041; the Treaty of Versailles 
could have met the reasonable 
claims of both, 1047; Poland’s 
“historic rights to existence” 
recognized by Hitler, io8x (cf. 
1144); economic relations, 1082; 
after Germany’s withdrawal from 
the League 01 Nations—the idea 
of the possibility of war must be 
banished, 1146; Poland and 
Germany, Non-Aggression Pact 
signed (26 Jan, 1934). xisi; ix6r 
(an important contribution to 
the maintenance of world peace); 
1208; 1215; 1232; 1267; 1305; 
1334; X337; X367; X369; 1406; 
1492 (its significance); 1513; 
1562-4; 1577; X629 (the pact of 
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Poland with France); repudiated 
by Germany, 1632-3; Hitler’s 
policy towards, 1161-3 (co¬ 
operation in economic relations); 
the danger that the Versailles 
settlement might produce a tra¬ 
ditional enmity, 1161-2 (cata¬ 
strophic effects of any future 
war); Poland and Germany, 
united, will never seek to take 
territory froni Russia, 1173; 
economic relations, 1190; Polish 
Legation in Berlin becomes an 
Embassy, 1x90 (the significance 
of the change); Gazeta Polska 
interview (26 Jan. I935). 1202-4; 
some elements in Germany 
hostile to Poland, 1202 (cf. 
1250); policy of Reichswehr for 
Germany: collusion with Russia 
against P.: Hitler’s disagreement 
with Schleicher, 1202 {see xooi, 
1247-50); may have to unite 
forces against Bolshevist Russia, 
1202; the idea of a hereditary 
hate was entirely erroneous, 
1201, Hitler made the necessary 
correction, 1204; Poland recog¬ 
nized as the home of a great 
and nationally conscious people, 
1232; Hitler’s wish for the 
establishment of normal rela¬ 
tions with Poland, 1149; Ger¬ 
man policy, 1247-50: Hitler 
before Jan. 1933 had urged 
General Schleicher to break off 
relations with Russia and not to 
sacrifice Poland {see 1001, 1202); 
Hitler’s Polish policy: the opposi¬ 
tion to, within Germany, 1250 
(cf. 1202); the agreement of 
Jan. 1934 a logical necessity, not 
an act of diplomatic virtuosity on 
Hitler’s part, 1267; from under¬ 
standing to mutual regard, 1305- 
6; Poland and Germany, policy 
of conciliation will continue 
5 :^ _(Am^-- 1936), 1325-6; Hitler’s 
policy of ^nciliation supported 
^^^by mndenburg, 1325-6; policy 
rrapprochement to continue 
1347; Declaration 
of ^6: fxvo Governments on the 
.treatment of their 
respective minorities, 1366-9. 
Poland and Danzig, Hitler’s 


definition of his policy, 1367-8; 
Danzig after cessation of con¬ 
stant intervention by the League 
of Nations, 1406-7; Poles in 
Germany, rights and duties of, 
1368-9; Polish minority in 
Germany, representatives of 
the, received by Hitler, 1368-9; 
1513; 1561 sqq. (common inter¬ 
ests as against Russia); frontier, 
any change in, would be at the 
cost of disproportionate sacri¬ 
fices (Jan. 1938), 13751 friend¬ 
ship between Poland and Ger¬ 
many during 1938 one of the 
reassuring factors in European 
politics, 1577; Hitler’s terms 
(Mar. 1939) stated by Ribbcn- 
trop, 1587-8; Poland’s reception 
of Hitler’s proposals (i939)i 
1603; 1605; terms of Hitler’s 
offer to Poland, 1630; Poland’s 
reply, ibid. The “Apostles of 
humanitarianism” assert that 
Germany is mobilizing against 
Poland, 1628; Poland moves 
troops though Germany has not 
mobilized a single man, 1632. 
Hitler has no intention of attack¬ 
ing Poland (26 June 1939)* *675; 
Polish persecution of Germans, 
1679; 1683-4; 1686-7; 1689; 
1691-2; 1695-6; 1701; Poland 
and Germany, the offer of 
Mar. 1939 could not be re¬ 
peated (28 Aug. 1939)* 1698-9; 
the new tenns for a settlement, 
ibid., retrospect of relations 
between, 1700; Hitler accepts 
the proposal of the British 
Government for direct dis¬ 
cussions between Poland and 
Germany (29 Aug. i939)» a 
Polish Emissary with full powers 
to arrive in Berlin on 30 Aug. 
1939. 1703; Poland accepts prin¬ 
ciple of direct negotiation, 1705; 
1 Sept. 1939. German troops 
invade Poland. 

Poland and the Vienna Award, 
1540, 1561, 1618. 

Police, Auxiliary, their solely politi¬ 
cal character, 1052, 

Polish Corridor: return of, to 
Germany demanded, 995; “a 
particularly great injustice”. 
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1007; the Corridor, formed in 
order to dig an abyss between 
Poland and Germany, 1081; no 
cause for war between Germany 
and Poland, 1107; only created 
in order to perpetuate hatred, 
1113; Hitler's plan: railway and 
motor road through Pomerania 
—realizable perhaps in 15 years, 
124^ (May i93S)i relatively of 
small importance, 1^49 (in 50 
years it will be forgotten); the 
Corridor, unreasonable to dis¬ 
pute access to the sea for so 
great a State, 1^72; bitter 
thing'' for Germany, but Hitler 
entirely ready to admit that 
Poland needs an outlet to the 
sea, 1434-5; i5^7-S; 

50 delimited in order to prevent 
an understanding bchveen Ger¬ 
many and Poland, 1629. 

Political action: the starting-points 
for, (i) the worth of a people 
and the character of its internal 
organization, (ii) the character 
of a people's education, 790* 

Political life, the factors which 
determine a people's, 782 sqq-; 
principles of achievement and 
personality must be acknow¬ 
ledged in, 788. 

*Tolitical Thought" in Germany 
<Apr. 1923), s8. 

Political will, marriage^ of P»W. 
and economic activity, which 
characterizes the white race, 
to be recognized as uncondition¬ 
ally valid, 793; the essential for 
political action is the fomiation 
of tlie P.W, of the nation as a 
whole, 816; P.W, and national 
strength, 818—the fonnation of 
the will, the constant factor— 
the condition of everything else, 
819, 

Politics, definition of, 779-80; 
power only basis of, 70. 

Popular Fronts (see Coalition 
Governments), and Jesvish pene¬ 
tration, 699. 

Population, to be increased not by 
annexations but through more 
births, 1220, 1308; increase in 
population of Germany, figures 

(Feb. 1938), 969. 


Postal services in Germany, 959-60. 

Power, The will to, 17-18; P, only 
basis of politics, 70; must be 
anchored in the people, 194* 

Po wc r-D iplomacy, 1215, 

Prayers, cf., 115; 116-17; 207 (cf. 
212); 408; 409; 410; 480; 488; 
583;6711838;374;932-3;1176; 
1310; 1321; 1323-4; 1333; 1373: 
1450;1561, 

Prejudices, the task of the NSDAP,; 
to educate the nation till old P. 
arc destroyed, 92; blind men to 
the claims of the common ele¬ 
ment w'hich should unite them, 
97; of the older generation: from 
these German Youth is freed, 
546; Germany has broken with 
a world of, 620 (cf, 635). 

Press, The, note on pp, 511-12; 
(i) in Germany: under Weimar 
Republic: its task, to maintain 
political division, 141; reform of 
German Press: ree Programme, 
Point 23, 106 (cf, 66, 121); 
NSDAP, treats Press as the 
Nationalist Socialist Press had 
been treated under the Weimar 
Republic,239* 493-9; "Gagging 
of the Press", Hitler opposed to, 
49S; control of, 607, 1401, 1492; 
its co-operation in producing 
unity of opinion and of w^ill, 643; 
in Third Reich, "a mighty instni- 
men t in th c se ^ice of our people's 
self-preservation", 734; National 
Socialists had made of the P. a 
real institution for the education 
of the masses, 506; the aim: the 
creation of a single wiO in the 
nation, the Press must co-operate 
in this task, 500-1 (cf, 503); Der 
Stiirrner, Hitler excuses, 509; 
Jews and the P,, 27-8; results of 
removal of Jews from German P,, 
734; not to be only Government 
new'spapers in Germany, S®3; 
foreign correspondents, position 
of, 507; (ii) in other countries: 
the duty and the faults of the 
international, 1178, 1535; con¬ 
ferences fruitless because of dis¬ 
tortions of the foreign Press, 
1404; need to control the poison¬ 
ing of public opinion by the 
Press, 1402-3; Press campaign 
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figiiinst Germany in England and 
France, 1401-3 (yec 1678-9); P. 
m England» 23; Jewish Press in 
America, 48-9, in France (hatred 
of Germany), 47; in Italy, State 
Leadership and Press follow one 
path, 140^; Germany N%ill hence¬ 
forth (Feb. 1938) answer the lies 
of the foreign Press, 1401-2, 
T4io(cf* 736-7); agitation in the, 
1636-7; lying international joyr* 
nalists, exported from Germany 
as the spoiled goods of the Ger¬ 
man nation, 1660; the omnisci¬ 
ence of international journalists, 
1661-^; they do not work for 
peace, 16G1; parasites, 1662; 
one lie disproved is capped by 
three new lies, 1C62-3; Hitler 
on English press campaign 
against Germany, 1G78-9. 

Price, Ward (interview iS Oct^ 
1933)1 1105 sqq*; (interview, 16 
Feb. 1934), 1171 sqq.; (inter¬ 
view, Aug 1934)1 90a sqq., 

1181 sqq.; (interview, 17 Jan. 
J93S)j 1198 sqq,; (interview, 
17 Man 1935), izii sqq.; (inter¬ 
view, ID Man 1936), 1303 sqq,; 
(interview, 13 Mar. 1938), 1423 
sqq.; (interview, t 8 Sept. 1938), 
1500 sqq. 

Principles valid for individuals are 
valid for nations, 1315-16. 

Private capital, the claims of, con¬ 
trasted with the German railways 
regarded as a socialistic under¬ 
taking, 922-4. 

Private foreign loans and invest¬ 
ments will be honoured by a 
N.S, Germany (Oct. 1930), 997 
(cf. 1009, Feb. i933>* 

Production (ree Capacity, Labour- 
resources) : the watchword of 
German economic leadership, 
618, 619 and note; the German 
people's demand for an increase 
in, 89S; to be raised so as to 
advantage all, 928; and the rais¬ 
ing of the standard of living, 
948; and the necessity for a 
planned economy, 937; pro¬ 
duction stimulated, S77 (1933); 
886; increase in: figures, 951 
sqq. 

progress, the ultimate meaning of, 


X446; impossible in a completely 
bureaucratized economy, 897, 

Proletariat, solidarity of the, 50; In 
Second Reich (Marxism), Sg; 
Marxism makes the German P. 
Pacifist in foreign policy and at 
home Terrorist, 58-60. 

Propaganda (see Press): Hiller 
undertakes P. for Party, 2; 
National Socialist P., 736- 

7; 742-3; propaganda (Press, 
theatre, films) to be directed to 
a single goal, izi; the Army 
now immune from any attempt 
at disintegration by P-, 15S; no 
N.S. propaganda to be carried 
on abroad, 1143; no P, permitted 
which might endanger recon- 
ciliation amongst the peoples of 
Europe, 1492; by emigres ^ Ger¬ 
man newspapers published in 
Prague and Paris, 1165, 1238; 
of the international war-mongers, 
1633 (its aim the Bolshevik 
destruction of European civi¬ 
lization). 

Property, conflict of views on the 
justification of private property, 
808; Mar.xist theory of P. as 
theft, 27; private property : pos¬ 
session of, how to be justified ?, 
844-5; private property, its 
basis: only the creator can ad¬ 
minister that which he has 
created, 896 (cf, 47 Oi private 
property, conception of, cannot 
be defended unless it is ad¬ 
mitted that men's achievements 
are different* 787; see 468, 474: 
property, its depersonalization, 
844; private property, a natural 
product cannot be, O5; Hitler 
not against P,, 93; idea of P. to 
be maintained as basis of Ger¬ 
man culture, u8; NSDAP. 
recognizes private property and 
private debts, but not public 
debts—Reparations, no; P. and 
contractual rights will be re¬ 
spected, 890. 

Providence, 207; 262; 410-11; 
441; 448; 490; 906; the blessing 
of Providence, c.g,, 38S, 933, 
1257-8. 1373; 1301I 

i 455 i 1532, 1656; the scales 
of, 292; and the principle of 
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self-preservation, 695 j and the 
German people, BS4; wished to 
create a German people from 
the German tribes, 439; deepest 
love of P, often shown in chas¬ 
tisement, 690 j gives its approval 
only to those who are worthy of 
it, 1532; the reward of, 1543; 
1552; German people not created 
by P, to observes law which suits 
cither Englishmen or French¬ 
men, 1593; the itccessity for the 
consent of P, for all achieve¬ 
ment, 932; National Socialism 
has enjoyed and will enjoy the 
blessing of P,, 3SS (ct 391); 
has enabled Germany to safe¬ 
guard peace, 1323* 

Providence and Hiller (see Hitler); 
Hitler's mission, 1422; Hitler’s 
faith in, 403 sqq*; granted 
Hitler the good fortune to take 
part in the Great War, 16695 P* 
and the failure of the ^ ^Putsch”, 
133, 160 note; gratitude to P» 
for successful issue to struggle 
for the restoration of German 
people^s honour and rights, 1336; 
the call of P* to Hitler {9 Mar. 
193S), 1458; called Hitler to lead 
Austria back to the Reich, 1609 
(see Hitler); Hitler’s happiness 
that he had been chosen by P. 
to effect the Arischiufit 1427; 
’‘Providence has blessed me by 
allowing me to live at such a 
time" (Hitler), 1449; Schusch- 
nigg, wishing to create evil, was 
overruled by, 1454-5; isSo* 

Prussia, East, Hitler suggests 
greater freedom of conimunica¬ 
tion between the Reich and, 
1562,1565. 

Prussians are pan-German, 1014; 
“Prussian militarism", 15541 
Prussian virtues, 492. 

Psychological preparation neccs- 
Sf'iry before a declaration of war, 
1269. 

Public opinion (see Press, Propa¬ 
ganda), 14; X2i; poisoning of, 
by irresponsible elements must 
be controlled, 1245; in Germany 
prevented from making attacks 
on foreign countries, 1286 (cf. 
1268-9, T3t3)' 


Purge, see Roehm Purge 

“Putsch”, The (Munich 8-9 Nov. 
1923)1 41 149'^^®'I contrasted 
with the Revolution of 1933 
156; defence of, 1552; celebra¬ 
tion of, 126 sqq, ; the trial m 
Munich, 133 sqq., the membera 
of the NSDAP. accept the re¬ 
sponsibility for the P., 134, con¬ 
trast the behaviour of those 
brought to trial after the Kapp 
“Putsch**, 152-3; Hitler’s speech 
at his trial, extracts, 82,84-7, rog; 
the “Blood Flag", 175; the result 
of the P. I “the seed of the 
Movement was flung over the 
whole of Germany", 133, 152, 
162; ehejudgementof history, 87 
(and see Legality). 

Pygmies—'the critics of the Move¬ 
ment—232, and note. 

Race (rce An-an, Blood and Soil, 
Jews, White Race); conditions 
foreign policy, 1510; supremacy 
of the higher over the lower race, 
465 sqq,; the supremacy of the 
Nordic R. to be established over 
the entire world for one or two 
millennia, 775; the Nordic R. 
has a right to rule the world, 989; 
the white race and its conception 
of political supremacy, 792 sqq. 
(contrast China); the lower race 
is destined for tasks different 
from those of the higher race, 
775; N.S. racial idea as a basis 
for the true pacification of the 
world, 1158; N.S, racial theory 
has as its consequence respect 
for the life of other nations, 1203, 
1218-19; hi Germany, the core- 
people creates and sustains the 
unity of the State, 143,469,475; 
German recovery, a question of 
R'l 59 J capacity demonstrates 
race, 469, 476; from the inner 
endow'ment of a man one can 
infer his race, 990; R. and eco¬ 
nomics, 60 sqq.; R.’ and the 
Leadership Principle, 462-Bi; 
N.S. Legislation on R. welcomed 
by most Germans, 118; (in Apr. 
^989) German racial principles 
will never be betrayed; they will 
benefit the Czechs, 1614. 
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Race ^consciousn css, disintegrated 
in Germany by catchword4a» 

Railways, German, traffic on, 959: 
the firs^t socialistic undertaking 
organized on a really large scale, 
gzi-s; placed absolutely under 
the sovereign control of the Ger¬ 
man Government, 1335, 1347* 

Rathenau, murder of, 4, 21 j "'the 
300 Rathenaus'^ Ad¬ 

denda), 

Rationalization and unemployment, 
800, 

Raw materials, beet-sugar invented 
after Berlin Decrees of Napoleon, 
902; nitrates produced in Ger¬ 
many in the Great War, 902; 
independence of imports will be 
secured, 296; raw materials and 
the Second Four Years Plan, 
926; the difficulty will be solved, 
120; Germany will make herself 
independent of the rest of the 
world (Aug, 1934)1 cotton, 
petrol from German materials, 

930-1^ 

Rearmament: German R, ordered 
only when Hitler's proposals for 
maximum of 300,000 for armies 
had been defeated, 1651; of Ger¬ 
many, 948^ 9SI* ^S34i rearma¬ 
ment of other States instead 
of the promised disarmament, 
1127^ the idea of disarmament 
is thus proved to hove been re¬ 
jected, IZO9; of Germany, an 
armament completed such as the 
world has never yet seen, 1512* 
Reason, seemed to have deserted 
men, 1313 (after Germany's col¬ 
lapse); nothing is of value which 
is not based on, all views must 
be anchored in, 633; statesman¬ 
ship must be anchored in, 1306; 
the basis of N,S, policy, 1317; 
reason must rule in the N,5, 
State, 679“*80; must be supreme 
in the N,S. State, 935; and the 
common interest to be placed in 
the foreground, 8571 foreign 
policy, “I have tried to bring 
reason into Germany's relations 
with her neighbours", 632; 
reason, order, and stability estab¬ 
lished in German economic life, 
680 (cf, ri2s). 


Reconciliation, international, the 
hope of, 1138. 

Reformation, the, 440. 

Reich, the {see Bavaria), a Reich of 
freedom and honour: the goal, 
38; to “tower into eternity", 
1S43; creation of a strong central 
power with authority over the 
entire Reich, Programme, Point 
25, 107 and see German States, 
sjfpra. 

Reichenau, von, General, 1248, 
Reichsbank, the, placed under the 
sovereign control of the German 
Reich, 1335; Funk succeeds 
Schacht as President of, 1566-7, 
Reichsmark note: its cover, an in¬ 
dustrious nation, 972* 

Rc tchsta g (jcc Con st i t ut i on): 

Reichstag Fire, 233-S, 261, 661, 
1096-7, II19, 1135, 1166; 

Reichstag, refusal of credits for 
army in 1912, 1668; Reichstag: 
dissolution of, on Germany's re¬ 
tirement from the Disannament 
Conference, 1090, 1103; Reichs¬ 
tag Dissolution (7 Mar* 1936), 
1301-2; Reichstag speech of 20 
Feb* 1938, cf* 1521, 1569^ 1615; 
Reichstag, Dissolution of (iS 
Mar, 1938), after German occu¬ 
pation of Austria, 1436, 

Religion, standpoint of Party, Pro¬ 
gramme, Point 24, 106-7; the 
“Confessions" had to be put in 
their proper place, 90; and see 
Christianity. 

Religions perish with the people 
whose life they dominate, 441; 
only have meaning when they 
serve to maintain the living sub¬ 
stance of humanity, 441; more 
stable than constitutional forms, 
they sink their roots deeper in 
the soil; they would be un¬ 
thinkable without the masses of 
the people, 863, 

Reparations (see Versailles, Treaty 

1159 '^ 0 ; 

NSDAP. docs not recognize the 
“tributes” imposed upon Ger¬ 
many by the Treaty of Versailles, 
no; “Political payments”: a 
N,S* Germany will not make 
(Oct, 1930), 997 nothing less 
than extortions, ibid,; Gennany 
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would not submit to political 
extortion, 776 (Dee. 193 *)j re¬ 
parations must be completely 
abolished (1931), 9?^; the classic 
example of unconsidered action, 

1043, the fatal results of the 
policy, lo.^. 

Reserves, military, Germany pos¬ 
sesses none of any importance 
(Feb. I933)» 

Respect, international, Germany 
slowly winning (Jan. i 934 )> r ^49. 

Responsibility, Principle of, 

200 sqq.; always to rest with a 
single man—principle of old 
Germanic democracy, 200; ‘‘Re¬ 
sponsibility proceeding upwards 
and authority proceeding down¬ 
wards*’, 112, 201, 502, 789 (the 
principle of authority in the 
Army cannot be reconciled with 
the democratic principle). 

Retrospect of the years after the 
Machtitbermhme (1933-9), 637- 
60. 

“Revanche**, Germany has no 
thought of, 1175, 1215; wars of 
revenge now out of date, 1216 
(cf. 1286); 1348; 1491; 1502; 
1510-11 (no hatred). 

Revenge, see “Revanche**. 

Revenue of German State, 954. 

Revolution of 1918, The (ree Stock 
Exchange), Jews responsible for, 

8; fundamentally only a change 
of government, 211-12; econo¬ 
mic and political causes which 
must scourge on the R., 32; 
supposed gains from, 5-6. 

Revolution of 1933,The (ree “Model 
Revolution’*); the birth of the 
Third Reich: the character de¬ 
sired for the new State, 301; 
the harnessing of existing institu¬ 
tions to the service of the new 
idea, 157-8 (and note); its pur¬ 
pose to give to the workers of 
Germany their true place in the 
community of the people, 834; 
its result; the creation of the 
community of the people in the 
political sphere, in the economic 
sphere the Labour Front, 647; 
the victory of a Weltatischauung 
is a revolution, 211; the Macht^ 
libernahme, a real revolution, 212. 
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Revolutionaries, The, for Revolu¬ 
tion’s sake, 300-3; the diary 
of such a revolutionary, 301-2; 
their pathological aversion to¬ 
wards the new State, 302. 

Revolutions, all are nothing except 
racial struggles, 988. 

Reynolds. Rothay (interview. Sept. 
1930). 993 - ^ 

Rhine, The—nothing if not Ger¬ 
man, 1^9* 

Rhineland Zone, military occupa¬ 
tion of demilitarized (7 Mar. 
1936), 1302; statement of Ger¬ 
man case, ibid.; Election Cam¬ 
paign, 1304 sqq.; British ques¬ 
tionnaire (6 May 1936), 1346-?; 

Ribbentrop, his view of Hitler’s 
proposals to Poland, 1605; 1705. 

Richl, Walter, 15 (note). 

Rieth, Dr. (German ambassador in 
Vienna), removed, 1x80. 

Right(s) (see Equality of Rights, 
Strength); “Right to live’’, a 
people’s, not merely to vegetate, 
1260; for Lebemrecht sec 407; 
rights imply duties, 860; rights 
of the German people, 69; rights 
to be fought for, not begged for, 

Rochm, unites fighting associa¬ 
tions, 3; forms Reichskriegsflagge 
for Hitler, 4; 172-3; Hitler’s 
letter to Roehm (i Jan. 1934)1 
289; and see Roehm Purge; R. 
and Stahlhelm, 280, 284, 285. 

Roehm Purge (cf. Rochm and see 
von Blomberg, von Bose, General 
von Bredow, BrUning, von dcr 
Dccken, von Detten, Ernst, 
Gocring, Heines, Goebbels, 
Hayn, Hess, Heydebreck, 
Himmler, Jung, Hindenburg, 
Lutze, von Papen, General von 
Schleicher, Schmidt, Seldtc, 
Strasscr (Gregor), Treviranus, 
Uhl), 287-332, bibliographical 
note, 288-9; Hitler’s letter to 
Roehm (i Jan. 1934), 289; the 
Second Revolution, 287; the un¬ 
rest in Germany in 1934, 304-5; 
cf. 318,319-20 (“in the next thou¬ 
sand years there will be no other 
revolution in Germany**, 329); 
“The Night of the Long Knives’*, 
315; N.S. Leaders, their charac- 
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ter, man, 

his character, 331; SS., their 
loyalty, 376; German princes, 
325; foreign connexions main¬ 
tained through General von 
Schleicher and General von 
Bredow, 318; foreign Press re¬ 
ports: criticism of, 325; the 
number of the victims of the 
Purge, 32^; the objection: why 
not a judicial procedure? Hit¬ 
ler's answer, 322-3; Hitler: “the 
supreme Justiciar of the German 
people”, 321 (cf, 327 
Roman Catholic Church, Centre 
Party, Christianity* Note on, 
362-5; on the Concordat and 
the Papal Encyclical Mit brm- 
imtder Serge (14 Mar. 1937)1 
34Si 372-4; 3S3-5 (sterilization 
law); 388-9; 389-90 (Papal 

Encyclical); 391; 393 (Catholic 
Church in Austria)* 

Roman Empire, castes in the, 16; 
collapse of the, 20; reason for 
the collapse, 600* 

Romans and Germans in history, 
1462, 149S-9. 

Rome and Carthage, 8o4”5 (econo¬ 
mic life dependent on the fleet 
and army of Carthage)* 

Rome, Hitler and the millennial 
monuments of, 1463* 

Rome, Hitler's visit to (May 1938), 
1459 1498^ 

Roosevelt, President [see Czecho¬ 
slovakia), Hitler's sympathy with, 
428, 867; his Peace Appeal (14 
Apr. 1939), 1605; Hitler's answ^er 
to, 1635-56; Hitler asked to 
assure States (list given) that 
Germany will not attack them, 
1647; Germany will give such an 
assurance on request by any of 
these States, 1649* 

Rosenberg, Alfred, becomes prin¬ 
cipal editor of the Volkiseher 
Beebachter^ 3; 988-9* 
Rosenheim, first Qrtsgntpps formed 
outside Munich, 2, i2g, 233* 
Rossbach, 172* 

Rothermere, Lord, letter of Hitler 
to, 1356* 

Rousseau, 26. 

Ruhr, occupation of the, by the 
French, 3, 19, 42, 72, 132* 


“Rule of the People”: when 
Genius and individual achieve¬ 
ment arc subjected to the 
majority it is called R. of the P.; 
in reality it is the rule of 
stupidity and mediocrity, 784* 

Rumania, 1577, 1578; 1619 (the 
Vienna award). 

Russia (jce Air Convention, Eng¬ 
land) : the stages of Soviet develop¬ 
ment, the threat to the white race, 
798; the failure of Marxism in: no 
freedom or brotherlincss, 257; 
Bolshevist Russia as the prime 
example of the failure of Marx¬ 
ism, 928-9; the low standard of 
living in, 929; starvation in, 
898; her food supply, 913, dis¬ 
tress despite extent of territory, 
914; grovvth in population a 
menace to Europe, and particu¬ 
larly to Poland, J041; social 
problem distinguished from 
the problem of society, 685; 
the revolution of society = the 
destruction of the intelligentsia, 
the social question declared to be 
solely a question of wages, 685- 
6; situation in, discussed with 
Wysocki, 1082; Russia and 
defensive frontier on Danube? 
1182; her military resources, 
1290-1, 1340; the Soviets, “unc 
expression assez con forme i\ sa 
nature”, 1466; dependent upon 
the capitalist world, 257-8; de¬ 
pendent on Western capital: 
should be made to stand on her 
own feet, 898; supported on the 
arm of capitaiist States, 1176: 
industrialization of, possible 
through forces supplied by the 
white race; made easier through 
a lower standard of living, 799^ 
Russia and Gcmany: Ger¬ 
many's mistaken view of Czarist 
R., 55; German Communists ha\’c 
relumed from Russia disappoint¬ 
ed, 258; Schleicher on an agree¬ 
ment with R.; Hitler opposed to 
the idea (Jan. 1933)^ i 
Schleicher's view that the Soviet 
army could threaten Poland only 
and not Germany; a short¬ 
sighted view, 1248; the views of 
the German Reichswchr (repre- 
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scntcd by Schleicher) disproved, 
1376; R, will never be attacked 
by the united forces of Poland 
and Germany, 1x73; mainten¬ 
ance of normal relations between 
1355, 1464 (cf. 1339); Russia’s 
means of attacking Germany, 
1289; any co-operation with R. 
impossible, 989; common inter¬ 
ests can be cultivated if propa¬ 
ganda excluded on either side, 
II61; “in no circumstances would 
Germany fight for the Bolshe¬ 
viks” [no Eastern Pact], 1214; R. 
claiming world revolution, one 
cannot ally with, 1256; Hitler 
resolutely opposed to any co¬ 
operation of the West with, ibid. 
Hitler rejected co-operation with 
Bolshevism, not with Russia, 
1281 sqq.; out of the question 
that N.S. Germany should ever 
be bound to protect Bolshevism 
or agree to accept the assistance 
of a Bolshevist State, 1339; R. 
(alone of European countries), 
Gennany docs not wish to enter 
into closer relations with, 1395; 
Germany’s agreement with R., 
1663; Non-Aggression Pact 
signed, 1678; England had forced 
Hitler into agreement with 
Russia, 1681; 1687 (Russia and 
Germany would never again take 
up arms against each other), 
cf. x688, 1692; Russia must con¬ 
cur in any guarantees given by 
Germany to Poland, 1703. 

Russia and the Jews (see Jews 
and Bolshevism): Jews incite 
Germany against Czarist R., 46; 
the Jew becomes a revolutionary 
in order to overthrow a monarchy 
which might be dangerous, 51-2; 
Jews in, 31-2, 989; Jc\yish op¬ 
pression in R.| 37; the victory of 
the Jew in Russia: Germany to 
have the same fate, 82. 

SA., Note and Bibliography, 169- 
74; and see SS.; what do the let¬ 
ters stand for? 177; SaalscJiuts- 
abteihmg, 177-8; origin of 130- 
x; SA. and SS.: their purpose, 
1050-1, 1099-1100; to form the 
political school of Germany, 117; 


“School for the education of a 
new German people”, i8i;“Thc 
Guard of the National Revolu¬ 
tion”, ibid.; “guarantors of the 
future of Germany”, 1109; 
appearance of SA. in early days 
in Munich, 131; at trial in 
Munich, 134; “often hard, yes, 
and ruthless and harsh”, 18 x; 
the stout fist of the SA., 185 s.f.; 
SA. and SS. lost more than 350 
killed and about 40,000 wounded, 
1051; a political, not a military, 
organization, 3x2; “Political 
Soldiers”, 176; SA. and Army, 
287; SA. and SS. have no con¬ 
nexion with the Rcichswehr, and 
cannot be counted as military 
cflFcctivcs, X049-52; and “legal¬ 
ity”, 177; completed the National 
Socialist revolution almost with¬ 
out bloodshed, 211; SA. and the 
march of a nation, 1350; Hitler’s 
letter to Roelim (i Jan. 1934)* 
289; Rochm Purge, 305-32 
passim; SA. Sport-Badge, 169- 
70; SA. WehrabsetcheHf 170-x. 

Saar, the: Note on, 1082-4; its 
return to Germany, 1193; 
Germans in. Hitler’s speech to, 
1084-6; the only territorial ques¬ 
tion awaiting settlement, 1x45, 
1x69-70; attempt to smuggle 
Communist propaganda from, 
into Germany, 1x65; Gerrnan 
proposals for a settlement with¬ 
out holding a plebiscite, 1x69 
(rejected by France, x 170); 1188- 
9; plebiscite in, danger of, 1x69; 
German proposals for conduct 
of plebiscite unanswered by 
France, 1x91; Hitler’s speech to 
(26 Aug. 1934), 1x85-6; French 
journals anticipate a Gennan 
“Putsch”, X191; Saar plebiscite, 
1x94-5, Hitler’s speech after the, 
1195-6, Hitler’s view of result 
of, 1196; Hitler’s speech at 
Saarbriicken at celebration of 
plebiscite result, 1206-7; 1430; 
France and Saar plebiscite, x 502; 
Saar plebiscite Statute as m^el, 
1524; 1607. 

SaarbrOcken, see West Wall. 

Sacrifice(s), passim, cf. e.g. 139; 
144; x79s.f.; 183; x86; 559-^0 
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(for the army); 6^7 (the early 
days of the Movement); 6519; 
369 (Winter-Help Fund); 13*7- 
8 and note; i 6 oa; N,S* as a 
doctrine of work and effort, and 
thus of sacrifice, S. made 
voluntarily in Germany to estab¬ 
lish a community of the people, 
as contrasted with the enforced 
sacrifices in Spain, 682-3; S, 
made by town and country: a 
capital for the future, 873-4; 
S, and the building-up of the 
new community, 891; of Ger¬ 
many in the cause of European 
peace, 149 i-z, 1493; limit 
to German, 1493- 

Sabburg, meeting of N.S. parties, 
2. 

Sanctions (ree League of Nations): 
threat of enforcement of, against 
Germany, I0S7; Russia, 

France, and Czechoslovakia were 
in a war against Germany, who 
would apply sanctions against 
these three nations? 1309, 

Savings, the protection of, 890 (cf* 
889), 

Savings-deposits, 889, 953. 

Scandinavian statesmen cannot 
complain of German public 
opinion or of the Gcmian 
Government, 160S. 

Schacht, 1566 (removed from 
Presidency of the Rcichsbnnk), 

Schleicher, von, General, 193; 
1001 j 1202, 1248 (Hiticris op¬ 
position to S.); Rochm Purge 
speech: 311, 312, 315, 318, 323- 
4 (meeting of Schleicher and 
Rochm); 331. 

Schmidt (Standard-Leader of SA, 
in Breslau), 310 (Roehm Purge 
speech). 

Schrader (leader of Brunswick 
Stahlhelm), his report to Duster- 
berg, 278. 

Schiisslcr, Rudolf, 2. 

Schulthess, 1349. 

Schuschntgg, see Austria. For rela¬ 
tions with Hitler cf, 1418 sqq., 
1424, 143^1 1441 sqq., 1447, 
1448-9, 1450, 14SZ, 1454-S;^ 

Schutsigeset!St Law for the Pro¬ 
tection of the Republic, 37. 
Schut;: 5 t<tff€lt see SS* 


Second Four Years Plan, I 337 i 
1468; its object, 926 sqq., 94 ^ 7^1 
and the farmer, 933; foreign 
currency saved by second Four 
Years Plan: its use, 926; no 
strikes or lock-outs in Germany, 
93B. 

Second Reich (^ee Germany): a 
Germany of peace, i 59 ®i 
internal decay in Germany, 
1013; the dissolution of the body 
of the people begins: the separa¬ 
tion into Bourgeoisie and Prolet¬ 
ariat, Nationalist and Socialist, 

,89; 94 sqq; ? 99 * ^ , 

Second Revolution,The, see Rochm 
Purge. 

Secret diplomacy, Hitler attacks, 
1316. 

Security (ree France), 1052-3, 
1122-3. 

Security, international, 1032-3. 
Seldteand the Stahlhelm. 777sqq.; 
meeting of Hitler, Goebbeis, and 
Seldte (Easter 1933), 278; 
joins NSDAP., and subordin¬ 
ates Stahlhelm to Hitler, 279; 
Hitler, S., and von Papen sign 
an agreement on the position of 
Stahlhelm members (21 June 
1933), ibid,; Hitleris Proclama- 
ion (27 June 1933)1 280-2; 
incorporation of Stahhelm con¬ 
firmed at Bad Rcichenhall (July 
1933)1 282; Agreement of Mar. 
1934, 284; S. twice meets Hitler 
(June 1934), agreement of Mar. 
confirmed, 2S4; S. meets Lutze 
after “Roehm Purge", 2S4”5; 
Hitler and S. agree on final disso¬ 
lution of Stahlhelm (Nov. 1935), 
28s; letter of Plitler to S., 285-6; 
in Roehm Purge speech, 325. 
Selection (Austese) of Leaders, see 
Leadership. 

Selection of men, battle is the 
eternal condition for the, 858. 
Self-confidence, restoration of the 
lost, of the German people, 1384; 
restoration of self-respect, 1385- 
Self-defence, national, duty of self- 
preservation, 66, 70. 
Self-determination of peoples [see 
Czechoslovakia), for every negro 
tribe, but not for Germariy, 83; 
the demand for the union of 
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all Germans to form a Great 
Germany, 103; granted as of 
course to primitive colonial 
tribes, denied to Germans, 1428- 
9, 1438 (granted as a matter of 
course to all peoples on the 
earth); 1510; 1517; *5*8', 15*2; 

1567-^ (self-determination for 
primitive negro tribes but not 
for Germany or Austria); 1609 
(re-established for Austria), 

Self-government of the people, in 
Germany: Germans without 
rights, the pariahs of the world, 

83 (cf. 24). 

Self-help (see Gift), nothing will 
be given, 179; 182; 252; 408; 
409; “Help thyself, and then 
thou wilt obtain also the help 
of the Almighty**, 972; 983; 9^6 
(cf. 1310); *313; *431; *440 
1457-8); 1510;*53*;*544;*553; 

1594; 1601; Germany's future 
lies in her own strength, xi6; 
self-help and Heavcn*s favour, 
883; first aid must come in 
political and economic life from 
onc*s own strength, 943 *» foreign 
countries contributed nothing to 
Gcrmany*s recovery, 950 (cf. 

Scl^prcser\'ation, the final cause of 
the unbroken course of human 
development, 695. 

“Selig nach unscrer Fasson’*, the 
Frcderician phrase recurs fre¬ 
quently, cf. e.g. 1130 (see 1132), 
1329-30, 1509 (cf. 1554). 

Seyss-Inquart, 1422. 

Share capital takes the place of 
personal property, 842-3; conse¬ 
quent alienation between those 
w'orking with the head and those 
with the hand, 843-4. 

Shipping, German, 958. 

Sickle and hammer (farmer and 
workman); the symbols lost by 
a bourgeois age, 894 (sickle, 
hammer, and intellect must be 
allied). 

Silesia, Upper, loss of, 19, 

“Sleep walker**, see Hitler. 

Slovakia: annexed by Czechs, 
1518; concessions made by, i 54 ®» 
Tiso in Berlin, declaration of in¬ 
dependence of S., 1581; Vienna 
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award, 1618; German troops 
enter, 1698. 

Slovaks, no desire to have anything 
to dowith Czechs, 1517, cf. 1519. 

“Social**, 15. 

Social Democratic Party: bound 
to resort to compromises through 
alliances with other parties, 140; 
suppression of, 237. 

Social Democrats, attitude towards 
the War, 50; their leaders pre¬ 
served their own lives in the 
War: working-men fell in battle, 
848. 

Socialism (see Nationalism and 
Socialism): an Aryan concep¬ 
tion: alien to the Jew, 26; its 
meaning, 476, 483; true S., un¬ 
like Marxism, values the indi¬ 
vidual, 93; and democracy, the 
meaning of, 621-2 (Socialism at 
its highest in the Third Reich); 
its sole justification: that it ad¬ 
vances a peoplc*s self-preserva¬ 
tion, 896. 

“Socialist** defined, 93 (cf. 96); 
the true S., 35. 

Socialization of businesses, 11 i-xz. 

Soldier, the German, his achieve¬ 
ment, 127; 491; the German 
always a good soldier, 559 (cf. 
711). “The German is either 
the first soldier in the world or 
he is no soldier at all,** 1545. 

Solidarity (see Marxism):^ “the 
living, national solidarity of 
the German people** as against 
the International, 668; true 
national solidarity can never find 
its meaning in receiving, but only 
in giving, 869; “the international 
solidarity of the proletariat wc 
have broken, in its place we wish 
to build up the living, national 
solidarity of the German people**, 
ibid.; S. of Europe, Hitler stands 
for the, but this solidarity stops 
at the Polish-Russian frontier, 
1256. 

Song, the German, 608-10. 

Songs, N.S., ixo6-% 

Soul of the People, the, material 
problems to be brought into rela¬ 
tion with, 119. 

South-West Africa, Hitler’s mes¬ 
sage to Germans in, 1604-5. 
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Sovereignty, rcstoi'ation of Ger¬ 
man, in military matters, 
over the ’whole territory of the 
Retch, 1314- 

Spain {see Bolshevism, Franco), 
anarchy in, 935; if anarchist shot 
in Spain, there is a mighty howl, 
31; Franco and the Nationalists, 
not illegal revolutionaries but 
the genuine, permanent S., 702; 
embargo on export of arms to, 
1327; bombing of the Leipzig^ 
1333-5; Austria spared the face 
of, 1433, 1444; i<J 33 . 5664, 

1671-^. 

Spam, Bolshevism in, 672; 
Bolshevist excesses in, 217, 677 
(cf. 679), 63 o, 682, 1357, 1399, 
T433; economic results of, 705 
sqq*; S, proves the danger of 
Bolshevism, 1337; S, freed from 
Bolshevism, 1600. 

Spain and Germany: the in¬ 
terests of foreign Powers in 
Spain, 7Q2~3; the reasons for 
Germany's interest in the Span¬ 
ish Ch'il War, 702 sqq,; German 
trade with Nationalist Spain, 
709; Germany interested only in 
commercial relations with S, 
1341-2; National Spain, con¬ 
solidation of a, may improve eco¬ 
nomic possibilities in Europe, 
1342; Germany desires a 
Nationalist Government in S., m 
order to buy Spanish ore, 1355; 
Spain (Nationalist) and Germany, 
signing of trade agreement, ibid.; 
Germany has no territorial inter¬ 
ests in S., 1398-9; Italian and 
German action in S., 1400; 
Germans have no intention of 
permanently establishing them¬ 
selves in S., 1541; German 

volunteers fighting in S., 1580; 
1600: 1633; 1671^4 (the return 
of the Condor Legion, Ger¬ 
many's gratitude); 10,000 Ger¬ 
man refugees from S., 1671^ 

Speeches, National Socialist 
speeches deal with principles, 
not tactics, 119. 

Spcng 1 er*s Dediue of the Westt 630, 
998, 

'‘Splintcr-Pany”, the NSDAP. as, 
125. 


SS., Note and Bibliography, i74”^r 
and sec SA.; their purpose, 1050- 
1; profession of faith of, 175; 
oath of, ibid.; marriage of SS, 
man, ibid. 

Stability of a Government and 
long-term decisions, 88r, 

Stahlhelm (jce BaldurvonSchirach, 
Dusterberg, Gocring, Hinden- 
burg, Klaggcs, Lutze, Rochm, 
Schrader, Seldtc), the “Steel 
Helmets", 277 sqq.; Stahlhelm, 
its purpose, 1051; Hitler Youth 
and Stahlhelm, 284; “National 
Socialist League of From Com¬ 
batants", the new name of the 
former Stahlhelm, ibid, 

Stalin, 1161, 1396. 

Standard of living, to be raised, 
884; there must be no egoistic 
opposition to raising the, 899; 
dependent upon amount of pro¬ 
duction, upon actual work done, 
950; in Germany, 13S9-90. 

State, the, an Aryan creation, 30; 
created by idealists, 143; not an 
economic organization, but a 
“volkic" organism, 85; purpose 
of, 187-9; the right of the strong 
State, 45; States in Europe, 
created by racial cores, 696; 
the State does not arise through 
any social contract but through 
the natural rights given by 
capacity, force, strength of w'ill^ 
and the heroic castof mind, ibid.; 
the Pow'er-State (Machtstaat) 
created the conditions for the 
subsequent economic prosperity 
of Germany, 804; the pow'cr- 
position is the condition for the 
improvement of the economic 
situation, 805; confiict of view 
within a State: its paralysing 
effect, 808; such conflicts strike 
at the power and strength of a 
nation as a whole, 809. 

Stavisky, 322, and note. 

Steel production, 955. 

Stennes, 173, 

Stephen, IGng of Hungary, 1463. 

Sterilization Law, 383-5. 

Stock Exchange, S.E. capital^ 
international, fi-7; S.E. and 
“shnre*capital", 22; "The Stock 
Exchange Revolution of 1918", 
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42; World Stock Exchange 
victorious in World War, 52; the 
dictatorship of the international 
S.E., 75. 

Strasscr, Gregor, 315 (Roehm 
Purge speech). 

Strasser, Otto (interviews on 21, 
22 May 1930), III, 459, 567, 
774, 988. 

Strength, the stronger always has 
the right to do what he wills, 45; 
S. only is justified in raising 
claims, never weakness, 178 (cf. 
1542, 1548); *'Only the strong 
deserves friendship*^ *‘our will 
is to make ourselves strong’*, 
545; build on your own strength, 
&c., 408, 409 (cf. Self-help); 
factors creating S., 189-90; the 
source of S., 231, 259 (cf. Pea¬ 
santry); ‘‘mobilization from the 
German people of that strength 
which is needed for the main¬ 
tenance of the life of all**, 266; 
“only the strength which can 
withstand the storm is really 
strong**, 183. 

“Strength through Joy** (Kraft 
durcii Freude), 912; figures (Feb. 
1938). 965- 

Stresemann, Gustav, 36, 72, 78, 
1392. 

Strikes, the madness of, 899; the 
loss to the nation’s wealth 
through S. and lock-outs, 892; 
Communists when in power for¬ 
bid, 900; social tensions to be 
adjusted not through S. and 
lock-outs, but by a higher states¬ 
manship, 1261; S. and lock-outs 
avoided through the common. 
sense of the workers (Jan. 1937), 
938. 

Sturmabtalungen, see SA. 

Stuttgart, “The City of Germans 
abroad**, 1073. 

Success, History puts to the test S. 
alone and not methods, 100. 

Sudeten Germans (see Czecho¬ 
slovakia), . Deutsche National- 
sozialistische Arbeiterpartei in den 
Sudetenlandertit 15 (note). 

Suicides in Germany since the 
Treaty of Versailles, 1058. 

Suvich, Italian Secretary of State, 
1167. 


Swastika, The, as symbol, 1439, 
1444, 1457 (cf. 44, 628). 

Sweden, 1577. 

Switzerland, raises no complaint of 
German interference in her 
domestic affairs, xi66; her inde¬ 
pendence a reality, her Govern¬ 
ment truly representing the 
Swiss people’s will, 1239; her 
neutrality unquestioned, 1349; 
the high significance of Swiss 
neutrality as an element in 
world-peace, 1464; 1577; 1608 
(neutrality). 

Syria, 1647. 

Szczepaniak, Stefan, 1368. 

Szembek, Count, interview with 
Hitler (12 Aug. 1936), I325' 

“Talk peace, but mean war**, 665 
(note). 

Taxation, the mill of taxation must 
be built beside the stream and 
not at its source, 830; liberation 
from unreasonable, 886; lower¬ 
ing of taxes which kill produc¬ 
tion, 889. 

Territorial claims, limits upon a 
national Government in press, 
in^, 1428-9. 

Territorial questions, none for 
which Germany \vould go to 
war, 1214. 

Terrorism and violence, a people 
cannot be robbed of its inmost 
character through, 1207. 

Theatre (German), 734; 968. 

Thirteen Points, Germany’s, 1240- 
S, 1300,1307 (the most generous 
offer ever expressed in history'). 

Tiso, Mgr,, in Berlin, 1581; inter¬ 
view with Ribbentrop (5 Apr. 
1939), 1604. 

Titayna, Madame, interview with 
Hitler (Jan. 1936), 1259-63. 

Todt, Dr., 1496, and the West 
Wall, 1572. 

Trade-boycott, 1652. 

Trade, international, barriers to. 

Unions, “if they had been 
iQ.mv h^ds during the War.. .** 

- (Hitler), 848-9; workmen had 
f before-their destruction) lost 
faith in T.U., 195; men re¬ 
mained in them from habit, 
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while convinced that existing 
conditions were Intolotablei 903. i 
fight against T*U. as political 
bodies^ 109; destruction of, 911, 
1140; reason for, 892; the trade 
unions taken over by the 
Government to secure the sav¬ 
ings deposited with them, 859- 
60; all class organisations de¬ 
stroyed, 1141. 

Treaties, abolition of Treaties of 
Versailles and St, Germain de- 
mandcd,i03(see Versailles, Treaty 
of); treaties of alliance, Ger¬ 
many no longer needs (Jan. 
1936), J 3 S 9 . For Germany and 
treaties the following refer¬ 
ences may be of service: 1 loo-i; 
1108; iio9-*io; iiao-i; 1133; 
1124; 1136; 112S; list (cf, 
1174); 1198-9; 1306; 12141 1 ^ 4 ' 
(Germany will scrupulously 
maintain every treaty volun¬ 
tarily signed); 1302-3; 1310; 
1312 (the world has no right to 
talk of treaties not being kept); 
1316 (secret alliances); 13^71 
1319 (sanctity of); 1320-1 (do.); 
1346-7: 1543; 1602. 

Treviranus, 331 (Roehm Purge)* 
Trinity of peasant, working-man, 
and worker with the brain, 3 38. 
Trotsky (Bronstcin), 51; considers 
the NSDAP. the one real 
danger for Bolshevisin (1932), 
833. 

Trusts, nationalization of, Pro¬ 
gramme, Point 13, 104 (cf, 109), 
Turkey basing herself upon the 
primitive peasantry of Anatolia 
had been for Hitler “a shining 
star'\ 868; 1577, i 60 o* 

Tyrol, South, 1566* 

Uhl (SA. Standard-leader) 
charged with the removal of 
Hitler, 317 {Roehm Purge 
speech). 

Ukraine (ree Ural mountains), 
tiitler interested in, solely from 
economic point of view, 1562; 
andi Vienna award, 1564, 1618* 
Unemployment, 241; 295-6; 950; 
and Rationalization, 800; cannot 
he regarded merely from the 
economic standpoint: the mental 


and moral effects of (J. must be 
considered^—the resulting change 
of spirit; here is the oppor- 
tuniiy of Bolshevism, 802-3; 
service must bC'rendered by the 
unemployed in return for sup¬ 
port given, 899; the fruitful soil 
for the growth of Bolshevism, 
1125: the unemployed: created 
by the Jew as a recruiting-ground 
for the Bolshevist Revolution, 
701, 743; Four Years Plan to 
abolish, 113-14, mS; the task 
of the absorption of the army of 
the unemployed in the process of 
production (Mar. 1933)^ 
action of U.S.A*: any useful 
measures will be adopted by 
Germany (Nov. 1933), 1133; re¬ 
duction in (Nov. 1933), 114G 
in 1933 27 millions of unem¬ 
ployed brought back into work, 
887; the Spring Battle against 
unemployment, 890 {1934); at¬ 
tack on, (i934)» 870, 8751 876*^ 
878-91; Government’s whole 
effort concentrated on (Apr* 

^ 934)1 891-3; U. and produc¬ 
tion, 978; the N.S. fight against, 
1117; no more real unemployed 
in Germany, but shortage of 
skilled labour (1937), 687, 
Unification, Unitjr, of Germany, 

130-1; a U. of will and spirit and 
community of thought, 331 (cf. 
407); the fusion of the millions of 
individuals into a U., 261, which 
cannot be broken, 645, 1143; 
national unity, the unification of 
the German people (i93)» 
work of the NSDAP., 972; 
unity in Wdtaitschmmng, its 
essential importance for a State, 
806-10, 813, 816; Gemian unity 
achieved, 538-9 (i93S)i S4S 
(1936); its fruits: Greater Ger¬ 
many (GriiffidMschtand)t SS i 
(May 1938); Germany never 
before more united, 711 (i937)i 
see farther the fanatical unity of 
the German nation as the best 
guarantee of peace, riio; the 
miracle of German U., 1125; 
the consciousness of belonging 
together: men must be thrown 
into the great melting-pot, the 
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nation, 1x34 (cf. 113s); 1254, 
(Oct. 1935); 133* ;U. as strength, 
1366; Germany’s second unifica¬ 
tion, completing the work of 
Bismarck (the Anschlttfi), 1456; 
1472 (Anschlufl); the natural 
right to unify Germany was not 
given by any Conference, it 
had to be taken, 1475; 1530; 
*533~4; co-operation of the 
whole community, 1542; foreign 
Powers can no longer break that 
D., 1554; the need to sink social 
differences in order to secure 
U., 1658. 

“Unilateral** violation of treaties, 
719, 1212 (cf. 1241), 1240, 1336 
(cf. Treaties, supra). 

Union of workman, farmer and 
professional man; the motto: 
“Honour work and respect the 
worker**, 836-7 (May Day 1933), 
cf. 873-4* 

Untalentcd peoples possess great, 
undeveloped living space (sec 
Lcbcjisrattm), 1262. 

Ural mountains, The, and the 
Ukraine, if under N.S. leader¬ 
ship, 929. 

Usury, death penalty demanded 
for, 105, 108, 

Valera, Dc, 1648. 

Value of a people, see A people’s 
inner value. 

Verein fiir das Deutschtum im 
Auslandf 1063. 

Versailles, Treaty of (see Austria, 
Control Commissions, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, France, Polish Cor¬ 
ridor, Reparations, War-guilt): 
compared with the treaty after 
the war of 1870, 999, 1111-12, 
1260-1; the problems which it 
ought to have settled, 1042 sqq.; 
object of, 57; a crime, 18; the 
curse of the November Republic, 
54; no peace, but bound to lead 
to a perpetuation of hate, ii11; 
hatred tearing asunder peoples 
instead of a higher reason unit¬ 
ing them, 13 II (cf. 1391). 

National Socialism and the 
Treaty: meeting in Munich to 
protest against the Treaty (1921), 
129-30; N.S. demand: Germany 


must refuse to execute the terms 
of the Treaty (1923), 75; break¬ 
ing in pieces of the Treaty: the 
aim of the NSDAP., 121; Peace 
Treaties not recognized byN.S., 
993; the NSDAP. will fight 
against the Peace Treaties, even, 
from the point of view of the 
world, with illegal means (1930), 
ibid.; N.S. attitude towards the 
Treaty (1930), 994-6; the 

setting aside of the Treaty, 655; 
not imposed by Providence, but 
by man, and therefore man can 
set it aside, 778 (cf. for this 264, 
836); refusal to recognize a god¬ 
less “Diktat** as a holy treaty, 
1450; Treaty to be separated 
from the covenant of the League 
of Nations (equality of rights of 
all members to be the basis of 
the Lca^c), 1240. 

Revision of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles: N.S. demand revision of 
the Treaty, 994; the entire 
world will call for revision, 1006; 
1041-2; 1048; 1107; 1241; 

1260-2; 1391; introduction of 
conscription in Germany in rela¬ 
tion to the Treaty, 1212; revi¬ 
sion of territorial provisions can 
never be effected by unilateral 
measures, ibid., such provisions 
will be unconditionally re¬ 
spected, X241; revisions of 
Treaty to be effected only 
through peaceful understand¬ 
ings, ibid.; violation of the 
Treaty by unilateral action with¬ 
out negotiation, justified, 1336 
(cf. 719); “stubborn and consis¬ 
tent opposition to revision”, 
1685; Hitler’s fruitless efforts to 
secure revision of the Treaty of 
Versailles, 1694-5; Hitler’s revi¬ 
sion of the Treaty so far as con¬ 
cerns Danzig and Poland, 1701- 
2; and for further criticism of 
the Treaty see 56, 57, 908, 
IIII sqq., 1 119, 1123, II2S, 
1130, 1131, 1133, 1140. 1156-7, 
1159, 1x61, 1223, 1225-6 (the 
failure of the victors to disarm), 
127 * sqq., 139*, 1404-S. 1504-5, 
15x0, 1543, 1568, 1592, 1593 
(“your Diktat is neither Right 
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nor Law**), 1606-7, 1609 

(Austria), 1629 (Polish Corri¬ 
dor), 1630, 1636-7, 1640-2, 

1643 (the cruellest dictated 
treaty in the world), i6sS» 1667, 
1694 sqq. For the criticism of 
the conception of “victors and 
vanquished**, 998; 1002; 1006 
(no world-order can be built up 
on such a basis); 1007 (no such 
conception after the overthrow 
of Napoleon); 1011-12 (an in¬ 
tolerable and dangerous dif¬ 
ferentiation); X014 (hence the 
folly of reparations); 1017 (pro¬ 
duces general feeling of in¬ 
security); 104s; 1093-4; iiii; 

XI2I; 1x56; 1x58; XX59; X 200 -I 

(cf. X229); 1240 (cf. 1260); 

1277; 133s (declaration that 
Germany’s cqualit>' of status has 
been restored); 1338; 1505. 

Consequences of the Treaty: 
responsible for the disintegra¬ 
tion of Europe, 68 x; though else¬ 
where Hitler says that the Treaty 
was not the cause of Germany’s 
misfortunes, but was itself the 
consequence of Germany’s inner 
confusion, 808, 8x4; economic 
consequences of the Treaty, 
1094-5, IX14 sqq.; collapse of 
German motor industry, 906. 

Demise of the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles: “The period of ’Diktats* 
is past’* (June 1934), 1x79; 
Germany in four years has bit 
by bit set aside the Treaty, 1352; 
cf. 1357; in five years page after 
page of the Treaty has been tom 
from its binding, 1449; fetter 
after fetter of the Treaty 
loosed, 1470; Austria: “I have 
wiped out the most disgraceful 
side of the Treaty**, 1609; 
destroyed “sheet by sheet’*, 
1655. Hitler contrasts: the letter 
of an c.\tortcd treaty v. the 
eternal ethic of life, 13x0; 
against paragraphs the eternal 
right to life of a people, 13x5; 
perishable juridical viewpoints 
on one hand, I speak for an 
everlasting people, 13x7; against 
the articles of a treaty, the voice 
of the eternal moral law, 13x9; 


“above this ‘Diktat* stand the 
eternal vital rights of the 
peoples**, X593; the end of 
the story: the Gemian nation has 
rejected the spirit of Versailles— 
and for ever! 13x2; Germany is 
liberated from the spirit of Ver¬ 
sailles, 1533; the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles “is dead’* (Sept. 1937), 

1357. 

Victor Emanuel, King, 1460, 1664. 

Vienna, a pearl, 1457. 

Vienna Award (2 Nov. 1938), 1561; 
Poland and, 1564; 16x8, 1622. 

Violence, sec Weapons of the spirit. 

“Vdlkischer Beobachter’*, acquired 
by the Party, 2; Esscr, first 
editor, 2; appears daily, 3; 
Rosenberg becomes principal 
editor, 3. 

Voice of the People, The, is the 
Voice of God, 1309-10, 1311. 

Volksbund Jiir das Dcutschtum im 
Amlandt 1063. 

Volksgemcimchaft, see Community 
of the People. 

“ Volksrctch, Das ueue deutsche (after 
the Amchlufi), 1436. 

Volks turn, the tic of a common, 
1438. 

Volkuerdtnig, an accomplished fact, 
1129 (cf. 939 . H 37 . i 35 o). 

Voltaire, 26. 

Voting, see Elections, Plebiscites. 

Wages and Prices, oscillations of, 
9x1; 9x5-16; stable relation 
between, contrast the anarchy 
of Spain, 934-5; chasing each 
other upwards in the demo¬ 
cracies: in Germany rising pro¬ 
duction and consumption and a 
stable currency (1938), 979. 

Wages, increase in, possible only 
if production increased, 941; 
every additional mark paid in, 
presupposes the performance of 
a mark’s worth more labour, 970; 

Wage and work: their interdepen¬ 
dence, 976, 978-9. 

War: a new war would mean a 
Europe sinking into Communis¬ 
tic chaos, 1046; Avill not come 
again, if it rests with Germany, 
1x81 (Aug. 1934); the peoples 
do not wish for, xx86; German 
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Government has no need to seek 
military successes, 1184; the 
German people does not want, 
1x28, 1211-12 (Mar. 1935)* cf. 
1214 (May. 1935); no German 
desires, 1260; effect of, to destroy 
the flower of the nation, ii9?i 
1219, 1260; Europe not big 
enough for a war under modern 
conditions, 1215; Hitler had 
solved all necessary problems 
without resort to arms (28 Apr. 
1939), 1637 (cf. 1639, 1655); 
Hitler’s abhorrence of war and 
warmongers: secs no reason why 
he should wage war (28 Apr. 

1939). 1639-40. J642. 

War-aims, see World War. 
War-Guilt (Treaty of Versailles), 
34; 53; 54 (rests with the Jews); 
108; 1001; and further for rejec¬ 
tion of the accusation of war- 
guilt see 995; 996-7; 1013 s.f.; 
10IS (untruth of confession); 
1045; 1094; 1129; 1x30; XX36; 
X156; 1335-6 (confession of 

war-guilt withdrawn); war-guilt 
clause blotted out, Hitler had 
thus restored to truth its honour, 

1667. . , , 

Warmongers, an international up¬ 
rooted clique, 1140; x 178-9; 
1x86; 1323; X345; 1663. 
War-psychosis: the mastering of 
the, X094. 1128, 1x84. 

Wars, lost W. can be made good, 
the fatal thing is the destruc¬ 
tion of the internal order of a 
national community, 684. 
Wealth: w’isc distribution of— 
when everybody has a share in 
the goods of the world—would 
counter Communist ideas, 776* 
Weapons of the spirit, 185, 196-7 
(of no service against violence). 
Weimar Republic, Hitler’s view of 
Germany under the, X152 sqq.; 
its subservience, X279; Hitler 
on the constitution of, 166; 
suspension by N.S. of rights 
secured under the, 236-7. 
Weltanschauungt the National 
Socialist W. must be anchored 
in the people, 6x6; its educa¬ 
tional work, 1533-4; unity in 
Wcltamchauung on fundamental 


questions essential for any 
wganization. 806 ,qq.. only ,0 
j * I'rect Its strength out¬ 
wards, 808; a Weltamchauung 
must be able to stand completely 
on its o\m feet. 898; Weltan^ 
schauungen, \i not broken at the 
outset, retain for centuries their 
capacity for conquest, 799. 

Wcssel, Horst, X265. 

West Wall {see Czechoslovakia), 
work on the, 656, a profession of 
faith in the community of the 
German people, ibid.; workers 
withdrawn ^ from Germany’s 
great building schemes, 1501; 
work on the West Wall, figures, 
1496; no one will ever break 
through the, X534, 1617; con¬ 
tinuance of work on: inclusion 
of districts of Aachen and 
Saarbriicken, X535, x6x7; thanks 
to workers on, X536; 1572; the 
greatest fortifications ever con¬ 
structed, 16x7, 1634; a surer 
guarantee of freedom than a 
declaration of the League of 
Nations, X663; Hitler’s inspec¬ 
tion of (May i939)» x 663-4; (25 
Sept. X938) power of resistance 
30 to 40 times greater than that 
of the old Siegfried Line, 1617. 

White Race, destined to rule, X258; 
that rule is the basis of the 
European economic^ structure, 
X259; charge that in the Far 
East Germany is betraying the 
interest of the, i39S- 

Wiegand, Karl von (interview, 
Oct. X933), II 43 - 

Wilhclmshafcn. its development, 
1590. 

Will {see Political Will): “ 9 *^® 
has conquered with his will**, 
&c., x8x; “a single will must 
lead**: responsibility for mis¬ 
takes, 87s; Hitler of the Govern¬ 
ment in July X933: “wc have 
now absolutely the power to en¬ 
force our will everywhere**, 865; 
the Government’s iron will, 875; 
the Party entirely governed by 
one will. Hitler’s will, 461; the 
aim of the NSDAP .—one will in 
Germany, 125,435 ; the indomit¬ 
able will of the NSDAP., 1x25; 
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the single will of 40,000,000 
adults must bring success, 890; 
the necessity for the formation 
of a single concentrated will, 
930; the force of Germany’s 
conunon will, 1527; the will to 
be quit of the past, 620 (cf. 627); 
will-power, 44. 

Wilson, Hugh R. (Ambassador of 
U.S.A. to Berlin), 14x0-11. 

Wilson, President, 1428; 1489 (“a 
certain Mr. W.”); 1505; 1567; 
1573; and broken pledges, 
995; and collective co-operation, 
1222-3; 1641-2 (League of 

Nations); 1653 (colonies). 

> Wintfr-IIclp Fund, the, and its 
J* social si^ificance, 919-20; its 
-l-l'influcncH on foreign judgements 
.of tlie N^i. Revolution, 1x75; 
^ "^gurcs OPeb. 1938), 967; i 530 - 
£ Wxceless. hgures (Feb. 1938), 968. 
^Wirth.(Minister of the Interior), 
•- -78, 2-46.’ - 

Woman, 527-33; bibliographical 
note, 527; women’s support of 
the NSDAP., 528,531-2 (cf. 298); 
"Emancipation of Woman**, a 
phrase invented by Jewish in¬ 
tellectuals, 731; separation of 
functions of man and woman, 
not overlapping of spheres as 
Jewish intellectuals desire, 529; 
Providence and woman, 528-9; 
the most stable element in a 
people’s life, 529; under the 
Third Reich every woman will 
get a husband, 528; her small 
world, the home, 528-9; National 
Socialist Women’s Movement: 
its programme has one point— 
the Child, 530 (cf. 532 s.f.); 
motherhood, woman’s highest 
exaltation, 532; woman’s battle¬ 
field, childbirth, 529; military 
service, service on the bench, 
and certain political posts closed 
to women, 528. 

Work (see Unemployment, Labour 
Service, Workers): Jewish con¬ 
ception of, 17 and note, 61; 
Aryan conception of, 17 and 
note, 61; Germany must gain a 
nobler conception of, 861; the 
new valuation of, 905; respect 
for: all necessary work ennobles 


the worker, 871; duty to work 
for the community of the people, 
62; a man is no citizen, if doing 
of honest work is refused, 64; 
work, not doles, for German 
citizens, 884; the characteristic 
feature which gives to German 
life its stamp, 971; work pro¬ 
gramme (x May X933), 838; the 
battle for work, 892 (cf. 878, 
890); motto for X934: "Create 
work and thereby create bread 
and life’’, 887; "Work is cver>-;- 
thing: production is all in all’’, 
435; the waste of millions of 
working hours is a crime, 832, 
884, 937; working-strength of 
Germany, its future use, 633-4; 
"Work": watchword of the Par~ 
teitag of X937, 944; work as the 
sole basis of money, 941. 

Workers, The (see Work): the 
November criminals made 
millions think that it was 
the German working-man who 
caused the country’s collapse, 
85X; Jewish leaders of, 6x; "The 
German Workmen’s Movement’* 
—its significance and purpose, 
86 X-2; the German working¬ 
man has been forgotten, 894; 
brain and hand (fist), xi, x6; 
the threatened cleavage between 
working-men and intellectuals 
in Germany, 385; mutual re¬ 
spect of workers with brain and 
hand must be restored, 62; (w. 
with head and hand united in the 
Model Revolution, 213); the 
German workman: unsurpassed, 
884; no longer an alien in the 
German State, 640; working¬ 
man in Germany is to feel that 
he is on a footing of equal rights, 
859-60; "Worker"—the word to 
be the title of honour of the 
German nation, 861; the nobility 
of the State, x6 (cf. 62); the 
defence of, the task of the whole 
community, 936; working-man, 
as force sustaining a people, 238; 
the working-classes in Germany, 
their honourable character and 
hardships, 297; their faith in the 
new State, ibid.; their sacrifices, 
297-8; they best exemplify the 
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community of the Germ nay 
people, 29S; May-Day, the 
festival of the unknown and 
nameless soldiers of Work, 894 J 
the honest worker entitled to 
claim support in old age, 64 j 
workers on West Wall, thanks 
to, 1536; Works Council, Hitler 
rejects idea of, iii; Hitler re¬ 
fuses to recognize workers* rights 
to a share in control of busi¬ 
nesses; all that is needed is a 
strong State standing above 
interested parties, 111; anything 
else is Marxism, 112; workers 
have no understanding for ideals 
of any sort: they want only 
bread and circuses, 98S. 

Work From, see Labour Front. 

World -con seicn ce, as catchword, 
42 (cf, I439r 1544)^ ^ 

World-Cou rt * w i thout world -p ol 1 ce 
—a joke, 45, 

World Economic Conference, 10 lo, 
loao* 

World-economics: crisis in: could 
be cured only by bringing 
national economic systems into 
order, 942. 

World-history, the result of the 
activity of single individuals, 
19C ; the wheel of, 230 s.h 

“World Order of Law**, The, w'hy 
the democracies are interested 
in. 1393^ 

World-Pacifism, a Jewish inven¬ 
tion, $0. 

World-Peace, as catchword, 42; 
over Germany become a field of 
corpses, 83. 

World Police, how to be recruited ? 
—from old German army?, 45. 

World-recovery, th ree cond ition s 
for, 1183. 

World-Solidarity {see Solidarity), 
as catchword, 42, 50. 

World War 1914-18, the, Ger¬ 
many's mistakes rn, 55; Second 
Reich had no clear war 
aim, 1668; War-aims of the 
“ Encirclement politicians” 1667; 
possible evil consequences of an 
easy victory in 1914, 690; Ger¬ 
many unbeaten in, 159^ J 
victor)'^ of a lying propaganda, 
ibid.; the blockade, 159^^ Ger¬ 


man army in, 1668-9; disas¬ 
trous results of, 1039-40; the 
comradeship of soldiers in war, 
1666; the sacrifices of the War 
helped to bring to birth the new 
Great German Reich, 1602, 

Wysocki (Polish representative in 
Berlin) has an interview with 
Hitler (2 May 1933), 1039-41; 
interview with Hitler {13 July 
1933)1 1081-Z. 

Young Plan, 994-5. 

Youth, 538-51* Note on the 
Chronological Development of 
the Hitler Youth, 534-7; biblio¬ 
graphical note, 537; Turn^ mid 
SportabteiluTig of the NSDAP,, 
534; Hitler forms the jftigend- 
bmid (League of Youth) of the 
Party, 3i 5341 Hitler-Youth 
{Hitler-Jitgetid)^ 534 sqq.; Hitler 
Youth, Law of i Dec, i93^> 
5 35-6; Adolf- Hitler-Schools, 
536; Academy for training a 
corps of Leaders for the Hitler 
Youth, 537; von Rcntcln, Rcichs- 
fQhrer of the Hitler-Youth, ap¬ 
pointed 1930, retires 193^1.535; 
Baldur von Schirach appointed 
Rcichsjugejjdfiihrer { r 93 o), 
gend/iikrer des DetUschea Reieftes 
(1933)1 S3S; Bmtd Deidscher 
Mddel, League of German 
Maidens, 535; Gimtbeund 5c/io«- 
heii —Faith and Beauty Society of 
the League of German Maidens, 
536; the conquest of Youth for 
National Socialism, 92; appeal 
to, 40; Youth*s secret learned by 
the National Socialists, 618; the 
exclusive claim of N.S, to the 
Youth of Germany, 390-11 538- 
9i S42"3i 549-5and note on 
p, 549, 1129, 1135; Evangelical 
Jiigendverbmide incorporated in¬ 
to the Hitler Youth, 535; Parlia- 
mc nta ry Democracy entirely a lien 
to Youth, 628; German Y, and 
the fight against Communism, 
1105; the ideals of German Y., 
1106; its faith, 628; the duty of 
Youth, 541; ^hc task of Y., 617- 
18; as guarantors of the future 
of the German people, 541-^; 
to be no parasites, 858; the educa¬ 
tion of German Y., 1659; its 
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education, as recruiting ground 
for the Party, 628; has left 
behind the old grumblers, 1659; 
ideal of beauty in the ancient 
world, 539; bodily strength and 
health as against the over-valua¬ 
tion of knowledge, 539-4O1 550; 
character of the new German 
Y., 546-9; change in the German 


ideal for Y., 542-3; Y. and the 
community of Destiny, 635; of 
Italy and Germany, i 352 " 3 J 
of Grofideutschland (10 Sept. 

1938). 1474-5- 

Yugoslavia, 1408,1435i.i452| X 577 i 
1608, 1665-6 (the wish for ever 
closer friendship). 
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